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PREFACE 


It is a paioful duty on tho part of the present editor to record the 
untimely death of the founder of the Annual Register, the Late Prof» 
H. N. Mitra, his revered elder brother, on the 29th September last. 
Naturally this unexpected incident has entailed some delay in the publication 
of this edition and we trust our readers will appreciate the difiBculties which 
we were put to in sending this edition to the press in time. We hope iq our 
next issue we will try to remedy whatever defects there may be in this 
publication and also to make the publication more timely. 

Owing to want of space the proceedings of the CouncQ of ' State 
and Bombay, Madras, Assam and Behar and Orissa Councils could not 
be given in this volume. It is proposed, however, to incorporate the 
proceedings of those Councils for the whole year in the next issue. 

Like the last issue, this issue too has become wholly politioab and 
though important educational and economic affairs have happened during 
the period, space could not be found for them in this volume too. £z- 
perienee shows that political matters alone occupy so much space that it 
is not possible to incorporate other matters in the quarterly issues of this 
Register. It is proposed, therefore, to issue a special Annual Supplement 
on Industrial, Economic and Educational affairs after the publication of the ^ 
2nd volume. 

We beg to express our grateful acknowledgment to Sardar Gurbaohan 
Singh, Editor, **Akal Nirmal Gasette", Tarn Taran, for his vexy kindly 
placing at our disposal papers on Sikh Movement. We have taken lull 
advantage of them in this issue. 
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Chronicle of Even^ts 

J a n ua r y I 9 2 5 

PablicatioQ of Nevtr year's Honoars List^ Messrs. A. G. Chatterjee and 
M. B. Dadabhoy made K.G.1.9.« Uian Fasli Hossain and Dr. H. S. door 
Knighted. 

Important statement poblished showing the reasons whioh mofed Hia* 
Excellency the Governor-Genera) in the exercise of the powers conferred 
upon him by section 81 (2) of the Governinetit of India Act to assent tb* 
tne Madras Hindu Ueligious Endowments Act of 1924. 

The Anti-Uatoochabllity Conterence at Bdgaam onder the Presi- 
dency of Mr. G. R. Ueitdy passed resolutions dealing with recommenda- 
tions for the election of special representatives for the formation of 
special electorates, for reserving a certain number of regiments or com- 
panies for depressed classes, and for establishing boarding schools and 
special scholarships. 

*25 Bengal National Chamber of Commerce issued mandate to vote agatatt- 
ttie new Ordinance Bill to Ua 3 a Heshei* Kesh Law and Amnlya Dhone 
Addy, its representatives in the Bengal Council. 

Akali Jatha from Canada — thirty-nine Juft for Jaito. 

Acceptance of offices by Swarajists — Pamlit MotilaPs Denial. 

The All-India Railway passengers* Conference at Belgaum under the 
presidency of Mr. Vithalbbal Patel. 

^25 Lala Lajpat Uai and Moul. Shaukat All at Madras : oolleotions for Kohat 
relief — Lala Lajpat Uai*s message in Madras : To be (Tree or Die.** 

** Bombay Chronicle's " appeal to Moslem Councillors on the Ordinance : 

Don't play into the bands of the bureaucracy." 

At a meeting of the Liberals in Calcutta Sir P. C. Mitter buggeeted that 
if Provincial Autonomy was granted immediately the leaders of ail 
parties, including Messrs. Gandhi, Das and Nehru, would aooept It. 

*26 Pandit Nehru contradicts the rumour of the acoeptanoe of ministry by 
the Swarajists. 

Indian Economic Conference at Benares ; Hon. Samaldas presides (p. 420). 
*26 Land-holders' Conference at Calcutta — Maharaja of Darbhanga presides. 
Madras Kbilafat Conference-— Shaokat Ali presides. 

Mr. V. J. Patel re-elected Chairman, Bombay Corporation. 

*25 Lala Lajpat Rai's address in Madras. ** Not one inch of Indian Soil 
to any foreigner." 

The All-Bengal Muslim Conferenoe held in Calcutta adopted resolutiona« 
condemning the action of the Government in promulgating the Ordinanoo 
and calling upon Huslim members of the Bengal Legislative Connoil U> 
oppose strongly this reactionary measure. 

^^26 Ifitb Session of Bengal CounciL Lord Lytton*s aildress jastifyinfl the 
introduction of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill of 1225^^ Sir 
H. Stephenson's leave to introduce the Bill disallowed. , Das 

i^t^nd^he Council from sick bed. Admission to visitors batmad (p^ 125). 
*25 Katbiawad Political Conference at Bbavnagar ; Mahatma Gandhi Presides 
(p. 409). ^ 

The Conference of the Presidents of Provincial Legislatures concluded in 
Delhi after two days* session— the proceedings were private. 

, His Excellency Sir William Harris opene<i the first All-Imlia Art Exhl- 
tion at the Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow. ^ 

*26 Amendments made to Legislative Rulef regarding the election of Presi- 
/ dent by^tbe Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Goniiolls. 
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tHB QUARTERLY R£G1ST]^R [jAvaasY *25 

Hie Bsoeltoqr Sfr Fnwk 6IT9 Ooremor of Oentral Prorinoei^ 
annonnoed in tbe oonrie of the Durbar addreee the fntare poli^ of the 
OovenuBeat^ and laid that the LegIslatiTe Oonncil woold again be giwi 
an opportonitj of mrkisg tbe oonetitotion in tbe aAnner in whiob it waa 
priapirilj intendedthat it ahoold be worked. 

*86 Bemoml of Political prieoner Bbnpeodra Nath Datt to nnknown 
deetination. 

Mahatma's meeiage to Mr. G. B. Dai on Gooneil Tietorj-— ^'Warmest 
oongratalationi. Great victor j. Glad yon are better.** 

Special leeiion of Jamiat-nl-Ulema at Moradabad under the Preeidencj 
of Moolana Mohd. Sajjad. 

Tbe Ejeontive Committee of the Bwarajya Party in the Central Pro* 
vinoei, after discussion with tbe Swarajist members of the C. P* 
Council on the present political situation, adopted a resolution not to 
accept office and to oppose the Government by all legitimate means. 
*26 Executive Committee of All-India Swaraj Parly met at Nagpur : sub- 
committee formed for tbe working out of new programme ofaction in 
C. P. Council—** Oppose the Govt,** 

12th Session of Indian Science Congress at Benares. Dr, M. O. Forrester 
presidea 

The Hindus and Muhammadans of Eohat signed a reconciliation 
agreement. 

*86 Besolution on the Bengal Ordinance in Assembly disallowed by Viceroy. 

End of Babbar Akali Trial at Lahore : 67 found guilty, 

*26 The Third Convocation of the Gujarat Vidyapith performed by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the new buildings of the Vidyapith at Ahmedabad. 
In view of the reconciliation agreement between Hindus and MuslimSi 
all persons arrested in connection with the Eohat riots, except Jiwan 
Das, were released on bail. 

*26 The Journalists* Association of India held its annual general meeting in 
Bombay when the annual report of the Executive Committee was 
adopted ; Dr. Annie Besant was elected President. 

*86 Eban Bahadur Seikb Abdul Quadir elected President, Punjab Council. 

*86 Bail way men’s Conference at Gorakhpur. Dr. Munilal presides. 

In tbe Punjab Council tbe resolution recommending that Government 
should invariably offer land in exchange for any land acquired in future 
under t be Land Acquisition Act was carried. 

*86 His Excellency the Governor of Bengal certified the Bensal Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill under Section 72E (1) of tbe Government of India Act. 
*26 Begarding the certification of tbe Ordinance Sir P. C. Mitter, ex- 
Minister, said that it was not at ail a matter for surprise and that be had 
all along expected it. 

Panjab Council in concluding its session recommended that fievenue 
Officers be directed not to take op and try in camp Beveuue Courts oases 
of any description. 

*26 Lord Beading opens the Assembly at Delhi (p. 168). 

*26 All Parties* Conference at Delhi. — Mahatma Gandhi presides (p. 66). 

Protest meeting at Poona in connection with the Nixam’s Gulbarg Firman. 

*86 All Partl||* Conference at Delhi. Bub-Committce formed for drafting 
proposals w the Unity Conference (p. 67.) 

Arrest of Protap Ch. Guba Boy on charge of sedition. 

Indians Overseas: H, H. the Maharaja of Bikaner sent a telegram 
to Sir Dinshaw Petit, President of the deputation that waited on His 
Esoeliendy tbe Viceroy at Delhi with regard to the Indian situation in 
South Africa. 

*86 Sir M. Butler takes over charge as Governor of 0. P. from Sir Frank Sly. 
*86 In the Assembly Sir Charles Innes* resolution re. bounty to the Indian 
Steel Industry carried (p. 169) 

*86 In the Assembly Mr. Baju's resolution on Currency Committee oirrM 
(p. 162). 



iIIkOast *» 5> CHRONICLE OF.BVSNrS 

Tioeit >7 withholdt MUiotloia lo FI H«hrat Bill to miMid 
Ordiiwnoe. • 

i| Jaii» Bebota on the Bengal Ofdinanoa in the Aoeemblj (p^ 16t)« 

Indian Deputation to the Yhseroj on the diiabiUlies of Indiaiie la Soatb 
Africa (p. 875) | 

B9 Jan. *85 Sj. Sabhas Oh. Boee and other political prieonera aent to Burma. 

30 Jan. 85 Chittagong leiamia Conference braaka np in a fiaaoo. 

All Bengal Blailim Union at Berajgttnj. Moto against Swarmjiata fhila. 

Bja Bttbhaa v;handra Boie aad Satyendra Chandra llittra, aiate priaoaan^ 
brought to Rangoon Jail. 


February 1925 

8 Feb. *26 Labour Party in India formed— >Lala Lajpat Rai elected Preaident. 

Dewan Bahadur Swami Kannu Pillay elected Preaident of the lladimo 
Legialatire Council. 

IfoBlem couferenoe at Serajgan]— Resolutiona on formation of All-Bengal 
Moslem Union and revival of presidency Moslem Educational Associatum 
passed. 

Annual Meeting of the Calcutta European Association, Mr. H. W. Carr 
Presides (p. 107) 

8 Feb. *26 Non-official victory in Assembly. Mr. Patel's Bill for repealing reprea- 
sive laws introduce. Mr. Pal's challenge about revolutionary leafeta. 

6 Feb. *26 Emphatic Denial by Deshbandhu Das and Bj. Sen-Gupta of the Swa rajiata 

acceptance of office. 

Adjourned Debate on Bengal Ordinance — Mr. Doraiswamy Iyeagar*a 
resolution carried in the Assembly (p. 174). 

7 Feb. *26 Oovt. House Conference of the Party Leaders of tbo Bengal Connoil 

(p. 184). 

0 Feb. *26 Meeting of Swaraj Party in Assembly— Election of offloe-bearers— PC. 
Motilal re-elected leader. 

Seventh session of Non-Brahmin Conference at Madras. Dewan Bahadur 
Nair presides. 

Independent party's ezeentive elected in the Assembly^Mr. Jinnab 
re-elected president. 

All-India Postmen's conference at Delhi, Dr. Jellani, M.L.A., presides. 

10 Feb. *26 Mr. Patel's Bill to repeal Bepressive Laws introdneed— debate adjonmed 

(p. 180). 

12 Feb. *26 Resolntion for the representation of Indians in Tanganyika to the JiCagne 
of Nations passed in the Assembly in spite of strong Government 
opposition (p. 181). 

Mr, y. J. Patel congratulated by the Bombay Corporation for refusing to 
attend viceregal entertainments. 

18 Feb. *26 Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta published his statement made at the Govt. Bouse 
Conference (p. 136). 

17 Feb. *26 Memorial to the Assembly Members by a State prisoner making ghastly 

revelations about secret service men and ** Agents Provooatenrs.** 

Dr. Gour's motion for Snpreme Coart lor India rejected in the Assembly, 
(p. 187). 

Sir Abdur Bahim's motion for the provision of Minister's salaries passed in 
the Bengal Council— Mr. C. R. Das absent owing to ill-health, (p. 186). 

18 Feb. *86 Salary of Bengal Council President fixed at Ba 8,000 a month. 

Monster meeting in Bombay. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presides. 

Tariff Act Amendment Bill introduced in the Assembly. 

19 Feb, *86 Mr. Baju's resolntion for the establishmenS of >Military College in ladln 

passed in the Assembly (p. 189). 

Presentation of the Bnd^ in the Bengal Conneil. * 
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Bailwij budget pramted in the Aaiembly, 193), 

V. P. Modem Leogne at AlkbabMl ; Syed All Nabi Preddei. 

Oonneil of State rejeou Mr. Earandihar’e motion to repeal the Orimtei . 
Law Amendment Act* * « ' 

Pnblioation of theveport of the Swaraj Sab-Committee of tho^-Fartiee 
Oonferenoe. (p. 78). 

Prof. CHdwani released from Nabha jail. 

Oolbarga riot prisoners released by Misamk order. 

Oensore motion for the non-appointment of Indians in ^jthe Bailwif 
Board passed in the Assembly. 

Pt. MotilaPs motion for the rejection of Bailway Budget dented Mn the 
Assembly— Independents siding with the Government, (p. 20b). 

Mr. Joshi's censnre motion regarding grievances of third-class passengers 
passed in the Assembly. 

Permission to MahatmajPs visit to Kohat refused by the Viceroy. 

Mr. Haghabendra Bao and Dr. Moonji deny the false report of the ae^p- 
tanoe of Ministry by C. P. Swarajists. 

Mr. C. B. Das*s manifesto : re. Swarajists and Bengal Ministry (p. 143.) 
Government of India Budget presented, (p. 213). 
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March 1925 

Bemoval of Lawrence statue motion lost in the Punjab Council (p« 388). 
Lord Lytton's appointment as officiating Viceroy announced. 

G. P. Governor's appeal to Swarajists to vote supplies. 

House of Commons debate on India and the Communist Scare (p. 33t.) 

Mr. Tarabe (Swarajist) elected President of the C. p. Council. 

Indianisation of Array— Discussion in the Assembly. 

C. ?. Council recommends vemaoular to be the medium of instruction a 
in schools, 

C. P. Council President's Salary fixed Rs. 1,000 a year. 

Bombay Millowners decided to close work from let April as a protest 
against Cotton Excise duty. 

Oudh Chief Court Bill passed in the U. P. Council (262). 

Pt. MaJaviya's motion for adjournment of the debate of Cotton Excise 
duty carried in the Assembly (p. 232). 

In the Assembly Mr. Lalbhai's motion refusing to vote grants for the 
Cotton Excise duty (p. 230). 

Mahatma Gandhi receives address of the Madras Corporation. 

All-India leaiiers confer with Deshbandhu Das at Patna. 

Swaraja Party meeting at Patna adjourned. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrives at Vaikom as guest of Maharani Regent of 
Travancore. 

Bengal Governor announces the appointment of Ministers (p. 143) . 

Indian leaders condemn majority re^iort of the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee just published. 

Demand for provision for establishment for collection of cbtton excise 
duties defeated in the Assembly. 

Govt, of India announced its decision regarding the Cotton Excise duty 
(p. 283). 

Pt. Motilal moves adjournment of the Assembly to discuss the Mad<j9ma]|^ 
Report. 

0. P. Council votes Bs. 2 as Ministers' salary. 

Demand for the Executive Council refused in the Assembly (p. 289). 

C« P. Council adjourned to discuss the Reform Enquiry repo^ 
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94 Mar. '86 
96 Mar. '96 

96 Mar. '86 


97 Mar. -86 
96 Mar. , '86 
91; Mar. '86 


^cilkOMUXB OP EVENTS ^ at 

Swmiivt op|KitSU<m to taking tlia Fiaa^ Bill into oouidmtloii defeated 
in the AMonblj. 

Sitting ol the Taxation Enquiry Oommittee <n Oalcntta. 

Uednction of Salt Tax by the Anembly^ % 

Mr« Patel*a Bill repealing the BepresaiYO Laws paaaed by the Aaiemblya 
Aisembly carried the Gonnoil of State's amendment restoring the Salt Tax^ 
at Rs. 1/4. 

Government Bill to supplement the Bengal Ordinance defeated in the 
Assembly, (p. 249) 

Motion for redaction of Ministers* Salaries carried in the Bengal Counoil 
Cp. 161). 

Motion for redaction of Ministers* salaries reiected in the Madras Counoil. 
Viceroy oertities the Bengal Cr. Law. Amendment Act. a 

Nationalists of Bengal walk out of the Council Chamber in protest 
dissatisfied with the President's ruling. 

Bengal Governor resumed charge of the Transferred Departments. 

Counoil of State passed the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

Bengal Council prorogued. 

Gandhi-Shaukat Ah Statement on the Kohat Tragedy publisbed (p. 97). 
Lord Rawliuson, the Commander-in-Chief, expired. 

Viceroy granted four months* leave to proceed home. 

Deshbannhu Das in an appeal to young Bengal condemns policy of 
violence 

U. P. Counoil recommends total abstinence. 

House of Lords Debate on the Bengal Ordinance (p. 313). 


April I 925 


1 April *26 


2 April *26 

3 April *26 


S April *2B 
7 April *25 

10 April *26 

11 April *25 


16 April *26 
16 April *25 

' • ' . t 


Messrs. I'atel and Mehta spoke on the Swarajists* work in Assembly a^ 
a Bombay meeting and strongly condemned the Independents* tactics. 
Messrs. V, K. Das and 8. Suhrawardy re-eiectcd Mayor and Qeputy 
Mayor respeciivcly of Calcutta Corporation. 

Viceroy ctii tilled the' Bengal Ordinance ami the rejneted demands in the 
Assembly, (p. 265). 

House of Lords Debate on the Indian Services Bill (p. 324). 

Taxation Enquiry Committee*s Calcutta sitting concluded. 

Mr. C. K. Da8*8 reply to Lord Hirkenhead's invitation published irom 
Faina.—'* No Co-operation in present Krpressiou.** Mr. Das Invites Lord 
Birkenhead for a searching enquiry into the cause of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Bombay Industrial Mill Strike— Sir Dinsbaw Petit's warning td Govt. : 
** The Mill industry was doomed unless Govt, came to their help.** 
Expenditure on Viceroy's visit to England — question disallowed in the 
Assembly. 

Mr. J. Baptista elected President of the Bombay Corporation. ^ 

Rao Bahadur T. Chetty elected President of the Madras Corporation. ^ 

Sir John Kerr sworn in as Governor of Bengal ; Lord Lytton assume^ 
office of Viceroy. 

All-India Hindu Mahasabba at Calcutta. Laia Lajpat Bai pr^ides. 
(p. 377). ^ 

The Karachi European Association on Reforms and Communal question. 

(p. 108). - 

The Punjab European Association on the blessings of British rule (p. Il0>. 
Calcutta Corporation presents address to Lala Lajpat Rai and Eaodil 
MaJaviya. 
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li April *t5 Amm SMeiitt* O^fermoe— Hr, 0. F« i^rewt protidM. 

II April *15 Dr^ Protep^Cb. Gab* Bojimtenoed to 8 jcln^ L and flno of mpw 
one tbonim on charge m eedition by the Addlonal Hagietrate Almnr, i* 
Pnblioation of the Beport of the Gordwara Bill by the 8, Cf, P, €• 
— approTod by Viceroy. I 

88 April *86 Seriont Gommiinal Biot at Madura. 

84 April *26 8). Satyendra Cb. Hitter^ Ordinance Prisoner, re-elected unoppoeed to 

the Bengal Council. 

85 April *85 Mag. Thaw of the Buddhist Asram, Burma sentenced 4o one year^o 

^ B. 1. on charge of delivering seditious speech. 

Dr. Besant addressed a oowded audience at Madras on ” How to agitate 
for the commenwealth of India Bill **— >Mr. Srinivasa Bastry presided. 

87 April *26 National Liberal Federation's Memorandum on the proposed formation 
of an Indian Reserve in the Lowlands of Kenya published (p. 861). 

19 Api)l *35 The Bombay Europisan Association on Co-operation with Indians (p. 110). 


1 May 

8 May 


4 May 

5 May 

6 May 

7 May 
9 fliay 

11 May 
13 May 

H Ma^ 

15 May 


May 1925 

*25 Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta— -addressed a public meeting at Mirsapnr 
Park reiterating his firm conviction on the Triple Programme and paying 
a glowing tribute to Mr. Das^s latest sacrifice of dispossessing himself 
of the Russa Road House. 

*25 The Bengal Provincial Conference at Faridpur. Deshbandhu Das presides. 
Swaraj as Commonwealth of Nations. Violence in Government begets 
violence in subjects.** 

Bengal Swaraj Party *8 < Village Organisation Programme* published. 
Mahatma Gandhi opened Swadeshi and Agricultural Exhibition it 
Farid pore. 

Moslem Conference at Farid pore. Mr. A. E. Fazlul Huq presides. 
Provincial Hindu Sabha at Farid pore. Sir P. C, Roy presides. 

*26 Bengal Provincial Conference concluded its session. Repressive policy 
condemned ; repudiation of guilt of Ordinance prisoners. 

Sir 8urendranath*B statement attacking the Swarajists published in the 
press. 

'25 Bengal Governor certified the rejected Budget grants (p. 162a). 

*25 Mahatma Gandhi lays the foundation stone of Astanga Ayurved College. 
2nd Reading of the Colour Bar Bill passed in the South African Union 
Assembly. 

*86 Sirdar Tara Singh introduced the Sikh Gurdawara and Shrines Bill in 
the Punjab Council, (p. 278). 

*85 Burmese leader U. Chit Hlaing fined Bs. 2,000 for delivering seditions 
speeches. 

Poona Municipality presented address to Mr. Bam Bao Deshmukh. 
President-elect of the Maharastra Provincial Conference. 

*35 Maharastra Provincial Conference at Satara. Mr. Ram Bao Deshmukh 
presides, (p. 398). 

*85 Lala Lajpat bai*8 appeal for funds to carry on Congress work. 

Anglo-lndia Association meeting in Calcutta ; Resolution passed to send 
a deputation to England. 

*25 Burmese Lady Ma Pwa Yin sentenced to 4 month’s rigorous imprisonment 
for being member of an unlawful assembly — acquittt'd by Mr. Justice 
Das at Rangoon. 

Late Mr. Montagu's statue unveiled in Bombay by Bt. Hon. S. Sastii. 

*25 Sir G. Bbandari elected Chairman, Amritsar Municipality. 

Pandit Malaviya prohibited by the Nisam to enter his State. 
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54 Kay *65 

55 May ‘65 

56 May *25 


58 May ’86 

59 May *25 

50 May *56 


chromk:lb of events ts 

(Mm Stodeati^paiifcieBoe at O|tttaokl5.sir SevaphNad prcrideii 
Bejected G. P. Budget graati-^Oertified bj tht Qomnor. 

C. P, and Berar Non-ttiabmin Oonfemoe at Nagpur— Mr. Bagda 
praaides— attack on Lokmanya Tilak ani Banade. 

Vaikom Satyagraba: Traranoora Gorernment withdraw! prohibitioii 
order to Satyagrabia 

Ahmedabad Hindoa protest against Kl8am*8 action prohibiting Ft 
Malaviya entering Hyderabad. 

K. W. By. strike continued — man evicted — Kaika Simla staff oeased work, 
Iddian Coal Committee report published. 

Daring train dacoity near Tundiai train held np and cash bag looted. 
Conference of Railway employees at Triohinopoiy. Mr. A. Bangaswami 
Iyengar presides. 

Andhra Provincial Congress Committee at Rajabmandry. Stormy debate. 
Berar Non-Brahmin Conference at Nagpur ended in a fiasco.— Clongress 
worker injured— Bengal Ordinance condemned. 

Fifth session of the Indian States Subjects Committee at Deooan. 
Mr. B. 8. Eamat presides— establishment of representative institutions 
orged. 

Deato anniversary meeting of Sir asliutosh Mukherjee at Calcutta. 
Mahatma Gandhi's eulogy on **his great fight.** 

Mr. Y. J, Patel opposed spinning franchise in a Poona meeting. 

Sivaji's portrait unveiled in the Poona Unnicipality, 

Maharani Regent, Travanoore, prohibits animal sacrifice in her state. 
Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay, demands investigation into 
Government's Currency and Exchange policy. 

Mahatma Gandhi at Burewan — supports Deshbaudhu Das on Tarakeswar 
movement. 

Panjab Board of Economic Enquiry appointed Committee to enquire into 
unemployment amongst Punjab graduates. 

Sitting of Economic Enquiry Committee at Simla. 

Municipal rate- payers at Barisal decide no address to Governor. 
Conference of the Native States Subjects concluded its session at Poona. 
— Demand of Self-Government. 

International Labour Conference at Geneva — Mr. JosliPs speech (p. 868). 

N. W. Ky strike contiuned— Ambala men cease work. 

Personnel of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England announced. 

Revocations of Reforms — New Amendment to the Devolution Rules 
published by the Goveruor-Generai in Council in the Qasette of India. 
Mischievous propaganda against Frontier Hindus. Rawalpindi Sanataa 
Hindu Sabha's appital to Government. 

Liberal Federation's protest against the imposition of Punitive police 
at Gouty. 

Godaveri District Conference recommends ** complete independence devoid 
of foreign control** aa definition of Swaraj of the Indian National 
('ongress. 

International Labour Conference at Geneva — Mr. ChamanlaPs speech. 

Huge procession of 10,000 N. W. R. strikers with flag dyed red with their 
blood passes through Lahore streets. 

Punjab Hindu Sabha at Amritsar. — Lala Lajpat Rai absent — Dr. Gokul 
Cband Narang presides— Ministers' policy condemned. 


June 1925 

i Jnne *S6 Disturbance in Alwar State— Troops fire on landholders. 

Birthday Honours published, E.C.I.E. for Sir Abdur Kabim ; Mr. S. N, 
Mallick geu C.l.E. 

N. W, By. Strike continued ; 1,500 men joined. * 
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Mr. Jinofth cm Hit mlj to Pt 'Sthn/ 

« King Smperor't Birthday ' exobtoge of ^greetings betwemi Uie King and 

Yioeroj. ^ 

8 Jane *85 B. B N« W. Bailwa^ etrlke — 6,000 emplc^eet strike work at Chxiakhpar. 

4 Jane *25 Mahatma (Sandhi on JoaseleM charge against Swarajistt— satisfied with 
their wOrk. « r 

The gr^t Congrem worker Sjt. V. V. 8. Iyer Acbarjya of the ShermadeTi 
Gorttkala, drowned while trying to rescue his daughter. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman (Swarajist) challenged Bombay (SoTemment lor 
officers* corruption in the Bombay Conncil. 

7 Jane *25 Besolution passed by the Trade Union Congress on the N. W. By. strike. 

9 June *25 President Hindu, Babha wires Mahatma Qandhi apprehending riot on 

Id sacrifice. 

GoTernment refused Trade Union Congress offer in N. W. Railway strike. 
Taxation Enquiry Committee*s sitting concluded in Bombay. 

Maharaja of Alwar communicates with Pandit Malaviya on the Firing 
in Alwar. 

Indian railway strikers wire to Workers* Welfare League of India in 
London. 

The i:olour Bar Bill passed through the Committee stage in the Union 
Aseembly. 

12 June *25 Mulsi Satyagrabists heavily sentenced by the Bombay High Court. 

Incendiarism in Dera Ismail Khan— Hindu houses set on fire. 

15 June *25 Government of India announced the suspension of Transferred Subjects 

in Bengal from 18th June till 2lBt January 1927 (p. 152e). 

Mr. C. F. Andrews interviews the acting Chief Commissioner of Railways 
in connection with N. W. Railway strike. 

N, W. Railway strike leaders arrrested — men ejected from quarters. 

16 Juno *25 Passing away of Deshbandhu C. R. Das at “ Step Aside,** Darjeeling 

at 6 in the afternoon. ; 

Andhra recommctidb Mrs. Barojini Naidu as president of the next Congress. 
Mysore Legislative Assembly passed compulsory spinning resolution. 

Doctor Moouji congratulates Bengal on suspension of reforms — declarea 
to stand by Bengal in weal or woe. 

B S Pathik sentenced to 5 years* imprisonment — sentence confirmed by 
the Maharj Kumar of Udaipur State. 

17 June *25 The nstion in mourning. —Mahatma Gandhi starts from Khulna to 

Calcutta— cancels Assam tour — advises dead body of Mr. Das to be 
received in Calcutta. — ** Hope Party strife will be hushed and all will 
heartily join to do honour to the memory of the Idol of Bengal and one 
of the greatest of ludia*s servants.** — Punjab plunged in sorrow and 
communal feelings hushed to silence. — Markets closed in Bombay. 
Bombay Corporation’s complementary dinner postponed. — Calcutta officea 
and markets closed. — Madras markets closed. 

Vaikom Batyagraha ends. Temple Road open to all. 

18 June *25 Arrival of Mr. Das's body at Sealdah. Bengal’s last homage to the Idol 

of Bengal. Historic mourning procession through Calcutta stieets — 
touching funeral scene. 

Mahatma Gandhi on funeral service. Messages of condolence from 
prince and people.— Tribute by the Madras Corporation and Karachi 
Municipality.— Reference in Calcutta and Patna High Courts. 

19 June *26 Mahatma Gandhi fixed AlMndia Memorial Services on Ist July, the 

f Sradha day of Deshdandu Das. 

Touching scene at Calcutta Corporation meeting.— Feeling tribute to 
Galcutta*B First Mayor— Messages received from Lord Birkenhead and 
Lord Beading. 

20 Jane *25 Report of the Select Committee on the Gurdawara Bill pi-esentcd in the - 

^ Punjab Conncil. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali advises goat sacrifice during Idd as a mar|r ^ 

^ of respect to Deshbandhu Das’s death. 

Ceylon Legislative Council sends their expression of sincere sympathy 
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• HIXDU REUGIOUl BNObWMSfiirS* ACT 
Md ooadolenoe fbr lndU*t loei ^ Ila«htt|ndhii*a daath. 
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Da8bbandha*i» last letter to Pandit Roti Lai Nehra published'— )L 

and glowing tribates fron Newseaiand, Kanawa to the BengaPa 

demoted son. 

Colour Bar Bil passed its 3rd Beading in .the Honse of Assemblj bf 
a narrow majoritjr of 44 to 31. 

Desbbaudhu Memorial meeting presided otrer by Col. Wedgdood In I^ondon. 
Caloatta University Senate’s glowing tribute to Deshbandhu Das. 

Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta elected President Bengal Swarajya Party, and Mr. 
K S. Boy Secretary — Mr. Sen-Gnpta also elected President Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee^ 

AlMndia Leaders’ manifesto on the necesssity of passing the Common- 
wealth of India Bill. 

Ashutosh Building opened in Calcutta— 'Governor's high tribute to Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji. 

Mahatma Gaudhi pays eloquent tribute to Deshbandhu at Institute Hall 
meeting at Calcutta. 

5 June *25 Passing away of His Highness the Maharaia General Sir Madhorao 
Sondia of Gwalior at Paris — Body cremated next day at Pera La 
Chaise Cemetry. 


On the 2Dd January 1925 Lord Reading gave his assent to the Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act. The Act was originally passed by the 
Hindu Religious En- Madras Council in the teeth of pubdc opposition. At the 

dowments Act. subsequent general election the ministerialist defeats were due 

to the electorates* opposition to this measure. When the new 
Council met, it was not allowed to consider the measure afresh as a whole. By a flat 
of the Governor the new Council was called upon to reconsider a measure which it had no 
opportunity to consider in the previons session. The procedure by which only isolated 
clauses were asked to be taken into consideration by the Council, placed it in a very awkward 
position. If the Council passed the clauses as suggested by the Governor it was tantamount 
to approving not only the principles uinlerlying the Act, but also the other obnoxious 
clauses and provisions. If the Council did not approve of them, then it laid itself open to 
the criticism that it approved of the original and more obnoxions clauses. The procedural 
defects were realised by Lord Reading who in bis statement says that if be sanctions 
inspite of them, it is because he thinks that where a procedural mistake docs not 
affect his Government’s rights, it is not his duty to interfere and correct each defects. 
The 'jeasons which led His Excellency the Governor-General, in exercise of the powers 
cohferyed upon him by Section 8 1 (3) of the Government of India Act to assent to 
the Act are given in the folio Aring statement : 

“ In view of the large number of memorials which have been addressed to the Governor- 
General in regard to the Madras Hindu B<‘Jigiuus Endowments Act, the majority of which 
prayed His Excellency to withhold his assent, and, in view of the diffleuity of sending 
individual replies to the various memorialists, His Excellency considers that it is destiable 
that he shonld make a public announcemeut of the reasons why he has now assented to 
the Act. 

The large number of memorials received and variety of the arguments advanced there- 
in and by the depurations which waited upon His Excellency in support of the contention 
that the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Aoc should nut become law have neceMitated 
an anxious and carefnl consideration of the measure. In the first place, it has been urged 
that informalities oocurreii in the passage of the Bill through the Provincial Legislature. 
U has been rightly pointed out that during the passage of the original Rill amendmenui 

4 
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wm IntMdaoed wbieb jcqmlfHl ^.Pfcrioiif MUtctioii ct the OorenuHiitE^iiem. niider 
Seetion 80 a (8) of tbe Oovormnenffof India Act, and that rach lanetion wat not obtained. 
The provision to that eab-eeotion, however,' enable# the defect to be cored by the giving 
of aieent. The amendments in question were not such as woold have Jnstified the refusal 
of sanction, and there is, therefor^ no reason why tbe defect shonld not be cored by 
assent. In this respect tbe Bill was in no way ezceptiunal. In the earlier days of the 
reformed constitution tbe new law of sanction laid down in the Government of India Act 
* was not well known, and was sometimes ignored. But in no case has tbe Governor* 
General found it necessary on this ground to withhold his assent from an Act passed by a 
local it'gislaiure and assented to by the Governor. It is contended that inasmuch as a 
dissolution of Council took place after the Bill was first passed in April, 1923, there was 
no power under Section 81A of the Act to return the Bill for reconsideration by the new 
Council, and that in any case in tl^e circumstances tbe whole Bill should have been thrown 
open to reconsideration. It has been suggested that the discossiou in the Council was 
hampered by the terms of the Governoi *s message, in which be brought to the notice of 
the Council tb»f amendments recommended by him, and by the President's rulings as to the 
scope and admissibility of the amendments at the last stage of the discussions on the bill. 

Tbe Governor-General, after a careful i onsideration of these arguments, is satisfied 
that in themselves they afford no ground for withholding his assent. His Excellency has 
arrived at the same conclusion in regard to the assertion that the Reservation of Bills 
Buies required that the Governor, instead of assenting to the Bill, should have reserved it 
-for the consideration of the Governor-Geueial. The rules rtferrecl to vest a discretion in 
the Governor as to whether a particular Bill is ef such a nature as to require tl^t it 
should be reserved. On tbe merits of the Bill the objections raised by the memorialists 
and by the deputations have been numerous and varied. It is unnecessary to deal with 
these in detail. It must be recugnised that no mtasure is free from imperfections, or will 
Watisfy all the sections of the community which it concerns. An Act must contain pro- 
visions vitaliv objectionable in principle before the Govemor-Genei al could consider 
himself jostined in exercising his veto for the purpose of preventing the measure from 
: becoming Jaw. 

**His Exooilency has given his most careful attention to tbe repiesentations which have 
been made to him in regard to the provisious of the Act. He cannot shut his eyes to the 
fact that there is a large amount of dissatisfaction and apprehension in regard to some 
portions of the Act, and be himself has doubts as to the suitability of some of its pro- 
visions, In particular he is unable to regard as satisfactory tbe procedure laid down for 
tbe m^ification of schemes already settled or deemed to have been settled under the Act. 
Tbe measure, however, is one which was passed by a majority of the local (Council of the 
Presidency, which included, in fact, a majority of the members of tbe community 
primarily affected. It was not to be ex^iected that a measure ol this imponance would be 
cluicted in the first instance in an unimpeachable form, and there would be no reflection 
Oh the action, either of the Minister who was responsible for the measure, or of the Council 
which passed it, if an amending Bill were to be introduced at an early date to remedy the 
defects, which have been made apparent as the result of the exceptionally close examina- 
tion to which the measure has been subjected. His Excellency, therefore, being satisfied 
that the measure as a whole is a fair piece of legislation, and that there is an adequate 
remedy available in tbe local Logislatarc, whether on tbe motion of the Local Government 
or of a non-offlcial member of the Legislative Council for the removal of defects in respect 
of which there is substantial agreement, has decided to signify his assent to tbe Madras 
Hindu Beligioos Endowments Act.** 

a- 

In Jannaiy 1925 an extraordinary ** Jareeda ** was issued by H. E. H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad regarding tbe repairs etc., to the Hindu Temples 
%' Gttlbarga Temples at Gulberga which, it might be remembered, were raided 
and damaged by a riotous Mahommedan mob during the 
Mbhnmim festival in August 1924, Tbe facts about the riot are as follows : Communal 
tronUe which was brewing there for some time past developed on the day previous to 
Mnhnrrnm when Idols of a Hindu Temple were taken in procession accompanied by 
mniie. The procession was obstructed by Mabomedans, but on the Police intervening 
nothli^ happened. On the following day, the day of the Mubarrum, some Mahomedans 
aooompanying the Fimja procession molested Hindu men and women whom they met op 
|tbe roMl, raided Sharan Yishveshwar Temple and set fire to the temple car. The Police 
^wexe eventually obliged to fire and order was restored. On tbe 14th August, however, 
the mnslim mob fury was at its height and almost every temple within the lan^e of tlijs 
nob, some fifty ip number, were desecrated, their Sanctum Sanctorum entered in|o, tbeir 
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idoli ifokoa And ther baildinga damaged. The Niia||i*a JareAta ia to the tdllowing 

**in reply to a telegram from the Hindus of Qulbarga, requesting psrmisefon of 
H, X. B. the Kisam to repair their temples and oariy on Iheir worship in them, H. E H. 
the Nisam has, passed the following orders The estimate of the repairs oalonlated by the 
OoTernment Officials comes to about Ra 35,000 and the Government is prepared to carry out 
these repairs on their behalf or the Hindus can carry out the repairs themselves, but 
they will have to submit an account of the same to the Government. These repairs will 
be permitted to be carried out after the inhabitants have been consulted and their 
Mproval obtained so that in future riots will be avoided according to the Government 
l^rman already issued on 29th Jamadi*ul-Awal, on the subject. 

The UiniluB have solicited permission to erect a crest (Kalas) on their big temple 
which is refused on the ground that there was no such crest before and besides this there 
is a Hahomedan sacred Durgah in Gulbarga where there are crests (Ealas) from time 
immemorial and in this condition to grant permission to erect a new crest (Salas) is 
also prohibited by religion. 

** The only point now left undecided is* to bow to punish the mischief-makers and the 
accused in this riot case, which is submitted by the Commission and is still under con* 

' sidcration and will be decided shortly 

i 

Qn the 12th January, after a trial lasting over a year, the hearing of the Babbar 

^ A kali conspiracy case concluded before Mr. Tapp, Addi- 

The Babbar Akalis. tioual Sessions Judge. After the Judge's summing up Rai 
Sahib Lala Bhagat Ram the first assessor, gave his opinion 
with regard to each item in the charge framed by the Judge on the 2nd June in which 
accused were alleged to have lm()orted and possess^ arms and ammunition and military 
stores into British India in contravention of the provisions of Section 6 of the Arms Act, 
and in such a inunuer us to indicate an intention that such act might not be known to 
any public servant ; the possession of arms without license ; an attempt to oomihit 
murder ; causing grievous hurt and committing robbery and dacoity in pursuance of 
the conspitacy. The tirst assessors said that he was satistiixl that it was proved that 
a conspiracy was entered into between Kishen Singh and several other accused towards 
the end of 1921 or the comineucement of 1922 at various places in the eastern parts of 
Jullundur district. Those men went about making seditious speeches, warning the 
public not to help the Government by giving any kind of information regarding their 
movements, actions or propaganda. By their speeches they tried to create disaffection 
against the Government, with the object of fomentiitg rebellion, turning the British oat 
of the Punjab and establishing a Sikh Kaj in the Province and Swaraj In British lndiS| 
That was the objective which they placed before the public. In March 1922 Kishen Siugll* 
was at Aiiaudpur and there conspired to murder jboiichttcks " (bupporters of the 
Government). Thus, in his opinion, the conspiracy to murder loyalists was formed in 
the beginning of 1922. There was, however, be thought, not sufficient proof against 
21 accus<‘d oi being membei-s of the conspiracy. The others (67 in number) were, in 
bis opinion, all members of the conspiracy and were guilty of the offence with which 
they were charged. In his opinion also the approvers had given a suhstantialiy true 
story, with the exception of one prosecution witness, who had gone back on a statement 
previously recordrd by the magistrate. He thought that the approvers' story had been 
amply corroborated and the conb*ssion8 of the accused were all true and voluntary. 

Syed Narazish All, the second assessor, expressed his entire agreement with the first 
assessor. The third and last assessor Lala Surjan Lai, said be agreed entirely with what 
the other assessors had said exct^pt that he was doubtful whether some of the confessions,) 
were not induced by promise of pardon. He was, however, of opinion that, excluding such 
confessions, there was sufficient independent evidence to convict the accused who 
confessed. 

Ninety-one accused were put on trial before the Sessions Judge. Three died daring 
the hearing of the case. There was insufficient prcjof , according to t he assessors, against 
2l accused. Thus 67 accused were found guilty by the asaessors of the charges framed 
against them. 

The Sessions Judge pronounced judgment on the 28th 8'ebraary. He found 54 i[ 
accused guilty and sentenci^d five of them to death (Kishan Singh, leader of the Babbar 
Akalis, Babn Santa Singh, Nand Singh, Dalip Singh and one other), 11 to transpor- 
tation for life and 38 to various terms of imprisonment ranging from seveu to three 
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Uir«e moBthi* foUtanr tK^nflnenent eaoh, with finet. Thirty-focr aooaied iim 
loqiilttad. ^ 

The oonrieted aoeiifed, on teriag their Hentenoes, raised loud shouts ** Sat sri akal,** 
while leafing the oonrt room. Altogether 91 aceosed were pot on trial before the Sessions 
Judge and three died during the |irogress of the case. The fife acensed who were sentenoed 
to death were oonoemed in the following offenoes : — 

Kishan Singh for being the chief of the conspiracy ; Earam Singh and Kand Singh 
for the murder of Bobedar Gainda Singh of Qhnrial ; Babn Santa Singh, one of the 
chief conspirators being responsible for one murder single-handed and complicity In 
•eferal orther murders, robberies and dacoities ; Dalip Singh, a youth of 18, for seferal 
murders and other offences. 

Of the 1 1 accused sentenced to transportation for life, fife are considered by the 
Judge to be leading members of conspiracy to commit murder. 

Of the ren'.aiuing six three are concerttecJ in murder and dacoity at Nangal Shaman, 
two are oonoemed in the Jailia dacoity and the murder of the dewan and one is concerned 
in the murder of Subedar Oainda Singh of Ohnnal. 

Concluding his judgment the Sessions Judge remarked:— “The acquittal ol the 84 accused 
should not, I think, be taken as a reflection on the investigation. In a case of this nature 
the responsibility of distinguishing between acts and conduct constituting conspiracy 
and those constituting harbouring has, perhaps, been rightly left to the Court. A little 
more discrimination might possibly have been exercised by the committing Magistiate, 
bnt this is seldom done.** 

We have detailed in full length in our previous issue the appal ing riot that took place 
ill Kohat on the 9th and lOth September 1924, Negotiations 
Tha Kohiit Agree- to bring about a compromise between the commuuitties fell 

mant through on the 19th December, since the Hindu refugees were 

unable to agree on many important points which had been left 
undeflned in the Draft Agreement. Subsequently, however, on the ]2tb January 1925 
the Hindus and Mahomedans of Kohat signed a reconciliation agreement of which the 
following is the text. This was published in the Kohat newspapers on the l4tb January and 
was laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly by Mr. Denjs Bray on the 26th Januaiy. 
The sgreement was signed by the Deputy Commissioner and by the representatives of the 
communities concerned. 

“ We, the representatives of the Moslem, Hindu and Sikh communities of Kobat> 
being desirous of effecting a settlement of all matters iimong the various communities 
connected with the Kohat disturbances of September, 1 924, hereby agree as follows : — 

“ (1) That all criminal cases oonnect(>d with the Kohat disturbances of September 
1924 be dropped and given up, and no criminal cases of any sort bo put forward in 
the guise of civil suits against one another, either individually or as a community. 

“(2) That the Hindus, Sikhs and Moslems will raise no objection and put no 
cbetaole in the way of the restoration and reconstruction of their respective places of 
worship whioh existed before the disturbances, provided that the gurdwara at the spring 
near the Fort shall be reconstructed kacha and single-storied on its old site, and no 
encroachment or extension shall be made in its area. In future the building and the 
use of this gurdwara shall be subject to the orders which already exist. 

“ (8) That the Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs will give one another full and genuine 
asaistanoe in restoring to its owner any property seen and clearly identified by the owner 
to be his, and lor which he can uffer clear and legitimate proof. 

** (4) That the Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs sincerely assure one another that there 
%ili be no organised boycott due to the disturbances on either side in the Kohat city 
or its suburbs, and that every effort will be made to maintain friendly relations with 
each other.** 

Kotb.— (1) The case of the pamphlet under Sections 15SA and 605, 1. P. C. 
Already taken op by tbe Government, is left to the justice of the Government; and 
(8) the case Crown (through Mahomed Afzal Khan ut Garbi Mawas Khan) versus Jalal, 
Nisar, Naqsbad, etc., of Hexadi, Chikaikot and Ebarmatu under Section 807, 1. P. C., is 
% excluded from inis agreement, and this case may be decioed by a Council of Eldeiv. 

In view of tbe reported reconciliation agreement all those who were arrested in 
oonneotion with the Kohat riots, except Jiwan Das, publisher of tbe alleged offending 
fMunphlet, were released on bail. ^ 
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EIm Howimh Bridge Bill, to provide for the ooiiatreiitioii« aeiateiienoe and oontrol of a 
new Bridge eeron the river Hooghlv between Calontta and 

Howrah Bridge Howrah was iotrodneed in the Bengal Counoil by the Ron. Hr. 

Scheme. A. K. Qhuniavi on the 27th Angiiet 1924. Mr, Nallni Hannan 

Sarkar moved an amendment recommending that the BUI be 
cirenlated for eliciting public opinion. This was carried by the oonnoil and the Govern- 
ment forwarded the Bill to the Calcutta Corporation for opinion. The following ie the 
report of the Corporation Committee on the Bill which was ieened on the 12th January. 

Regarding the submieeion that the bridge is primarily a civic neccisity the report 
etatea that if this ie so the best decision reganting the type of bridge ahould be left to the 
people of Calcntta and Howrah. ** There is no donbc that if the clioioe is left in the 
bands of the people they will declare in favour of a floating bridge. Further, it is impos- 
sible, under the present state of their tinanoj^s, for the Corporation of Calcutta an i 
Howrah to contribate any sum whatever, directly or indirectly, towards its cost. The 
Calontta Corporation is already committed to the expenditure of ueitrly Us. a croi'es 
towards iu water-works extension scheme. There is every possibility of its having to 
spend a further 01 ore on its drainage problem. It has a statutory obligation u» spud 
Bs. a lakhs annually on added areas, and Hs. 1 lakh on primary etiuoatioii. Further 
expenditure is likely on improving the sanitation of the city proper as well as the ailili*d 
areas, the solution of the milk supply problem, and similar other crying iicoessities.*' 

In support of the contention that a Cantilever bridga is not a necessity at present the 
committee state: — ** The proposed bridge ove** the river at Bally provides one ui chess 
reasons. It is believed that the Bally bridge scheme has now so far a Ivanoed that it 
only awaits the sanction of the Govei'nment. if the scheme is for the ooiistiuction of a 
combined railway and road budge, it has a very important bearing on the Howrah 
Bridge scheme. The Railway lioar<i is going to build this bridge at an enormous cost, 
which will be entirely borne by the Government of India. When this bridge is cous- 
trncted a large proportion oC the vehicular and g<H3tls traffic that, goes over the preseiin 
bridge will be divi!ii«*<l, with t)i<‘ result that thi tiafic along the Howrah Bridge will b) 
reduced to a coubiderab c extent.** 

The Committee finally recommended the construction of a floating bridge. Ttiey 
recommend that if neC‘*8saiy the Government of India should be approached with the 
request that the biidge at Baliy should be a combined railway ami road bridge. It is also 
suggested that the Poit Commissioners and improvement Tiust should each contributo 
Us. 2 lakhs per annum towards the cost of the const ructiou of the Howrah Bridge and 
that the Government of India hliould also requested to make ao annual ooutribution of 
Bs. 6 lakhs towards the cost, because among other things the now bridge will improve the 
port of Calcutta, from winch the Imperial Government derives a large amount of revenue. 

“ The following resolution was issued on the 22ad January, by the Finance Depart. 

Govt, of India :<—** The Government of India have had under 
Economic Enquiry consideration the best mi^thod of giving effect to the wisIk^h of 

Committee. the Legislature in connection with the inslitntion of a geneiul 

economic enquiry in India. They have come lo the conclu- 
sion that before any wid.T eii<iu.ry can usefnlly be Inaugurated, it is neoc^ssary to collate 
and examine the existing material to ascertain bow it can best be snpplementiMl, an<l to 
determine what lines an economic enquiry into the resources of the country should i.ake. 
They have accordingly deci<l<*d with the approval of the Secretary of State to appoint 
immediately a small committee for the purpose consisting of the following gentleman 
who have consented to serve on It : — Sir M. Visvesvaraya (Cnairmau), Rai Bahadur J*t, 
Hari Kisbau Haul (member), and Mr A. B. Burnett Huist (member and secretary). 

** The following are the terms of reference to the committee : 

^ To examine the material at present available for framing an estimab* of the 
economic condition of the various classes of the ptioplu of British India, to nqiort on its 
adequacy, ami to make recommendations as to the best manner in which it may be 
snpplementect, and as to the lines on which a general economic survey shonld be oairied out 
with an estimate of the expenditure involved in giving effect to such recommendations ”, 

Several important changes in the constitution and service of non-regular military 
forces in India have been recommended by the Auxiliaiy 
The Shea Commirtee. and Territorial Forces Committee, appointed at the instant of 
the Assembly and presided over by General Sir John Shea. 
The report is unanimous, though Colonel Qidney lias a small note r dating to the 
position of Anglo-Indians. 
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Tbe Committee tegard the fonctiona of the UniTertitjr Training Corps aa primarily 
educational and of the Territorial Force as a means of imparting military and 
patriotic ideals in order to lay ^le foundations upon which a National Army could 
be bnilt up. The Committee howewr consider that the growth of a national military 
spirit should not be forced by the application of compulsion and the Corps shonld not 
whave any liability for military service. Biembers of the University Corps should be 
drawn from 0e staff and students of Universities and Colleges as at present and 
not he subject to any arbitrary limitation and must expand up to their natural limits. 
The military authoritit'S should place no obstacles in the way of universities or 
colleges forming contingents of the Training Corps, provided the educational authorities 
guaranue a fixed minimum of members and provide suitable officers. All members 
of B university or college, regardless of race or colour, are eligible for enrolment in 
tlic Training Corps, whose officers should on first appointment receive commissions 
as Hecorid Lieutenants on the special list of the Territorial Force, or in the case of 
Eoropeaus and Anglo Indians, on the list of the Auxiliary Force, they being paid as 
such for any period spent in camp or at a course of instruction. 

llegarding the Territorial Force, the Committee suggest that its units should be 
organised in every respi^ot on the same lines as those of tlie regular Indian Army, while 
the Auxiliary Force should be organiecd as regular British units. Both the Territorial 
and the Auxiliary Forces must be liable for general military service, both within and 
without the bordert*, including service in aid of the civil power, this liability being 
enforceable only in emergency and under the special orders of the Governor-Ceneral-in- 
Council. 

The Tcriitoriai Force must be ol two classes, one recruited from rural areas as at 
present and the other from urban areas in order to give an opportunity to the educated 
classes, the system of training being the same as that in vogue in the Auxiliary Force. In 
the course of time recruitment to the urban battalions must be limited to those who had' 
previous military training in the University Corps. The Committee suggest that the 
minimum period of training must be three months in the first year and two in subsequent 
years, instead of a limited number of days now, and when the provincial battalions had 
attained a higher standard of efficiency an attempt should be made to raise a few cavalry 
squadrons in those districts where it is possible to recruit men who could be trained for 
six mouths in the first year aud thiiMs months in subsequent years. The Territorial Force 
biiOUUl not be expended beyond the limits of a second line force of strength and no ex- 
pension of the Auxiliary Force is necessary at present. 

The f 'ommittee recommend that an employer who places hindrance in the way of his 
employee carrying out his training in the Force should be liable to punishment as in 
Australia. Adequate concessions are proposed for the Auxiliary and urban units of the 
Territorial Foroes in the shape of allowances to cover actual out-of-pocket expenses in 
connection with parades and salary for days spent in camp. In the case of provincial 
battalions ochiitional remuneration is proposed in view of the riKorous character of their 
service. Platoon commanders in the Territorial Force should get Viceroy's Commissions 
in the ranks of Jemadar and Subedar, etc., but not Honorary King's CommissioDs in addi- 
tion, while officers of the higher grades in the Territorial Force and members of the 
Auxiliary Force should get Commissions as Second Lieutenants, Lieutenants and Captains, 
granted by the Governor-General in the name of the King, as in the Canadian Blilitia. 
The Committee suggest the expansion of the Advisory Committees and wide res- 
ponsibility for recruitment, the Local Governments to be consulted before raising a 
hew unit. 


The Auxiliary Force must be confined to British subjects, Anglo-Indians eligible to 
enrolment in this occupying the same privileges as British subjects of pure European 
descent. Tbc Committee consider that if their proposals are accepted regarding liability 
for service, general treatment an<l the form of commission, there will exist between the 
Auxiliary Force and the Territorial Force no distinction based solely upon raoe to which 
any reasonable exception could be taken. The Committee is assured that expenditure 
upon the improvement of the Territorial Force on sound lines would meet with no 
opposition from the Indian taxpayer and observe that any increase in expenditure must 
not be allowed to prejudice the strength and efficiency of the Regular Army. 

Colonel Gidney, in his note, objects to arbitrary conscription on some railways and 
pleails that those Anglo Indians eligible to join the Auxiliary Force must enjoy the same ^ 
privilfgpt as European British subjects in criminal trials. * 
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CIVIL JUSTICB COMMlTfEE 
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^ the CiTil Jnefcice Committee wea oppointed ** tO|eDqaire into tlio opemtkma aW 
efleete of the eobetantive ttd adjective law, whether enacted 
Civil Juatko Com- or otherwise, followed by the courts in India in the diepoeal ot 
mitioo civil suits, appeals, applicat|>n8 tot reviiton and other oivll 

litigation (inelnding the execution of decrees and orders), with 
a view to ascertaining and reporting whether any and what changes and improvetnenU 
should be made so as to provide for the more speedy, economical and satisfactory despatch 
of business transacted in the courts and for the more speedy, economical and ..satisfactory 
execution of the prooesses issued by the courts 

The Committee oonsisted of Mr. Justice Q. C. Rankin, of the Calcutta High Court 
(Chairman), Mr. Justice Louis Stuart, of the Allahabad High Court, Dr. IT. X. DeSoufut, 
Barrister, District and Seesious Judge in the Bombay Presidency, and Dewau Bahadur 
Bir Timmalai Desika Aohariyar Avargal, Vakil, Trichinopoly* The report is signed by 
these members as well as by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn and Mr. H. 1\ Duvai, I.C«S., who 
were coopted on the Committee for the purpose of oonsideiiug the report at the olose of 
investigation. In each province the Committee visited two or three practising lawyers 
who were also coopted as temporary members. 


The report was published on the 19th March having been signed on the 2nd January 
last. The Committee opened its sittings on the 4tb February, 1924, and continued them 
at the chief centres of the administration of justice in British India, until the 12th Septem- 
ber, 1924. It examined during this time no less than 373 wituessirs, and reodved 
written memoranda from various public bodies and individuals. The balance of the timo 
subsequent to mid -September was occupied by the compilation of the Report. 

The committee, while making a survey of delay in the disposal of suits, point out 
that the situation is serious in Bengal, Assam, Madras, Bombay and Siuii. They refer 
to a suit in the United ri‘Ovinc<;s, in which then^ were over 1,000 defendants, and to 
another suit in the I’cnjab where there were over ),100 deftmdauts. 

The comtuiiiue severely coudeom the methods of receiving and checking plaints, tiio 
issuing of summoiiscB and the preparation of cause list, but point out that tllu mass of 
arrears took the heart out of the prt'siding officers, in the moCussiis leading to a lack of 
proper supervision and laxity in several oiher directions. The committee even discovered 
iustauces where iudgments had not been delivered until a year after the arguments had 
been heard. There was no advantage in taking up the timt‘ of already overworked pre- 
siding officers in recording evidence on commission and the committee recommend in thvir 
place appointment of qualili< M pleaders with the powers of a court. As another means 
of giving relief to district judges, the committee suggest alterations in the jurisdiction 
of lower courts and devolution of work, besides an increase in the number of courts in 
places where the existing courts are overworked and undermanned. In particular, the 
committee recommend the development of village tribunals and investing them with 
jurisdiction for the trial of suits up to the value of Rs. 100. 

The evil of tooting is proposed to bo controlled by proclaiming it a penal offence and 
amendment of the Legal Practitioners Act is suggested, providing for reasonable and just 
remuneration to both senior and junior pleaders in important cases insteatl of leaving 
tbe latter's remnneialion to the grace of the senior. The committee approve of the sug- 
gestion for tbe appointment of registrars in district head-quarters to relieve the district 
judges of administrative and iiiiscelianeoas duties, and to act as heads of uniiicd offices 
of ail the courts situated in district headquarters 


Touching on the recruitment and training of judicial officers, the committee empha- 
sise that the poBsession of a law decree should be made an indispensable condition of 
appointment and suggest a scheme of selection from among nominated candidates. As 
regards district and sessions judgsbips tbe committee base their recommendations on the 
assomption that for many years to come a larger percentage of them wouicl be recruited 
from the Indian Civil Bervice cadre and remark that the evidence points to the necessity 
of more intensive legal training daring tbe probationery period. It is, therefore, proposed 
to place the young civilian in entire charge of munwif’s and subordinate judge's court 
daring a certain period of his training, so that he might familiarise himself with execu- 
tion work and administrative duties before being appointed as district judge. A certain 
number of civilians, the committee understand, have availed themselves of the coucessioiis 
by way of bonus for the prosecution of legal studies at the Inns of Court and returned 
to India after completing tbe course. 

Commercial litigation was on the increase in tbe Punjab, Delhi, Bombay, the United 
Psovinoes and Burma and provision must be made in places like Delhi, Amritsar, Cawn* 
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fore 'Bnd AbmadAbld for reMOi»b|e number of offioen to eninre oommerdnl oum being 
ciie^oied of without ddny nnd with aUieftction of the bntfneet oommanity. The ocmmitteiB^ 
tberdore, recommend the treining of selected officers In the eoerts cd presidency towns 
where oommeroiftl oases ere hnndled^ provided the local Oovernments concerned cannot, 
on financial gronnds, depnte to ffngland selected officers fot training in commercial law 
^and practice. 

The committee recommend a total abolition of the practice of granting ininnctioos 
to ruetrain arbitration proceedings beoanse arbitration should, in their opinion, be en- 
conragcd as much as possible. 

The committee feel unable to favour the proposal to establish in Calcutta a city civil 
court on tlie analogy of Madras, either on gronnds of economy or expeoition, bmnse 
cases affecting immovable property should be determined only in the High Court. As 
for Bombay, there was a bill prepared by the local Government with the object of 
granting extended jurisdiction to the Bombay small causes court and thereby relieve 
congestion of work in the High Court. But the committee advise postponement of this 
drastic alteration as there is a prospect of reduction in work. Regarding Rangoon also 
the committee discountenance the establishment of a civil court and observe that so 
long as two High Court judges are coping with first instance work the preference of 
the commercial community of Rangoon for the present system should be respected. But 
the committee suggest relief by t he introduction of remitted actions on the analogy of 
the English system. No High Court judge who , has accumulated about ten reserved 
judgments ought to sit in court until he has disposed of them, because to argue new 
cases before him would be to address oneself to a mortgaged mind. 

In case trial courts and first appellate courts cannot be substantially strengthened 
the committee would suggest a restriction of L§tt§rs PaUnt appeals arising out of second 
appeals and a change in the form in which second appeals are to be scrutinised, besides 
an obligation on the part of the appellant to deposit a fixed sum as security for the 
respondent's costs. It was conceivable that the requirement of security might exclude a 
good appeal, but failure to impose such requirement would in many cases end in the 
failure of the respondent to recoup his costs. 

The committee recommend that facilities should be increased for the payment of decrees 
to the court of decree-holder by money order. Such a procedure would limit disputes as 
to payment. 

The committee emphasise the importance of inspections by High Court judges in 
districts so that personal guidance might be given, and officers responsible for idleness 
or perversity dealt with suitably. The duties of registrars in High Court should be ex- 
tended in order to lelit^ve High Court judges of a portion of administrative work, when 
possible, and no person should be appointed as registrar unless he had considerable experi- 
ence as a civil judge. 

The committee remark that the project of codification of Hindu law could not be reject- 
ed as impracticable from the legal point of view, provided an attempt was made by stages. 

Justice Stuart, Sir T. Desikachari and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a note, condemn 
the biftami system as one that cannot brook reasoned scrutiny and propose a rule to 
prohibit all pleas couched in order to let in proof of the unreality of duly executed 
and registered instruments. On the other hand. Justice Rankin, Mr. DeSouza and Mr. 
Duval do not favour the proposal as they are not satisfied that the expected results would 
be obtained. 

The committee then examine the general conditions of work in various High Courts 
in all their aspects and make running criticisms along with their minor recommendations. 
These and other major recommendations contained in the report are classified into groups 
SO as to help in legislative action being taken thereon or other effect being given to them. 

The Coal-Committee was appointed to inquire and report generally on ** what measures 
can be taken by Government, the coal trade, the railways and 

Coal Committee ports, whether singly or in combination, to stimulate the export 

Report. of suitable coal from Calcutta to Indian and foreign ports, and, 

in particular, whether effective measures can be taken for the 
pooling and grading of Indian coal for export and for bunkering, and how the cost of such 
measures should be met." 

The Committee consisted of Mr. Noyce (President), Sir. Rajendranath Mnkheiji, 
Messrs. F. G. Legge, S. C. Stuart Wiliams, J. W. A. Bell, H. A. F. Whitworth, W. 0, 
BanerjM, and Mr. H. P. V. Townend (Secretary). 
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Ja regards qoalitj the Commlttoe eonslder that the ftsst Indian ooals oan nompate in 
any fgarket in the Bast, bat for mnch oompefition to be elfeotive only the beet ooala 
•hokid be exported, and partionlar oare ehonll be teiun eo as not to allow the oferssas 
pniehaser to be misled as to the precise quality of the coal to be d'tlirered. Bsoept at 
Bangoon and Madras, Imian coal ooald hardly hop'? to compote in overseas markets if its 
pithead price was higher than Bs. 3 to Be. 3-(i as. for Singapore, Bs. 64 as. for Oolombo, 
and Bs. 6 for Bombay and Karachi. Rs. 6 per ton might be taken as the average raising 
cost for the Jharia field and Ks. 6 per ton for the Baneeganj field. 

The prohibition of female labour would have serious effects on raising costs and under 
the conditicn there was no possibility of any reduoiioiis in wages. Increased use of 
mechanical appliance for coal ontting would not reduce raising costs, unless it were 
accompanied by an improvement in raising and railway- facilities, which would permit of 
an increased output. Two methods of reducing costs were an increase in output and 
avoidance of stacking. If stacking were avoided at least eight annas per ton on total 
output of coal could be saved . 

Bally Britlgo should be constructed with the least possible delay and the possibility of 
its being used by the Bcngal-Nagpar Railway should be further examined. Various 
suggestions are made for the improvement of Railway facilities. The working expenses on 
both the East Indian and the BcugaUNagpur Railways have iuorcased, in the opinion of 
the Committee, by a very much higher percentage than their receipts on coal. The 
difference between the present rates charged on export iu India and South Africa was 
favourable to Indian coal. 'So statistical case could be made out for reducing railway 
charges on coal, but such reduction should be made on general grounds. On these grounds 
the Committee recommend raising tiie rebate on export coal trom 25 to 37 atiii half per cent. 
The grant of a rebate ou export coat was preferable to that of a reduced rate. 

Preferential wagon supplies should be restricted to loco coal, iuoluding coal for inland 
river navigation companies, to coal for works of public utility and to certified coal for 
export, the balance of wagons available being distributed to the collieries on a propor- 
tionate basis. This sysr.<-m should be brought into force as soon as possible, but at least 
six months* notice of liic proposed change should be given to the coal trade and to 
consumers. 

When the post of Coal Transportation Officer is abolished, a whole-time railway officer 
should be appointed to facilitate the movement of export coal. If facilities for the move- 
ment of coal at the Docks were improved to the extent recomtnended by the Port Com- 
missioners, it should prove sufficient to deal adequately with any extension of the existing 
coal traffic, which coultl be jvgarded as probable in the near future. The question of the 
most suitable type of mechanical loading appliances for Calcutta should be investigated at 
an early date by an expert committee, which should report on the best type of mechanical 
loading plant adapteil to all types of open wagons. The committee should also investigate 
the possibiliy of using shoots for coal loaded by hand. The financial conditions of the 
Port of Calcutta were not such as to justify a drastic reduction of charges on coal. No 
statistical case for reducing the present level of charges could be established, but a 
redaction should be ma<le on general grounds. This reduction should take the form of a 
redaction of four annas in river dues on certified export coal. Steamer freights for coal 
could not in the present basis of working steamers be considered excessive. There was no 
prospect in the near future of a reduction in rates of freight on coal from Calcutta. 

It would be very difficult for individual exporters of Indian coal to establish 
themselves in overseas markets, owing to the bad repute into which all Indian coal ha^ 
fallen. A grading board should therefore be immediately established which would grade 
collieries which produced coal for export and would arrange the Issue of certificates for 
each consignment of coal exported. The most suitable constitution of the grading boani 
would be the Chief Engineer, Mining Board, as Ohnirman ; representatives of the Indian 
Mining Association and the Indian Mining Federation, one nominee each of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. The last two 
members would represent the consumers* interests on the boarfl. 

Exporters of coal to Bombay should be prepared to submit their coal to analysis when 
selling to consumers in Bombay. The pooling of coal for export was impossible in India 
and propaganda was necessary by the exporters of Indian coal at overseas ports. 

Mr. W. C, Bannerjea, Vice-Ohairman, Indian Mining Federation, ami one of the 
members of the Committee, in his valuable dissenting minute 
Minute of Dissent to. the report says : ** As I review the situation the only dis- 
tressing oonclusion to which I am disposed to be driven is hat 
Government themselves did not realise the grave injury which the Jou of foreign mgtket 
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mmot lor the ladlMi ml inuloA In the pnm oommaniqiw, dated 2Sth Hofember, 1922, 
in wbldb piOTieionAl dedsioo of tbe'^Government to withdraw the embargo wae aanonnoed 
the imimat obeerfation wat ma^ that a oompariBon of the prices of coal in Blngapofo 
' •and Colombo with those of simlmr qoalities for Calcntta rendered doubtful whether any 
export trade will be possible.** It would seem that the GoTemment deferred tlm 
r withdrawal of embargo till they were satisfied that the disparity of prioesof Indian 
nnd foreign mi was suffloiently wide to render the recovery of export market by Indian 
ooal an extremely unlikely and problematic proposition. The Indian Coal Export tiade 
was cut off at a moment when it reached its highest point, and it is the effect of this 
one severe blight which is still writ large on the present depressed state of the trade. 

' **I entirely dissent from the view that quality was an important factor in the loss 

of mrket already sustained or is^even to-day the dominating factor in the coal export 
•ituaiiou. Owing to a boom in industrial activity, as also the increased bunkering demand 
owing to a large volume of tonnage entering the Indian ports in the year 1919 and 1920, 
- the ooal prices in these years were naturally high and the shippers who were often 
middlemen had no doubt to make up the composite cargo and ship a mixture of different 
grades of coal in order to adjust prices. But it is idle to argue that the coal trade 
would have allowed the valuable port markets to go out of his hands by continuing to 
•i}pply coal of unsatisfactory quality. 1 am prepared to give the Indian coal trade 
credit for that much of good sense that it would have made the best endeavour to improve 
the quality of coal directly, it were obvious that their market in the centres of competition 
was seriously imperilled, in fact, when the shipments were resumed after the withdrawal 
of embargo, the coal trade gave special attention to the quality of coal shipped. It is 
useless to argue on the intrinsic value of the best grades of Indian coal. It is enough 
to recognise that Indian coal except of the very lowest grade is good enough for all 
ordinary kinds of consumption. This being so, it appears to me that the problem of re<fc 
covery of export market by the Indian coal trade is the problem primarily of price and 
then of quality. It is my view that my colleagues have overstressed tho aspect of quality 
to absolutely unwarranted proportions.** 


A Govt, of India Home Department Communique issued on the 20th March states that 

• the Secretary of State for India, with the concurrence of a 

Govt. Servants Conduct majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India held on 
Rules. the lOth February, 1925, has made the following amendments 

in the Government Servants Conduct Buies, namely, for Buie 
2 of the said Boles the following shall be substituted : 

**(1) Save as otherwise provided in this Buie a Government servant shall not, except 
with the previous sanction of the Government of India, (a) accept directly or indireoeiy 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, or (b) permit any member of his family 
SO to accept, any gift, gratuity or reward, or any offer of a gift, grutuity or reward from 
an Indian. 

**(2) The head of a Government or administration, or a political officer may accept 
A ceremonial gift from an Indian prince or chief if the gift is such that a ret urn present 
will be made at tbe expense of the Government. A gift so accepted shall be deposited in 
the Government toshakbana. 

'*(8) Any Government servant may accept from any Indian a complimentary present of 
Bowers or fruit or similar articles of trifiiug value, but all Government servants shall use 
their best endeavours to discourage the tender of such gifts. 

“ (4) Any Government servant may accept, or permit any member of his family to 
aooept, from an Indian who is his personal friend a wedding present of a value which is 
zeatonable in all tbe circumstances of tbe case, and which in tbe case of a wedding present 
offered to a European Government servant, or to a member of bis family, does not exceed 
Bt. 200 l All Government servants shall use their best endeavoures to discourage tbe tender 
of snob presents, and such acceptance or permission shall be reported to the Local Qovem- 
inent, and, if the Local Government so requires, tbe present shall be returned to the donor. 

** (5) If a Government servant cannot without giving undue offence refuse a gift of 
onbstantial value from an Indian, be may accept tbe same, but shall, unless tbe Govern* 
ment of India by special order otherwise direct, deliver tie gift to tbe Ooveinment. 

For Bnle 4 of tbe said Bnles the following shall be substituted : 
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^ (1) A Oovenuneat mnuit •h*ll not, Mve ultlu the pi«Tioiu i^Uoii of the Looei 
CbifmiiMDti reoeive ftny txoweli key or other eimilar eltiole offered to him et o oeremoniel 
fofftifeioiii eiicb M the iajing of o loondauon stone or th^opmUng of a pnblio bailding. 


**(2) A Local OoTemment may delegate itt power of eanotioh under eiib*Yaie (1) to 
OommiMionera of diTisions, or in the Ifadrae Presidency to the Board of Bereuue. 


^ (8) Nothing in sub-rule (1) shall be deemed to apply to the head of any Local QoTem* 
ment or administration, to any member of the Oovernot-Oenerai's or a Qovernoi's Esecutieo 
CounoiJ, to the Commiwioner in Sind, to the membeie of a Board of Kevenne, to a Financial 
Commissioner or to any Judge of a High Court.** 


The Politioal Secretary, Alwar SUte, issued the following State report on the firing 
that took place in Alwar early in June :»** Distoited and 

The Alwar Firing. grossly exaggerated accounts of the recent occurrences at 
Nimuebana, in the Alwar State, have recently appeared in 
certain papers. Prominence is given to these mischievous perversions of facts, evidcnlly 
produced by interested parties. His Highness's Government, therefore, oonsuter it desi- 
rable to publish an authoritative contradiction in order to dispel any erroneous ituprsfi- 
sions that may have been created by them. The facts are as follows : 

<« For some months past persistent attempts bad been made by agitators to stir up dis- 
affection among the Rajput cultivators of Bansur and Thanagasi tchsils of the State. The 
ostensible cause of the agitation was dissatisfation with the terms of the recent settlement, 
but there is reason to suppose that it was iu reality instigated by some agency outside tho 
Btate. Meetings of an indammatory nature were held, contrary to the State regulations, 
but these were not preventetl by the State in the hope that the malcontents would 
eventually ventilate their grievance, real or imaginary, in a constitutional manner. Not 
a single applioatiou has, however, been received by His Highness to this day, and when two 
brief Uslegrams were received, purporting to emanate from the so-oalled Hajput Committee 
in the two affected thasils. His Highness then deputed a commission to make enquiries 
on the spot. 

** Two attempts were made by sending State officials to summon the agitators before 
the commission, but they declined to appear in order to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity so afforded of submitting any representation they desired to make to the State 
authorities. They persisted iu their attitude of open defiance and continued to collect 
arms and to hold disloyal meetings. On the return of the commission from their fruitless 
errand, the leaders of the movement were summoned to Alwar, but they refused to come. 
Every attempt was again made to persuade them to desist from their undesirable attitude 
but with no effect, 

** Subsequently, news was received that they were convening another meeting, to be 
held on the border of the Alwar and Jaipur Slates, Cultivators were enjoined to come 
in large numbers with arms and were threaten^ with caste excommunication and the 
use of force if they failed to attend. His Highness’s Government immediately issued notices 
forbidding the meeting and warning the cultivators not to take part in this or other 
disloyal meetings, but to ventilate their grievances in the constitntional way. 

*‘1d spite of these instructions a meeting was held at Nimuohana, where a quantity 
of arms and stores bad been collected. It was openly declared that any action on the 
part of the State would be resisted by force of arms. 

*' At this stage His Highness’s Government were reluctantly compelled to take steps 
to arrest the lexers. The Sessions Judge and the Inspector-General of Police were 
instructed to proceed to the scene of the trouble and a detachment of State troops was 
sent with them. On arrival at Nimncbana, where the disaffected cuJlivatort, aimed with 
gnns, swords and other weapon, had gathered in force, prolonged and lepi ateci efforts 
were made to bring these persons to their senses by reason and persuasion. Finally, 
the Sessions Judge definitely ordered the men to disperse and warned them that if 
they failed to do so force would be used. The men refused to comply with the order and 
declared that they were prepared to kill, or be killed. The Sessions Judge then instruem 
the troops to surround the village, and still further attempts at persuasion were made, 
but the cultivators advanced to within dangerous proximity of the troops and some of 
the mob fired. 
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There was then no altemativ^lmt to giro the order to return the firet. A lew ronndi 
were fired, the resulting oasnaltlel being two killed end four wounded, of whom one 
more died subsequently, Thirtj-tk^ persons were arrested, and possession was taken 
of the large quantity of arms ana ammunition. Before the troops entered the Tillage a 
few huts caught fire, probably from the powder of the mneale-loading guns used by the 
v^ob, but certainly from no deliberate action on the part of the State officers or men to set 
'^fire to the huts, as suggested in some of the reports spread by malicious persons. Prompt 
help was rendered to the wounded and compensation was ordered to be paid to Tillagers 
whose huu were destroyed. An enquiry is now being instituted to ascertain the origin 
and the cause of the agitation, and further opportunity is being given to the loyal oulti* 
vators, wlio may consider that they have grievances, to represent before the offlceia 
conducting the enquiry. 

There iias been apparent delay in issuing this statement which is principally 
duu to the following causes: (1) That His Highness's Government did not desire the 
misdeeds of a f« A* of His Highness's subjects to be advertised publicly, and hoped that 
this woulil eventually not be necessary : (2) that the editor of the ** Pratap'^ of Cawnpoic 
visited Alwar and without permission, preceded to the scene of the incident, where he 
was recognised and brought back as, after having published the grossly exaggerated and 
falsely ooucoci.cd statements be could scarcely expect the State to show him the courtesy of 
being taken round. He was, however, shown some of the arms and ammunition collected 
in Alwar, and was also allowed to make certain observations for himself, upon which he 
stated that he was surprised at the statements made in his paper, and that be would 
proceed to contradict them. As these contradictions have not so far reached His High- 
ness's Government, and other papers have evidently taken the lead from the Pratap " 
it has now become Imperative in the interests of His Highness's subjects to publish a 
contradiction of the false accounts." 


On the 6th February 1924 a rosolution was moved by Diwan Bahadur Rangacbariar re- 
commending an early revision of the Government of India Act 

Reforms Enquiry with a view to secure for India full self-governing dominion 
Committee status within the British Empire and provincial autonomy in 

the provinces, an amendment tu this resolution was moved by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru suggesting the summoning at an early date of a Hound Table 
Conference to recommend, with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests 
of important minorities, the scheme of a constitution for India ; pud after dissolving the 
Central Legislature to place the said scheme for approval before a newly elected Indian 
Legislature and submit the same to British Parliament to be embodied in a statute. 

The resolution as amended was adopted by the Assembly on the 18th February 
1924, 76 non-officials voting for and 48 voting against. In the course of his final 
speech delivered on the same day, the Hon^ble bir Malcolm Hailey indicated that 
the Government were prepared to institute an enquiry. ** If our enquiry," he 
said, into the defects of the working of the Act shows the feasibility and the p^ibi- 
lity of any advance within the Act, that is to say, by the rule-making power provided 
by Parliament under the statute, we are willing to make a recommendation to that 
effect, but if our enquiry shows that no advance is possible without amending the Consti- 
tution, then the question of advance most be left as an entirely open and separate 
issue on which the Government is in no way committed. To that extent the scope of 
our enquiry goes somewhat beyond that originally assigned to it, but I must again 
emphasise the fact that it does not extend beyond that scope to the amendment of the 
Constitution itself." 

This debate was followed by the appointment of an official Committee for the purpose 
of examining the Government of India Act and its working and of exploring the possibi- 
lities of amendments calculated to lead to improvements in the working of the machinery. 

The cicumstanoes under which this Committee was constituted and its personnel 
and terms of reference have been set forth in the last issue of the Begister (see 1924 Vol I 
p. 641). The Committee began its work on the 4tb August 1924 and held the first public 
sitting to hear evidences on the 7th (see 1924 Vol. II p. 40). The bearing of evidences 
continued up to 24th October. The final report was issued in March 1925. In the follow- 
ing pages we give an exhaustive summary of both the Majority and Minority Reports. 



Reforms Elnquiry Comhiittee Heport 

(fbr Baikr History Sot Rofistsr 1924, Vol. Ip. 54J 4k m u p. 40). 

The motive for appointing a Committee to inquire into the working of 
the Indian Constitution of 1 9 1 9 was two-fold. It was intended to oidl the- 

blnf! of the Swarajya Party Election manifesto of October, 1 9*i3, and at tho 

same time to test the complaints that were being made almost univenally 
by Indian well-wishers of the Reforms, whose friendliness and moderation 
of temper could not be questioned that the Reformed Constitution waa 
failing and could not be made to serve satisfactorily its intended purpose aa 
a training school for responsible Government. 

The Swarajist Election manifesto declared : — 

** The Party believes that the guiding motive of the British in governing India ia 
to serve the selfish interests of their own country, and the BO-oalle<l Ueforms are a mere 
blind to fnrthor the said interests, under the pretence of granting responsible Government 
in India, the real object being to continne the exploitation of the unlimited resources of 
the country by keeping Indians permanently in a sabservient position to Britain by 
denying them at home and abroad the most elementary rights of citizenship.** 

The manifesto was disingenuous, because there were among those 
who framed it men who had known Lord Minto or Lord Morley, Lord 
Hardinge or Mr. Austen Chamberlain, liord Chelmsford or Mr. Montagu, 
or had known enough of their record to know them not only incapable of 
the duplicity and stupidity imputed to them, but as themselves convinced 
and warm adherents of the policy of Indian self-government, who had in 
the face of great difficulties and obstructions, done their host to build the 
road towards its attainment. It was silly, because even without such know- 
ledge, no man of adulc intelligenoo in public affairs could so misread political 
psychology or be misled by such misreading. It was paralytic, because it 
attempted, in policy an impossible straddle between the anarchism of Mr. 
Gandhi and political constitutionalism constructive democracy. The 
inherent ricketiness of its programme (combined with Mr. C. R. Das’s flirtatione 
with Bengal terrorism) has not failed to develop itself during the last 
fifteen months in indicating dissensions and confusion in the counsels of the 
National Congress parties. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee was requested^ 

'* To enquire into the difficultieB ariHing from or defects inherent to the working of 
the Government of India Act and the Rules thereunder, and to investiicate the feasibility 
and desirability of securing remedies for snob difflcnlties or defects, consistent with the 
structure and policy and purpose of the Act.’* 

They presented two reports, one signed by the three English members^ 
with Sir Mahomed Shaft (member of the Council of State) and the Maharaja 
of Burdwan (who also in a personal report expressed an intermediate 
opinion), the other by the four remaining Indian members. There ia little 
substantial discrepancy between the recognition on which rest the oriticisma 
of the two sections as to difficulties and defoots, though the emphasis laid on 
them differs. The majority observe that the Minority deal with some 
matters which they had felt themselves precluded from considering by the 
terms of the reference, and therefore did not allude to. The Minority say 
that they- felt at the outset that, though it was open to them to examine a 
wide field, so far as inquiry was concerned, in the matter of remedial proposals 
their scope was limited by the language used in the reference ; but that 
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trltaM tba remedies they we# competent as a Committee to reoomiheiid must 
•consist with the stnioture# polmy and purpose of the Act, or be addressed 
to the remldy of administntive imperfections t^ey had held that the 
inquiry showed that such remedies would not lead to any substantial acNranoe#, 
■Mhay were not precluded from indicating their views to that effect The 
minority had warrant for this attitude in the words used by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in announcing the proposal of an inquiry. : 


^ % We do not limit ourselTes to detnanding that the system shonld be further tested. 
We propose to make a serioas attempt to investigate justifiable complaints against the 
working of the scheme in practice, to assess the causes and to examine the remedies 
necessary. We claim that tbis^ must precede any general inquiry into the policy and 
edbeme of the Act itself or general advance within the Act. 

** If our inquiry into the difficulties of the working of the Act shows the feasibility 
•of any advance .within the Act, that is to say by use of the rule-making power provided 
under the Btatute, we are willing to make recommendations to that effect, but if our 
inquiry shows that no advance is possible without amending the constitntion, then the 
Question of advance must be left as an entirely open and separate issne, on which the 
"^vernment is in no way committed.*’ 


While the Majority refrained from the expression of any such opinion, 
they quotet with apparent concurrence, the judgment of the GoverooHn* 
Council of the United Provinces that the " partial dyarchy ” of the Reformed 
•constitution is ** a complex confused system, having no logical basis, rooted in 
•compromise, and defensible only as a transitional expedient.” They accord 
to the Reform constitution the very moderate testimonial that, whilst the 
period during which it has been enforced has been too short to enable a 
well-founded opinion as to its success ” to be formed, the evidence furnished 
to them was ** far from convincing them ’’ that it had failed. Turning to 
the report of the Government of the United Provinces quoted above, we 
'find that the eonolusion of Sir William Marris and his Council on their 


whole inquiry was that there is no half-way bouse between the constitution 
which they so forcibly damn and a new constitution, and that concessions 
falling short of complete provincial autonomy will placate no section of the 
•opponents of the existing system. 

It seems,” they say, ” to the Governor-in-Councii that the difficclties and Uiftcts 
inherent in the scheme are quite incurable by any mere alteration of the Act or rules. 
The utmost that changes so restricted could do would be to oil the wheels of the constitu- 
tional machinery, they could have no effect on the general and permanent tendencies of 
:the constitution itself.” 


This conclusion is not obscurely implicit in the report of the Majority, 
;as it is explicit in that of the Minority. 

The Majority make recommendations, from few of which the Minority 
•expressly or uncompromisingly dissent, for enabling the constitution to be 
worked with less friction and greater efiiciency. None of these recommenda- 
i;ions really touch the inherent vices of the dyarchical constitution in regard 
to its main purpose of forming a training ground in the working of Parlia- 
imentary institutions. And it is these that it is most necessary to examine. 

The Majority, after expressing those gloomy views of Dyarchy, proceed 
to say the best they can for it : and this is all they can say : 

A complex constitution like the cyarchy requires more particularly to be worked by 
leasonable men in a reasonable spirit, if deadlocks are not to ensue.” (So, whisper 
the Minority, does any constitution whatever?) “The existing constitution is working 
in most Piovinces, and it is giving a training ground in Farliamentary Government to 
the electorate, and also to the members of the Legislature and to Indian * Ministers. 
If recently in some of the Provinces it has not achieved the expected measure of success, 
it is because it was not worked on the lines and in the spirit which were intended.’* 
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The ^ nutrify axpraM their opinion ttat except by mne iorar' of 
diediam it " was oot poMible to afford aD r* equally TalupUe traiuing 
towiiidB respoiiaible OoiN^rDmeDt in India *”aiid still to laitguard those 
iooaditions upon which Government depends. This last phrase indioates 
what it was that determined the framers of the oonstitutioii to aooept\ 
a scheme in which so many inherent faults were freely reoognis^ at 
the time. They did not see how they could safely go further towards 
responsible institutions without losing the control which they dceme# It 
then essential to retain in the hands of the Governmeutsi pending* further 
Parliamentary experience. This is an intelligible and arguable position, 
but it ought to be recognised that the kinks in the constitution which were 
introduced with a view to such safeguarding, may really have been, as the 
Minority and practically all Indian witnesses argue they are. destructive to 
the concurrent purpose of giving a training ground in Parliamentqry 
Government. ; 

The Minority attribute some of the difficulty in working the constitutioii " 
to the atmosphere in which it was introduced ** but admit that ** within 
the legislatures themselves there was at the commencement a spirit of 
goodwill/’ The Minority say : 

** The very fact of the abstention of the advanceii political party from co-operation in 
working the reform helped to give them a better Btart than they might have had, had the 
Swarajists entered the Councils. The minority, therefore, <Io not admit the theory that 
the relorms have not been given a lair trial, or perceive how they could have been workeil 
in a better Fpiiit if instead of men who offered to take advantage ot them, others, frankly 
opposed, had entered the Councils. With the views these he.id at the time, reforms would 
have broken down at a very early stage. The atmtwphere which prevailed outside the 
Councils was one of hostility to (he Act. 

The crucial Parliamentary defects of tbe constitution as a training 
ground for responsible administration (admitted, though not emphasised, by 
the Majority) are brought out very clearly by the Minority. The first is the 
interdependence of the administration of ** reserved ’’ and transferred ” 
Bubiects, and the mutual reactions of policy in regard to them. 

The Minority add that Ministers can not be responsible solely to the 
Legislature, as the Parliamentary Joint Committee intended, because of the 
very real control that the Finance Department must exercise over all expeir 
diture, and because the points of view of popular Ministers and of members 
of Executive Councils in charge of intercurrent departments, who owe no 
responsibility to the Legislature and are steeped in official traditions, may 
and not infrequently do differ. In Madras and to some extent in one or two 
other Provinces. Governors have ignored the principles of the constitution, 
and treated both the responsible Ministers and the official heads o1 Depart* 
ment as constituting a single Cabinet. The Majority recommend that 
“ joint deliberation ” between the two sides of the Government on important 
questions should be definitely enjoined by a Rule. But this proposal, like 
tbe Madras practice, as has been repeatedly pointed out, is neither dyarchy 
uor responsible government : the responsibility of the Ministers to the Council 
must needs be in competition with their responsibility as members of a 
combined Cabinet, whilst there is no real responsibility of the other members 
of such a Cabinet to the Council. 

In the present phase of politics the representatives of the electors must 
show as a whole the temper of an Opposition : if they do not do so 
they will be undercut by a new Opposition, as they were in the last 
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AiMiHaii. very largely* by tbiSwanoiate. The Mi^rity refer to tliia fact as 
aboiriiig mieaoderataodiQg by t^e Electors oi the intention of Dyareby* and 
need for their fuller education. The electors simpiy^q not understand ;how 
any man can serve two masters. They still regard Bfioisters as Gbvenmient 
servants. The functioning of the Councils under these circumstances is not 
and cannot be made a training for Ministerial Parliamentary responsibilityf 
the Ministers not being Party leaders, however much it may be made a 
training for Ministerial administration, which is a different thing. 

The Committee had verbal and written evidence from past or present 
Indian Ministers and Executive Councillors from all the Provinces. All of 
these (they include two Rajas) were men of selected ability and capacity In 
public affairs who had entered the Councils and taken office to support 
the Reforms and had personal administrative experience of their working. 
. With the exception of three out of five ex-Ministers from Bengal, no doubt 
disheartened by the proceedings of the Swarajists in last year’s Council, all 
these witnesses gave reasoned opinions varied but congruous, impossible to 
dismiss as negligible merely because the Governors in Council officially 
(for reasons not so clearly expressed) opposed their conclusions, that the 
experiment of dyarchy has already taught all that it can be used to teach, 
that it is impossible to work it satisfactorily, that it is condemned, not only 
by themselves, who have tried to work it, and by all politicians of all Indian 
parties, but by an increasingly pronounced popular feeling, due to its failure 
to fulfil popular expectations-^that no mere alterations of Rules and Orders 
under the Act of 1919 can avert increasing difficulty and disorganisation in 
its administration, and that the time has come for attacking the considera- 
tion of further developments with a view to increased Provincial autonomy, 
and (less generally and emphatically) increased responsibility in the Central 
Government. If this opportunity is not taken, the situation, they are con- 
vinced will become yet more difficult. 

The significance of these reports and these opinions cannot be ignored. 
The Minority urge that the constitution should be put on a permanent 
basis with provisions for automatic progress — that is to say, progressive 
establishment of Provincial autonomy according to the development of the 
Provinces, so as to secure stability in the Government and willing co-opera- 
tion of the people. The Government ought immediately to take in hand the 
examination of the possibility. The Doctrine that ^cause the Act of 1919 
contemplated ten years of inaction in regard to reform, no motion should be 
made within that period is a futility which even the responsible spokesmen 
of the Indian Government have never themselves accepted. Indian politicians 
are critical and intelligent men, and reasonable men resent an irrational obs- 
tinacy, founded not on practical reasons, but on a formula. Formulas have 
1)0 validity, with Indian philosophy. If there are reasons against extension 
of responsibility, either because Indians are deemed incompetent or the 
electorate unfit to be enlarged, let them be frankly examined and stated* 
and the facts of the position faced. If matters are left as they are the 
Swarqjist party will be returned in increased strength at the next elections* 
the defects of dyarchy be more exasperatingly felt and purposes still further 
defeated. There is general consent that the line of development lies in the 
direction of provincial autonomy. The implications of that consent should 
now be explored and the practical task of adjusting the constitution in that 
direction taken in hand. (Lord Olmer in UonUmporary lUmw). 
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TKe Majority Rea or t. 

: tlie (ollowing is a summaiy of dio dUiotity lepoil a^asd hr 
Sit; K P. Muddiman. Dr. Mian Sir Mahomed Shafi, dre Mahataia* 
^Qi£ksi of Burdwan, Sir A. Froom. and Sir Henry Moncrietf-Smidi:— • 

The Secretary of State. 

1. The control of the Secretary of State and of the Secretary 
of State in Council” orer the official Governments in India in cases 
affecting purely Indian interests should be relaxed and efforts should 
be direct^ towards establishing a practice in this respect. 

Oovt. of India. — The Executive. 

2. The Oovernor*General and the other high officials mentioned in 
sub-section (1) of section 110 of the Government of India Act should 
be exempted from the jurisdiction of all Courts and not merely from 
the original jurisdiction of the High Courts. 

3. The powers of the Governor-Oeneral in Council to secure by a 
declaration that *‘the development of a particular industry** shall be a 
central subject should be modified so as to relax the existing res- 
triction and allow the power to be exercised with the concurrence of 
the local government or governments concerned. 

The Indian Legislature. 

4. The Courts should be barred from ** premature interference 
with the Presidents” of the two Chambers in regard to action proposed 
to be taken in either Chamber. The recommendation applies to the 
Presidents of the Legislative Councils also. 

5. The elected President of the Legislative Assembly should not 
be required to ** vacate his seat as” a member of the Assembly on 
his acceptance of that office. The recommendation extends to the 
elected Deputy President of the Assemblyi to the elected Presidents of 
the Provincial Councils and also to Council Secretaries. 

6. Bills affecting Hindu or Muhammadan Law should be referred, 
after leave for introduction has been given, to two Standing Committees. 
The members of the Standing Committees should consist mainly of 
members of the communities concerned but should include expeits in 
Hindu or Muhammadan Law, as the case may be, and also repre- 
sentatives both of the reforming and of the orthodox sections of the 
two communities. They should be appointed by a Committee of 
Selection. Before any arrangements are made on these lines the two 
Chambers of the Indian legislature should however be consulted. 

7. Power should be taken to enable the Government of India to 
prescribe the date on which the railway year shall begin for budget 
purposes and also to present the railway budget separately from the 
general budget. 

8. The bar against women being registered as electors for the 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara constituencies should bo removable by the 
passing of a resolution after due notice in the Assembly. 

9. The bar against “ women being elected or nominated as 
inembers ” of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature or of the Pro- 
vincial Councils should bo removable by the passing of rosolucions 
after due notice in the Chambers and the Councils. 

6 • 
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10. Speoisl repraieiiMioD for imaborf kboaren” io the XiOsUr 
tiro Asiambly should be piymded for# if local Ooveroments can aiaika 
arraagemantsi by eleotioDi and if uot* by nomination. 

11. The QovernorQeneral should have power to *' nominate 
persons whether oflSoials or non*offioialsi to be members of either 
vhamber of the Indian Legislatures as experts for particular bills or 
particular classes of bills. 

12. Tbe existing disqualification from being a member of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature or of a Provincial Council which 
follows from a conviction by a criminal court should be modified : (i) by 
increasing the period of sentence which constitutes a disqualifici^on 
from six months to one year : and (ii) by enabling it to be removed 
eutdect to provisions to secure uniformity by orders of the local 
government instead of only by pardon. 

13. Members of all the legislative bodies constitutecf under the 
Act should be exempted from (i) serving as jurors or assessors ; and 
(ii) arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during meetings of 
Ae legislature in question and for periods of a week before and 
after such meetings. This recommendation shouldi however, not be dealt 
with as a question of privilege but by amendment of, or action under, 
the ordinary law. 

14. The corrupt influencing of votes within any of the legislative 
bodies by bribery, intimidation and the like should be made a penid 
offence, and this should not be dealt with at present as a question 
of privilege. 

Provincial Governments— The Executive 

15. Joint deliberation between the two sides of the Government 
on important questions should be definitely enjoined by a rule to be 
included in the Devolution Rules. 

16. The Joint Responsibility of the Ministry is the ideal and the 
Devolution Rules and the Instrument of Instructions should be modified 
so far as may be necessary, to indicate this rather than that transferred 
subjects may be administered by the Governor acting on the advice of 
a single Minister. 

17. The constitution should provide that a Minister should ordinarily 
get the same salary as a Member of the Executive Council in the 
same province but that this may be varied by an Act of the local 
legislature so as not to be less than 3‘5ths of or more than the salary 
payable to a Member of the Executive Council in the same 
province. Section 52, sub'section (1) of the Act should be amended 
accordingly. 

18. The powers of control of the Governor over his Ministers 
should be more expressly indicated by the re-drafting of clause VI of 
the Instrument of Instructions so as to provide that, subject to a Power 
^ Interference to prevent unfair discrimination between classes and 
interests to protect minorities and to safeguard his own responsibility 
for reserved subjects and in regard to the interests of the members of 
the permanent services, the Governor should not dissent from the opinion 
of his Ministers. 

19. Provisions should be made in the provincial legislative rules 
giving a Minister who has resigned the right to make in the Council a 
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paMiBil wpUsmtion of tho mom of bfa|MiMttoD. The 
diMdd io to M poidUa follow Bogliab pnflior. 

SO. The roto of oMotiiTa bosinaaa made by GoTamon oodar 
•eisto 49 of the Act should ba amandad to pn>yida» where tiiis io 
Dol alraa^ the case, that— (a) a Member of Goonofl or a Ministar should 
be able to make a raoommeodation to the OoTamor that any case in 
his own Department should ba oonsiderad before the joint oabinet or 
before tiiat side of the Qovernmant with which it is directly concerned ; 
and (() the Secretary of the Department or other oflBcer with a right 
of direct access to the Governor should inform his Minister of every 

io which he differs in opinion from the Minister and of all other 
important eases which he proposes to refer to the Governor. 

21. The word *'may'’ in clause 3 of rule (2) of the Transferred 
Subjects (Temporary Administration) Buie should be changed to ''shall.'* 

22. The provisions as regards Council Secretaries in the provinces 
should be modified- (a) so as to provide that they shall get a reason- 
able salary the amount of which will be determined by an Act of the 
Local legislature ; and (5) that on the transferred side the Minister should 
make recommendations for appointment as Council Secretaries for the 
approval of the Governor, and that when appointed they should hold 
and vacate office with the Minister. 

28. The following provincial reserved subjects should now be 

transferred (a) No. 12. Fisheries. In Assam, (h) No. 14. Forests. In 
provinces in which it has not been transferred already, unless the Local 
Government concerned on examination of the position can make out a 
convincing case against transfer, (c) No. 16. Excise. In Assam, (d) No. 26. 
From amongst the Industrial matters included in this item the following 
(#) boilers, (f) gas, and (g) housing of labour. But boilers and housing 
of labour should remain subject to legislation by the^ Indian Legislature. 

24. The following action should be taken in regard to other 

provincial subjects.— (a) No. 15. Land Acquisition, Local Governments should 
be consulted as to whether, in so far as it relates to purely provincial 

land acquisition, this subject cannot be transferred, (b) No. 18. Pro- 

vincial Law Reports. The High Courts should be consulted as to 
whether this subject cannot be transferred, (c) No. 27. Stores and 
Stationery. The existing restriction on the transfer of this subiect that 
it is subject in the case of imported stores and stationery to such rules 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in CoiHicil should be 
deleted, (d) No. 43. Provincial Government Presses. The question 
whether this subject cannot be transferred should be examined. 

25. The two schedules of subjects annexed to the Devolution 
Buies should be examined and the lists should be re-arranged on a 
more logical basis. 

Provincial Gtovernments— The Legislatures. 

26. Power should be taken to modify by rules the existing 
stringency of the control over provincial legislation which is due to 
the previous sanction provisions by the inclusion of a proviso in sub* 
section (8) of section 80A of the Act. 

27. ^ ne existing provisions, contained in item 6 in the Schedule 
provincial subjects annexed to the Devolution Buies, which make,— - 

(i) the control of the establishment and the regulation of the con* 
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il tti i lte a ftnd fnneUdot of Jiair UoiTenitiei; and (ii) the Galentta Uni* 
and the control land organization of secondary education in 
of Bengali snlbgect to legislation by the Indian legisla- 
torei should 1 m deleted. 

28. When previous sanction is granted under section 80A or 
80C of the Act to provincial legii^tive proposals promoted by non- 
Offioials the tanotion should be available only to the member to whom 
it was granted and for the particular Council sitting when it was 
granted. 

29. If decided to be necessary the existing law in regard to the 
reservation of provincial Bills should be modified so as to make it 
oleari^(a) that a Governor may return a Bill passed by one Legislative 
Council for reconsideration by a new CouuciL in whole or in part; 
(b) thati when the Bill is so returned for reconsideratidni whether 
to the old or to a new Council, amendments may be moved in the 
Council to any parts of the Bill, if returned for reconsideration in whole 
«nd if returned for reconsideration in part to those parts ; and (c) the 
amendments suggested by the Governor are open to rejection or amendment 
by the Council. 

30. In order to enable the responsibility of the Ministers to the 
Councils to be enforced, provision should be made in the Provincial 
Legislative Council Buies for the following classes of motions:— (a) a 
motion of no confidence; (b) a motion questioning a Minister’s policy in 
a particular matter; and (c) a motion for the formal reduction of a 
Minister’s salary to be moved at the time when the demands are 
made for grants. 

So far as the latter class of motions is concerned it will be 
necessary to provide for them when amendments are made to section 
82 of ^e Act in regard to the Ministers’ salary. So far as the two 
former motions are concerned, in order to prevent them from being 
moved frivolously and to provide that they should come up for discus- 
aion at an early date, the rules should provide that the person who 
gives notice of the motion should show that he has the support of 
about one-third of the members of the Council, and that in that case 
the President shall direct that the motion shall be included in the list 
of business on a data not later than 10 days after the date of notice. 

81. Buie SO of the Provincial Legislative Council Buies and rule 
48 of the Indian Legislative Buies should be amended so as to secure 
that motions may not be moved when a demand is made for a grant 
for the omission of the whole grant. 

82. The Central Provinces Electoral Buies should be amended eo 
as to include an additional constituency comprising the Mandala district. 
It is for consideration whether the constituency should include Mandia 
town or whether the town should continue to be included it. the 
urban constituency of small towns in the Jubbulpore Division. When 
the constituency is created the existing provision in the rules for the 
nomination of a member to represent this district should be deleted. 

88. The six months’ residential qualification should not be required 
from candidates for European seats in any ot the legislative bodies 
constituted under the Act. In these cases candidates should only be 
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to have an All*Iiidia residential qm^oation wluoh ehooid not 
be tiffsotod by temporaxy lea^e of abeenoe mm India. 

S4« The representation of the depressed olasses in the Fro?inoial 
CSonneils should be increased and the Local Gtoyernments should be 
asked to formulate propomls in this respect The representation should 
be by election, if Local (3oyernments are prepared to recommend a 
system of election. 

35. The representation of factory labourers in the Proviooial 

Councils should be inoreased, and the Lo^ Gtoyernments should be asked 
to formulate proposals in this respect. The representation should be by 
election if possible. 

The Finance— Reyision of Meston Award. 

36. The Meston Settlement should be revised as soon as a 
favourable opportunity occurs. 

37. The Member of the Executive Council in charge of the 

Finance Department should not be in charge of the main spending 
departments. 

38. The Devolution Rules relating to the appointment of a “Joint 
Financial Secretary” should be modified so as to provide for a power 
to appoint “ Financial Advisers” to the Ministers in regard to trans- 
ferred subjects. 

39. Devolution Rule 31 should be amended so as to indicate 

clearly that it applies not only to the “ distribution of revenues” on 
the occasion of the preparation of the annual estimates of revenue 
and expenditure but also to the distribution “ between Reserved and 

Transferred Departments” of any revenues which may become available 
during the course of a financial year. 

40. The powers of a Member or a Minister to “ sanction re* 

appropriation” which now only extend to re-appropriations vnthin a 

grant between heads subordinate to a minor head should be extended, 
subject to the existing limitations in regard to expenditure which in- 
volves a recurring liability and in regard to the communication to the 
Finance Department of a copy of any order, to any re-appropriation 
within a grant from one major, minor or subordinate head to another. 

41. In such cases as those relating to the grant of forest rights 

the provincial “ Finance Departments” should prescribe that the “ assent” 
in cases, in which previous consultation with it is required by the rules 
may be presumed in cases of even greater importance than those that 
may now be disposed of by the permanent ofliicials of the Forest Department. 

42. Steps should be taken to obtain a definition of the phrase 

* Government of India’ in section 20, sub-section (l), of the Act. The 
scope of the phrase should extend, for example, to expenditure on the 
financing of industries by private persons. 

43. If the experiments now being undertaken in regard to the 
** separation of accounts from audit ” show that such separation is feasible, 
and if it is also found to be feasible to “separate provincial accounts” 
from the accounts of the central government, action should be taken in 
both these directions. 
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^|li6 PaUio Serrioas* 

44. Any action neocMarj lor the " protection of the senriceB in 
the exereiae of their functione and in the enjoyment of their recogniaed 
righta and privilegea ahould be taken. 

45. The control over recmitment for the aervioea in the tranafer- 
red field ahould be entruated to the proposed Public Serrioea Commission 
or Commissions. 

46. In the rules for recruitment Gk)vernment should provide thati 
with due regard to efficiency* "'all communities’* ahould receive due 

representation in the public services.” That is* if a due representa- 
tion of persons* belonging to a particular community who have passed 
a prescritod efficiency bar can be obtained for each service* the community 
should receive due representationy if necessary by nomination, in each service. 


The Minority Report 

The minority report which is signed by Dr. Sir Bahadur 
Sapru* Sir P. S« Sivaewamy Aiyer* Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. R. 
P. Paranjpye is a lengthy document. It gives the history of the 
demand tor a further advance of constitutional reform and gives 
an account of the reform movement over many years. 

The complaints brought against the present system of Covernment 
are* says the report* as follows:— 

(1) The impinging of the administration of reserved upon that of 
transferred subjects and vies versa ; (2) The absence of joint responsibility 
of the Ministers; (3) The absence of joint deliberation between the 
two halves of the Government ; (4) The attitude of the permanent 
officials towards the Reforms* their relations with the Ministers and their 
general position in the new constitution ; (5) The difficulties in the way 
of Ministers arising out of the overriding powers of the Governors 
under the Act; (6) The control of the Government of India and the 
S^retary of State; (7) (a) The measures of control exercised by the 
Finance Department ; (b) The fact that under the rules the Finance 
Department is in charge of a member of the Executive Council* who is also 
in charge of the spending departments ; (c) The disqualification of the 
Ministers to hold the portfolio of finance by reason of the Devolution Rules. 

These complaints are dealt with seriatim. 

Possibility of Advance by Rules. 

”It has been urged”, says the report* "that an advance can be 
made by action under section 19A of the Act and without any radical 
amendment of the Act itself. With all respect to those who maintain 
this view* we entirely differ from it In ^e first place* it is obvious 
that under section 19A* the Secretary of State can only "regulate and 
restrict’* the exercise of the powers of superintendence* direction and 
control vested in him. In the second place* such regulation and restriction 
of powers must be with a view to give effect to the purposes of the 
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Goiliiimaiit of Indio Act. Theia purpoM ore defined in tAe preoiiiUe» 
oodi^^^ m think that even if the S^fetary of ^State felt diepoaedt he oovdd 
n (4 the mere ezeroise of hia powera under tbia^ aeotion* abdiah 

dj^i^y. In the third plaoe, reading the aeoond and third parta of aeetion 
19A with the firat part, it aeexna to ua that the relaxation of the 
control oontemplatiNl by aection 19A can only be with regard to Provincial 
Oovemmenta and cannot have any relation to the Central Government. 
The woida ** aubjecta other than tranaferred aubjecta in the aeoond part 
of the aection, and the worda “any rulea relating to tranaferred aubieota " 
in the third part of the aection aeem clearly to indicate the limita of 
the relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State contemplated by 
the rule-making power under thia aection. We alao think that the 
relaxation of control provided for by thia aection cannot mean the aame 
thing aa diveatment”. 

After Buggesting the transference of more sublecta the report deals 
with the question of franchise and does not agree with the majority 
that there should be no general broadening of the franchise. The ade- 
quate representation of the depressed classes and factory labour by means 
of election is urged with an extension of seats in the Assembly and 
the Provincial Legislatures. Women, it is recommended, should be enfran- 
chised by rules in every province and should also have a right to 
stand for election. The aim of special constituencies should be to 
encourage territorial electorates and not to extend the principle of special 
electorates. The abolition of communal representation seems to be out of 
the question, but the report is entirely opposed to any extension of the 
principle. The report is opposed to the retention of the official “ bloc “ 
on principle as it merely served the purpose of adding to the voting 
strong^ of the Government. In regard to European commercial representation 
in the Assembly the minority has no ohioction to the recommendations 
of the minority. 

The Secretary of States’ Control 

In regard to the control of the Secretary of State in Council over 
the central and provincial reserved subleots the report says “ We think 
that consistently with his responsibility to Parliament any divestment of 
such control is out of question, and any relaxation of it by definite dele- 
gations of powers by rule must be of a very limited character. We note 
that the majority are of opinion that the step which, in their opinion, 
should be taken is to work towards establishing a practice in conformity 
with the position taken by the joint Committee that control in cases 
affecting purely Indian interests should not be exercised. We venture 
to doubt whether such a convention would be of any permanent value 
or could effectively put a stop to the powers of control, particularly 
when it is realised that it is extremely difficult to define the expression 
“purely Indian interests.” Bearing in mind the present Indian Consti* 
totion we do not feel justified in building much hope on such a convention.’ 

Conclusions 

“ While we agree with the minority that the constitution, aa a whole, 
requires to be worked by reasonable men in a reasonable spirit if 
desdlocka are not to ensue, we venture to think that this will hold 
good in the case of any other constitution. In our opinion, the ayatam 
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of pFATohy WM daring the fint three yean everywhere worked in the 
Legielaturee by men most of whom were profesa^ly its friends and 
whoi generally speaking* tried to work it in that spirit of reasonableness 
which is referred to by the minority of oar colleagues, and it is no 
exaggeration to say— indeed this is also the testimony of several local 
Oovemments which we have quoted above,— that generally a spirit of 
harmony and co-operation prevailed between the Legislature the 
Executive, notwithstanding the fact that the atmosphere outside was 
for sometime markedly unfavourable. 

**The Indian Ministers and Members of Executive Councils also, 
upon whom new opportunities of service were conferred, appear to us 
to have been within the sphere of their Executive duties, equally 
eager to work the constitution in the same spirit of reasonablenesst and 
yet differing from the majority of our colleagues we have been forced 
to the conclusion that the present system has failed and in our opirdon 
it is incapable of yielding better results in future. 

"The system has been severely tested during the course of this 
year and its practical breakdown in two provinces, viz., Bengal and 
the Central Provinces as a result of the opinions of the majority of 
the members of the Councils of these two provinces who refuse to 
believe in the efSoaoy of Dyarchy and the tension prevailing in the 
other Legislatures for similar reasons, point to the conclusion that the 
constitution requires being overhauled. 

"It has failed in our opinion for several reason : (1) There are the 
inherent defects . of the constitution which though theoretically obvious 
at its inception have now been clearly shown by actual experience to 
exist. (2) The Ministers' position has not been one of real responsibility. 
(S) While in a few provinces the practice of effective joint deliberation 
between the two halves of the Government has been followed, in 
several of them it has not been. (4) Excepting to a partial ead/ent 
in Madras, almost everywhere else the Ministers have been dealt with 
individually by Governors and not on the footing of collective respon- 
sibility, (6) The close inter-connection between the subjects of adminis- 
tration whith have been divided into * reserved ' and * transferred ' has 
made it extremely difSoult for Legislatures at times to make in practice 
a distinction between the two sections of the Government with the 
result that the policy and administration of the Reserved half of the 
Government have not infrequently been patent actors in determining 
the attitude of the Legislatures towards the Ministers and have also 
in our opinion prejudiced the growth and strength of parties in the 
Councils. (6) The Meston Award has crippled the resources of the 
provinces. It has been the corner stone of the entire Financial system, 
and it has prevented Ministers from developing Nation-building Depart- 
ments to the extent which would have enabled them to produce any 
substantial results. (7) The defects of the Rules which we have noticed 
before and the constitution and the working of the Finance Depart- 
ments have put a severe strain on the system. 

Irremovable Executive 

"The criticism which the Montagu-Chelmsford Report made of the 
Congress League Scheme has been demonstrated to be true in actual 
experience of the defects of having sn irremovable Executive with 
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ao diiM mQonty in the Legislature as is the ease iu the Legislative 
Asaeislbly under the present Oonstitution : **An Ezeoutive which is 
indep^ent of its Legi8latare”x says the Report ‘'as the Indian Ezeoutives 
have hitherto been, can carry on the Govemment in virtue of authority 
derived from without; a party Ezeoutive can govern because it interprets 
the win of the people as represented by the Assembly, but wherever, 
as in Canada or Malta, attempts have been made to set up an 
irremovable Executive and a popular Assembly acute conflict has 
ensued and has resulted either in advance to popular government or a 
return to autocracy.” It is scarcely necessary to point out that since 
the above passage was written, responsible government has been intro* 
duoed in Malta with certain reservations relating to matters of Imperial 
interests. 

*'We think that the Behar Gk)vernment has correctly summed up 
the position in the provinces by saying that Dyarchy is working 
‘creakily’ and ^ minor remedies may cure a creak or two.* We have 
ezamined in detail the sections of the Government of India Act and 
the Rules made thereunder with a view to see how far 'creaks* discovered 
can be 'cured.* We are satisfied that this process, though it may lead 
to some improvement of the admimistrative machinery in some respects, 
will not produce any substantial results. We do not think that the 
suggested amendments, if effected, will afford 'valuable training towards 
responsible government’ or will provide any solution of the difficulties 
which we have discussed in our chapter on political conditions, or that 
they will strengthen the position of the Provincial Governments in 
relation to their Legislatures or that of the Central Government in 
relation to the Assembly. 

"The ms^iority of our colleagues say that no alternative transitional 
system has been placed before us. We think that no such alternative 
transitional system can be devised which can satisfactorily solve the 
administrative or political difficulties which have been brought to our 
notice. To our mind the proper question to ask is not whether any 
" idternative transitional' ’ system can bo devised but whether the 
constitution should not be put on a permanent basis, with provisions 
for automatic progress in the future so as to secure stability in the 
govemment and willing co-operation of the people. We can only express 
the hope that a serious attempt may be made at an early date to 
solve the question. That this attempt should be made— whether by 
the appointment of a Royal Commission with freer terms of reference 
and larger scope of enquiry than ours or by any other agency— is a 
question which we earnestly commend to the notice of the Government.’* 


The following are detailed extracts from the Minority Report 

After summarising the complaints against the present system, as 
given on p. 46, the signatories say: — 

We propose to deal with them •eiiatlm 

(1) Government being a single nnit, experience shows that it is Impossible 
to divide its fanctloos into aater-tight oompsrtments. Indeed from a eonstitotiooai 

7 
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i^iil of view ft dlvlfioii of ftlM fftiietioiii of Oownmentf It eoftrodj prietloililo. 
Bfti tile fiftl diffioftlttei of the dlvieloB efbeted bj Djftrobj wbieb, In fbe woitii 
of tbe Oovemor-iB-Ooonoil of the Ualted Provinoeei It **ft enmhioiie, oMples 
imd coofoted tjetein, bftving no logicftl bnile ftpfieftr moet ^dearlj wboe the 
ftfatem ia eumined from on ftdmialatrfttive point of. view. In their dpifftteh of 
the lltb. November, 1918, the Ooveroment of Bomboj obaeived fti follow! 

*• ft reference to the reoorde of the Government will ehow thftt there le 
•oftroely a qaeatlon of importance which eomee np for diaenaeion and aettle- 
ment in any one of tbe Departmenta of Government which doee not teqniio 
to be weighed oaiefnlly in the light of oonaiderationa which form tbe provinoe 
of another Department of Government. The Primary daty of the Government 
aa a whole la to preaerve peace and order to protect the weak againat the 
atrong, and to aee that in the diapoaal of all qneationa coming before them the 
conflicting intereata of the many different oJaaaee affected receive dne attention. 
And it foUowa from thia that practically all propoaala of importance put forward 
by the Miniater in charge of any of tbe departmenta anggeated for tranafer will 
involve a reference to the anthoiitiea in charge of the reaerved departmenta. There 
are few, if any, anbjecta on which they (tbe fnnotiona of the portiona of the 
Government) do not overlap. Oonaeqnently the theory that, in the caae of a 
tranaferred aubject in charge of a Miniater, it will be poaaible to diapenae with 
referenoea to Departmenta of Government concerned with tbe control of reaerved 
enbjeota ia largely without foundation**. 

We do not think that the antioipationa of the Bombay Government were by 
any means extravagant and from the evidence before na we are aatiafled that those 
antioipationa have proved remarkably true in actual administration. In this connection 
we would refer to what Mr. Ghintamani has said in hia memorandum : ** In the 
light of my experience, 1 must endorse every word of tbe above paaaage. Tbe 
obaervationa of the Government of Bombay on tbe question of financial control 
leading np to the conolnaion that Ministers alone cannot be responsible to the 
Legislature beoanao of the real control that tbe Finance Department muat exercise over 
all the expenditure up to the time when it la made have been demonstrated to be 
not a whit leas true It ia by no means difficult to conceive that tbe point! of 
view of popular Mlniaters and the members of the Executive Council who owe no 
responsibility to the Legislature and at least half of whom are brought np in official 
traditions from the start of their career should not infrequently vary and lead 
to unsatisfactory results. We regard this feature aa one of tbe inherent defeota of 
Dyarchy. 


Joint Besponsibility. 

The next defect which we desire to notice ia one that was very much 

pteaaed on our attention during our investigation. It was pointed out to ns by a 
majority of tbe ex-Minlstera whom we examined that tbe Ministers were dealt 

with by their Qovernora individually and not collectively. In other words, the 
point raised was that there were Ministers but no Ministriea. The evidence of Mr. Cbitnavls 
and Bao Bahadur Kelkar of the Central Provinces, of Lala Harkiabenlal of tbe Punjab, 

and of Sir F. C. Mitter of Bengal shows that not only did tbe Governors act 

with their Ministers separately but tbe latter, in some provinces at any rate, 
themselves did not observe the convention of joint responsibility. On the other 
hand, too evidt^nce of Mr. Ghintamani shows that tbe late Ministers in the United 
Provinces prescribed for themselves a different course of condnot oonsistent with the 
true ooDstltutional position. Dealing with the question of the relations of the 
Governor and tbe Ministers, Mr. Ghintamani describes in detail the practice followed 
in tbe United Provinces at the commencement of the new era and the variation! 
of that practice latter on. 

U. P. Government*! Views. 

The Governor In Connell of the United Provinces, in his letter, dated the 8rd 
July 1924, however, takes the view that **even in England the joint responsibility 
of the Gabinet does not extend to all the aots of all the Ministeie composing it; 
and in India, where the Ministers are not alweys drawn from a single weU* 
organised party, the tiee between them cannot be as close as they are in England. 
Bat it rests In the main with the Ministers themselves to determine how far joint 
responsibility is to be carried. Pandit Jagat Narain, the late Mlnicter for 
oclt-Governmont, carried it to the point of .resigning over a qoeetion with which ho 
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Mm ^ ^ ^ miguitkm ol m Mloiiltt mul U«m 

CDtW^Hittk el bit eotieegee or oolleegeei , atehl ofleoi ia ibe m 

ffbtfihlliigi make ll Ivpoatible lo fOrm a Mialalrj." We leeosals* mi .i^ 

Oofpibr tuijr bad il dlfloall lo form a bomogeaeoiit lOaitttj, bal ia oat oelaioa 
Iht# idMmId be ao iaioperable diffioal^ tor a Qoferaoi lo appoial. Item 
ftoiM Ml&iileft wbo woald agree lo work apoo a footiag ol jotal letpoatlbililj. Oa 
Ibii qnetlloa the Joint Seleot Committee In their oeoond Beporl obeervM at 
loUbwt The Committee think it important that when the deoltloa it left to 
the Hinitterial portion of the CofernoMnt the corporate reipontibilitj of Ifinitlert 
Aoald not be obtcnred. rb« j do not intend to imply that| in their opinion, tn 
every oate in which an order ia patted in a trantferr^ department the order 

ahonld reoeive the approval of all the Minlatera; each a prooednre would obviontly 

militate againil the ezp«*ditiona diipotal of bnainett and againat the aooepted eanont 
of departmental reeponaibility. Bnt in oaaet which are of tniBoient importanoe to 
have called for ditcntaion by the whole Government, they are clearly of opinion 
that the final dediion thonld be that ol one or the other portion of the Qovem- 
ment at a whole." 

The Central Provinoee QovernmenI'i Viewi. 

We ohall now briefly review the oplntoni of tome of the local Qovemmenit. 
The Governor in Coanoil of the Central Provinoea in hie letter, dated 7th Jnly 
1924, takei the view that at the preeent atage of development of thooe provinoee, 
the jjint reaponeibility of the Minletere would mean the abiolnte rale of the 
majority party in the Coanoil in the tranaferred departmenta. The Governor woald 
profer to let the convention come into being by a natural prooeea of growth 

aa the reiolt of the development of party organiiation. We ahail deal with tte 

qaeation of party organisation hereafter. 

The tladraa Hinialera. 

We may call attention to paragraph 22 of the letter of the Government of 
Madraa, dated 28th Jnly, 1924. The Madraa Ifiniatera alao have in their mlnate 
adverted to thia qaeation. The fiononrable the Baja of PanagaJ, In bia mlnate, 
dated 12th Jane 1924 obaervea : Bach HIniater baa to deal with a Governor 

individually. There ia no joint miniaterlal reeponaibility." The Honoarable Blr 
A. P. Patro In hia mlnate, dated 12th Jane 1924 obaervea : The difficulty created 
by aeotlon 62 la to place the Mioiateri oompletely under the power of tbeOovernor» 
There la no room for development of joint and oorporate reaponalbllity under the 
cironmatanoea. The Act ought to provide for the independence of the Ifiniatera and 
the Governor acting with the Minlatera abonld decide any queatton by a majority.*' 

Madraa Government'a View. 

Dealing with tbeae erltloiami of the Minlatera, the Governor in Connell obaervea : 
**Tbe proviaiona of anb-aection 3 of Section 62 contain nothing Inconalatent with 
the development desired ; the Governor it to be gnided by the advice of hia 
Mlniaters, nnleas he aces aaffioient cause to diaaent from their opinion. It ia rather 
the wording of the Inatrnment of Inatrnotions and of varlona pasaagea in tbe 
Devolution Bnlea which seem to contemplate that the Governor is to act with 
a Minister and not with hia Minlatera. In ao far as tbeae documents contain proviaiona 
practically inconalatent with or detracting from tbe conception of joint roiponsibllity 
of Mlniaters, there may be a case for their modification. Bo far ao thia Freaidency 
la oonoerned. the difficulty ia more theoretical than practical. The Cabinet system 
to which reference has been made baa tended to foster joint reaponolbility among 
Minlatera Involving, aa It baa done, tbe attempt to administer affairs ao a Joint 
Qovernaaent. In other provinoea. It to believed, Minlatera were not nanally oboaen 
aa representing a particular party, and it is doubtful if they could be chosen now. 
Instead of altering tbe Act ao tbe Minitteis appear to contemplate, it would 
probably be onffioient to modify the Inatrnment of Instinotiona and tbe Devolution 
Bnlea, and to trust to the growth of a convention enoh as tends to be estabiiahed In 
Madras. 

Thao the difficulty has mainly arisen by reason of the wording of tbe loatrument 
of Instmotiona, bnt we desire to point out that party ayatem to already beginning to 
grow and wia antleipate that with the march of events, It will become strongs 
and more defined at no diatant date. But tbe growth of joint reaponaibillty abonld 
bo allowed to depend npon tbe personal edneation of the Governor or the Minlatera. 
In onr opinion, the aUtnte itself should be so amended a« to oeoare tbe joint fee* 
ponalbttlty of tbe Ministers. 
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Joint Deltbexntloii. 

We now poM to the third eomplaint which ccenii to ne to be one of citnl 
ftmportnnoe« hofing legerd to the min^ eheracter of the Biecutife ,Go?ernmen^ 
The Aot itielf makei no pro?ieion for joint cicltberation between the two eeolione ol 
the Gofernment. The Joint Beleot Committee* however, laid oonsiderahle etreei on. 
the deelrabllitj of foetering a habit of joint deliberation in regard to a large oategorj 
ol bDiinesi ol the oharaoter which wonid naturally be the sabject of Cabinet ooneoltatloa* 
The Committee were diitinotJj of the opinion that joint deliberation between membere of 
the Biecntive Connoil and the Miniatera aittlng nnder the ohairmanahip of the Govmov 
ehonld be carefollj fostered. The Committee attached the highest importance to 
the principle that when once opinion baa been freely exchanged and the laat word 
had been said, there should be then no donbt whaterer aa to where the responaibllity 
for the decision lay. Therefore, in the opinion of the Committee after anoh con* 
saltation, when it was clear that the decision should lie within the jnrisdiction of 
the one or the other half of the Government that decision in r<!spect of a 
reserved snbjiOt should be recorded separately by the Execntive Connoil and in 
respect of a trantferred subject by the Ministers, and all acts ancL proceedings of 
the Government should state in definite terms on whom the responsibility for the 
decision rested. The Committee visnalised to themselves the Governor acting as an 
informal arbitrator between the two halves of the Government. They considered 
that it wonid be the duty of the Governor to see that a decision arrived at on 
one side of bis Government was followed by sneb conseqaential action on the 
other side as might be necessary to make the policy effective and homogeneous. 
Lastly, they laid down that in the debates of the Legislative Council members of 
the Bxecntive Conocil should act together and Ministers should act together but 
should not oppose each other by speech or vote. Members of the Executive Council 
should not be required to support either by speech or vote proposals of Ministers 
of which they did not approve ; they should be free to speak and vote for each 
other's proposals when they were in agreement with them. 

Mr. Montagu's Views 

Mr. Montagu io his speeoh of 5th June 1919, on the motion for the second 
reading of the Government of India Bill in Parliament, put the position more 
briefly as follows — if reserved subjects are to become transferred subjects one 
It ii absolutely essential that daring the transitional period, although there is 
no direot responsibility for them, there should be opportunities of influence and 
consnltatioD. Therefore, although it seems necessary to separate the responsibilitj 
there ought to be every room that you can possibly have tor cousoltation and joint 
deliberation on the same policy, and for acting together for the purpose of con- 
sultation and deliberation, as the bill provides, in one Government." We have 
taken the liberty quoting these passages at length because the question of joint 
deliberations has attracted much public notice and some ol the Governors in Conn- 
oil have also referred to It in tbeiz letters to the Government of India. Oar atten- 
tion has also been drawn by some witnesies to the varying practices in the pro- 
vinces. In Bengal, we gather from the letter of the Governor in Council, dated 
the Slst July, 1924, that the two halves of the Government worked in nnision and 
that the system of dyarchy was not liberally adhered to. 

Varying Practice. 

Tbe Governor in Council of the Central Provinces in the letter dated tbe 7th 
Jnly 1984 stated that in his province every effort bad been made to carry on tte 
Government in the spirit of the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. 
Bat to secure uniformity the Governor In Council qoi'Sidered it desirable to inolode 
in the rules of business made nnder section 49 <2) of the Act a rule requiring 
joint deliberation between both halves of tbe Government on all questions of 
Important policy. From the letter of the United Provinces Government, we gather 
that siuoe His Exoellenoy the present Governor assumed office, there has in fact 
been joint deliberation on all matters in which both sides of the Government 
were oonoerned. Mr. Cbintamani faas in his memorandum given his impression of 
the joint working of the two halves of the Government. According to him, the 
praotiee was followed for the major part of the flrst year, but in the second year 
of his dBoe joint meetings of the whole Government became less and in the 
third, still less frequent. Tbe system bad worked well, it wonid appear, just in 
the meainie In which dyaiohy was departed from, while misnaderstandingB, difEeiences 
and friction became only too frequent after dyarchy came to be a fixed Idea in 
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tiM liKin^i mind. U ilie bagiaoiiig, Mootdtag lo hAm» «* Ihm mn ivaito 
■iiiil^iilr' nt Ibe whole aoeerttmeot ; to^ aiaetiiifgi fiediiftUiir heoMM l«ie tiwmA 
«hli( # tiowi we had not men thaa one lo a laoath, oi efeo oae lo a eoaola 
ol niilMlibi Of aoie.*' alio find frM the etldeoee that at leaet on one ooeotieo 
one liimber of the fiaeontife Oooaeil epoka opealj at a meetlof of the Laglalatife 
Ooe^tf egaiaet the poll 07 of the Minietete. We andefttand that in Bomhaj )oiat 
BMldaga wete held from Jane 1921 onwarda, bat ftlei or papers relating to baiineM 
on the reaerved aide do not appear to haee been, aa amie, oiroalated to the lilalatera 
who wm oonaeqaentlj anable to give anj oonaidered opinion on it» Tbej thaiefoit 
abitalaed, aa we are Informed by one of our eoUeagnea, Dr. Patanipye, from taking 
any prominent part in the diaonssion, in ICadraa, we gather from the letter of the 
Oovernor in Oouncil that ** joint oonaaltation ^between the two parta of the Govern- 
mpnt has from the first been laid down ae eaaential and haa not been withont the 
advantage of increasing the inflaenoe of Ministera In the Connoila of the Government 
and in extending that inflaenoe over the whole range of Ghivernment aotivitiea. It 
has alao resnlted, as the Ministers themselves wonld probably admit, in giving them 
the advantage of the steadying inflaenoe of the wider administrative experieaoe 
enjoyed by their colleagues of the reserved half, and Hia Excellency the (Governor 
In Connell regards tt aa one of the most encouraging symptoms that Miniatera have 
been ready to weigh well the advice thna given them, aa well as that of the 
■ecretarieo and heads of departments under them." Dealing with this matter. Sir K* 
y. Beddi, an ex- Minister in Madras, says : It mast not, however, be forgotten 
that it was not the dyarchieal system aa conceived in the Act bnt an attempt to 
ignore it and get over its inherent difflonlties that made it possible to achieve 
the little snoceas which Madras la believed to have achieved." 

To earn np, the conolnaiona which we have arrived at on this point are:— (1) that 

the system of joint deliberation between the two halvee of the Government in the 

spirit of the recommendations of the Joint lileleet Committee has been followed only In 
Madras and Bengal; (2) that in other provinoea it has either not been followed 
oonsiatently or to the extent and in the manner contemplated by the Joint Select 
Committee or laid down in the Instrament of Inatrnctions ; ( 8 ) that in some pro- 
vineea at any rate Ministera have not been satisfied with the manner In which it 
l^a been followed. Maoh as we appreciate the wiadom of the recommendations of 

the Joint Select Committee and of the observations of Mr. Montagn, which we have 

quoted above, we feel that in the beet of olroamstances the habit of Joint deli- 
beration between the two halves of Government, good as it may be so far as it 
goes, cannot, without the element of oommon responsibility, Issd to effloieney In 
the administration nor always to harmonious relationship between members of the 
Exeentive Council and the Ministers. Indeed it seems to ns that at times It is 
apt to weaken the position of the Ministers, vis a vis " the Legislative Oonneils 
and the eleotorates in relation to reserved subjects, more particularly when there 
is occasion for diffsrence of opinion in regard to the questione of policy between the 
Legislature and the Exeentive. We are anxious to safeguard ourselves against 
conveying the impreesion that given dyarchy to work, we do not appreciate the 
value of joint deliberation between the two halves of the Government, bnt we 
maintain that it is an inherent defect of the present Constitution that the Govern- 
ment should be divided into two halves. 

The Public Services 

Wo turn, now, to the question of the relation between the reformed Govern- 
ment and the public services. Some of the Governors in Counoil have referred te 
It either in their reports of 1923 or in their letters of 1924. The question has 
been approached from varions polnta of view. The Governor in Coanoii in Madras 
in Paragraph 27 of bis letter of the lOtb July, 1928, says that *Mt is undoubted 
fact that there has been and still is an appreciable amount of discontent and a 
eoiisiderable feeling of inseonrity among theife services, both as to the terms of 
their pay and pension and as to their general prospects. The feeling is partly due 
to the fact that in translating the spirit of the Beforms into praotloal aetion a 
censlderable nnmber of posts hitherto reserved or believed to be reserved have been 
thrown open recently and more are likely to be thrown open in the fotnre to 
ladianv, as has already been done, to take typical instanoet, in the Edueatiow 

A^onltaral sorvioes, while others have hodXk abolished or thrMten^ with 
oboUtloa. A saooiid oanse is nnoertainty as to how the Constitotion of India 
the Bofonne will develop in the fatare. A third ariees oat of the eeonomie eondi- 

7 (.) 
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%km wbieh m a l^fAQr of the War.*’ Wo note, bowofor, with Mtiofbiioa Sial 
111 Idbe aezt pafogf»i>h ae toji Ibal *■ tibo xolotloiii Iietivoen tbo Hiaiitiy and Iho 
kiidi of doptflmoiiti niider Ihetr control bofo generalJy been oordial; mid the loeni 
XdglelAiktve OonneU, tbongh nntniaUy fynipAtbetio towaidi Indian eopiratloni, ban 
not been nnreaionable in ite attitnde toward! the British serfioes. IndlTklnal 
members of the ierriees baTo nndonbtedly found it diffionlt to lerTe nnder the altered 
conditions; bot the great majoritj aooepted the change in a moot loyal spirit uid 
baTo done their best to make the Beforms a snooess," 

Tbe report of the Governor in Gonnoil in Bihar and Orissa, dated the 14th 
dogast, 1928, after pointing ont that thongh the present intermediary stage between 
bareanoratic supremacy and popular control creates difficulties, there has been no 
want of lojal co-operation on the part of the Ministers, obmives that members 
ct the services feel that their tenure is extremely insecure and that any chance of 
securing suitable employment elsewhere is worth accepting/* The Governor in Council 
lb the United Provinces in his letter dated the 8rd July, 1924. makes the following 
observations : ** More than one resolution has been passed which, if carried ont, would 
have deprived them of appointments to fill which they had been ^ recruited. It is 
not suggested that the Legislative Council has deliberately sought to infiiot injustice 
on Bnropfan officers. The constitution of the All-India services is not well under- 
stood and many members of the Legislature are ioflnenced by the feeling (tor which 
there is justification) that in the past Indians have not received their fair share of 
the higher appointments. The natural effect, however, of the attitnde of the Legisla- 
ture has been to create in the minds of Englishmen serving in India an impr^on 
of hostility and a feeling of insecurity which makes it difficult for them to give 
of their best. There are distinct signs that the services are losing their former 
keenness. Since they no longer have the power of shaping policy to the extent to 
which they had, they no longer feel that the progress of the country depends upon 
their efforts, aor indeed that any efforts of theirs are likely to have abiding 
results. Enthusiasm and energy have also been sapped by financial pressure and 
by the cloud of uncertainty which hangs over the future of the conntiy to which 
they have given their lives.** 

In paragraph 10 of Annexnre A to the letter of the Central Provinces Govern- 
ment, dated the 7th July, 1924, reference is made to the services* distrust of their 
own future, to the unfriendly attitude of the local Legislative Council in the 
beginning, and to tbe keen desire of the non-official members of the Council for 
the Indianisation of the services and tbe resentment of tbe fact that they are not 
subject to their control. ** During the last year of its life, the feeling of the 

Legislative Council,** so ends tbe paragraph, ** became less unfriendly to the European 
services and the services bad more confidence in tbe support of the Home Govern- 
ment and Parliament, with the result that tbe feeling of distrust became perhaps 
less pronounced.** We have given these extracts with a view to show the nature of 
the complaints of the services and the view taken of their position in relation to 
the Beforms by the various Governors in Council, flow far tbe present position 

will be affected by any decisions that may be taken on the recommendations of 

tbe Boyal Commission on the Superior Civil Services presided over by Viscount Lee 

we do not feel called upon to discuss. 

Anomalous Position 

While it is possible to uoderstand the feeling that the services have no longer the 
power of shaping policy to the extent that they had or their feeling that the 
progress of the country no longer depends upon their efforts or that any efforts of 
&eirs are not likely to have abiding results, it may as well be pointed out here 
that this is the inevitable consequence of the transference of power, limited as it 
ia to local Legislatures ; and indeed constituted the ** raison d’etre ** of the Beforms. 
The Imperial services in the past have been mainly responsible for the shaping of 
poUey in India and the combination of political and administrative functions in the 
services is to our mind mainly responsible for the frequency and strength of tbe criticism 
to which they have been exposed in the past. The immunity which public services In 
E«giM>d or the Dominions enjpyfrom hostile or unfriendly criticism cannot, we are 
afraid, be seenred for the service in this oonntry in any large measure unless, among 
other things, tbe relations of the services to the Legislatures are brought into 
dloser approximation with those prevailing in England or the Dominions. When it is 
ieoognised by the public that the serviees are mere instruments for the executioa of 
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oi the Ooterament ead that they have no politioal taaetiou to dMiane. 
we Jmh they will eeaae to be the tatgete of that eilttoiem whteh It polated oat 
at ia aadeeirahle teatare ol the pieient ^itioal oondltlona la ladia; tor whoa 
that itege it reaehed, it will be the leepoatlble Minltteit and aot the terflote who 
will . I^ve to bear the braat of pabllo oritloltm. At matteri lUiid at pieaent« the 
ooBtrot of the teriioei or their recraltaieat doet aot rest with the local Qotera* 
neate or with the GoTemaeat of ladia. It eeeai to ui, therefore, that la the 
beet of clrooBietaaoeB the preieat poeltloa it apt to gife rue at tioiee to triotioa 
aad a feeling of mntaal dietmat which oaanot be oondnclfo to effloieat and good 


Bz-Minlatere’ Viewe. 

In the oonree ol the eeldeaoe that we ha?e recorded, tome ailegationi have been made 
eaggeeting or implying want ol coH)peration on the part of the eervioea with the Minietere. 
We have caref ally conaldered in thie connection the evidence of the ea-Miniiteri who 
appeared before of. Borne of them, each ae Sir P. C, Mitter, referred emphatically to 
the enpport and loyal co-operation which they alwaye received from the permanent 
ollielale. He, however, itated that hie relatione with eome of the membere ol the 
Indian Bdncational Service were not happy. Mr. Kelkat'a evidence doea not warrant 
m in coming to the concloaion that there waa any want of loyalty on the partol 
the officera attached to hia departmenta, though there might have been aome ooca- 
aione on which he and the heada of departmenta and aeoretariea might have on 
mattera of opinion come into oondict. Mr. Harkiahen LaPa evidence too doea not 
inatify na in arriving at any deciaion adverae to the loyalty of the aervioea. Mr. 
Chintamani'a evidence ahow that there were many offioera whoae attitnde towarda 
the Miniatera waa correct, and aome were cordial and helpfn). In bia oral evidence 
he atated that the relatione between him and hia offioera were quite good in the 
beginning, though not ao good with aome of them tbrongbont. He however never 
qneationed the boneaty of those offioera who differed from him. Sir Chimanlal 
^talvad, who waa a member of the Baecntive Council, Bombay, admitted that he 
received the gaeateat asaiatanee from the aervioea, though he pointed out that on 
certain oooaaiona there waa, owing to their lack of control over the aervioea, 
embarraaament oanaed to the Miniatera. Our own oonolnaion upon a review of the 
evidence is that, generally speaking, the attitude of the members of the aervioea was one 
of loyal co-operation, though in a few exceptional caaea it might not have been 
•o At the same time, we are bound to point out that our analysis of the situation 
ns to think that two important factors have operated to affect the relationa 
of the Services to the Miniatera. The brat is the natural difference between the 
point! of view of Members of the permanent services and the Miniatera in regard 
to questions of policy, inasmuch as they represent different schools of thought, one 
bureaucratic and the other popular. The second factor is that under the present 
Conatitution the Ministers feel that the services can look to higher powers for the 
enforcement ol their views in oases of differences which tends to undermiue the 
Miniatera’ authority. 

We venture to think that under the present syatem, the entire constitution, 
the methods of recruitment and control of the services are incompatible with the 
situation created by the Reforms and the possibility of their further developments. 
The present organisations of the aervices came into existence when admittedly the 
centre of political gravity was outside India and when the services took a leading 
part in the shaping of policy. Those conditions have appreciably changed and will 
^iiangc still further, and it is but natural that there should be dissatisfaction among 
the aervises with their position and also among the Legislatures with the restraints 
and limitations imposed on their powers in relation to the services. We think that 
the question of the services is inseparably connected with the question of constitu* 
development in India and we are of the opinion that the relation of the 
services to the Legislatures cannot be put on a satisfactory and enduring basis by 
a mere amendment of the rul^a or even by the delegation of certain powers under 
96B. We desire to repeat what we have already suted, that the position 
of the permanent services in India should be placed on the same basis aa in England. 
We fully realise the imperative necessity of safeguarding the interests of the services, 
^kethtf this can be achieved by the passing of an Act by the Imperial Parliament 
or by the Indian Legislatnre or by the inoorporation of special provisions for the 
protMtion of the righta and interests of the services in the future OonstitutiM of 
India, are questions on which wc recognise there may be differences ol opinion. 
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iii%lQh«Ter aiefthod ii adoptedi we m peieiiaded thfti the qaeitioa ealli for ta 
eiaedfe eod eetly eolatidn. 

We ere awere ol the profiiiofif of the QofernoMiit of locUa Aet teUtiag Ha ^ 
Ibe appointment ot a Pnblio Seifioei Oommieeion. We leoognlie the false of mw 
OommiMioai in the Oominioof, and while we think that the Mpoiatiseat pi esch 
a OommiiBlon in India ebonld lead to the eolation of mapj difllcaltiee whioh hate 
arwen in oonoeotion with the eerfioeif we feel that withoat a proper deflalthm 
of tbe relationi ot the eervioet to the Legielatnree in the light ot the new eon- 
ditioni introdttoad by the Beforme, it will not be eaiy to lecnre emooth and 
harmonioai working of the Gonitltntion, 

^Pnblio Serfioee Committion. 

While we accept the prinoiple under lying the appointment of each a Oommii- 
lion, we deeire to point ont that the Oomminion eontemplated by the atatnte it 
ewe ownig its appointment to, and derifing iti authority from the fleoietary of 
State in Council, and we oannot aee bow each a OommiMion oan be appointed 
by any other authority eo long ai the action referred to abate itandi in tbe Aot. 
we are, however, of the opinion that tbe atatntory power ot appointing inch a 
Oomminion should be vested in the Governor-General in Council, bat this as pointed 
above ii obviously impossible withoat an amendment ot tbe Aot itMlf. Similarly, 
lection 96 B (2) gives the Secretary ot State in Council power to make mlei for 
regulating the classification ot the Civil Services in India, the methods ot their 
recruitment, their conditioni ot eervice. pay and allowancee, discipline and eon- 
duct. It also provides for the delegation of the power of making rules to tbe 
Government of India oi to the local Governments to such extent and in respect 
of such matters as may be prescribed and the authorisation of the Indian I^egis* 
latnre or the local Legislatnrea to make laws regnlating the public services. To 
the best of our knowledge such delegation in respect of the services has not yet 
taken place. Bnt we understand that it is proposed to provincialise inch of the 
serf ices as may be directly employed in the administration of the transferred inbjeots. 
Withont expressing any opinion on the likely effects of the contemplated change 
we would point ont the anomaly of placing the serficea or any portion of them 
under the protection or control of any other authority except the Gofernment of 
India. We are aware of the strong feeling entertain^ on the snbjeot by the 
serfioes themselves. We recognise the great importance of keeping them well-contented 
and beyond the reach of the floctnations of political opinion or influence incidental 
to a system of democratic government. But we feel that their position can be 
leonred and the causes of their discontent removed by proper legislation on the 
subject. We apprehend that proper relations between the Legislatures and the 
services cannot be established so long as tbe former feel that they have no power 
of dealing with them in respect ot tbe matters mentioned in* section 96 B (2), and 
so long as tbe latter feel that they can look up to a higher autboiity outside 
India in respect of those matters. In our opinion, for the proper cultivation of a 
dne sense of responsibility on either side tbe basis of tbeir relation should be 
obnged, and we wooid welcome any legislative enactment which secured tbe object 
referred to above. It is, however, obvious that our views oauoot be given e&ct 
to by tbe exercise of any rule-making power. 

Finance Department. 

As regards the general position ot the Finance Department in the Provinces^ 
we observe that It occupies a peculiar position in the dyarchical system ot Govern- 
ment, and according to tbe written or oral evidence of several ex-Mlnisters, it has 
demonstrated tbe difSculties and defects of the system more than almost any other 
of its many anomalies and imperfections. In the first place, it has not in foot 
bean a department common to the whole and independent of either half ot the 
Government, bnt has been made a reserved department by the Devolntion Boles 
(Bnle 86). Ministers are ineligible for the ofBee of the Finance Member, whois tite 
head of the Department. The Finance Member most be a member of the Bxgentive 
Oonnoil. There is no force in tbe argnment pat forward in defence of this sole 
that trained men are required to All the office, for not all of the officers who liave 
hold or now hold it in the provinoet had previons experionoe of the working of tbs 
Ftnanoe Department, while the Indian member of the Bteentlve Council Sf Bibat 
And Orissa who is in oharge of Finance has not proved to be loss oompetoit than 
the service membere in the other provinces. Bnt had he been an deoted ssemborof 
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mpbiiiible to It, he woald ha^ been ineligible for the position. We think this 
her iboiild be removed even under the present system. 

Ttis provision of the appointment of a Joint Becretarj to look after the 
txanliened departments does not solve the diffionlty of the earlier piot of the rule from 
the ^ht of view of the Ministers. It advantage had been taken of it by Ministers 
it would only have produced, very likely, administrative diffioultles and friotion 
and we are not surprised, therefore, that in no single provinoe has it been utilised. 

It has been stated that the Finance Department can only give advice on the 
financial aspect of administrative proposals and can do no more and that Ministers 
are at liberty not to accept the advice. This we fear must be regarded as an 
incomplete and a theoretical description of the position and, in the light of what 
nearly all the Ministers and ez-Mlnisters whose opinions have been furnished to ns 
have said, we cannot accept that description as being wholly in accord with actual 
facts. The evidence of the Ministers and officers of the Finance Department has 
made it clear that the Finance Department in examining proposals of the other 
departments not only considers the financial point of view but also considers the 
policy of the proposals and this procedure ha^ been sought to be iustitled on the 
analogy of the Finance Departments in other countries whose control is said to be 
even more stringent than that exorcised by Finance Departments in India. But 
the two cases are not on all fours, for in those countries the Government is unitary 
and the policy to be criticised is that accepted by the whole Government of which 
the Finance Department forms a part. But in the provinces under Dyarchy the 
policy of the Transferred Departments is the policy of the members who are respon- 
sible to the legislatures, and the examination of the policy of the Transferred 
Departments by the Finance Department is therefore open to grave objection. 

As regards the liberty enjoyed by Ministers to reject the ail vice of the Finance 
Department, it must be pointed out that their only remedy then is to appeal to 
the Governor against the Department. We fear that it is not correct to say that 
it is the department which has to lay such appeal. Where there is a divergence 
of opinion, all that remains for the Finance Department to do is not to release the 
needed funds, nnless and until the Minister concerned has produced before it the 
sanction of superior authority, namely the Governor. 


Finance Member 

One general complaint against the provision of a very serious character has 
been made that the Finance Member is also in charge of some spending departments 
and that naturally enough there is an unconscious desire on bis part to promote 
the interests of those departments at the expense of others, and particularly of the 
nation-building departments under the control of the Ministers, with the result that, 
in many provinces Ministers have felt that their departments have been starved. 
To this pronenesB of the Finance Department several of the ex-Ministers have 
referred in the course of their examination : but this suggestion has been repudiated 
by some of the Governors in Council. Our examination of the reports of some of 
Gie local Governments which give the figures shows that the division of expenditnrf* 
between the reserved and transferred halves has been as folfows 

Beserved. Tnusferred. 

Madras-— 

1921 ... 68 per oent. 82 per cent. 

1922 ... 67 per oent. 88 per cent. 

1923 ... 66 per oent. 84 per cent. 

Bengal — 

1921 ... 70 per cent. 80 per cent. 

1922 ... 66 per oent. 84 per oent. 

1928 ... 66 per oent. 34 per oeot, 

Assam— 

1921 ... 78 per cent, 22 per cent. 

1922 ... 74 per oent. 26 per cent. 

1923 ... 74 per oent, 26 per oent. 


Bihar and Orissa- 

1921 ... 30 per oent. Recurring .. 70 per cent 

1922 ... 30 per cent. Non-recurring .. 70 per oent. 

1928 ... 26 per cent. Recurring— non 

Recurring 74 per oent. 


8 
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It hai been admitted by dir Fredwid Oanntlett that it it antatitfaetmy that 
the Finance Member thonld hare charge of any adminiatiatire departments. Amiun- 
ing that what has been called the costly remedy of appointing a member of 
OoTemment to be exolnsirely in charge of finance is adopted, we are still donbtfnl 
that it will be a real and full remedy. It was, however, pointed ont to us that 
it would not be because the Finance Member would still continue to be a part of 
the ‘Governor in Council* charged with the responsibility for the administxation of 
the reserved and with no direct responsibility for the transferred subjects. We are 
impressed by the validity of this objection. 

Yet another suggestion was made in the course of the examination of one of 
the eX'Ministers who came before ns. It was that the Finance Member should be 
neither a member of the Executive Council nor a Minister. Wnat will he be then f 
Will he be a Member of the Government ? Will he be only an adviser f To whom 
will he be responsible t We mean no discourtesy if we are unable to treat this 
particular suggestion as being at all feasible. 

There still I'emains one last objection. Even if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made to meet the criticism which have been rightly made of the "'present system, 
we have still to consider the position of the Governor,' He is the supreme appellate 
authority in all matters of disagreement between his two sets of colleagues. In 
regard to differences between the two halves of the Government arising over financial 
matters, his position must *be extremely delicate and embarrassing. He is ultimately 
responsible to Parliament through the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for the administration of the reserved subjects, of which finance forms a 
part under rule. Therefore the tribunal to which alone the Minister can appeal 
is far from being satisfactory. This is a prominent feature of the present Consti* 
tution and its defective nature has been stressed by more than one Minister and 
<ex-Minister, 

It has been suggested that the evils of the present system can be remedied by 
the adoption of the system of a separate purse. We do not favour this, for it is 
calculated to aggravate the difficulties instead of mitigating them. The question was 
thoroughly examined by the Joint Select Committee and, in our opinion, rightly 
objected. The most careful and anxious deliberation that we have been able to 
bestow upon this part of the subject leads us to but one conclusion. The only 
cure to be bad is in the replacement of the dyarcbical by a unitary and responsible 
provincial Government. 

Condition of the Electorate 

In the course of our enquiry and disenssion, we have bad to give our consi- 
deration to certain important conditions of advance. They are connected with (a) 
the position of the elect orates with reference to their education and capacity ; (b) 
communal tension and tendencies ; (c) the representation of the depressed and working 
classes ; (d) the size and heterogeneity of the provinces ; and (e) internal security 
and self-defence. We propose now to deal with these conditions “seriatim.** 

(a) Elbctobate avd the Public.-^Oui* attention was frequently drawn to the 
extent of interest displayed by the public, and particularly by the electorates, in 
the elections to, and subsequently in the activities of, the Legislatures. The number 
of voters who went to the polls in 1920 was a small percentage of the total, 
mainly owing to the political atmosphere which prevailed at the time, and ranged 
from 16*6 per cent, in Assam to 4l per cent, in the rural constituencies of Bihar 
and Orissa. Those who then preached a boycott of the Councils continued their 
hostility to the Keforms, and belittled, while the movement lasted, the efforts and 
achievements of the reprfsentatives of the people. In consequence, the task of 
political training, which is one of the chief obligations of members of the Legis* 
latures, was a somewhat onerous one, and it must be confessed that in this respect 
the record of the members has on the whole been inadequate, though not so 
meagre as several local Governments seem to think. Some of them have referred in 
their reports to the indifierenoe and apathy of the outside public towards the 
prooeedings of the Legislatures. The Madras Government say that considerable interest 
and appreciation has been displayed by the public from the commenerment of the 
Befoims, and that the constituencies have been keenly alive. In the Punjab public 
interest in the proceedings of the Council rose and fell, it is said, with debates 
with a pronounced political flavtur ; in the Central Provinces, the Goverment 
record a steadily rising tide of popular appreciation of the efforts of their repte- 
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maaiMm in thb local Iicgialatocc. The diioiueioii of agrtHan quoctioiii ia the 
Unihii} 'Provinces and the Behar and Orissa Legislative OonncUs has brought home 
to Imipo namben of voters the value of the franchise. 

Wo may here refer to some pertinent remarks of H. B. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
in obening the Pnn]ab Legislative Oonncil in November 1924. «The extension of 
the eleotoral system has brought into the orbit of poiitios classes whose interests 
were previoosly onvoioed and the free disenssion here of their needs and requirements 
has given a new aspect to the whole of the public life in the Punjab. The value 
of this development must not be judged merely by the force of the im(iaot on 
Qovemment policy of the views of these classes. The awakening of political cons* 
cioosness among our rural classes has given them a new outlook as there is an 
insistent demar^ among them for better eduoat^n, and for vocational training, great 
activity in availing themselves of character-building institutions such as co-operatlou, 
a new and more intelligent interest in all that concerns their economic welfaie.'* 
Poring the elections of 1923, the participation of the Swaraj Party rendered the 
contests in many of the constituencies very keen and the polling was oousequentiy 
mueb heavier than the first elections. Even so, we aie aware that the number 
of those who actually utilised their vote is a small proportion to the total popula- 
tion. Nor do we wish to overlook the fact that only six millions lepreseutiog 
between two and three per cent, of the total population has botm enfranolused. But 
it may not be amiss to point out here that in England, at the time of the tirst 

Beform Bill in 1832, only 3 per cent, were enfranchised, nml these belonged to the 

rich and privileged classes; between 1832 snd 1867, the number iuoreasiNi to 1*5 
per cent., in 1867 to 9 per cent., in 1881 to a little over 18 pi^r cent., and it is 
only in 1918 that the number rose to over 60 per cent. (See Dr. W. A. Chappie's 
« Function of Liberalism,'* Contemporary Review, September 1924). We wouiti iu 
this connection also draw attention to some impressive facts relating to tiit^ position 
in the United Kingdom as regards the state of the electorates and cognate msttei'H, 
which Mr. Chintamani has cited in an addendum to bis memorandum : - 

((Previous to 1832 there were less than 5,00,000 persons who bad the right to 

vote in the election of members of Parliament. The Reform Act of that year in- 

creased the number to nearly 10,00,000; the Act of 1867 increased it to 16,00,000; 
the Act of 1884 increased it again to 55,00,000; and last of all the Act of I91s 
increased the number of the electors to over 120,00,000. There are several millions 
of women to whom the vote is still denied" (*M*rincipleB of Liboralisra," 1924, 
Liberal Publication Department Booklets, No. 2.) 

((Most of the English boroughs may be roughly divided into those which were 

sold by their patrons, the great territorial magnates, and those which sold them- 

selves to the highest bidder/’ The country constituencies of forty shilling freeholders, 
although limits and unequal, were less corrupt and more independent than the 
voters in boroughs, but they were practically at the disposal of the great nobles 
and local landowners. In 1793, when the members of the House of Commons 
numbered 668, no fewer than 354 were nominally returned by less than 15,000 
electors, but, in reality, on the nomination of the Qovernment and 197 private 

patrons. The Union with Ireland in 1801 added 100 members to tht> House, of 

whom 71 were nominated by 65 individuals. In 1815, of 658 mcmbc'rs of the 
House, 487 were returned by the nomination of the Government and 267 private 
patrons. Of these patrons, 144 were peers, ((The glaring defects of the representa- 
tive system — the decayed and rotten brougbs, the private property of noblemen, 
the close corporations openly selling the seats at their disposal to members who, 
In turn sold their own parliamentary votes, and the existence of great fnanufseturing 
cities distinguished by their wealth, industry and intelligence, and yet possesbiug 
no right of sending representatives to Parliament" (Taswell, Langmead’s constitii- 
tional History of England). 

Small as is the proportion of the population of which the Legislatures ai^ 
directly representative, some of the local Governments have admitted their representa* 
tive ooaracter. Thus, the Madras Government say that ((the Council repre»mts 
public opinion and to a certain extent also creates it." The Bombay Government 
make tbe same admission (*in the sense that all the chief communities are 
represented in it and tbe members understand the interests of their communities 

are ready to and support them". The Punjab Oovernment remark that 

the Connoil was representative of various shades of opinion but moderate public 
opinion was predoninant “As a body”, they add, ‘(the Council was shrewd 
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cantions and strongly imbnsd with the conservatWe ideas traditionally sssoeiated 
with the fanner claw.** 

We have not been able to find the exaot number of illiterates among the 
present electorates. But notwithstanding the fact that education in the three B’s 
among the masses has been neglected in the past, we think that the average Indian 
voter, both rural and urban, is possessed o! sufficient intelligence to understand 
issues directly affecting his local interests and capable of exercising a proper 
choice of his representatives. We think that the repeated use of the franchise will 
in itself be an education of potent value and the process of education must go 
hand in band with the exercise of political power. We are, therefore, of the opinion 
that the franchise in every province should be carefully examined, and wherever it 
admits of lowering, it should be lowered, so as to secure the enfnmohisement of a 
substantially large number of people. 

(b) CoMUUKAL Tension and TENDBNGiB6.~We are fully aware that the unfortunate 
tension between the two principal communities, Hindu and Mohammedan, which has 
recently manifested itself in riots in some towns, is held to be a serious warning 
against any precipitate or even early move towards responsible^ Government. We 
do not wish to overlook the argument or to under-estimate its force, but we 
wish also to enter a caveat against the tendency to exaggerate the extent 
of these communal differences, which has ' been visible in a marked degree 
in certain quarters. Much as we deplore these dissensionB and disturbances^ we 
shall point out that in judging of them and their bearing upon the question of 
political advance regard must ^ had to the size of the country and its enormous 
population and also to the fact that the vast majority of the people live peaceful 
life, and in rural areas the relations between the two communities are, generally 
speaking, friendly. It is mainly in towns that unfriendly relations Bometimes lead to 
results which the saner section of each community deplore. 

We shall here quote the evidence of Mr. Barkat Ali, a representative of the 
Punjab Muslim League, which bears out our own views of the matter. 

I want to put you a few questions about the Hindu-Muhammedan situa- 
tion in the Punjab. The majority of the population in the Punjab are agriculturists. 
Are they not? A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. About 90 per cent of the population in the Punjab live on agriculture 
directly or indirectly f A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is there any Hindu-Muhammedan racial bitterness or feeling in rural 
areas? A. Nothing of the kind. 

Q. l^cause the interests of the Hindu and Mohammedan population in the 
agricultural portion of the Punjab are common ? A. Yes, identical. 

Q. They have common interests? A. Yes. 

Q. Now 1 come to the urban areas. You know that the Punjab the 
number of towns exceeding 20,000 in population is very small A. Yes there 
are only a few large towns in the Punjab. 

Q. In fact, the majority of municipal towns in the Punjab are really large 
villages? A. Quite. 

Q. In the smaller towns, is there any bitterness of feeling between the Hindus 
and the Mohammedans ? A. Not much. 

Q. So that this acute phase of communal feeling which is talked of so much 
exists mainly in the bigger towns in the Punjab? A. In the larger towns of 
the Punjab. 

Q. Like Multan, Lahore and Amritsar ? A. Yon may add to these Rawal- 
pindi also!* 

Reoognising as we do the imperative necessity and urgenpy for the removal 
of those differences, we shall point out that the leading members of the two 
communities have been anxious to bring about the establishment of good relations 
and we hope that these efforts will bear fruit. We also recognise that the conditions 
precedent for the sneoess of snob efforts are (]} the frank recognition by each 
community of the principles of religious freedom and the cultivation of habits of 
toleration; (2) the effective safeguarding of the interests of minorities in respect 
of their political representation; (8) the adequate representation of duly qualmed 
members ci each community in the public services of the country. So far as tbe^ 
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Akiit two condiitioiis ire conoeraod, wo think that tbaj oan be brooght about bv ofo. 
vif^intbeAot itaelforthe rnlea thereunder and through the ageuoj of the PaUio 
SeUioee Commiiaion. far ae the first ooadition is oonoerned, we think that the luilIU 
meiu of the other two oonditions is bound to have its effaot oo the generai outlook of the 
minorities concerned, and will mater ialJjr help the leaders of the oommnnities in their 
10 ^ and moral aotWities in the cause of friendliness It will also, we think, give a 
totally wrong impression of the political attitude of the Sinhammedan oommunitj to say 
that being afraid of political power passing into the hands of the Hindn maioritj they 
are as a eommanity opposed to responsible Qovernment. The resolntion of the Muslim 
Lfugne which we quote below shows in our opinion that the Muhainfnedans are ae keen 
as the Hindos on the issue of political advance, but that they are anxious that tiioh 
advance should be accompanied by the protection of their interests. 

Muslim I^eagoe. 

“ Whereas the speedy attainment Swaraj la one of the declared objects of the All-lndiu 
Muslim Leagne, and whereas it is now generally felt that the oouceptioii of Swaraj should 
be translated into the realm of concrete politics and become a factor in the daily life of the 
Indian people, the All-India Muslim League hereby resolves, that in. any scheme of a 
Constitution for Intlia, that may ultimately be agreeil upon and accepted by the people, 
the following shall constitute its basic and fundamental principles 

(a) The existing provinces of India shall all be united under a common Government 
on a federal basis so that each province sbalJ have full and complete provincial autonomy, 
the functions of the Central Government being confined to such matters only as are of 
general and common concern. 

ib) Any territorial redistribution that might at ^any time bi^me neoeemry shall not 
in any way affect the Mnslim majority of population in the Punjab, Bengal and North- 
West Frontier Province. 

{c) Full relieions liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, observaners, propaganda, 
association and education shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

(d) The idea of joint electorates with a specified number of scats lieing uuaooeptablc 
to lutiiau Muslims on the ground of its being a fruitful source of discord and disunion 
and also as being wholly inadequate to achieve the object of effective representation of 
various communal groups, the representation of the latter shall continue to be by means 
of separate electorates as at present, providitd that it shall be ojieu to any community at 
any time to abandon its separate electorates in favour of joint clootorates. 

(#) No Bill or Resolution or any part thereof affecting any community, which ques- 
tion is to be determined by the members of that community in the electHd body concerned, 
shall be passed in any Legislature or in any other elected body, if three fourths of the 
members of that community in that particular boily oppose such Bill or Resolution or part 
thereof. 

■*That in the opinion of the All-Cndia Muslim League the Reforms granted by the 
Government of India Act, 11119, are wholly uusatisfactory and altogether inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the country and that the. virtual absence of any respunsihility of 
the Executive to the elected representatives of the people in the Legislature has really 
rendered them futile and unworkable, the League therefore urges that imme'liate 'Steps be 
taken to establish Swara], that is, full nrsponsible Government having regard to thii pro- 
visions of the previous resolution and this, in the opinion of the League, can only be done 
by a complete overhauling of the Goveriim<mt of India Act, 1919, and not merely by an 
inquiry with a view to discover defects in the working of the Act and to rectify imper- 
fections under its rule-making pojver.** 


Other Minorities 

We are of the opinion that notwithstanding the note ot warning sounded by som<? 
Mahammedan representatives from Bengal, the correct interpretation of their attitode is 
that if the condition mentioned above are fulfilled and no majoiity is roiluceil to a minority 
itt any pravince, they will agree, to political R-ivano<5 Our attention has aiso been drawn 
to the attitude of other minorities but we shall observe that so far as the Sikh community 
in the Punjab is concerned, it will deciiiedly welcom*^ political advance, while the Indian 
Christian community has not only publicly supp<<rteil it but generally ileprecated separate 
representation. As regards the Non-Braliraius in Madras, we shall content onrselvet with 
saying that they arc not a minority and whatever may be said of their attitode towards 
the Brahmins, it cannot be said that on oommunal or on any other grounds they are 

8(a) 
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oppowd to pplitlool odwoo* On the oonMrj, boding teonned a largo majoidtj in tbo 
Ooamni la Hadraa slnoe the new «ra hat been inaiignrated, tbe present Ministera In Madzii 
diettnetlj laeoar adaanoe. Wttlle therefore, w« think that in tbe preeent condition it ie 
anaToidable that doe regard most be paid to commnnal intereste and that they should be 
adequately safegosrded by provisions in the Constitution, we do affirm that by the mere 
postponement of tbe solution of questions connected with Constitutional advance not only 
will no useful purpose be served but that it may make tbe task more difficult in tbe future. 

He') BBPmMBHTATiON OF DEpausaBD AND WoBKiNO Ciissaics.** As regards the 
representation of the depressed and working classes, we are of tbs opinion that tbe correct 
principle to follow would be to lower tbe franchise so as to give them a chance, through 
the open door of election in general electorates ; but where practical considerations point 
to a different conclusion, we >ROald suggest that for tbe next few years only special consti* 
tuencies might be formed for them. Our colleague, Dr. Paranjpye is of tbe opinion that it 
•bottld not be at all difficult to secure their representation in the Bombay Presidency by 
election from three or four districts. Similarly as regards factory labour, we favour their 
representation by election. We think that though disorganised at present, labour is 
showing distinct signs in urban areas of organising itself at no distant ^ute. We anti* 
Cipate that this process will be expedited by labour legislation which we understand is 
under contemplation of the Government of India. 

(d) ** Bzza aVD Hbtbboobnbity of thb Pbovimces.*' We are aware that one of 
tbe obi«ections raised in certain quarters to any further political advance is that some of the 
Governors* provinces are too big in sisc and population and beterOKeneous in character to 
admit of the proper working of self-governing institutions. The subject is too vast and 
oomplieated to be discussed with tbe materials before us. But we are of tbe opinion that 
the (^sideration of tbe general redistribution of territories should not precede any con- 
etitutfonal advance, and in any case redistribution should not be effected without the 
consent of the populations concerned. We are, however, strongly opposed to the use of 
aeocion tfO for the appointment of Deputy Governors. 

(#) ** iBTBBMaZi Secubzty AND Self-Dbfbkcb.** Another viral condition of 
political advance is that whatever be the form of government it should be in a position 
to disoharge in an effective manner its primary function of maintaining, internal 
•eourity and defending the borders of the country against foreign aggression. This function 
is at present discharged directly by the provincial Government so far as internal security 
is concerned theugh in cases of emergency they have to depend upon tbe support of tbe 
military. As regards defence against foreign aggression the responsibility rests with tbe 
Central Government. In our Chapter relating to provincial autonomy we have tried to 
envisage tbe future constitutional position in regard to matters of defence. We recognise 
the difficulty and complexity of tbe problem, but we also feel that there is urgent and 
piessing need, for taking active steps to prepart> India for her defence so that she may 
take over ultimately the management of her resources of defence. We are aware of tbe 
steps which in recent years have been taken towards tbe realisation of that ideal. We 
refer to the grant of King's Commission to a small number of Indians, the opening of a 
Military College at Debra Dun, to the pending proposals for the development of Territorial 
and Auxiliary Forces and the Indianisation of eight Units. We recognise that these 
matters arb closely connected with tbe question of India’s political advance and we feel 
that there can be no stability about any Constitution which may be devised for India 
without at the same time taking steps to prepare her for her self-defence within a reason- 
Able period of time. In order to satisfy this condition of political advance we think that 
it is neoeasary to prepare a scheme which will have a direct relation to constitutional 
development in the near future to enable India to achieve full dominion status. We 
naturally do not leel ourselves called upon to enter into tbe details of any proposals. We 
have ventured to express these views only bicaose it appears to us that this vital condi- 
tion of political advance must be stated and recognised. 
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AB-Parries Conference 

DBLHi-23RD JANUARY 1925 

The AU-Perties Conference Committee oonyened as a result of th% 
discuBsion held at Bombay in November 1924, met at the Western Hotel 
Baiaina, Delhi, on Friday, the 2Srd January, Mahatma Qandhi presiding. 
Lively discussion took place on the proposal of M. Qandhi to appoint a 
sub-committee which would suggest the line of agreement between the 
Hindus and Musalmans and among all the political parties and also draw 
up a scheme of Swaraf. Speeches were ^ mcMle by representatives of the 
various communities and parties explaining their respective positions. 

The Conference was attended by a large number of members and 
ftlon by several Indian members of the Central Legislature. Among 
those present were Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the Ali 
brothers, Sir Mahomed Shafi, Dr. Annie Besant, Mrs. SarQjini Naidu, the 
Lady Emily Lutyens, Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas, Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Sardar Man^ Singh, Dr. S. El. Datta, Mr. A. Kamaswamy 
Mudaliar, Lala Sukhbir Singh, Mr. B. P. Parandikar, Babu Bhagwandas, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa lyenger, Mr. Kitchlew, Swami Shradhanand, Sir Abdul 
Qayum, Mr. C. Y. Ghintamani, Dewan Bahadur Bamachandra Bao, Mr. 
Bharucha, Mr. A. Bangaswamy Iyengar, Mr. Satyamurthi, Babu Bajendra 
Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Hridaynath Kunsru, Lala 
Lai pat Bai, Lala Harkishen Lai, Mr. M. B. ayakar, Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azi^, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bamalinga Beddy, JMr. V. J. Patel, Mr. Jamoadas 
Dwarkadas, Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and Mr. Shunmugam Chetty. 

M. GANDHI explained that the objects of the Conference were to 
explore the avenues of communal and political unity and formulate a 
scheme of SwariU. He suggested the appointment of a Sub-Committee 
to suggest the lines of agreement. 

Mr. CHINTAMANI (Liberal Federation) thought that no useful 
purpose would be served by the appointment of a Sub-Committee but 
he did not object to its appointment. 

Dr. BESANT thought it would be impertinent, nay, anarchical on the 
part of this Conference suddenly to make new resolutions which might 
run counter to those passed by the Belgaum Congress thereby unseating 
M. Qandhi from his Presidentship. 

M. GANDHI said that his suggestion for a Committee did not go 
so far 4s Dr. Besant feared. That suggestion was made to show that 
Congressmen were not hide-bound to anything, but the new franchise or 
creed of Congress could not be lightly alter^ merely because the pro- 
posed Sub-Committee might come to certain conclusions. The Congressmeo 
knew their mind and they would prosecute their programme, but if 
non-CoQgressmen join the Congress and convince them of error of their 
ways and of propriety of altering the creed or franchise then they 
would undertake to call a Special Session of the Congress. Personally 
he did not expect that any alteration was called for. 

9 
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Mr. JINNAH tidd tiiat ihara ba na delay in appcnntiiig a ta- 
praeantatiTa Oommittaa to aniva at the Hindu Muslim Uniiy without whiah 
ihara aould ha no poUtioal unity and there could be no Swanj without 
Unitad Congress. It did not matter what the Liberal Federation had laid 
'down or what the other organisations had dona. Basolutions passed by 
the poUtioal organisations were not like laws of Modes and Persians 
unalterable. The object of this meeting was to put everything in the 
melting pot and see if unity could he achieved. 

M. OANDHI at the request of Mr. Dalvi read the Liberal Federa* 
tion*8 resolution— (1) That the Liberal Party would rejoin the Congress 
only if .the olbtiect of the Congress was defined as Dominion Self*Oovern* 
ment to be obtained by constitutional methods, (2) If Non-co-operation 
and Civil disobedience were definitely abandoned as also the Franchise uid 
(S) If the Swaraj Party were not constituted the only accredited representa- 
tives of the Congress in Legislatures. M. Gandhi added that the suggestions 
from other political bodies were almost along the same lines. 

Mr. Chintamani explained that if anything emerged out of the 
proceedings of the Conference which would suggest reference to the 
L'beral Federation then its representatives here would do so. 

Mr. A. Ramaswamy MUDALIAR, President of the Non-Brahmin 
Congress at Belgaum, emphasised that the settlement of inter-communal 
•differences was far more important than the questions of the Congress 
creed, franchise or means for attaining Swar^. The problem of Brahmin 
Non-Brahmins was as acute in Madras as Hindu Muslim problem in 
North India. (Mr. Satyamurthi : Certainly not.) Mr. Mudaliar continuing 
said that the acuteness of the problem was evident in the acute deniiJ 
of Mr. Satyamurthi (Laughter). If any definite resolution was passed in 
the Conference, it will be placed by him before the Non-Brahmin 
Conference. 

Mr. K« DATTA, representing Indian Christian Association, said that 
he bad a watching brief. “We are not going to make any separate 
demands but we feel we ought to have opportunity of discussing our 
relationship to others. We desire to know where we come in (hear 
hear). Intercommunal problem is one in which we are greatly interested 
and therefore every opportunity should be given for a frank discussion 
leading to a right atmosphere for settlement of the communal relations.*' 

Pandit MALAVIYA had no objection to the appointment of a com- 
mittee which would bring about political unity. He agreed with M. Gandhi 
that it was shown that the Congress should alter its creed and franchise. 
There could be a special session summoned for the purpose. Indeed 
M. Gandhi bad eliminated some of the differences among the political 
parties by himself agreeing to certain changes in the Congress programme 
but the time had come for the revision of the programme of all the 
political parties in the light oi the decisions arrived at by M. Gandhi, 
by the Swaraj party, and by the liberal Party. A common programme 
must be fixed upon so that there could be a united and toerefore a 
really representative Congress. But the proper time had not yet arrived 
for a committee to consider the Hindu Moslem question and the Swand 
scheme. The Committee appointed by the Hindu Sabha, the Central 
Sikh League, and the NoD-&ahmin Conference had not yet met to 
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oooti^ tiheir reipeotiTe oonmunal damuidi. Monovw tiie lloihma M 
not eiapkinad what thair demanda really were. The Hindu opiiiioii eo far 
as he has been able to gather* was from the firet opposed to oomnnuial 
lepieeentation and the experienoe of the last few yean had only deepened 
their oonyiction against it Communal representatioQ and National 
Goyemment oould not exist together* but m long as Moslems wanted to 
8ti<^ to oommunal representation on the basis of the Luoknow Pact the 
Hindus would in houour be bound to adhere to it But there oould 
be no extension of principle of oommunal representation. There was no 
use in appointing a committee unless the Muslims fully explained in 
what respects they wanted a reconsideration of the Luoknow Paot 

Mr. JINNAH— I have not come to say what Mussalmans want We 
have come to sit with you as co-workers. Let us put our heads 
together not as Hindus or Mahomedans but as Indians. Do you want 
to discuss or do you want to wait? The choice is yours (applause.) 

JaU LA.TPAT RAI said he was not opposed to the appointment of 
a committee, but the party which want^ revision of the Luoknow 

Paot must place its cards on the table so that there might be no 
misunderstanding of the position. As for the Committee of the Hindu 
Sabha Lala L^lpat Bai informed the Conference that it had prepared 
a questionnaire baaed on the views of several Moslem leaders as coUeoted 
from time to time on the question of revision of Luoknow Paot. 

^8 questionnaire would shortly be circulated to a large number of 
individuals whose answers would be collected and then only could any 
definite view be formed as to the Hindu Community's demands. 

Mr. N. G. Kelkar vigorouly supported the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas said the delay in formulating the scheme 
of Swaraj would be dangerous and this fact should not be lost sight 
of while they were discussing Hindu Muslim difference. 

Mr. M. R JAYAKAR further supporting the appointment of a 
committee warned the conference against approaching questions of Swand 
from the point of view of proportion of benefits that each communi^ 

would get. As soon as the committee for oommunal unity would submit 

their report, the question of Swaraj should be gone into, and Dr. Besant’s 
sohfpne might be taken as the basis for discussion. 

Mr. G. R Beddi also supported Mr. Gandhi’s proposal. 

Swam! SHRADHANAND saw no use in appointing a Committee 
when the Mahomedans had not expressed their demands. As it was now 
quarter past eight M. Gandhi adjourned further discussion till the next day. 

DELHI- 24 7 H JANUARY 1925. 

Next day the Committee of the All Parties’ Conference resumed the 
last day's discussion and after important speeches by representative spokesmen 
including Mr. Jinnah, Lala Lajpat Bai, and Dr. Annie Besant, a fully 
representative Sub-Committee, consisting of 40 members, was appointed:— 

(a) To frame such recommendations as would enable all parties to 
join the Congress ; 

(b) To frame a scheme for the representation of all communities, 
races and rab-divisions on the Legislative and other elective bodies 
under Swaraj and recommend the best method of securing the just and 
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Ipfoptr wi^wtentation of tba oommnoities in (ihe senrices with due ngud 
-to aflaiaiiear mmI 

(o) To irama a 8chama of Swaraj that will maat tiba piaaant naada 
•of tha oount^. 

M. Gandhi’s lotrodootory Spaaoh. 

Mahatma GANDHI presiding thought that if tha meating could arriya at 
« satislaetory. real and honourable solution of tha Hindu^Muslim problam 
«nd tha Brahman and Non-Brahman problem etc.* they would haye made 
a yery substantial adyanoe towards Swany. If the meeting could find 
« jchema which would commend itself to all parties* they would have 
taxan a very long step towards Swaraj. If the representatives present 
at this meeting could see eye to eye on these main questions* then there 
would be no difiBculty in all parties uniting on the Congress platform 
and making an unanimous demand in the name of the nation. 

Mr. Jinnah on Muslim Standpoint. 

Mr. JINNAH* addressing the meeting* said that the dispute between 
tha Hindus and the Mahomedans* particularly with regard to their 
representation in the .various legislatures and other elective bodies and 
with regard to their share in the services* was a question which had 
iMn a terrible monster in the way of the country’s progress. It was 
not for the Hindus nor Mahomedans alone to ask what they wanted and it 
was up to everyone to try and find a solution of the question. Without re- 
moving this terrible obstacle they could not make any progress in any direc- 
tion. ”We have come in a spirit of meeting you as friends* and as 
responsible men who occupy eminent and representative positions in their 
respective communities* let us put our heads together”. Pandit Malaviya 
had said yesterday that communal representation was an evil standing 
in the way of nationalism and as the Hindus had accepted it in the 
Lucknow Pact they would stand by it. But, if the Mahomedans wanted 
a change then they must explain what they wanted. The Lucknow 
Pact) said Mr. Jinnah* was arrived at in a scheme formulated as the 
first necessary step towards the establishment of complete Self-Govem* 
ment. For the purpose of establishing that first step by a constitution 
which they framed and was accepted by the Congress* they wanted an 
adiustment of the representation of all communities. As a party to the 
Lucknow Pact Mr. Jinnah declared that it was never intended to be 
permanent. But the important and fundamental principle of protecting 
minorities, wherever they were, was accepted. That was the principle 
which was reiterated in the proposition of Pandit Motilal Nehru in ^e 
Assembly asking immediate steps towards establishing responsiUe 
Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah explained how the details of the Lucknow 
Pact were settled. Mahomedans were in a minority in the Punjab uid 
Bengal* they being at that time fifty six per cent, in Bengal a^ fifty 
ioiir per cent in the Puigab. On account of the general backwardness 
of the Mahomedans* it was argued that if the Mahomedans were given 
their share upon a population basis* it would be putting premium on 
ignoranoe mid inoompetence* and it was suggested that the Ma^medana in 
hMx tiieae provinces should submit to joint or mixed electorates. But 
the Mahomedans pleaded that in such an electorate their voting strength 
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almosl nil nnd thejr would never get even ten or fifteen 
pgr Mt. <rf seats, and here Mr. Jinnah pointed out that deapite 
the idmoe that had been made by both the oommunities there 
was dfciD the fact that in polling booths feeling and seutiinents largely 
^yed and voters exercised their powers by giving votes to their own 
co^ligionists. When it was pointed out that a premium should not be 
placed on incompetence, it was agreed that the Puiuab Mahomedans 
should get fifty per cent, and the Bengal Mahomedans forty per cent. 
When Ae Beform Bill was in Parliament the Government of India in 
despatch made a formidable indictment against the decision at Lucknow 
in respect of Bengal which only got forty for a fifty-six per cent, 
population. But the Hindus and the Mahomedans admirably stood by 
the terms of the Pact and the Joint Parliamentary Committee agreed 
to the Pact The trouble then came from the Punjab and Bengal. 

The Congress appointed a committee with Lala Lnjpat Bai. Or. Ansari 
and a Sikh gentlemen to revise the Pact and while this Committee was in the 
middle of its labours. Mr. C. B. Das struck a pact in Bengal. But the Bengal 
Pact was turned down at Cooanada. It was, therefore, correct to say 
that the Lucknow Pact was intended to be a permanent thing. 


Protection of Minorities 

Now this Conference was contemplating the establishment cf Swarig 
and there was every justification on the part of Hindus as well as 
Mahomedans to get the Pact revised. There wore both among Hindus 
and Mussalmans a few nationalists who wanted that separate ro* 
presentatinn should be done away with while a few might desire an 
Utopia. Facts must bo faced. The largo bulk of both the communities 
had no real confidence in each other. Mahomedans in the Punjab and 
Bengal felt that they should be restored to their majority, The 
Lucknow Pact was calculated to protect minorities by 2 methods. One 
was greater representation than the number warranted ; that was why 
&mbay Mahomedans with 28 per cent population got 33 per cent, U. P. 
Mahomedans got 30 per cent for 14 per coni population, C. P. and 
Madras Mahomedans got 15 for 7 per cent. This was recognised in the 
Beiorms Scheme. The other principle of protecting a minority was a 
provision that no resolution concerning a community should be proceeded 
with if three-fourths of the members of that community in the Legislature 
were opposed to it. This provision, however, remained a dead letter. 

Mr. Jinnah, concluding, said on behalf of Moslems that they claimed 
that the Bengal and Punjab Mahomedans should not be reduced to a 
minority and that in the other provinces the two principles of safe- 
guarding minorities should be accepted as in the Lucknow Pact The 
question of representation on the Services could be taken up separately. 

Lala LAJPAT BAI said he was not a party to the Lucknow Pact 
like Mr. Jinnah, but he personally considered that Pact a great blunder. 
Hej^ve a history of how the Lucknow Pact was arrived stand why the 
revisioo of it was undertken by the Congres Committee of which he was one. 

Lala Lidl^t Bai said that long before the Pact was thought of 
Mosalman lexers in the early Ufe of the Congress thought that if 
India got repiesentative inatitutione it would be a Hindu Riq and 
Mahomedans being in a minority should not join in any movement with 
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Btodiia at that staoe. Thu waa tha poaitioD taken up by Sir SItjmI 
Ahaiad Khan and a large portion of Muaalmana; only a minority 
•eetion among the Mahomadans stuck to the Congress. When the 
Congress at its Calcutta session presided over by Dadabhai Naoroji 
made the first demand for Swaraj some Mabomedans said they should 
not join in the demand and argued that without their being in it the 
British Baj would not concede any demand. The question therefore 
when tha Lucknow Pact was thought of was how to satisfy the Musalmm 
demand for communal representation in order to safeguard minority 
interests. The Musalmana said they could not accept any scheme 
without some kind of communal representation. Hence the figures of 
representation which were quoted by Mr. Jinnab. It was said that 
that arrangement was a temporary one to be changed afterwards in the 
interests of the country as a whole. Therefore, it was not only the 
figures of representation but the fundamental character of representation 
that was the foundation of the Lucknow Pact. 

Proceeding! Lala Lajpat Rai explained that the Congress Committee 
was appointed to consider the representation of not only Hindus and 
Musalmans but also the Sikhs who were not present when the Lucknow 
Pact was drawn up. The Sikhs complained that they must get communal 
representation in the same way as the Musalmans in U. P. and there 
was a feeling in the minds of bothl Hindus and Musalmans that some 
thing should be done to appease them. But before the Committee’s 
report was published the terms of the Bengal Pact were announced by 
Mr. C. B. Das. Then the report of the Congress Committee was soon 
published. The Bengal Pact was rejected by the Congress Committee 
and was submitted to it for reconsideration. But feeling in the country 
over the Bengal Pact was so immense that it was not considered 
opportune to proceed with the Committees labours. Moreover Mahatma 
Qandhi was theti released from jail and it was thought he would take 
up the question. Dr. Ansari had collected the u. aterial and submitted 
it to the AlMndia Congress Committee. 

L. Lajpat Rai observed that communal representation was a negation of 
Nationalism and it was practically dividing the country into watertight 
compartments. If the principle of communal representation was extended 
it was not known how many divisions and sub-division might be created. 
** I ask you to consider this question, not in the interests of the Hindu 
or the Mahomrdan community, but as one united nation which should 
stand against those who do not warit to give us self-government. If 
any solution is put forward which will further our country’s , progress 
I shall whole-heartedly support it. But remember we have not only to 
win our liberty but also to keep it. Any patched up agreement by 
way of altering the figures of ^presentation would only be a backward 
step. Let us not try to divide the loaves and fishes, but tiy to 
evolve a scheme which would further the interests of Swaraj, of unity 
in the country.” 

Pandit Motilal NEHBU, who was requested to speak, said he 
was constiutionally incapable of thinking communally. He could not 
carry his thought in that channel. But he thoroughly agreed with both 
Mr. Jiunah and Lala Lajpat Bai. He then suggested the names of 
members for the Sub-Committee. 
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1^; BESANT suggeMted that if tiiay wanted to get boaineii done they 
moet^Nippoiiit two oepara^ eit rimultaneoualy and dieonai the 

queeftoD of the Feet and the Swaniiya Scheme. Tital at the qneation of 
HindorMueUm Unity wast she felt t^t more Tital was Uie question of 
Swan^ They were all Indians. They had lived in India for thousands 
of yeiua- They had been under foreign rule for the last hundred md 
fifiy years. It was in the interest of those foreign rulers to keep them 
divided and whatever Pact might be ooncluded, the foreigner would find 
some apple of discord or other to keep them apart. Their quarrel 
would never cease until they became self-governing and were face to 
face with problems of Government. She knew Indian history and it 
was intolerable that England# one of the younger branches in the 
development of self-governing institutions* should claim dominion over 
the mother of thorn all* India. Would Indians* she asked* continue to 
quarrel while India was dying 1 Did they realise the position of their 
peasantry t Did they know that the average life in India was 
23*5 years ) Did they realise that epidemics took almost double the toll 
of life compared with Western countries* because Indian children were 
bom of starving mothers and were generated by starving fathers ? These 
were questions that faced them to-day ; not whether one should get 
this place or other that place. They must bo ready with their scheme of 
Swaraj and tall the British Parliament to take their hands off India. 

Mr. Jinnah* Mrs. Besant said* had given her credit about the preparation 
of the Commonwealth of India Bill which she did not deserve. She wished 
she had drafted it herself. The fact was that Committees appointed by 
the National Convention had done the laborious work which resulted 
in the drafting of the bill. She was presenting it to them merely as 
a draft# as something to work on. They could alter and amend it. 
Briefly put. she wanted complete civil Ooveromont at once as soon as 
Parliament passed the Bill. They must have Cabinets responsible to 
the Legislatures and the OovemorUeneral and Governor reduced to constitu- 
tional heads. But Swaraj must be laid on solid foundations. The villages of 
India where India lived provided this foundation. They must have 
in villages real Panchayats and not sham ones and lay their foundation 
on self-governing villages. There would bo five self-governing areas 
covering the whole of India, namely Village, Taluqa* District* Province 
and Central Government. This scheme should provide the right to amend 
the constitution in future* so that hereafter they should not have to 
go to Westminister. When they were self-governing, if they made even 
ten blunders# they would be lest fatal than even one blunder by a 
foreign ruler. These were points they had to consider. She informed 
the committee that she had pledged her word that the scheme of 
Swaraj shall be in Parliament within the course of a few months, 
^ey should sit down and draw up a scheme at least in broad outlines# 
H not in full details. If they dispersed without formulating a scheme# 
it would show that for the sake of squabbles they could not come to 
any dedsion. 

Maulana SHAUKAT ALI suported Dr. Besant’s idea of a separate 
oommittee. He ezpresaed himaelf in favour of drawing up a skeleton 
•dieme of Swand* He was# he said* an outlaw while Dr. Besant was 
a oonstitcitional fighter; but in their conclusions they agreed. He 
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jiowaymr dafvreeated the luia o! tactkM io aettling the Hmdii-lCiialiiii 
qtmtion. Ohe pert^ saylog that tibey must aak for ao mudii to get 
Aafi ttoeh only irritated him (Applanee)* 

Mr. SATYAMUBTHI opposed the idea of a separate oommittee 
bmiise» he said, Swaraj scheme and Hindu-Muslim Fact could not be 
divorced from each other. He particularly emphasised the necessity for 
the^ finding out of the minimum necessary in order to secure united 
political action. I^at was needed was that when they drew up a 
scheme and the British Parliament refused to enact iti then all parties> 
OongresSf Muslim League* Liberals and others must stand shoulder to 
shoulder to enforce their demand* just as South Africa did it when 
Sir Henry Campbell'Bannermani the British Permier, asked the House 
of Commons either to reject the South Africa Union Bill or to pa ss 
it without even the change of a comma. 

Sirdar MANUAL SINGH then explained the attitude of the Sikhs. 
They were ready to take their chance at the polls in a general electorate. 
They deprecated the fight for loaves and fishes. They would he ready 
to live under any permanent political mcyority. But that majority must 
be political and not religious. If there was a political minority ruling* 
then a minority could win mijority. But a permanent religious majority 
would be fanatical and not be in the interests of the country. So 
long as this idea of a religious mcdority existed* so long would Shuddhi 
and Tabliq movements fiourish* because every religious community would 
try to smell its numbers. Personally he considered the Lucknow Pact 
a great blunder. 

At this stage Mr. Ohintamani suggested that the terms of reference 
to the proposed Sub'Committee be read to clear misunderstanding. 

Pundit MOTILAL said that the oommittee which had been appointed 
by the All^Parties Conference at Bombay and the terms of reference to 
the 8ub*oommittee would be the same as those passed by the conference 
for the general oommittee. They could not go beyond those terms 
which were quite ^mprehensive and included all points of views expressed. 
Pundit Motilal said that he did not make a speech before* beaouse he 
thought speeches already made were business like. They had all the 
same olijeotive of ' Swaraj* but the unfortunate position was that he did 
not find people ready to discuss Swaraj before the petty quarrels were 
settled. Swarnj was unattainable and unthinkable until the Hindus and 
the Muslima came to a better understanding. He entirely agreed with 
Dr. Besant that the Gk>vemment would throw some apple of discord 
or other. Government must do that. It was the business of the Indian 
leaders to make the best of their position. He was prepared to confess 
that some pessimists had declared that unity would never be attainable. 
The other day he was travelling with a friend from the Punjab who 
sulked whether the speaker seriously thought that Hindu*Muslim unify would 
be attained. The Pundit replied that was why he was working for it 
and he was not a mad man. The Punjab friend replied that he 
took the Pundit to be mad at least in entertaining that hope (Laughter). 
Such people* added the Pundit* want even to ^e length of saying 
they must reconcile themselves to British rule for all times to come. 
The attainment of unify was therefore vital for the movement of Swaraj. 
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OdB the CSommittee agreed to the appointment (d a niMmni- 
suttee over forty membexa with instoiotioD to report on or before the 
16th I'ehniaiy* It was also decided that the general oonunittee will 
meet hi the firat week of March to consider the report 

Mr. JINNAH, in urging an early decision* gare expression to his surprise 
that the Gfoyemment would let the Assembly discuss the Beforms Enquiry 
Committee’s report in February. As much had been made of Hindu* 
Muslim differences in connection with the work of the Committee* he 
wanted to tell the Government, when the time for the discussion of the 
report came, that Hindu* Muslim differences had been made up and 
they stood united in their demands. 

Mahatma GANDHI replied that Mr. Jinnah’s purpose would be served 
by the publication of the sub'oommittee’s report. The sub-committee would 
soon sit to work from day to day till it finished its labours and prepaiad 
a report. It will consist of the following 

Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Chintamani, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. Jayakar» 
Lala Lidpet Bai, Babu Bhagavan Das, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, l^ndit 
Malaviya, Swami Shradhanand, Mr. B. G. Pal, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Mr. 
Jairamdas, Mr. A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, Mr. C. B. Beddy, Dr. S. K. 
Datta, Sardar Mangal Singh tor Jodh Singh), Mr. Eelkar (or Mr. 
Abhyankar), Colonel Gidney, Mr. Bamachandra Bao, Mr. Hridayanath 
Eunsru, Mr, N. M. Joshi, Mr. Anantram, Dr, Annie Besant, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwai*akadas, Mr. Satyamurthi, Mrs. Naidu, Lala Harkishen Lai, Dr. 
Eitohlew, Mr. Abdur Bauf, Hakim Aitnel Ehan, Mr. Mahomed AIL 
Moulana Asad, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Abdul Asia, Mr. Zafar AH, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Mr. Basa Ali, Mr. Mohamed Yakub, Sir Muhamed Sha6, Mr. 
Barkat Ali, Syed Murtasa Sahib, Mr. Samiullah Ehan, Mr. Ahmedaii 
Ehan, Mr. Shamsudin, Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Ehan, Sir Abdul Quaym 
and Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

The sub-committee appointed sat later and some members formed 
themselves into a smaller committee for drawing up a scheme of Swand* 
The whole of the sub-committee and this smaller committee held their 
deliberations from day to day. 


Report of the Swaraj Sub-G>innuttee. 

The following is the report of the Swers] Sub-committee issued by Dr. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, the Chairman, and submitted to the General Committee of the 
All-Parties Conference. 

The Committee appointed by the All -Parties Conference held in Bombay, met on 
January 23id 2ith and elected a sub-committee which ditrided itself into two 

groups, one to deal with the Hindu-Muslim union and the other to outline a 
scheme of Swaraj which should establish India as a self-gorerolng dominion free 
from interference with her internal affairs. » 

The group dealing with the scheme of Swarajya consisted of 19 members to 
whom three were addtd by co-option at its first and second meetings. I was 

elected as Chairman and at the third meeting Lala Lajpat Bal was elected In my 
stead during my absence in Benares where I had to fulfil a previous public eugai^- 
meat which I could not break. The Committee ordered that the reports of the 

sah-eommittee should be handed on or before February 16, and cousidered by ^e 

fnU coounlttee on February 26. The last engagement has, I understand, been altexed 
but the sending in of our report is binding on us. 
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lift of the Swmjye mb-committee ii 
Aimto (Che^nb Meim^C. y. Ohintanuttl, Shaokat Ali, 


Kehrv, Hridaynath Eansni, JairandaL H. B. Jayakar. 8. 

i, E. Bamohandra Bao, 6. E. Dntta. Lala Laint 
Bhagavan Das, Ifangal Singh, Jamnadai Dwarkadai^ 


flfiiHiriMa Iyengar. B. Batyamarti,' E. Bamohandra Bao, B. t. Dntta. Lala Laiiiot 
Bai, Sir P, 8, Simwami Iyer, S'*""*— " — «- » — ^ 

BiyJn Ohaadia Pal, N. M. Joshl. 


Co-opted memberi HeMn. A. Bangaawami Iyengar, T. Bangaohari, B. Bifaraa 

Of tbeae ten were called away by their engagement before the fourth meetine 

toaTing leven members of the Assembly and the Chairman and Messrs Laioat IML 
Bhankat Ali, Mahomed AU, and B. Bira Bao, twelre in all, to carry on tlw wort 

The Sub-committee met on January 26th, 26th, Februtiry let, 2nd, 8rd, 6th Otb 

and llth. After some general ^isoussion it was decided to lay down certain general 
principles and to take the draft Bill prepared by the National Convention as the 
The following outline was deciderl on. 


Fundamental Bights. 

(1) Following the resolution passed by the Indian National Congmas in Decem- 
ber 1214 at Madras it was decided that India should be placed on equality with 
the Belf-Ooveming Dominions sharing with them privileges and responsibilities enioyed 
by them as free nations. 

(2) There should be a strong Central Government in India and therefore reBi< 
duaiy powers should be vested in it. 

(8) The following fundamental rights were passed by a majority 

(a) No person shall be deprived of its liberty nor shall his dwelling or pro- 
perty be entered, expropriated or confiscated save in accordance with law and by 
ordinary courts of law. (b) Freedom of conscience and free profession and practice 
of religion are, subject to public order or morality, guaranteed to every person, 
(o) Bight of free expression of opinion as well as right to assemble peaceably 
and without arms and to form associatiuns or unions is guaranteed for purposes 
not opposed to public order or morality, (d) All persons residing within the 

Commonwealth are equal before law and shall be tried for similar offenoos in 
courts of the same order and by judicial officers of same grade and no 

person shall be immune from penalty annexed to any breach of law nor shall 
such penalty be varied on account of nationality or caste or olass or occupation, 
(e) There shall be no sex-disqualification with regard to franchises, membership of 
Governments, of Legislatures and Local Boards, and all offices, functions and powers 
shall be open equally to both sexes. 

(4) To shorten discussion the following principles were accepted for all elected 
bodies (to be inserted in the Bill in their several places) —(a) All such bodies shall 
elect their own President, (b) Each Legislature shall have power to incraase or 
diminish its membership subject to change being created as a change in the con- 
stitution. (c) Membership of the elective body— its term shall give franchise for 

the next higher body, (d) Members of one Legislative body shall be ineligible for 

another simultaneously, (e) The age of twenty one shall be the necessary qualification 
for all franchises ; (f) Disqualifications No person shall be capable of being chosen 
or of sitting as members who (l) is an unrehabilitated insolvent or (2) is a lunatic 
so found or (8) holds any office of profit under the Crown within the Common- 
wealth, provided that the following persons shall not be deemed to hold an office of 
profit under the Crown for purposes of this olause:— (1) A Minister, (2) A person 
m receipt of a pension fra the Crown, (8) Officer or member of Hie Majesty's 
Military, Naval or Air Forces retired or on half pay ; (g) Each Legislative body 
shall make rules and order for itself ; (h) The Franchise shall be graded. 


Legislative Power. 

it) The Legielature.— The l>gislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in 
the King represented by the Governor-General, Senate and Legislative Assembly, heiein- 
after called ”The Parliament". 

(6) (a) The Senate shall be elected hj proportional representation by : (i) Mem- 
bers and ez-Members of the Legislative OonneUs and Parliament, (ii) Members and 
«x-Members of the District and Talnka Boards and Municipalities, (iii) rcgisteied 
graduates of not less than seven yesrs' standing from a panel of oan didatfeB oonsti- 
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«| |^low» Before eMh eleetioa olthe memberi of the Seiute the Pmel 
li fomed in eMh piovinoe ooneieting o! three timei m rnanj oeeuned 
Mtlii there ere members to be eleoted in that area of whieh m-thiid 

_ bi Bomiaated by the Legislative Goanoil and one-third by the Senate. 

(S) 8nhh ^her persons who have been members of the Senate or of the Connell 

of State wider the Government of India kct 1919 as shall signify by notice in 

writing addressed to the Prime Minister their desire to be inclnded in the panel, 
(b) Age of the members shall be at least thirty years ; 

(e) Dttiation of the Senate shall be six years ; 

(d) Half the number of the members shall go ont every thrse years ; 

(e) The number was first fixed at three hundred but at a subse^iaent meeting 
rednoed to the maximum of 150 and later still fixed at 160. 

(7) The Legislative Assembly— (a) The number of mombers shall be three hundred ; 
ib) age of members shall be at least twenty-five years; (o) duration of the Assemb- 
ly four years. 

8. The following shall constitute the electorate for Assembly in each province (A) 
Members and ex-membcrs of Legislative Councils and of Indian Lcgisisturo represent- 
ing the Province since the Government of India Actl9l9; (B) Members and ei- 
members of the District and Taluka B Tarda and MnnicipTlities ; (0) All with eiucation 
up tn the gradnate level or diploma granted for training after High Schools or equivalent 
general or technical education ; (D) Members of recognised Chambers of Commeroe, 
Landholders' Associations, Trade Union Councils, Industrial AMSocia^i(>n!i or such 
other bodies, or all individuals paying such tax or enj lying nob leas than such 
monthly Income or allowance as may be recognised by rules. 

(9) (A) The Parliament.— The Parliammt shall have power to mike laws for the peace, 
order and good Government of the Commonwealth in respect of all Hubj'crs noi 
assigned exclusively to Legislative Councils, providctl that until such tim*? an Parlia- 
ment shall in pursuance of the recommendation of the Defenca Coinm'sslon hereinafter 
specifi ed by itg own act. signify its readiness to assume control over Naval, Military 
and Air Forces of the Commonwealth, it shall have no power to make any law with 
regard thereto without the previous approval of the Governor- Genera I 

(B) The Defence Commission.— ‘At the establishment of the Conimonweilth and 
after a period of every five years thereafter the Governor-Genera! in Council 
shall snbmit names of persons, the majority of whom shall be Indians, for the approval 
of His Majesty to act as a Commission. The persons whose nam'*3 arr ho submirtwi, if 
aoorove^l bv His Majesty, shall be com nissione<l for the following purposis : (I) to fix 
the minimum ot exp-wiiture on Military. Naval an l Air Koroes ot tlw Oojamonwealth 
to form chares on oonOTlidatel revonue fun.l ot lh« Common wMlth ; (>•) to report 
on the Btene to bo tahen on the Indianisation anil training ot tlie Defeno i roroa. 
of the Commonwaaith bo as to enable the people of India to undertalte their own 
delenoe at noon as praotiouble. .... 

rri Tnint flMHlon —In caeet of disagreomeat between tlie two Heute ot I’arliament , 
except on finanSal queBtiooB, a joint sesBion BhnU decide the cubb under dispute alter 
the ^nd pasBing of the Bill, provided that not Iw than a year eiialt have clapeeil 
between Ito first and second paesing in the AsBembly. 

mi Monev Bills and laws appropriating revenue shall not originate in the Senate 
nor be amended by it except with the consent of the Astombly. 

(101 (at The Parliament shall have power of establishing or admitting new provinoes 
and of taws for their Government, (b) In aU ca^ o altering limits rf 

eSstlng province the opinion of Legittative Council or Counclis concerned shall be 

asoertxined and considered. , .r. 

fill The Bxecntlve-The Governor General shall be appointed by the King as us re- 
presmtati^ Tim Governor-GeneraUin-Conncil shall mean the Oovemor-Oeneral acting 
with the advice of the Cabinet. ^ , 

tm The Cabinet— fai There shall be a Cabinet to aid and advise the GoverMr-Oeneral 
in the Government of the Oonwionwealth, (b) The Prime Minister ^ali be apjwinted by the 
OATjmnr-fljmrral fol The Cabinet shall consist of the Prime Minister and not less than 
seven Ministere of the State for the Commonwealth appointed by the GoverMr-^neral on 
SJtSa^th. S^Ministor. (d> No Minister rf State JS"thJ 

neridid iMKMir than three month unless be is or becomes a member of one of the 
of Strliament, (e) The Cabinet shall be ooilectively responsible for all matters 
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mottiifiig tlie deiMurtme&t* of tbe Oommonweftlth. (f) fheCiblnet ihall xeiigftwiMa il 
oatte i to neUlii the topport of omioiritj In th« Leglalotito Awembly. 

(IB) The Commander-in-Cbiet of the ICiiltAiy, Kami and Air loroei of the CowiMin* 
waalth Bball be vefted in the Govet nor-Qeneral aa the Sing'a repreaentatife^ ai^iBOt 
to tbeproriao in article (9) (B), 

<li) The High Conuninioner for India aball be appointed 1^ the OoTemor-Geneml* 
ln>Cottncil for the performance of Agency dntica in England. 

(16) The India Conncil shall be abolished and the Secretary of State for India ahall 
be placed on the same footing as the Secretary of State for the Colonies in rdation 
to tiie Self-Goferning Dominions 

(16) The Jndicatnre— (A) There ahall be a Snpreme Conrt of not lesa than three 
Justices with such iurisdictipn as Parliament shall determine. (B) The Joatioea shall bo 
appointed by the King and remoYable by him on an address from the Partfament 
showing the ground of misbeharionr or incapacity. 

(17) All Sessions trials shall be by jury. 

(18) Finance and Trade.— The rcTenues of the Commonwealth shall be receiTed by 
the Bzeentiye Gotemment with the consent and on behalf of Parliament to form a 
consolidated revenue fund. 

(19) India shall be responsible for all liabilities of the present Govt, of India. 

(80) Trade within the Commonwealth shall be free. 

(81) India shall have a gold standard with a gold currency and a gold mohnr 
of the weight and fineness of English sovereign and standard of currency. 

(28) India shall have the power of borrowing in any one of the world^s markets 

(28) The Provinces— The Legislative power of the province shall be vested in the 
Governor as the King's representative and a Legislative Council. 

(84) The Power of deciding upon the establishment of a Second Chamber in a 
Province shall be left to the Province concerned. 

(86) (a) The powers of the Legislative Council shall be scheduled ; (b) The size of 
and the franchise for the Legislative Council shall be determined by means of rules, 
(c) The duration of the Legislative Council shall be for four years. 

(26) The Executive— The position and functions of the Governor shall be analogous 
to those of the Governor-General. 

(87) The Constitution and powers of the Provincial Cabinet shall be analogous to 
those of the All-India Cabinet ; but there shall not be less than three Ministers including 
the Chief Minister in a Province, 

(88) The Judicature The existing High Courts shall be the Chief Judicial Tribunals 
in the Provinces. 

(29) Local Self-Government.— The Government of India shall direct Provincial 
Governments, within the first year of their coming into jx>wer, to reform the local 
Governments which should consist of District, Taluka and Village Panebayats suited 
to the conditions of their provinces based on the following principles (1) The unit to be 
the village with universal adult sufiEtage and annually elected panebayats vested with 
powers to administer village affairs and civil and criminal jurisdiction exercised by an ap* 
pointed bench sitting in the village. (2) The suffrage for Taluka and District Panebayats 
to be graded on lines given in a schedule and the general division of functions therein 
stated to be followed with such modifications as local conditions may require. 

[Note On the above question division of opinion was marked and no decision 
was taken.] 

(80) The Services— Recruitment to Services shall be in the hands of a Public Servicea 
Commission. The Powers and functions of the Commission shall be defined by Parliament. 

(81) Alteration of the Constitution.— The Power to alter the constitution shall vest 
in parliament subject to the consent of a majority of Legislative Councils and also of a 
majori^ of members of the Legislative Councils voting on the subject after the next 
gewasal election provided that far a change affecting only a single province the consent 
of the Legislative Council concerned and of Parliament shall be sufficient. 

[Note:— The above was only partly discussed and Referendum rejected above is 
proposed inetead.] 
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HAr II] the WB^XiaiHtTTEE REPORT 

oi tiie Sub-Ccmimittee on Hindu-Modern Unily 

'iha Sab-Gommittoe of the Gommlttee of the AtbPardee Cooferenoo 
Rppotetod on the 23rd January to fraine a eoheme of Hindu* Mottiai unity 
met aft Delhi on the let March and adjourned nna 4m$ without ooming to any 
ooDoloaion. M. Gandhi presided and those present numbered about fourteen 
inoludiug Mahomed Ali, Shaukat AH, Motilal Nehru, M. A. Jinuah, Sir Abdul 
Qayum, Dr. Syed Mahmud, N C. Ketkar and Swami Shradhanand* 

Prominent among the absentees was Lala Lajpat RaL His oritioisms of 
M. Gandhi’s views on the Hindu* Muslim question as published in the 
’’Leader” of Allahabad attracted considerable attention. In this article 
Lala Lficpat Rai said there was no immediate hurry for a fresh pact and 
declined to accept the view that a Hindu majority in some provinces and 
a Muslim Majority in others was the only remedy. 

It will be remembered that the Committee was asked to frame a scheme 
for representation of all communities, races and sub-divisions of Legislative 
and other elected bodies under SwaiMj and recommended the best method of 
securing a just and proper representation of the communities in the services 
with due regard to efficiency. This Sub-Committee held a few sittings after 
its appointment and dispersed to meet attain on this day and draw up a 
report. But it could not arrive at any agreement on the main question 
of the revision of the Lucknow Pact and the method of representation on 
Legislative and other bodies. 

M. Gandhi in the course of his remarks stated that it was impossible in 
the prevailing conditions of suspicion to frame any scheme that would be called 
a united scheme. After a short discussion the Cjmmitteo adjourned gin$ di$. 

Subsequently, M. Gandhi and Pundit Motilal Nehru issued the following 
statement explaining the reasons which led to the ri^jouriimeiit of the 
Sub-oommittee of the All Parties Conference over Hindu Muslim question - 

The Gandh i-N ahru Statement 

“ It was decided at the meeting of the sab-committee appointed by the committee of the 
All Parties Conference to adjourn the proceetlings siw dh with the proviso that the meet- 
ing shall be called ou a reqaisition from the majority of the members of the sob-committee. 
We were also require<l and authorised by the meeting to give a resume of the portion as 
it stands to-day. The mtsetiug was attended by very few members, 14 oat of SS. They 
were Manlana Mobame^l Ali, Maulana Sbaakae All, Swami Shradhanand, Pandit 
Jawaharlai, Dr. S, K. Datta, Mr. Ahm«%d Ali, Baja Ahmati Ali Khan of Salempar, 
Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Quiyum, Mr. Mobamed Talcub, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr, N. 0. 
Kelkar besides oarselves. Mr. Jinriah came in for a few minates from another meeting 
(Independent Party's meeting) he was attending at that time. 

‘*Lala Lajpat Rai had asked for a postponement by reason of the inability of Messrs 
Jayakar, Srinivasa Iyengar and Jai Bam Das to attend. We were unable to postpone the 
meeting on our own responsibility. We therefore informe<i Lala Lajpat Bai that the questfon 
of postponement be placed before the meeting. This was consequently done but apart from 
the absence of Lala Lajpat and of the gentlemen named by him the attendance was other- 
wise also too meagre for coming to any decision. In our opinion there was moreover no 
material for ooming to any definite conclusions nor is there likelihood of any being reached 
in the near fntnre; We, therefore, see no hope of being able to convene a general meeting 
of the Conference within the describad period except upon a reqaisition referred to by ns. 

” The failure to reach a decision is likely to disappoint the public. We would, however, 
advise pnblictsts and others not to despond. That the Sub-Committee has not been able to 
leaoh at any decision is no reason for individuals or groups to relax their efforts towards the 
solution. There still remains to mention the Swaraj Scheme framed on the Sub-Oommlttee 
under Dr. Besant. The dissenting notes are being reoeived by ns from the members of ml 
Committee. In view however of the meagre attendance and the failnre to reach a deeisloa 
<m the Hindu Mnsllm problem the scheme oouid not be considered by the meeting.** 

10(a) 



The Commonwealth of India Bill 

i 

The *' National CoDventiou ” of which* Sir Tej Bahadar Sapra is the 
Tresident and Dr. Mrs. Besant is the General Seorecary prepar^ a " Com* 
monwealth of India Bill” in December 1924. The following is the text of 
the Draft Bill which was presented to the All-Parties Conference meeting at 
Delhi on the 23rd January 1926. The Committee appointed by the Conference 
•eleoted a SutrCommittee which divided itself into two groups, one to deal 
with the Hindu-Moslem Union, and the other to outline a scheme of Swaraj 
which should establish India as a Self-Governing Dominion. 

The SwariO group of the Sub-Committee, as the latter was called, under 
the diainnanship of Mrs. Besant. submitted its report at Delhi on the 23rd 
Pebruary. (p. 73.) But the group entrusted with the task of drawing up a 
Pact for all communities .particularly the Hindu and the Moslem, failed to 
arrive at an agreement, (p. 77). The consideration of the Swarai scheme was 
therefore dropped, for it was felt that without a basis of communal unity it 
would be infructuous to adopt a scheme of Swaraj as a basis for agitation. 

The efforts of the Swaraj Sub-Committee having failed. Mrs. Besant felt 
herself free to take action on the scheme initiated by her. She incorporated 
in her Bill certain features suggested in the report of the Swaraj group of 
the Sub-Committee of the All-Parties Conference, and the Bill reached its 
final form during the three days* sitting of the ' Convention ’ at Cawnpur on 
•the 11th 12th and ISth April 

After making an extensive tour and propaganda work throughout India, 
Mrs. Besant proceeded to England on the 3rd July to press on the British 
Parliament her scheme of Swaraj contained in her Bill which had already 
•earned the support of a considerable number of Members of Parliament. 

Text of the Draft Bill. 

The preamble to the bill states that ** the Commonwealth shall mean the Common- 
wealth of India (exolnding the Indian States) ; Provinces ** shall mean such of the 
'parts of the Commonwealth ns are granted provincial autonomy under a Governor, a 
Provincial Cabinet, a Legislative Council and High Court ; ** The Parliament shall 
snean the Parliament of the Commonwealth of India ; ** the Governor-General in CounciP' 
whall mean the Governor-General acting with the advice of the Cabinet; ** The Governor 
in Council shall mean the Governor acting with the advice of the Provincial Cabinet. 

The ‘^fundamental rights'^ of the subject are thus dehued : ~ 

(a) The liberty of the pprson is inviolable, and no person shall be deprived of his 
liberty save in aooordanoe with law and by oniinary Courts of Law, provided, however, 
'that npthing in this Section contained shall be invoked to prohibit, control, or interfere 
with any act of the civil or military forces of the Commonwealth of India during the 
'existence of a state of war or rebellion, (b) The dwelling on the property of every person 
is inviolable, and shall not be entered or expropriated or confiscated except in accordance 
with law. (c) Freedom of oonsoienoe and the free profession and practice of religion 
.are, aubjeot to public order or morality, guaranteed to every person, (d) The right 
-of free expression of opinion as well as the right to assemble praoeably and 
without arms, and to form associations or unions is guaranteed for purposes not 
opposed to puhlio order or morality. Laws regulating the manner in which the right 
4d forming assooiatioas and the right of free assembly may be exercised, shall contain no 
political, zeligioaB, or class distinotion. (e) All persons in the Commonwealth of India 
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Hue MSiuigwm thiiU bAvebeen n»<l« bj tho oompeteat aatborHy (f) iU miMi 
equal right to the nee of roade, plaooi of teiort dedicated to the pttblteg uoatta 
of Jol^ and the like, prorided they do not diatnrb pablio order or diaob^ any aotiott 
tmeil by a lawful anthority. (g) All p^rreone of whateter Kationality, leekling within 
the Cottmoowealth ara eqoal before the Law and ahall be tried for eimUar efleet in 
Courts of the same order and by Jadieial OAeer of the same grade and no pemon 
escape the penalty annesei to any breach of the Law, on account of the nationalitf. 
or his caste, or his class, or his oocnpation. (h) There shall be no sen-disqnaliftoatioa 
with regard to the franchises, memberships of the Qovemments, of the Le^latniei and 
of Local Boilies, and ail offices, functions and powers shall be open eqnalljp to both ssten 

The Constitntion of the Commonwealth shall be as folios^ : — 

The Constitution, 

The Legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Parliament which 
shall consist of the King, a Senate and a Legislative Assembly, and which is hereinafter 
called **the Tarl lament,** or 'Hhe I'arliainent of the Commonwealth.*' A Qovemor- 
Oeneral appointed by the King shall be His Majesty's representative in the Oommon- 
wealth, and shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during the King's pleasnre^ 
but subject to this Constitution, such powers and functions of the King as His Majesty 
may be pleased to assign to him. 

The Senate shall be composed of citisens who have done honour to the Nation by 
reason of useful public siTvice. The number of members of the Senate shall be one 
hundred who shall be a^^faigned to the several Provinces according to rules. 

The Legislative Assembly shall be composed of three hunired members eleoteil accord* 
ing to rules hereunder. 

A citizen to be eligible for membership of the Legisiative Assembly shall have com- 
pleted twenty-five years of age and possess any of the following qualificstions 

(a) Education up to the graduate stase or diploma grant^ for training after High 
School or equivalent general or technical education (b) ^i^rvicA as a member of a Legis- 
lative Council at least for one complete term, (c) Membership of recognised Chambers 
of Commerce, Landholders' Associations, Trade Union Councils, Industrial Associations 
or such other bodies as may be recognized by rules. 

Every Legislative Assembly shall continue for five years from the first meeting of the 
Assembly, and no longer, but may be sooner iiissolved by tlie Governor- Qeneral. 

The Legislative Assembly may proceed to the des^iatch of business, notwithstanding tho 
failure of any constituency to provide for its representation in the liegislativo Assembly, 

Qualihcations of Members. 

Subject to the condition that they shall have completed twenty-five years of age, the 
following among the citizens shall constitute the electorate for the Legislative Assembly 
in each Province : — 

<a) All members of Legislative Councils and ez-nembers thereof, (b) All with 
education up to the graduate level or equivalent general or technical ednoation. (o) All 
who have an income or allowance of Rs. 50 per month and above, (d) All owners or 
occupiers of land with Rs 50 per annum or more as land tax. ie) Those owning or 
occupying a house or a part of it with an annual rental value of Rs. 75. 

Legislative Powers 

(a) Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate in the Senate. But a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue 
or moneys or to impose taxation, by reason only of its cuntaining provisions for the 
imposition or appropriation of fees for lioenses or fees for services under the proposed law. 

(b) The Senate may not ameni any proposed laws imposing taxation or lawa 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the annual services of the Government. 

(c) The Senate may not amend any proposed law so as to increase any propoeed 
charge or burden on the people. 

(d) The Senate may at any stage return to the Legislative assembly, any proposM 
law which the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amend- 
ment of any items or provisions therein. And the Legislative may, if it thinks fit, make 
any of such omissions or amendments, with or without modificattoos. 

(e) Except as provided in this Section, the Senate shall have equal power with toe 

I^eglslative Assembly in respect of all propo^ laws. ^ , j. 

If the Legislative Assembly passes any Bill and the Senate rejects or fails to pM It 
or passes it with amendments to which the Legislative Assembly will not agree and if 
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^ AmuMj in the next teMion Mim the Bill with or witiiovt 

nmimcBti whioh hniw been made or agreed to hj the Senate and the Senate lejeoti 
or iaili to gOM it or pniiri it with amendmenta to wbicb the Legialative wSl not agree 
the €tofernor«Ctoeral aball doling that eeeeion oonrena a Joint sitting of the members of 
the Senate and of the Legislative Aseenibljr, The members present at any sneh Joint 
oitting may delibemte and shall vote together opon the Bill as last proposed hj the Legis- 
lative AasmUy and opon amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one 
Hwae of Farliament and not agreed to by tbe other ; and any such amendments which 
mre aftnned by a majority of tbe total number of members of the Senate and tbe Legis- 
iatlve assembly present at socb sitti^s sbail be uken to have been carried, and if the 
BiU with amendments, if any, is affirmed by a majority of tbe members of tbe Senate and 
tbe Legislative Assembly present at sooh sitting, it aball be taken to have been dnly 
paiicd by both Honses of Parliament ; * provided that, if the Senate shall reject or fail 
to past any Bill dealing with the appropriation of revenne or moneys for tbe pnblio 
osrvioe, socb joint sitting may be convened during the same session In which the Senate 
so rejecta or fails to pass any such Bill. 

Executive Government 

Tbe Executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the King and is exercisable 
By the Governor-General as the King's representative and extends to tbe exeontion and 
inaintenanoe of this Commonwealth. 

The Cabinet' 

(a) There shall be a Council to aid and advice the Governor-General in the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth to be styled the Cabinet, (b) The Prime Minister shall be 
appointed By Oovemor-OeDcrai. (c) Tbe Cabinet shall be responsible to tbe 
Parliament and shall consist of not less than seven Ministers of State for the Common- 
wealth appointed by the Governor-General on the nomination of the Prime Minister. 
id) Tbe Cabinet shall be collectively responsible for all matters concerning the depart- 
ments of the Commonwealth administiated by Ministers of State. 

The legislative power of each of the Province shall be vested in the King and the 
Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council shall be composed of members chosen in accordance with ruJea 
made nnder tbe Constitution and the number of members shall also be accoiding to such rules. 

Qualifioations of Members. 

A oitisen to be eligible for incmbeisl.ip of the Legislative Council shall have completed 
twenty-five years of age and possess any one of the following qualifications. 

(a) Education up to the High School bvel, or <qoiva]cnt gincial or technical 
training, (b) Service as a member on a District Board or Municipa) Council for at least 
one complete term, (c) Membeisbip of itcognistd Cbsmbeis of Commerce, Land- 
Bolders' Associations, Industrial Associations or Trade Union Councils or such other 
bodies as may be reoognimd by rules. 

Qualifications of Electors 

Snbject to tbe condition that they shall have completed twenty one years of age9 
tbe following among the citisens shall constitute the electorate for the I^egislative Council 
in each Province. 

(a) All members of District Boards or Municipal Councils or Legislatures or ex- 
members thereof, (b) All with High bchooJ or equivalent geneial or technical education ; 
ic) All who have a monthly income or aliowance of Rs. 26 and above ; (d) All owners 
or occupiers of land with Bs. 80 or more as land tax : (e) Those owning or occupy- 
ing a bouse ora part of it of the annual rental value of 50 or more ;(f) Members of 
Tnds Union Connells, Merchants of Traders* nssociations or such other bodies as may 
be reoQgniaed by rules. 

Esecutive Power. 

Tbe Executive power of the Province is vested in the King and is exercisable by the 
■Governor as the King's representative and extend to tbe execution and maintenance of 
this Constitution and of the laws of the Piovinoe. 

(a) There shall be a Counoil to aid and advise tbe Governor in the Government of 
tbe Province to be styled the Provincial Cabinet, (b) Tbe Chief Minister shall be appointed 
by tbe Governor, (o) The Provincial Cabinets shall be responsible to the Legislative 
Uounoil and shall consist of not lose than three Ministers appointed by the Governor on 
the nomination of tbe Chief Minister, (d) Tbe Provincial Cabinet shall be collectively 
lesponsible for ail matters concerning the departments of the Provipoe administered by 
Binisten. 
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Slg^Uowing iiiatt thftU exereite the right* of Loeal 8d^Qofel^ 

C# The Tiilage (ruel) nay inolode neighhoariiig hamieU and groaiMi ot orihiaie 
faooMa^^rban), orthewarde of the nnnioipalitj. (b) The Talnq (Baml) oontletii^ 
grosfiiiie of villMee for adminietration and Joint work, (o) The Dietriot (Ruall 
>ouneiiia«f aimllar Oioiipinge of Talnqe • or The Manioipality (Urban) or The Capital City 
of the Florinoe. 

Defence. 

(a) 'At the establiihment of the Commonwealth and after a period of every five yearn 
thereafter the Qovernor-Qeneral in Coaneil shall snhmit the names of not more than seven 
4 UkI not len than five persons the majority of whom shall be Indians for the approval of 
His Majeity to act as a Commission for the purposes of the section. 

(b) The persons whose names are so submitted if approved by His Majesty shall be 
a Commission for the purpose of fixing a minimum expenditure on the milita^, naval and 
air forces of the Commonwealth to form a charge on the oonsolkiated Bevenue Fund of 
the Commonwealth and the Commission shall report on the development of the military, 
naval and air forces in the Commonwealth and make reoommendationa. 

The (olloMfing are some of the Main features of the Common* 
-'wealth of India Bill : — 

General Principles. 

1. India will be placed on an equal footing with the Seif>QoverniDg Dominions 
sharing their responsibilities and their privileges. 

8. The right of Sel!>Gov^rnment will be exorcised from the Village (Gram or Mauu) 
upwards in each snocessive autonomous area of wider extent, namely ; The Taluka (or 
Tehsil or Sub-District), the District (or Zilla) the Province (or Uashtra) and India (or 
Hindustan) excluding the Indian States. 

3. The three great spheres of activity, Legislative. Exeontive and Jmlieial, will as far 
as possible, be independent of each other, while correlated in their working. 

Declaration of Rights. 

4. The following Fandacoental Rights will be gaaraou*ed to every |)«rsou : 

(a) inviolability of the liberty of the person and of his dwcdling and property. 
(3) Freedom of conscienco and the fn^e practice of religion, subject to public order or 
morality, (c) Free expression of o{dnion and the right of assembly peaceably and 
without arms, and of forming Associations or Unions, subject to public order or morality, 
(d) Free Elementary Education as soon as practicable. (#) The use of rooils, places 
d^icated to the public, Oonrts of Justice and the like, (/f Equality before the Law, 
irrespective of considerations of Nationality, and (y) Equality of sexes. 

Legislative, 

5. There will bo two Chambers in the Commonwealth Parliament, namely the 
Legislative Assembly and the Senate. The Legislative Assembly will consist of 800 
Members and the Senate of 130. 

6. The Senate will have equal powers with the Legislative Assembly except in 
regard to money Bills, which will originate only in the Isiter. The life of the Legislative 
Assembly will be for 6 years and that of the Senate for 6 years, but the Assembly can be 
dissolved sooner by the Viceroy while, the Senate will have a continuous existence, with 
half the number of Members retiring every three years by a process of rotation. 

7. In the Provinces, the nnmter of Members will vary from 100 to 200 aooorUing to 
the siae and importance of the Province. The life of a Legislative Council w'ill ordinarily 
be for 4 years, unless it is dissolved sooner by the Governor, There will be at 

only one Chamber in the Provincial Legislatures, but provision has been matic in the Bill 
for the addition of a Second Chamber in a Province, if it so d<*c*des. In the District 
Samity, Talnka Sabha and the Village Panobayet, wJiich are termed the Sab-rrovmcial 
Unite of Government, the number of members will vary according to local coiuntions. 
The ordinary life-term of the District Samiti will be for three years, that of the Talnka 
Sabha for two years, and that of the Village Panebayat for a year. 

Franchises, 

8. The franchises for the various Legislative bodirs have been graded, commencing 
with nniversal adult aoffrage in the Village, and restricted by higher edncaiive, jnlmin^ 
teative, property or other monetary qnaiidcationa in the case of each hl^ier body, ine 
j»rineiple of direct election has bten maintained throoghout, except in the case oi tno 
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ftMte, whm OAfididAlflt will be nomituited to a panel from wbibh tim dectomte will 
ttdce Iti ohdoe; A dietinotion bae also been obeerved between Hembera and Blectonb 
the qnalifloatUme for the former being kept at a eomewhat higher level than for die latter. 

9. The powers of the varions L^islative bodies have been embodied in a Sebednle to 
the Oottstitation ; sod residnury powers have been Tested in the Gonnnonwealtb 
Fhrliamenu 

Defence and Foreign Affairs. 

to. Reservation has been made as regards Defence and Foreign Affaira There will 
be a Defenoe Commission with a majority of Indians thereon, every five years, appointed 
by the Viceroy in consnltatlou with the Cabinet. The Commission will recommend n 
minimam of non-votable cxpenditare for the Defence Forces and also report on the pro- 
gress of the Indianisation of those Forces. In the event of disagreement, the Vicerc^ will 
have power to secure she minimum which, in his opinion, is necessary for the Defence 
Forces. But no revenue of India may be spent on any branch of the Forces in which 
Indians are ineligible for holding Commissioned rank. As soon as the Commission recoro- 
mends favourably, the Commonwealth Parliament may pass an Act to undertake the fnll 
responsibility of Defence. 

Ezecntive. 

11. There will be a Cabinet in the Government of India consisting of the Prime 
Minister and not lew than 7 Ministers of state, who will be collectively responsible for 
the administration of the Commonwealth. The Prime Minister will be appointed by the 
Viceroy and the other Ministers on the advice of the Prime Minister. The Viceroy will be 
temporarily in charge of the Defence Forces of the Commonwealth. In all matters except 
as regards Defence, the Viceroy will act only npon the advice of the ('abinet. The salaries 
of the Viceroy and of the Members of the Cabinet will be fixed by the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth ; but in the case of the former, no alteration will come into foroe during 
hia continuance in office. The Cabinet will resign as soon as it has lost the support of a 
majority in the Legislative Assembly, unless the latter be dissolved. 

12. In the Provinces, the same principles will apply as in the Government of the 
Commonwealth, except that the minimum number of Ministers will be three, 

18. The powers and functions of the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Council over the revenues and the administration of India will be transferred to the 
Commonwealth Executive. 

Jndicia). 

14. There will be Supreme Court of India, consisting of a Chief Justice and not Jess 
than two other Judges, with original as well as appellate jurisdiction to deal with such 
matters as may be determined by statute. It will have power to deal with all matters 
arising out of the interpretation of the Constitution or of laws made by the Commonwealth 
Parliament. It will also be the final appellate authority in India, niMess it certifies that 
the question is one which should be determined by the Privy Council. 

15. The existing High Courts will have the same powers and authority as before the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

Finance. 

16. The revenues of the Commonwealth will form a consolidated revenue fund and 
will be vesM in the Viceroy. No revenue may be raised by the Executive without the 
•anct ion of Parliament, 

17. No money may be drawn from the treasury of the Commonwealth except with 
the consent of Parliament. 

18. The allocation of revenues between the Commonwealth and Provinces will be 
decided by a Finance Commission every five years. There will be absolute freedom of 
trade, commerce and intercourse between the Provinces. 

New Provinoes. 

19. Parliament will have the power to alter the limits of the existing Provinoes or 
establish new Provinces and make laws for their administration. But in every case, the 
consent of the Provinces, or the area concerned, will be necessary before any alteration 
is made. 

Minorities. 

20. Communal Representation as now existing will be abolished and all elections 
will he held on the basis of purely territorial electorates. As a temporary measure the 
number of seats now reserved for Musaimans and Europeans will be guaranteed for five 
years, at the end of which period the question of its continuance, modification or abolition 
will be examined by a Franchise CommiMion. 
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litoaaeetini ilwi^giwwthtTeligioni ritM w um«s ol • vmmaMr or 
MOBiliit. «1U be leCetted to » Bpeolol Conmittloe o( the l<«olilottn m vki^ 
the/ap latMMlaoed; end U the Committee, on whioh then wiU be n meterln e(^ 
ueiabiii d th« oominiinitj or oommonities oonoeined, report advortehro Moh Billa will 
iapie^ lhe period of one year. 

Public SerYioete 


21. There will be a Pablic SerTioes Commiisioa to exereiae fall oontrol over the 
Public Benrices of India as regards recmUment, discipline, promotion and pensions. 
Ofloers now in the servioe of the Government of India or of the Provincial Governments 
will be guaranteed their existing rights, but at the establisnmeut of the Commonwealth, 
they will pass into the service of the Commonwealth or the Piovinoes, as the caas »nf\y b^ 

22. Parliament will have the power to alter the Constitution iu the manner nres* 

cribed in the Bill. ^ 


The AU-lndia Leaders* Manifesto 

A brief memorandum on the necessity of passing the Commonwealth of 
India Bills signed by over forty Indian political leaders of various partiesi 
was issued on the 29th June 1926 

••Founding ourselves on (1) the rcsolotion proposed by Mr. (now Sir) Sureudrsnsth 
Bsnnerjee alid carried nnanimousiy in the National Congress of 1914, that India should 
be placed on an equality with the Self-Governing Dominions and on (2) the rt solution 
nf the Congres in 1918, claiming th** right to setf-deteriuination, said by Mr, Jiloyil 
George to be applicable to tropical countries, we demand, from the Parliament of 
Britain, the passing of a statute (*mbodyiiig the lesolutiouH. Uesrutment is justly felt 
in India against Britain, because of the refusal of Britain to appiy lu huiia the |it incip)es 
for which India and Britain fought shoulder to shoulder in tiie war. There; is serious 
<ianger that the connection between India and Britain, so useful in its possibilitits to 
both the countries and to the world, will be broken if India and Britain do not agree to 
replace the bond of force and submission by one of honourabic equality and friendship, 

“A Sinister Proposal/* 

** Though nearly seven years have passed since the ending of the war, no step has 
been taken by Britain to fultil the above resolutions, but on the couUary, steps are being 
taken to perpetuate the administration of the affairs of luoia by a foreign bureaucracy, 
and assurances are being authoritatively given to the Brihi»h undergrsduatrs to induce 
them to enter the Bervicee, Proposals for further burdens an* being made, while the 
powers vested in the Govei nor-Qencral and the Goveruois in India for the preservation 
ci India's external defence and her internal tranquillity are being used to strengt hen 
the “ Steel Frame ” in <lefiance of the votes of hc*r rcprrbeniativeH and to make tranquillity 
impossible by withholding freedom, which is her right. The Prime Minister has ma<le 
a sinister proposal that the term ** Empire *' shall be changed into the Commonwealth 
cf British Nations," thus relegating India definitely to the detested position of a 
dependency. 

“ For India freeiiom is a matter of life and death. Tiic appalling poverty of the 
masses, the neglect of their education shown by the disgracefully low figures of the 
percentage of school attendance, the short life period, the little tenacity of life— notice*! 
with surprise by Lonl Curson — these and many other things, such as the <leaih-rate being 
lately twice as much as the birth-rate, show that as a nation she is on the down grade 
under British rule. 

•‘We repeat the charge of Mr, Oopal Krishna Gokbale, that while cfBcietit in the 
organisation of her machinery and in matters which serve her own inierrst, British rule 
is inefficient in vital matters which touch the National interests. Under the present 
regime, with the Government of India subordinate to the Secretary of State, Imlia can 
neither revive her old prosperity at home, nor defend ber nationals abroad. An enormous 
proportion of her revenue is spent on the Army, because the Army is kept for Iraperim, 
not for borne defence. In this she was better-off in the days of the C/omi»ny 
Bbs is daily shamed in the face of the world by the increasing humiliation heaped on her 
nationals in the other parts of the Empire. The Government of India js bcipim w 
•defend them. 
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The only eiue for IndiM ** Reitleiiiieie ** 

^ The Britieh Goremment cerae onlj for ito own kin. There ie only one enre lor 
the admitted " reetleeenem ’* of India and that ia her freedom. Her inability finds eent 
in domestio quarrels, beoanse she is denied self-expression as a nation. If this oomlnnea 

Britain is obdnrate in her refnaal to agree to her demand for Dominion Status, on 
which all political parties are agre^, the Qoremment of the country will become 
incieasingly difficult and ere long impossible. We do not say this as a threat, for we 
seek an honoorable agremnent, such as Britain refused to her American Colonies and 
created a Bepnblic, but sucb as she made with her other colonies and created peace and 
amity. We also desire peace and amity and therefore before it is too late, we state the 
danger as an approaobing fact. 

** The Indian leaders were accused of making threats with regard to the Bowlatt 
Bill, when they uttered oniy a warning and were disregarded by the OoTemment. The 
Bill became an Act and remained a dead letter, but it caused resentment, driven under* 
ground by the massacre of Amritsar and the Martial Law atrocities in the Punjab, to 
grow, though silently. We also give a warning, for a nation could not for ever submit 
to foreign domination. 

** htt the British cease to claim superiority and become equal friefids and the union 
between the two countries will be secure. No intermediate steps are required— so far as 
we are concerned they would be rejected — before the establishment of Dominion Status 
in India by the passing of a measure made by the Indian, as has been done in the case 
of the Dominions and Ireland (the Act giving freedom to Canada was admittedly drafted 
on the eve of the Canadian revolution, while in the other cases Bills weic drafted by the 
Colonies). It was not demanded that any colony should be ready to take full responsi- 
bility of self-defence before Dominion Status was granted. Even now they depend on 
the British navy for the defence of their coasts. India has already a magnificent army 
of infantry and cavalry and her helplessness in artillery and air force is due to Britain, 
not to herself, and she demands time before she can be wholly self-dependent in defence. 
England's default in this respecc ie no reason lor the further injttstice of denying her 
freedom. We therefore demand from the British Parliament the passage of the Common- 
wealth of India Bill prepared by the members and ex-members of Indian Legislature of 
all political parties and by the elected Council of the National Home Rule League and 
two oo-opted officers of the Women's Indian Association. The country is organising 
itself in its support and the work will be carried to success, for when a great nation 
demands its freedom it cannot long be denied." 

The Signatories 

The signatories are 

Madras.— The Bight Hon'ble V. 6. Srinivasa Sastri (Liberal), Mr. T. Rangaohariar 
(Independent), Mr. G. Uopala Menon, Secretary, Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
(Swarajist), Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar (Home Ruler), Dr. C. Natesa Mudaliar (Justice 
Party), Mr. Qovindaraghava Iyer (Liberal), Dr. Annie BeBant( Home Ruler), Mrs. Dorothy 
Jinarajadasa (Women's Indian Association), Mr. Rangaswami Iyer (Home Ruler), Mr. D. ti. 
lelaug (Home Ruler), the Hon, Mr. S. M. Padshah (Member, Cuuncil of State), Mr. C. B. 
Bediiy, Mr. Swam! Venkatachallam Chetty, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Bao 
(Independent) and Messrs. M. 0. Raja, if.L.G., and Qurmswami, representing the 
submerged classes (signed subject to the safeguarding of the interests of the depressed 
classes), Mr. B. Shiva Rao (Home Ruler) and Mr. C. V. S. Narasimba Uaju. 

Bengal. — Mr. 1. B. Sen (Liberal), Mr. Hirendranath Datta (Home Ruler), Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal (Independent), Mr. Satyananda Bose (Liberal;, Mr. J. Chaudhuri (Liberal). 

Bombay, — Mr. M. B. Jayakar (Swarajist), Mrs Sarojini Naidn, President, Bombay 
Provinoial Congress Committee, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas ( Home Ruler), Monlana Sbaukat 
All,* Mr. Ratansi D. Morarji (Home Ruler), Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas (Home Ruler). 

United Provinces.— Mr, Iswar Saran (Independent), Mr. P. E. Telang (Home Bnler). 

The Central Provinces.— Mr. G. S. Khaparde, Council of State, Mr. M. 8. Aney 
(Swarajist), Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar (Liberal), Mr. B. G. Kba|iaide (Swarajist), 
Mr, Bama Bao, M. Deshmukh (Swarajist). 



The AU—India Swaraj Party 

The Calcutta Pact. 

The adoption of the Galoutta Pact in the Belgaum Congresa gave rite to a 
good deal of oriticiam in oertain quartera. There waa one feature in the Paot* 
Buoh aa the permission granted to the Swarajya Party to carry on Council* 
work in the name of the whole Congress which was taken objection to by the 
opponents of the Pact. The cry was on all sides that Gandhi has sur* 
rendered. Gandhi himself admitted it, but taking all the ciroumatanoes into 
consideration, before and after, there was no other way out. As said the 
A. B. Patrika of Calcutta in its issue of the lat January 1925 

** Shortly after coming out of prison, Mahatmaji reiterated hit faith in his own pro* 
gramme and even declared his intention to try conclusions with the Swarajists in the 
Congress at Belgaum. The Swarajists were also equally ready. And a great tight at 
Belgaum waa expected. In the meanwhile, the country was distracted and distress^ by 
Hindu-Moslem riots and a general outburst of unfriendly feeling between the two oom- 
munities. Before that the fight between the two political factions, the No*Changers and 
the Swarajists which had begun on the question of Council entry had oome to a head and 
had practically destroyed all useful political activities iu the country. The Swarajya 
Party however went on gaining in strength. When therefore Mahatmaji came to have 
a final review of the situation, he found the whole atmosphere vitiated by discoid, dissen- 
eion an 1 distrust. After giving the matter his earnest consideration be came to the con- 
clusion that what the country needed roost was restoration of spirit, good feeling and 
co-operation between all classes and communities. He tbouglit that by leading the No- 
Changers in a fight with the Swarajists at Belgaum aud, if defeat^, by going out of 
the Congress, he would make matters infinittdy worse and present InMia to th^ rert of the 
world as a house hopelessly divid<‘d auainst itself. Had the Swarajists been an insignifi- 
cant minority, he could suppress them by force of numbers. But he ha<l to recognise the 
hard facj; which he diil openly in his presidential address, that “ the Swaraj Party, 
represents, if not a ma]ority, at least a strong and growling minority in the Oongrc'ss.** He 
knew also that so long as the situation in regard to Hindu-Moslem relation lasted the 
programme of no party could succeed so far as the object of attainment of Hwaraj waa 
concerned. 

“ Mahatmaji could not hope, and it would have been unreasonable for him to expect, 
that the Swaraj Party would stop its activities till the qmrstlon of Hindu* lAoilem unity 
was solved. In fact, tins solution of this question was no less a concern of the Bwaraj 
Party than that of the Congress, 

“ It was under these circumstances that Mahatmaji decided to have an understanding 
with the Swaraj Party. The result waa the Calcutta I*act. Mahatma Gandhi has himself 
said that it was not a perfect document but that it was the only solution possible to him 
under the circumstances. Lala La]pat llai descriljes ihe Pact as a ** bundle of incon- 
sistencies.*' So it may be. But no alternative proposal that is practicable, has been 
suggested by any body so far as we are aware. 

“ Much has been said and written about the Pact, for and against it. But we fear 
the main purpose of the Pact has been lost sight of by many of its critics. That purpose 
was to avoid making the Congress the arena of a bitter strife that would spread far and 
wide through the country to the delight of our rnemitHi. That purpose has l>ecn served 
by the Pact. If the Pact has done only this and nothing else, it stands justified,** 


The Nagpur Swaraj Party Meeting. 

Elated at tbeir auccess in the Congress the Swarajists turned their activities 
to the Central Provinces and Bengal where the Councils offered the most 
11 
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liMroiirable field to give effect to the polu^ of 'ooDeietent and oontinoous 
obitnietoi"» in view of their ebiolote minority there. It might be remembered 
that Dyaroby had been in a state of suspense in the Central Provinces siiioe 
March 1964 when 4ihe whole budget was thrown ont. On the 10th January 
1926 H. E. Sir Frank Sly, the Governor, in -a Durbar at Nagpur gave an 
ultimatum, a “ last opportunity as he said, to work Dyarchy. The Le^sla* 
tive Council will he summoned in March next when the Budget will be 
presented, and in the Budget provision will be made for the Ministers* 
Maries. No Ministers will be appointed before that and so the Council 
will be precluded from rejecting the salaries on the ground that they had 
no confidence in the Ministers. 

This announcement gave rise to much speculation among the Swai^ist 
members as regards the policy to be followed in the Council. Some of them 
were seriously inclined to reconsider the whole position of the Party. One or 
two of them publicly said that they were thinking if they should pass the 
Budget and accept office. Pandit Motilal had to pull up the doubters and 
remind them of the Csarist discipline ** of .the Party to which they belonged. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of the AlMndia Swarajya Party met at 
Nagpur on the 11th and 12th January, and in full concurrence with the 
Swaivdist members of the Central Provinces Legislative Council adopted 
unanimously the following resolutions : — 

** (1) That the action of the Swaraj Party in the C. V. Conncil, in throwing ont the 
bniiget in the sesaion of 1924, was both constitutional and jnatiiicii by the circumatancea 
then existing in the country, arising from the stubbornly boatile attitude of the tiovern* 
ment of India and the British Cabinet, in refusing to make adequate response to the 
popular demand for Self-Government and 

That in so far as that attitude continues unchanged it would be the obvious duty of 
the Swaraj Party in the local Council, even this year, to oppose Government by all legi- 
timate means in its power. 

**(2) That, on a careful consideration of the speech made by His Excellency the 
Oovernor of the C. P. to the Durbaries of the Nagpur Division on the lOtb January, 1926, 
’this Committee records its emphatic opinion (a) that His Excellency the Governor has 
Indulged in a gross perversion of the attitude and activity of the Swaraj Party in the 
local Counoil. (b) That the unwillingness of the Swaraj Party to accept office in the 
Provincial Government arose, not from any desire to avoid constructive responsibility, 
which the holding of office involves, but from a reasoned belief that the system of Govern- 
ment in which the Party was called upon to take an ineffectual part was inadequate, 
disingenuous and doomed to failure as it has now been clearly established to be. 

(o) That in regard to the hope expressed in the following passage of His Excellency's 
speech, that is to say— 

** We have exercised great patience before taking any retrograde step in the hope 
that members of the Legislative Council would abandon their policy of obstruction. We 
desire to give them a farther opportunity of working the conscitution in the manner m 
which it was primarily intended that it should be worked. A meeting of the Legislative 
Connell will be summoned in March nest when the Budget will be presented. That the 
Budget will be prepared on the assumption that the transferred departments will be 
carried on by Ministers and will include provision for new and beneficient schemes nf 
developments in the transferred and nation-building departments. The Legislative Council 
will thus be given an opportunity of insuring that transferred departments are adminis- 
teied on popular and representative lines. I earnestly hope that the Legislative Connoil 
will embrace this last opportunity of working the oonstitution " — 

** This Committee declares that, if it is a genuine desire of the Government to carry on 
the administration on popular and responsible lines by bringing about suitable changes in 
the conatitntion, the Swaraj Party will not be averse to shouldering responsibility, provided 
each responsibility is teal and genuine. 

^ (8) That, with a view to make the position of the Swaraj Party perfectly definite 
and clear, this Committee appoints a snb-oommittce, consisting of the gentlemen named 
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<0 the wb 6 ie qaestloa end report to this Committee bj the tSth of Fhh» 
rmujt e mtiefal ioTeetigettoa of the epeeUI oireaietteaoee of the C, P. ood the 
geoenl wootloa in the 90011117, (o) the oomiitione upon which the lines of policy eo tm 
foUowhii )by Swormjisu in the C. P. CoonoU, msy io the oircomstoiioes be elicit oonsls* 
tently with the geottrsl principles of the Party, (b) the extent end parUonlnn of sooh 
nlteintipni, (c) the manner in which soch alterations should be given effect to. 

<<The names of the members art Messrs. If . 8. Aney, M. V. Abhyankar (Secretary k 
0. B. Das, Pandit Motilal Nehro, B. Raghavendra Rao, 8. B. Tambe, Ohanasham Siimb 
Onpta, Doctor Moonjee, Dr. Kbare. Mr. Abhyankar will act at Secretary of the Commit 
and Sve members shall form the quorum**. 

Sttbsequently 00 March 8th, an emergent meeting of the Ezeoutive 
Committee of the AlMndia Swaraj Party was held at Patna to consider the 
situation facing the C P. Swaraj Councillora. Though the proceedings were 
not open to the Press and the members of the Executive were reticent as to 
the decisions they arrived at, it appeared that they did not advise the C. P. 
Swarajists to take office, and in the Bengal Council they resolved to 
adhere to the same policy of obstruction as regards the budget as they did 
last year. 

[For the activities of the Swarajists in the Bengal and C. P. Councils tha 
reader is referred to the section on Council proceedings, pages 126 and 284.] 


Mr. C. R. Das^s Manifeata 

The Gopinath Saha resolution ’* passed at the Serajgunje Confarenoa 
in 1924 filled the minds of the English people with deep suspioions as to tha 
motives of Mr. C. R. Das who associated himself with the resolution, and tha 
objective of the party of which he has the leader. Since then ** an apprehan* 
sion gained oorisiderable ground in the minds of Europeans in India and 
Great Britain that the Swaraj Party has encouraged and is encouraging 
political assassinations and intimidations”. This approbension ran to such an 
extent that a public denial became imperative, and on the 29th March 1926 
Mr. Das issued a manifesto disclaiming for himself and his party all ounnection 
or sympathy with political assassination or intimidation as a moans of attaiir 
ing Swaraj. The following is the text of the manifesto : — 

“ Daring my recent conversations with Earopean friciuls I have been strongly impressed 
with a feeling that somehow or other an apprehension has gainffcj considerable groanil m the 
minds of Earopeaiis in India and Great Britain, that the Swaraj Patty has encouraged and 
is encouraging political assassination and inTimidation. It is indml surprising to me that 
there should bo such a coiiipiete misconception of the aims and actions of the Bwaraj 
Party. It is all the more surprising that this should be so in spite of the incessant 
preaching and teaching against any kind of violence of Mr, Gandhi for the last six years, 
in which myself and the other leaders of the Swaraj Party whole-heartedly joined. It is 
also unintelligible to me that in spite of my sv>i*ecli«*s and th« spceeVs of the other 
leaders of the Swaraj Party and our definite and unequivocal condemnation of violence 
both in pnblio and privabi that this apprehension should continue to work in the mlnda 
of Europeans either in India or in England. But it is no use shutting our eyes to the 
existence of this apprehension, however wrong this appri-hension may be, and I desire 
completely to dissipate it, 1 have made it clear and I do it once again that 1 am opposeil 
on principle to political assassination and violence in any shape or form. It is absolutely 
abhorrent to me and to my party. I consider it an obstach* to onr political pr^iws. 
It is also opposed to our religious teachings. As a q'i»’stion of practical politics I feel 
certain that if violence is to take root in the poliricaJ life of our country it will be the end 
of onr dream of Swaraj for all time to come. I am, therefore, eager that this evil shouln 
not grow any farther and that this method should cease altogetfier as a political weapon 
in my country. 

*• I have also made it clear and I again make it clear that I am equally nppns ed to 
and equally abhor any form of repression by the Govcrnm»*nt. Repression will never 
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iloppoUtIwl It will cmly enoonrge mmI give life to it. BopfiMtioiL as hao 

iMsa pyoted in history, will aJwsyi defeat its own object and fnlfii the object wbioh it 
is intended to destroy. We are determined to secure Swaraj and the political e 9 iiality of 
India on terms of eqnaJity and bononrabie partnership in the Empire. The fight for 
it nmy be long, the struggle for it may be ardnous, bat we are determined to fight it 
clean to the last, 

** To the young sons of Bengal 1 say, fight your battle for Swaraj but fight it clean. 
Let there be no stain upon the escutcheon of our cause. Fight hard and incessantly. 
Press onward and disarm all obstruction and win Swaraj, 

** To the Europeans 1 say, do not misunderstand ns. Lay aside your unjust suspicion. 
Do not support the Government in its repression and thus help unconsciously, though 
neoessaiily, to instal the method of violence as a permanent method in our polical life 

The European View. 

This maDifegto was aoolaimed by a sectrion of the Anglo-lDdian Press 
as a new ** gesture.” A startling statement was made by My. H. W. Carr, 
President of the European Association in Beuiial, to a representative of 
PioM$r on the SOth March. According to him, Mr. C. B. Das’s repudiation 
of terrorism has cleared up many difficulties. Although it was a belated 
one» it was just the one thing wanted to put the Swarajist party right with the 
Government and the European community. Whut Mr. Carr said is a follows:— 

** I have read Mr. G. B. Dab’s manifesto with considerable interest and 1 welcome its 
tone. Ko Buropcaus, whether they agree with his politics or not, can do other than 
applaud the advice, belated though it be, which he gives to his followers in his political 
campaign. Progrtss, even when all are agreed ou its desirabiiity, is bound to lead to 
differences of opinion and providing all parties fight cleanly strife is unlikeiy to cause 
harm in any direction. Mr. Das's gesture is, as 1 have said, welcome, but he will under- 
stand that what he consideis the unjust supicion of Kuropeaus is not to be laid aside on 
his manifesto, if he will realise that the so-called unjust suspicion ” is really a lack 
of confidence in the treatment to be expected for minorities from the Swaraj Party, a 
distrust which has been built up during the past few years. 

**Tbe incessant preachings and leacbings against violence by Mr. Gandbi and the 
leaders of the Bwaraj Party, to which he refers as proof of their dislike of all violence has 
not prodnoed a fruitage which would give Europeans or anyone else any confidence 
in the methods the Swarajists have adopted for advocating constitutional agitation. As 
for the alleged repression of the Government being responsible for assasination and vio- ' 
lence, any fair-minded student of events in the past few years will know that Mr, Das 
is misplacing cause and effect. Periods of quiescence have generally foliorwed any re- 
pressive measures the Government have been compelled to take, and these same measures 
have ba<l a widespread moral effect of an unquestionably beneficial nature. 

** It would nave been encouraging bad the present manifesto, with its clear condemna- 
tion of violence lor which we have been waiting a long time, precraed instead of followed 
the placing of the Bengal Ordinance on the statute book, for in that case this special legis- 
lation might have been unnecessary. 1 do not wish to engender any ** unjust suspicions,'* 
bnt ofir experience of some of the Swaraj leaders in the past and our recollection that only 
the other day Pandit Motilal Kehru in the Assembly wished to treat as a ** scrap of paper,*' 
legislation passed eighteen months earlier by agreement between Europeans and Inuians, 
compel Europeans to examine ** gestures " with caution. If Mr. Das's rnsnifesto means 
whitfe it says, and his advice is followed by bis political followers, and also 1 would add 
by his own Press, a year or two should do much to build up confidence in the Swaraj 
Party's intentions towards political minorities, and on this score 1 welcome it". 

The following statement was also issued by the European Association 
on the Std April 

** Although recognising that a reservation may be considered to lie in Mr. C. fi. Das's 
declaration that his abborrenoe for political crimes of violence is only equal to his abhor- 
renos for their inevitable antidote in the shape of reprepressive legislation, the Councii of 
the European Association views his manifesto with satisfaction as an unequiyocal condem- 
nation of the use of violence. 

^ The Council cannot ignore the atmoepbere of deep mistrust that undoubtedly exists in . 
Indian political life, to the serious detriment of the successful solution of lndia*li difficult 
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tr^bleoML Tb^ do not deiire to empbaidae tho reMont for it or apportta the 
Mt weloome the manifesto as ao anthoritatiTe annoonoement that tbe^ty of Mr 
Das cMmte any bat clean methods In the fight for their objeetire. 

That the speed of progrem to the goal set forth in the Qovernaent of India Aot wiU 
canoe dillerenoes of opinion is oeruin, bot with the goal itself aooopUKi by the Hntisii 
Parliament and by the British and Indian peoples, political progress sbonld be possible 
withont the inflaming of racial feelings. In inciting Bnropeans to-oo-operate in n^sistiiig 
xepressiTe l^islation, Mr, Das asks for a degree of confuienoe wbioh is not yet possible in 
the light of past experience. 

^ the Gonnoil is confident, however, that if the policy set forth in Mr. Das's manifesto 
is to go?em fatnre politioal aotifities, an improved atmosphere of good will among all 
communities will lacilitate the snccessCni removal of those obstacles which at present 
hamper India's progress". 


The Das.Bbkenheacl Controversy. 

Id the Lords debate on the Bengal Ordinance on the Slat March Lord 
Blrkenheadt while referring to Mr. Das s manifesto, invited him to take a 
further step ” and ''to go forward and co-operate with Qovernmoiit in 
repressing the violence he deprecates.” (see p. 317). The Indian I'reis 
pertinently asked, where is violence and where arc the violent societies ? 
In a leading article entitled the " Answering Gesture,** the Forward of 
Calcutta, in its issue of 3rd April wrote : — 

** Wc appix*ciate Lord Birkr^nhe^ad's referciicfs to Sj. Das and his invitation to him to 
take a further htep.'' But if irikipg.dfnrther s'ep ia*raii« for the latu r oo-operatiou with 
the Governtaent in repressing violence, while the Govt'rutnent ooutinuf irresponsible to 
the people as it is to-day, we are afraid, the noble Lord's iuvilatiou lu him will not liiid a 
response if on the other hand, be asks for Sj. Das's co-operation with the Government 
with a view to eradicate those evils which lie at the root of violence, we ventnre to assure 
him that he will not find a more hearty co*worker than the leader of the Bwarajya f'arty. 
Lord Birkenhead has been ph ased to state that Sj. Das has publicly dis-assooiatod 
himself from political assassination and violence" May we take the liberty of pointing 
out that the manifesto which the former had in view docs not s|>eak of a disassociatioii of 
things which at one time were or might have been associauxl — it is a repudiation by the 
Bwarajya Party leader of an association which was sought to be imputed to him, wc say, 
nninstly and without reasonable grounds. That the Brerctary of State sbonld have taken 
the earliest opportuniiy to give an ** answering gesture'' to bis manifesto, will be appre- 
ciated by all who are working for peace and good will on honourable terms. At the present 
moment we detect in his speech only a shadow, bat it is possible there is a reality not very 
far which casts it." 


Mr. Das’s Reply to Lord Birkenhead’s Invitation. 

On the 3rd April Mr. 0. R. Das issued the following statement regard- 
ing Lord Birkenhead’s remarks in the House of Lords on his manifesto of the 
29th March. 

‘•Owing to my absence from Calcutta 1 was not able to read Lord Blrkenhtuid’s remarks 
in the Honae of Lords on my recent manifesto till a day later, and I hasten to espr^s 
my points of agreement and disagreement with his loriship. I may premise, however, by 
aaying that the Secretary of State's statement of his position relation to the policy of 
repreasion in general which is being pursued at present lu Bengal, and the enactim'ut of 
the Ordinance in particular, is frank and courteous. 

“1 am glad to find that his lordship is prcparoii to lay aside nndue suspicion and watch 
events. That in itself Is a declaration of no mean significance. Loid BirkenheatJ has 
invited me to go forward and to co-operate with the Government in repressing the 
which I deprecate. 1 entirely agree with him that never will freedom be 
violenoe, and, if 1 may say so, 1 devoted a considerable portion of my speech at the Gaya 
Congseas. to demonstrating that freedom has never come through acts of “ 

I value freedom, I am not only willing bat anxions to devote the few years of life tuat 
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yet remain to mo to etrrjlng on nn ftoti?e‘ propagandn agninat an eril wbieb !• a 
menace to the eatabliahmeot of Swaraj. Bat 1 would be wanting in my doty, aa a o<m* 
aotentiena eitieen, if 1 did not point oot clearly and aneqoirooaliy that all my eflorta in 
tbii «iiroetloa are boond to be iaefleotive anlem a favourable atmoiphere la created by the 
Government. 

** Lord Birkenhead begiue by laying that the repreaaion which the Bengal Act oontem- 
piateii is the repreuion of crime, and he conoJndei that nobody who is not a criminal ia 
entitled to esprew a grievance againit that legialation. When 1 apeak of repremion 1 mean 
it in the leuni in which that term ti need by conititntional lawyera— the exercise by 
personi in untbority of wide arbitrary or discretionary powers of constraint. English 
writers of constitutional law have esprestied the view that whenever there is discretion 
th*‘re is room for arbitrariness,. and discretionary authority on the part of the Government 
must mean insecurity for legal freeiiom on the part of its subjects. 

“ I venture to think that in spite of what His Lordship says this insecurity cannot be 
remove*! by merely examining recorded sutements and documentary evidence in the 
absence of accused persons and witnesses. My grievance against the Bengal legialation is 
that it has empowered the persons in authority to usurp the functions of tne court of law 
and to exercise wide arbitrary and discrecionary powers of constraint. But apart from the 
question of this wholesome principle I invite the Government to ask itself the question : 

** Whence arises the seal (or lawlessness in Bengal?" Why is it that the Government 
makes no eflorts in thn way of removing those deep-rooted causes of political and economic 
disoentent, without which mere repression can never succeed in oaring the disease affect- 
ing the body politic in this country, and of which the activities sought to be suppressed by 
I'epreisioni are bat symptoms ? 

** In this oonuectiou, I may refer to the view propounded by the Government itself on 
page 242 of the official publication called India in 1228-24," and which is in the follow 
ing words Non-co-opei-ation, as ao attitude of mind and as a vehicle of awakened 
national sentiment, still survives. We shall fail to understand the political life of India 
to day unless we realise that from the beginning Mr. Gamihi's campaign has not been 
BO much a cause of Indian unrest as a symptom of those deep discontents from which the 
unrest resulted." What is true of non-co-operation is also true of the revolutionary move- 
ment in this country. 

** I have no desire to put my case higher than that. L may quote another authority in * 
support of my view, which CAnnot be lightly set aside by Lord Birkenhead, the ex-Lord 
Chanoellor, as it emanates from another very eminent Lord Chancellor of England. In his 
famous and classical essay, headed, - ** Of Seditions and Troubles," this is what Baoon says 
and he speaks therein for all ages and all countries :— ** The surest way to prevent sedi- 
Uons is to take away the matter of them ; for if there be fuel prepared it is hard to tell 
whenoe the spark shall come that shall set it on tire. The matter of sedition is of two 
kinds : much poverty and much discontentment," 

** This to my mind is conclusive of the situation before us. I, therefore, veuture in 
return to invite Lord Birkenhead to cause a searching enquiry to be made into the causes 
which have brought about the revolutionary movement in India and then to set about 
applying the proper remedy, so that there may be a indical and permanent cure of 
the disease. It is no use treating merely the outward symptoms. I appeal to the 
Government to treat the disease itself and to apply the proper remedy. 

** The Government should recognise that, however mistaken thn revolutionaries may be, 
however wrong and (utile their methods, and however criminal and reprehensible their 
acts, the guiding principle of their lives is saoriiioe for the attainment of political and 
foon'imic freedom for their country. The moment they feel that at any rate the founda- 
tion of oar freedom is laid by the Government I venture to assert that the revolationary 
movement will be a thing of the past. I saggest in all hamility that there should be a 
distinct and authoritative declaration by the Government at the earliest opportunity, 

« My answer to his lordship's invitation is, therefore, this : If I were satisfied that the 
Bengal Act would finally eradicate the evil which is eating into our national system, 

I would unbesitatiuKly support theGovernmeot. 1 am not so satisfied. It is not because 
I would not prevent political crimes even if 1 oonld do so, but beoanse I entertain a 
deep-rooted oonviotion that without Government meeting ns more than half way on the 
lines suggested by me all my efforts in this direction will fail to achieve their object. 
though I think that a favourable atmosphere has been created for further disonision, 1 am 
unable to co-operate with the Government in its present policy of repression, using the 
term in the sense in which I have already used it." 
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WhileliaU on Mf« Dntfo ScttbcoMiit 

Ottte xmL replying to qaettkmt of Mr. Thurtle in the Honie of Commoni. 

atidng H th^ wai* any hope of early enspeaeion ol the BengaJ Ordinanoi* and 
aleo aAtng what action Qo?ernment propoeed to take m regard to the leoent etatcment of 
Mr. 0. R Da^ Karl Wintcrton said : •* My noble friend (Lord Birkenheadj has already 
weioomed Hr. Dae'e diMociation of himeelf and hie party from a policy of violenoe. Bat 
he baa ao far aeen only preee reporte of Mr. Dae'e uttermnoea If, a« be hopes, Mr Dae 
now makea oonatmotive propoeala which obtain the eopport of the Government of B^naal 
and the Government of India, Hia Majeaty’a Governmeui ao far at they are oonoerned will 
give anoh propoeala their sympathetic consideration. 

Colonel Josiah Wedgwood asked if favourable consideration would he given to 
the suggestion that Mr. Das and Mr. Gandhi should come to London in order to consult 
with the India Office at the same time as the Viceroy was being consulted. 

Earl Wintertnn repliid that the present situation was one in which there was obviously 
hope of a better understanding, and no good purpose would be served by giving any 
hasty and ill-considered reply to the question. 

Colonel Wedgwood Does the noble Lord realise that the changed atmosphere can be 
best utilised by a joint meeting such as now suggested t 

Commander J. M. Eeu worthy Arising out of the last answer may we take it that 
this change of policy will be met on our part by the greatest possible political liberty 
being restored in India t 

Earl Winterton : — 1 think my answer deals with that. 

On the pr// it^ the House of Commons Mr. Lansbury askeii if the Government 
woQ.d invite Ibr. Das and Mr. Oaridhi together with other represtmtativesof Iiultau opinion 
to come to this country for the purpose ol di^cull^ioQ and coufeicnoe as to the best metlioii 
to be adopted fur becunug full co-operation brtwien ad classes in India for the re-establish- 
ment of social and iudustrial peace in that country. 

liOrd Winterton replied as follows : ** His Majesty's Government will receive with 
sympathy any concrete proposals pnt before them by Indian political parties with the 
support of the Government ot India and the local Governments concerned. Hut it is not 
their intention to give suen invitations as the Hon'ble Membf*r suggests for the reasons : 
Firstly, the direct conduct of policy and administration in India has been entrusted by the 
Parliament to the Government of India and the local Governments. It is therefore with 
these authorities that any discussions or negotiations of the kin4l must take place and no 
useful purpose would be scm ve<l by the intervention of participation at this stage of Hit 
Majesty's Government in matters which must ultimately come before them for dretiiou and 
for the decision of which they are responsible to the Parliament. Heoondly, though the 
Viceroy is about to visit this country for the purpose among others of discussing with Hie 
Majesty's Government the political situation in India, it would be placing both him and 
the Government of India in an entirely false position, if bis presenoe here were made the 
occasion for negotiations with Indian political parties." 


Mr. Das*8 Faridpore Speech. 

To clear the air and to give an idea on what terms the Swaraj Party 
was willing to abstain from their attitude of continuous and constant opposi* 
tion and to oo*operate with the Government, keeping in view the avowed 
policy of their Party, namely, the attainment of complete Self-government, 
Mr. 0. B. Das, as President of the Faridpore Conference made the memorable 
speech (see p. 387) in which he and his party were willing to co-operate 
honourably jn spite of the Dyarchy. We commend to our readers the 
following informing leading article of the Hindu on the Faridpur Conference 
in its issue of the 2nd May 1926 : — 

“ Were Mr. Dat a less patriotic, self-sacrificing ami sincere learler, he f 
attacked by a distressing fit of megalomania over the manner in which the limeliglii W 
so intensely ooncentrated upon the least of his ” gestures " in this present tense 
He holds the centre of the suge in Indian politics to-day largely btcause he is regarded aa 
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the epokeentB of the ponrparloan that the pieieiit etate of etelemate hu tendered inrriCn* 
able. He ie the leader of the Serarajya Party in Bengal. He bat, by a Jodieioiis qriteai 
of allianoee, demonstrated the enooees of his policy of obstroction and made diarchy im** 
possible in Bengal. His repodlatlon of anarchiimi regarded by friends as a re-statement 
and by his critics as a recantotion of bis preTions position, has induced high hopes in 
official circles of farther progress in the pleasant ^tb of co-operation. The Secretary of 
State eren went out of his way to be respratful in his references to lir. Das. Long-range 
conversations were reported to be in progress between, the two and there was a general 
feeling that the political atmosphere was distinctly improving and, thongh optimism waa 
premature, pessimism was not entirely ]U8tifted by the olronmstanoes. TbiB;earlier warmth 
of enthusiasm was somewhat quenched by the refnaal, obvionsly against bis own predilec- 
tions, of the Secretary of State to consnlt with Indian leaders. Nevertheless it was felt 
that the door was not yet closed, much less locked. Meanwhile Mr. Das has been over- 
whelmed with advice and aflmonition from all sides. The Anglo-Indian press has appealed 
to him tearfully to mind with Agag-like delicacy thn path that he will tread at Faridporo 
ami has been profuse of compliment and promises of co-operation. This effort of the gift- 
bringing Greeks has inspired 7%# Brngakt to adjure Mr. Das in the sacred name of past 
associasions in politics to remember that Codlin's the friend and not Short. All these 
appeals were of course based upon the fact that Mr. Das was contemplating a new departure, 
that he was about to undergo another political metamorphosis from pare non-oo-operator 
into a coudiiinal co-operator. That of course is not a metamorphosis that any leaiier can 
exhibit too blatantly or abruptly without involving the revolt of his followers. Nor, 
considering the position ot the Swarajists in the Congress, can the country at large be 
indifferent to such transformation scenes. It is true that Mahatma Gandiii regards the 
matter differently. He envisages the position in the Congress of the Swarajists much as 
that of the Transferred Half under Diarchy. He gives the Swarajists cart§ blanck§ as to 
their policy in the Councils. But the orientation of that policy must remain a matter of 
interest and if necessary criticism to the country at large. How far then has Mr. Das 
fulfilled the hopes and fears of his friends of to-day as of his expectant potential frii-uds of 
to-morrow f His Presidential Address at the Farid pore Conference must be regarded as a 
masterpiece of self-restraint. That could never be a defect at any time and at this present 
moment it is a positive virtue. Whatever may be thought of the possibility of achieving 
Swaraj through diplomatic nogotiations—a point on which the Mahatma appears, from 
what he says elsewhere, to be gently sceptical — it would be criminal wantonly to throw 
away an opportunity such as has been offered now. Mr. Das therefore wisely begins with 
a defence of the ideal of Dominion status as against independence. He displays considera- 
ble ingenuity and a certain amount of metaphysics in his arguments but these need not 
be too oluBely or oensorionsly scrutinised. The main portion of his address is devoted to> 
the establishment of the thesis that anarchism is the inevitable result of misgovernment 
and he accomplishes his task with workmanlike dispassionateness, but too conclusively to 
leave room for doubt. Having thus made plain that the real solvent for anarchism is not 
repression but reform, hr, in the same vein of studied moderation and courtesy tempered 
with firmness, proceeds to answer the appeal for co-operation. He makes it plain that 
oo-operation is hampered not because of Swarajist contumacy but because the Reforms Act 
confers only a hideous simulaorum of power on the Ministers and Councils. He therefore 
asks as the conditions of co-operation that some real power should be given to these, that 
there should be a genuine change of heart on the part of our rulers and that Swaraj should 
be made to devolve automatically upon India after a fixed period of years. Given these 
conditions, he is prepared to take advantage of the Reforms Act to work for the betterment 
of the masses. It oan hardly be said that these terms are extravagant. An^d certainly 
there is some necessity, considering their moderation, to make it clear that their rejection 
would leave him no alternative than to prepare for mass civil disobedience. Nationalist 
opinions will naturally differ as to Mr. Das's terms and we shall content ourselves with 
wondering if in his desire for conciliation Mr. Das does not err on the side of generosity. 
He is apparently prepared to contemplate the continuance of Diarchy and would ht content 
if it was tinkered up into a certain measure of workability. That represents the substance 
of his offer, for we oannot imagine the demand for a change of heart would present any 
insuperable diffioulty, so far at I'ast as assurances go. Our old friend, the time-limit, 
appears again on the stage but will be accepted by public opinion with reluctance. 
Indeed it ought to be made plain that Mr. Das has gone to the limit of ooooMSion, 
that his terms are mutually complementary and not to be discussed or agreed upon 
in isolation. Mr. Das has now spoken and with oharacteristic courage has taken » 
considerable risk in his movieration. It now remains for the other si(je to aooept or lejeqt 
the olive-branch.’* 
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ipeeeb oraaftad a aeniatioQ. Evarjroae waa eagerly expeoting what 
reaped Lord Birkaohead or the Buraaooraoy would make to thia offer of 
hotioiiable co-operation. Days passed on but- no indication was apparent 
any^bere aa to their attitude. Everybody was led to believe that some 
* geatute* will now be forthcoming to meet Mr. Das half-way. and all bitter 
controversy was bashed for the time. In the meantime Mr. Das’s he^th wae 
dnking gradually and it could not be said that this want of response on the 
part of the Bureaucracy to his last appeal had had no effect on his deeliiiing 
health. His spiritual culture which embraced his love for all human beings, 
especially his own countrymen who were dying in their thousands in want 
and misery, could not sustain him long inr his onerous and continual fight 
with the Bureaucracy. At last the strain became too much, and while 
everyone was in the hope that he was gaining in strength and health in the 
aalubrious climate of Daijeeling, news came as a shook that be had left hia 
mortal coil on the 16th June at 6 p.ro. 

The heart-rending nows was received throughout the country with in- 
expressible feelings of sorrow and dismay. It was a great tragedy that 
an invaluable career of devoted service to the Motherland should be abruptly 
terminated by the cruel hand of Death. We rosorvo to deal with exhaus- 
tively in the next issue the subsequent events which marked in what 
esteem and respect he was held by his countrymen. 


Liberal Appibval of Swarajists* Poliqr. 


The genuine Liberal feeling was very accurately reflected by the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri in a communication to the “ Servant of India 
wherein he stated that the Liberals were not merely content to mouth pious 
platitudes about the imperfections of Dyarchy, that they realised, as well aa 
any other party in the land, that Dyarchy must be ended soon, and that 
though they preferred trying conciliatory methods with the Government, they 
were not opposed to the use of obstruction* if the occasion justified or 
rendered it desirable. The following is the text of the statement which 


appeared in the Servant of India” in its issue of the 1 6th April : — 

** CouBiderations of prcBtige, precedence or party loyalty otiglit not. to detci one at thl* 
jonctnre from speakina one's mind fnwly on the iwiae^ involved in rea<ljo»tnicnt of the 
mntoal relations of political workers which will enable them to act together for winning 
Swara], If Liberals and Swarajists become reanited, it will be the signal for a geoer^ 
feppro€h§mtnl. It is, therefore, worth while examining the present position of Swarajitta 
in acfnal practice. In the Central Provinces, where apparently they have scored a 
characteristic trinmph, our information obtained from the well-informed HUwdn news- 
paper points to the reality being jast the opposite. It is not aversion from a •• tSatanIc * 
Government, abomination of diarchy or mter scorn of office which rmnlted iii the rsje^ 
tioD of the provision made in the budget for the salaries of ministers. The leaders of 
the various groups seemed on the contrary ro have been anxious to take office, but to have 
been nnable to make the necessary adjustments as amongst themselves It is expeoted 
with oonCdence that this adjustment will be elFectfwl before the Govt^rnment presents a 
fresh demand to the Legislative Council, and this p<irt of the country will pass under a 
Hwarajist regime stronger and more popular than was possible when only Liberals wem 
available for office. We oanoot be equally positive about Bengal wh*'Te nr. tv, ». iiaa 
claims .to have killed diarchy for ever. But in computing the chanc'*! one cannot W- 
get that Hr. Faslul Hnq, with whose assistance Mr, Das had the proposals for mioiswfv 
•alaries thrown out, Is by no means a Swarajist or even opposeri to the present dual 
and that, it the new Governor renews the attempt with a more careful calculation of tna 
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pemmml ekntnU conoerntd, the prohabilitjr i§ lergelj in his fsmr. Mr, Bet*! reoent 
etttUiSBHiiti too give the hope thet be it letlsfied with his raooess in the destrnetire line 
nnil wonid lihe tcmie oompromwe with Qo^enunent wbieh might give him soope for tbs 
oomtmotite work tbst be bed now end then ednmbreted. In the Centrel Qownment 
the original elm of ell-roond obstrnotion bee been definitely ebendoned. Only Terfaei 
dexterity is able to hod e formnie distinguishing Swerejist action from Independent or 
Ziiberet action, tf r. Jinuab, in bis Inoid manner, enumerates the various votes and divisions 
which clearly betoken this mutual approximation of tiie parties. He adds that the 
Independents are by no means opposed to obstruction on principle but wonid approve 
of it on certain occasions and in certain circomstances. He is wrong, however, in 
snpposing that the Liberal party as a whole bolds a different view of obstinction as 
parliamentary strategy. Speaking for myself I have no hesitation in subscribing to 
nis proposition. We may not dgree as to the precise occasion or circumstance, but 
neither of os would be prepared to cast obstruction aside as a weapon in the oonstitntionai 
etruggle. Speaking broadly, a review of Swarajist practice may justify the observation 
that the men of that party are more often and more lasiiy provokifd to the nee of obs- 
tmotion than others. Bat it would bo wrong to use the teim " obstrnctionalist *' 
to describe the party as a whole. To wreck the Assembly and to bifng the Montagn 
constitution to a stantlstill cannot be said any more to be the aim, immediate or remote, 
of the followers of Pandit Motilal N«*hra. They object, however, to 'drop it from their 
professed creed and refuse to bring their theory into accord with their practice. As soon 
as they did this, they would find that the main carrier between them and other sections 
in the Assembly had disappeared. It is this step that one would invite them to take 
la order to fscilitate the coming together once more of the progressives in the country. 

** It is not merely to gratify the political Btndent*B desire for precision that this sugges- 
tion is seriously made. An important consequence would flow from the formal recognition 
that constitution wrecking was no part of the futnre programme. If the Central Legisla- 
ture is to be kept functioning, it must be kept functioning for the maximum benefit of 
the people Thlii implies necessarily that the majority party should take a direct band 
in the conduct of its work, to the extent that present constitution renders it possible. 
It is as unreasonable as impracticable to expect the. large group in the Assembly to 
maintain in olBoe and sup^rt loyally the members of smaller groups. However strange 
it may sound now, there is no real halting place between unqualified obstruction and 
the acceptance of ofBoc. My contention is that Swarajists have no longer any justification 
for declining tb^ rt'sponsibiJity of office. What applies to the Central Lrgislatnre applies 
to the pfovincial legislatures as wetl. Certain conditions have been put forward in Bengal 
beforo Mr. Das wonid undertake to form a ministry and Mr. Faslnl Haq informs us that, 
in hie judgment, they are alike feasible and reasonable. It is natniai that elsewhere 
too the Governments should be required to meet the majority party half way in the 
interests of smooth and efficient administration. A frank and furil discussion of this 
and allied subjeote would seem to be the next big step to take to terminate a situation that 
is neither a deadlock nor a stalemate but causes an intolerable degree of clearly avoidable 
friction and misunderstanding. 

** An objection has been taken to this straight-forward oonrse which merits serious 
consideiation. Is it not inconsistent and even half-stultifying, asks the conscientious 
Swarajist, to denounce diarchy and at the same time become responsible for its working f 
It would seem so, considered from an abstract view-point. Life is full of such incoxigiui- 
tiea and the woi'k-a«day politician is moi-e subject to them than a person in any other 
walk of life. The marriage law among Hindus is notoriously unjust and even inhuman in 
certain aspects. Still, we cannot postpone marrying till we have rendered it perfect. 
The conditions of public service in the lower ranks are not only harsh but positively 
injurious to self-resp^t. Kevertheless we do not advise our nephews and sons to forswear 
Government employment. If criticism of the railway aiflministratiOD and of the operations 
of the Imperial &nk of India were held to involve as a logical consequence abstention 
from railway travel or dealings with the most important financial iustitntion in the 
oonntrjr. we should all forego as an impossible luxury that which we now regard as our 
inalienable right, namely striving to improve continually the agencies of public utility. 
The fundamental mistake was to call the Government “ Santanic *’ and undeistand the 
term in its literal sense. If yon denounce any thing as monstrous and wicked and 

G rtaining to bell, yon must keep aloof from it in every shape and form. Ho single word 
a been responsible for more crude political thought and action in the recent history of 
India. Kobody suggests that we should cease our endeavours to reform the constitution ; 
but nnless we are satisfied that it is better to be without a ci.nstitution than with this, 
that is to say, nnless we are convinced revolntionai ies, and earnestly set about the. 
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bMlMMlISartnetini, wemattbeowtteBttoimpioTeoatlM Mod till it »-~>mrT btnw 

mad am Wditing powen to Mqnitc more. NwUmr poUtioa nor oidUiMT etbim wooM 
impoM Mb mtrMrdiurjr Mlf-deniol oo free eitiMin. Of oontH H it otherwiw witit 
AH aioeti^^ taint wbo praotitea teif^immolatioD. 

I ita^ been atked whtfther I am eerione in asking 8wara]ieu to give up wreoking 
taotiet and aooept office. Could they do tbit ami ttill be Swarajittk? In the iir»t piacr! 
if Bwara|iatt must be Swarajists for ever and Liberals must be Libeials for ever and 
rigid non«oo-operators must be rigid non^co-operators for ever, all uik of political reunion 
is idle. In the second place, what is asked of them is n«i a new policy but a le- 
statement of it so as to accord with practice and a wboledieartrd followiiig out of 
the course they have already adopted. There are ceruin other points on which a settle- 
ment would also have to be made when we came to grips with the question, for example, 
the ttse of labourers and students in the political campaign and the Congress franobW 
These, however, do not make a clear division of principle between the parties ; the former 
is a question largely of temperament and natural sympathy, while the latter is an intru- 
sion into politics rectignised by most people as unjustifiable and apparently breaking down 
nnder the test of actuality. Propaganda in Kngiand remains ; but it nee<i not be laboured, 
once the point regarding the acceptance of office is made good. If even Labour politicians 
felt a difficulty in negotiating with members of a minority seotion in India, it is idle to 
expect a Conservative minibtry to pay any attention to representations not proceeding from 
one united party or from several parties that had arrived at a common understanding on 
material issnes**. 


Mr, HornimanB Survey of the Swarajists' Work, 

The following appreciation of the Swarajists and their work was ooti- 
tributed by Mr. B. 6. Hornimaii, Ex-Editor, The ** Bombay Chronicle’** to the 
Catholic HaraU 0 / India in May 1925 

** Mr, C. H. Das, the brilliant leader of the Swarajist Party In Bengal, on S9th March 
published a manifesto which has been taken as a ** gesture ** of approach to the Cuvern- 
ment to cuioe to terms with 1 ite Kationaiists, on which the latter may honourably 
co-operare in working whatever form of constitutional machinery may be agreeil upon as a 
result of changes, which practically all parties in India recognise must take place as a 
result of the failure of Dyarchy, though there are differences between the Imlian and 
European points of view as to what these chaoges should be. 

It is not clear as yet wluaher Mr, Das is speaking as well on behalf of Ids feiiow- 
Bwarajists in other provincHS, or whether he is out only to make a bargain for his own 
province of Bengal. Up to the present, bis has been the only voice to be heard if we 
expect a platonic non-committal expression of sympathy with his aims from Mr. Gandhi. 
Perhaps it would be as well, tirsi of all, to explain exactly what the Swarajist party is imd 
what it represents 

**In 1920 Mahatma Qandhi swept the country with his Non-Co-operation movement. 
The policy of this movement was a strict refusal to co-operate with British institutions 
in India in any form whatever. The election for the Central Legislative Assembly and the 
Provinoial Councils were to be boycotted, lawyers were to refuse to practise in the 
established courts, litigants to resort only to courts of arbitration set up by the people 
themselves, every kind of association with the Oovernm-mt was to be liariwl and the pro- 
gramme was to work progressively through a series of boycotts of one kind and anoiluT 
up to a mass resistance of the payment of taxes. Popu:ar feeling was so intensely rouse*! 
by the passage of the Row latt Acts, the Amritsar massacre and other excesses of mart ial 
law in the I'unjab, and the failure of the Government to fnliii the popular •teraaiids 
adequate reparation that was considered due to the people, tliat it set^med that the 
of enthusiasm would carry this passive non-violent movement to final victory. Ai*d *h<*re 
is no doubt that the Government were greatly perturbed by it. Unfortunately spasinoiiio 
outbreaks of violence occurred in one or two places notably in Bombay during 1 be visit or 
the Prince of Wales, Gandhi immediately snsfinded * he movement, as he bad 
he wonld do if bis condition of non-violence were broken, and the Government seli*d ^ he 
opportunity to embark on a vigorous campaign of repression. On the eve oi tu 
Prince's visit to Calcutta the chief Bengal leaders, including Mr. Das, were sent to jail, a wl 
shortly afterwards Mr, Gandhi himself received a sentence of six yffars for sedition^ 
refusing to defend himself against the charge. 
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^Wbllebe wasfnJftiiMr, Dm vnderweataprooew of iMotoi obmigfl; He oesM to 
the oonelofion tbet Sf the Oondfai proKrennie wm to be M the m»ref of everj epMeMdie 
diepley of Tiolenoe, which might be prodaoed by oil cortt of eoci^ientol eeneet, M efen 
delibentety prodooed by enemiei of the mofemeot, there meet be a ohoofe of tootioe ; 
and be went into the next leMion of the National OoogreM to propoM tbaL at leMt the 
ban on entry to the Goancile ebnaid be removed and the Qofernment fonght on tbeir 
own ground. He wm joined in thie attitude by Pandit Hotilai Nehra» the Nationaiiat 
leader of the United Provinoee — both of them ieadem of the Bar in tbeir own provinoee^ 
who bad abandoned lucrative praotioei when they joineii the Non-Co-operation move* 
ment and had adhered to their boycott of the Courts tbroagiiout— and a number of other 
Oongrens leaderi*. Though thny were not actually a majority in tbe Congress, they were 
atroiig enough to secure the passing of a resolution, leaving it open to those who wished 
to do so to stand for the Councils and removing the ban, in such cases, on the polling 
booths. Thereupon, the Swarajist Party became an effective foioe. At tbe last election 
they fought for seats and carried piaotioaiiy all that were open to them. 

** Since then the Nationalist movement in India has been divided into two camps—those 
who adhere to the rigid Non-Co-operation policy of Air. Gandhi, now in a state of 
•nspeuded animation, awaiting the moment for its resumption, and £be fiwaiajists, who 
have been busy effectually embarrassing tbe Government by their tactics in tbe 
various legislative bodies. It is not surprising that the latter have become stemiily 
stronger, while Mr Gandhi, though still the {Sopnlar idol, has been politically losing 
ground. 

** Meanwhile the violent revolutionaries, who, though a tiny baud of eothosiasts, have 
never biicn effectually suppressed, in spite of the drastic measuies employed against them, 
ren«‘W«d signs of activity. An English merchant was shot dead while looking into a shop 
window in tbe main street of Calontta, having been mistaken by the assassin for the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, and an alleged ** bomb factory*’ was disooveied— among other inci- 
dents. At a Swarajist Conference in Bengal a reso.utson was passed condemning violence 
but recognising that the murderer of Mr. Day, the victim of the crime mentioned, was 
inspired by high patriotic motives. Mr. Das was present at this conference. All this led 
to the passing of the Bengal Ordinance, about which there has been so much discussion,* 
under which persons suspeoti^d of political ciime can be arrested and imprisoned without 
trial and detained indefinitely at the pleasure of the Government. A large number of per- 
sons are in prison under this Ordinance, among them bring well-known Swarajist leaders, 
including Mr Das's chief Lieutenant, Mr. B. C, Bose, whose friends deo.are him to be 
utterly incapable of connection with violence. 

** In the other provinces the Bwarapsts were not so successful in tbeir attack un the 
Councils. In Bom&iy, to take an example, they constitute only about one-third of the 
slrtmgth of the Council, an<i the Government can generally count upon a majority for 
ess^ ntiai purposes with the combination of the oflAcials who have the right to sit in the 
Ouunci', the members nominated by the Government and the not inconsiderable number 
of members who represent ** Minority ** constitnencies, wiiich are very prolific under tbe 
Montagu scheme. 

** For similar reasons the Swarajists are in a minority in the Ci ntrai Legislature, where 
they are led with great astuteness by Mr, Das's colJtague, Pundit Motilal Nehru, But in 
nearly all matters strongly touching popular interests and grievances they have bad the 
support of a small band of ** Independents ** — Nationalists who have refused to adhere 
to the Non-co-operation principle by which the Swarajists still stand and advocate 
gtriotly consiitutional measores. Tbe result has been frequent defeat of Government 
measures and Budget votes, which have all had to be restored by the arbitrary use of the 
Vict^n y's powers of ** certification,'* a proceiinits the constant use of which hardly oon- 
<luces to the prestige of a Government which makes a boast that it is eilncating the eonntry 
to UDiierstand and work ** democratic *' principles. The most recent and perhaps tbe most 
inrleoent instance of the use of this power of Tioeregal ceitification for tbe defeat of the 
popular will is in the case of the Bengal Ordinance. These drastic ordinances can only be 
enforced by a local government for six mootbs in time of so-called emergency. So a Bill 
wa*« introduced in tbe Central Assembly to continue it for six years, the Viceroy unotuonHly 
announcing that in such a matter he desired to have the opinion of his Legislative 
Assembly. The Legislative Assembly rejecteil it with contumely, the ca*e tor tbe use of 
thes^ extra legal powers being torn to shreds by Swarajists and In lependents, whereupon 
the Viceroy promptly “ certified ** it and sent it to the Council of State— a short of tame 
Kenate— which has promptly passed it into law, without further refereuoe to the 4t>8embly, 
in accordance with the drastic powers given to tbe Viceroy and Council of State .under the 
Montagn constitution*'. 



The Sikh Movement 

The Gurdawara Bill. 

Basides giving a general idea of the main leaturee of the Sikh Ourdawara. 
and Shrines Bill, it is better to state the obrjeotive of the Gurdawara Reform 
Movement, the sacrifices which the Sikh Community has made to attain that 
objective, the previous steps at the Gurdawara Legislation and the causes of 
their failure. 

The aim of the Gurdawara Reform Movement has always been firstly,, 
that all the Sikh Gurdawaras and Shrines in which the whole Sikh community 
is interested and which according to the Sikh religious principles, traditions, 
and practice are the common heritage of the whole community, should bo 
controlled by a representative elected Sikh body responsible to the Sikh 
community and recognised by law. 

Secondly, that the form of worship and ritual in these Gurdawaras and 
Shrines should be restored in its original purity and should continue according 
to the teachings of the Guru Granth Sahib and the recognised traditions of 
the Panth. 

Thirdly, that all the income and funds of these institutions should be 
expended for the religious, charitable and educational purposes for which 
they are intended and for no other purpose and that all acoounts should be 
regularly kept, audited and published 

Fourthly, that all the functionaries in these institutions should be respon- 
sible to and subject to the control of the Panthio Committee. * This is what 
the movement means. It is equally important to bear in mind what the 
movement does not mean and has never meant. 

The Guixlawara movement does not mean to interfere in any way with 
any non-Sikh place of worship nor does it contemplate touching even those 
Sikh places of worship which are of an exclusive nature, that is, places 
belonging solely to any donominatioii or Samparda, like the Udasis, Nirmalaa 
etc., or to any private individual or individuals. The Gurdawara movement 
does not aim at turning out all incumbents or functionaries of Gurdawaras 
wbetber good or bad. It only aims at getting bad incumbents reformed or 
removed and ending irresponsibility in all cases. The Gurdawara movement 
does not mean that any secret political purpose should be obtained under 
the garb of religion and by exploiting religious passions. The Gurdawara 
movement does not mean to subvert law and administration, for the Shiromoni 
Gurdawara Parbandak Committee, the custodian of this movement, has 
always been aiming at securing the objective of Panthic control founded upon 
satisfactory legislation All the three elected Committees of 1920, 1921, and 
1923 declared it in unmistakable terras that given a satisfaotory law the 
S. G. P. C. would faithfully work it. The allegation that in order to obtain 
its objective this movement has used lawless and violent methods is duo 
partly to misconception and is mainly due to an effort at misrepresentation. 
Here and there stray individuals may have erred from the set path, but it 
is unfair to brand the whole movement as lawless or violent on aoooont of 
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individualf. If tliose *who make such allegations had any idea 
•of the tkaio and seal which fill the heart of the awakened Sikh commiiDityy 
they would give credit to the S. 6. P. C. for ezerpising such rigorous restraint 
in regulating the efforts of the community to fulfil its fierce determination 
to reform its temples. The community has never swerved from the ideal 
of securing a satisfactory law, and its non-violence has won for it the regard 
of alli and the faithfulness with which the lead of the S. 6. P. C. has been 
followed is a proof of the community’s love for organization. 

In proof of the earnestness and sincerity of the Sikhs in this movement, 
one need only refer to the enormous sacrifices made during the last four 
years at Tarn Taraiii Nankana Sahib, 6uru-ka-Bagh, Bhai Pheru, Jaito 
4ind during the campaigns of wholesale repression in the spring of 1921, 
the spring of li^22, and since the notification of the S. O. P. C. and S. A. D. 
4 ts unlawful associations in October 1V^23. The able statement recently 
issued by S Mangal Singh, President, Central Sikh League and the memorial 
■submitted by several members of the Legislative Assembly to the Government 
of India on the Slat March last, beautifully sum up this heavy toll of life and 
money and suffering in Jails and outside. To sum up, sacrifices so 
far amount to 30,000 arrested, 400 died and killed, 2,000 wounded, 15 lacks 
of fines including the forfeiture of pensions of * retired soldiers. Ban was 
4iiso placed on civil and military recruitment of Sikhs. 

Having briefly explained what Gurdawara reform means, what it does 
not mean, and what sacrifices have been made to achieve it, let us now 
survey in brief the efforts that have been made in the past to solve this 
problem by shaping some legislation. 

In the beginning of the present movement the Government remained 
neutral and watching. But soon after the tragedy of Tarn Taran, which 
resulted in the death of two reformers and several casualties, the Government 
.anriounoed on the Ifitli February. 1921, a conference between the reformers and 
tbe Mabants, presided over by Sheik Asgar Ali I. C. S., then a Secretary 
to tbe Punjab Gevernment. But the horrible tragedy of Nankana Sahib 
.happened four days later and the conference was never held. Instead, on 
March 1 4th. the Education Minister moved a resolution in the Legislative 
'Council recommending an ordinance to be issued by the Governor-General 
preliminary to tbe framing of a legislative measure. In moving his resolution 
Mian Fazl-i-Huseain admitted that tbe existing law was not adequate. There 
was the Begulatioii 19 of 1810, tbe Begulation 7 of 1817, Act XX of 1863, Act 
VI of 1920, Act XIV of 1920 and certain provisions in tbe Civil Procedure 
'Code. Of these the first two did not apply to the Punjab : the third should 
‘be left out of account, because the religious endowments, referred to in that 
.Act, did not exist in the Punjab, and the Act of 1920 was only an enabling 
.Act. The provisions of the Civil Procedure Code were the only provisions 
that could be utilised. But the procedure laid down, he said, was expensive 
.and dilatory. Further on, the Hon'ble Minister said that wherever there 
was a man unworthy of holding the position of a trustee or who did not 
fulfil the objects of the trust, there should be an effective machinery of law 
to replace him. The Sikh members were sceptical about the purpose of the 
'Ordinance which made no distinction between ordinary charitable trusta 
and tbe Sikh Gurdwaras, which must be managed according to Sikh principles, 
Mid therefore they chose to stand aloof. But tbe resolution was, however, 
jkassed without their votes. 



THE GURDAWARI BILL 9lt 

Oovarnnienti under these oiroumatanoes^ ooukl aot proceed with 
ordinifiee and decided to introduce a Bill ioetead on Mi April The Sikir 
oommiiiiity at this time was feeling extremely discontented on account of the 
wbolesiile arrests of reforming Sikhs which came on the heels of the Nanltana. 
Tragedy. Consequently, the matter of the release of prisoners became mixed 
up with the question of framing legislation. Instead of relaxing its attitude. 
Giovernment made further arrests and prosecuted others fcr wearing Kirpans.. 
It was in such unfortunate circumstances that the first Oui^awara Billr 
otherwise also inadequate and disappointing, was launched. Even the SiU 
members of the select committee who did not fully represent Paiithic viewa 
were not satisfied with the Bill, because it did not recognise the fundamental 
principle of Fanthic control of Gurdawaraa. In their minute of dissent they 
said *'The very object of the Bill is likely to be defeated, because this guiding 
principle is not incorporated in it.’* They also emphasised the keen feeling 
of all Sikhs that all the members of the proposed Board of Commissionera 
should be Sikhs. The S.G.P.G., the real representative of the spirit of 
reform, considered the Bill as unsatisfactory as none of the important amend* 
ments suggested by its representatives had been accepted by the Government. 
It was a temporary measure, providing for the institution of an inquiry on the 
results of which a permanent legislation was later to be framed. In effect 
it would have been only a veiled extension of the existing defective law 
under which Gurdawaras were being attached like ordinary property and 
which treated the Pauth, the rightful master, as a mere paity against its 
servants, the Mahan ts. If passed, the result of this legislation would have 
been that instead of one Sarbrab. whom the Sikhs bad with groat difficulty 
ousted, there would have been many Sarbrahs, and instead of oontroliing one 
Golden Temple the Government would have come to control all the Sikh 
temples. In spite of these defects, the S.G.P.C. was willing to make » 
compromise, if certain important amendments were mode. The consideration 
of the Bill was postponed to 9th May, 1921, in order to make further dis- 
cussions possible. In the last week of April the Government arranged a 
conference between the representatives of the reformers and the MahanU. 
As eventually the Mahant party would not agree to any reasonable proposal 
regarding either a temporary or a permanent measure, this conference ended 
in nothing. Government instead of assisting reformers dropped the bill and 
issued a communique advising the Sikhs to carry out reform by persuasion 
and also recounted the excellences of the provisions of the existing law, 
which it had. itself already admitted to be defective, costly and dilatory. 
Informal conversations regarding legislation were again opened in September 
1921 when the unfortunate blunder of the Government in taking away 
forcibly the keys of the Golden Temple led to what is known as the “ Keys* 
Affair”. In March 1 922 after the restoration of the keys to the S. G. P. C. 
and the release of the Sikhs arrested during that affair, negotiations were 
resumed by the Home Secretary and the prospect of a settlement seemed im- 
minent when the Govornroent ciinio out with its ‘ Lathi^ The notorious Akali- 
hunt of the spring of 1922 Wiis begun and about 2000 wore fiung into jails 
within two weeks in the central districts of the Punjab. The negotiations this 
time, toe, fell through. A few months later came the heart-rending events con- 
nected with the Guru-ka-Bagb and perhaps imagining that the Sikhs bad been 
taught their lesson, Government brought out a second Bill in NovemW 1922 
and rushed it through the Council inspite of unanimous Sikh and Hindu oppo- 
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ititioti inddB and outside the Council. This BiD was the twin brother ol the 
JNU of 1921 » with the only difference that two of the three oominissioDers 
were to be oominatedy one by Sikh Councillors and the other by the S.6.P.C. 
The rejection of this intrinsically unsatisfactory measure hy the Sikhs 
was partly due to the fact that thousands of their brave brethren were rotting 
*io jails. Immediately after the passage of the Bill Government resumed 
^conversations with the S. 0. P. C. through the Finance Member, Sir John 
Maynard. Nothing came out as Government was not prepared to concede the 
principle ol a central representative controlling body. The Act of 1922, 
however, remained a dead letter. The recent events concerning the 
Nabha deposition, the Jaito sacrilege and the notification of the S. G. P. C. 
and the S. A. D. as unlawful associations, and the later developments are well 
ki own. (5#c Rtgistw 1924^ Vch 2 p, 97). In April 1924 the Punjab Govern- 
ment proposed the appointment of a Committee presided over by General 
Sir William Biiduood to discuss the solution of preliminary and outstanding 
•questions and frame the principles of a legislative measure. How the Birdwood 
negotiations failed and through whose fault is quite well known, 
Jugishr 1924t Vtl 21 p. 298.) In October 1924, the venerable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya personally took up the matter of preparing an agreed 
measure and coniiontii g the Government with a demand of the Sikh and 
Hindu Coui cillors, for the Government had declared time and again that 
it would agree to anything which was agreed upon by the Sikh and Hindu 
C ouncillors. Fanditji’s Bill was nearing completion and was receiving support 
fiom several quarters, when an interpellation in the Punjab Council brought 
on infoimal conversations led to the ofBoial announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Emerson and Fuckle to discuss the provisions of a Gurdawara 
measure with a Sub-Committee of the Sikh Counoillors. 

After nearly 5 months’ haid work, the present measure has been evolved 
and it is expected that if it is passed and if the Government also tackles other 
allied Sikh leligious questions like those of the Aknli piisoners, Jaito Akhand 
Path, and the Criminal Law Amendment Act notification in a statesman-like 
.and magnanimous way, the Sikh unrest would see its end. 


The Bill in the Punjab Council. 

The Gurdawara Bill had a strong support from all quarters 
Id* explaining the basic principle of the Bill in the Council S. Tara 
Singh said that temples werei the soul and life of a nation. To the Sikhs 
they were particularly so. Their lives and religion depended solely on the 
purity of their lives and worship. The Sikh religion was necessarily a con- 
gregational religion. According to the Holy Gurus, the succession to the 
priesthood of places of worship was not hereditary, but went to him that 
deserved most on account of his qualifications. Guru Angad’s case can be 
4|uoted in this respect. 



THE GURDAWARA BILL vj 

WM a gnat rogard for the Sangat (Congregatioa) aomw (he 
Sikli; than whom even the Gonu eoneidered themwlvca tower. The 
liad; A higher vote than the Gurua It was aim the greatest power in the Sikh 
Beligton. To prove this the instance of Maharaja Ra^jit Singh, the Lion 
«f the Ponjah, who had once to go with folded hands before the Akid Takht, 
troold suffice. 

Tbe holy places used to be put in charge of Mahaiits who were remo* 
Table on becoming corrupt in which case the Sangat managed the Ouida- 
waras. The Mahants however assumed with lapse of time the ownerdiip 
of the property attached to Gurdawaras. 

Baja Narindra Nath was very much pleased and said that the objeot was 
laudable and that they were living in a democratic ago which required 
transfer of control to the people. 

Mr. Craik* on behalf of the official Benches heartily welcomed the 
Bill not only because it was conceived in a spirit of compromise* but also 
because he was sanguine enough to hope that in this bill they bad the dawn 
of a happier eia in the history of the Sikh community. The Bill had 
r eceived support from all seotions of the press. 

Bana Feroz‘ud'diii> welcomed the Bill ind said that it would give 
peace to the hearts of the Sikhs who btui shown admirable sooridcei 
and also because it showed that the Government bud learnt to yield to the 
pressure of public opinion. 

Sir Oopal Das* Mir Maqbul Mohammad* Dr. Gokul Chand Naraiig* 
:Sardar Buta Singh* Mian Sir FasH-Hussaiii and others all supported the 
■bill in strong words. 

A Select Committee consisting of 19 memliers was appointed who 
received applications regarding the inclusion of Gurdwaras in Schedules 
J and II. 

(For fianhir d$1aits s§€ procudbigs e/ Punjab Council p.27J.) 


The Denuinds of the S. G, P. C* 

The Bill had the general acceptance of the S. G. P. C. on 26th and 
27th April. Besides certain amendments the following were the demands 
made by the Committee : — 

1. Beleasing uiiconditioually all the prisoners convicted or undertrial 
in connection with the Gurdawara Beform movement. 

2. Bemoviiig the existing restriction imposed upon the Pjterjmage to 
4md the performance of A kh and Path at Gurdawara Gangsar ^hib* Jaito* 
and by releasing all the priaoners under trial or convicted in connection 
tiherewith. 

8. Cancelling the notification under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act declaring the S. G. P. C. and the Shiromani Akali Dal as unlawful 

4. Freeing Eii pan fiom all restrictions and releasing un^wition^y 
•all prisoners under trial or convicted in connection with incluaiog taose 
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convicted by the Military authoritiee for wearing kiri>aQi or black tarbaiie and 
reinetating them in their respective positions. 

ft. Amoving all the Punitive Police Posts imposed on Sikh villagee 
in connection with the Gurdawara Reform movement 

6. Reinstating all Lambardars, Zaildars* eto.i dismissedi suspended 
and reduced in connection with this movement and restoring the pep* 
aionSf and grants of land* confiscated in connection with this movement, 
allowing to return to their respective homes all Sikhs deported and 
removing the names of all such persons from the police register No. 10 under 
section 1 10, etc. as may* have been placed by the police in connection 
with the Gurdawara Reform movement : and 

7. Giving effect to all the above enumerated demands, throughout 
British India and Native States. 


The Sikh S u d h a r Committees. 

Seeing that he has no chance to address the real representatives of the 
Sikhs the Governor of the Punjab not very infrequently finds time to 
speak oil the sikh situation. The Sikh Sudhar Committees were an orgdnisa* 
tion of the Moderate Sikhs of the Punjab. Its ostensible object was to bring 
Gurdawara reform through constitutional means as opposed to those adopted 
by the S. G. P. C. Truly speaking, these committees had not in the least 
any sympathy for the reform movement but they were what the Government 
wanted them so be. Still to show the mentality of the dumb driven people 
under the guidance of the *Sirkar' the following words were given out by 
His Excellency Sir Malcoln Hailey in reply to the address of the Sikh Sudhar 
Committee at Lyallpur on the 28th April 1925 : — 

Referring to the recent developments in the Sikh situation His 
Excellency said 

** You in common with others who have the welfare of Sikhism at 
heart have consistently maintained that the religious issue must be 
solved by itself, and that settlement can only be achieved iiy the promotion 
of suitable Gurdawara legislation. You will therefore, I am sure, regard it 
as a happy augury, that a private Bill has now been promoted by the Sikh 
Members of the Legislative Council, which is drafted in principles which, in 
my opinion, are such as can reasonably secure the assent of all those whose 
interests are mainly involved. That Bill will, if all goes well, in a few days 
come before the legislature, and I do m t wish to attempt now either to 
analyse or discuss its provisions in detail. But 1 think it only just that I 
should take the opportunity of recognising the reasonable spirit which has 
actuated those who have been mainly responsible for its piomotion :* for I 
see in this a promise that questions other than the purely religious issue which 
the Bill seeks to settle may in due season find their solution. But let me add 
one word of counsel to you. The passing of a new Gurdawara Bill is a step 
towards settlement of the troubles which have for long afflicted your commu* 
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oHy. is not in itaslf a final satilemenL Quits aftart from the ueesesity 

of biteging into operation the measuret contemplated in the Bill* amoh still 
remaiiii lor the future. A large field of work still awaiu those men of moder- 
ation and good-will who are genuinely interested in the social and moial 
advance of the Sikh community. Much is to bo done if we are to direct into 
bettor channel the ^mtwhat unfartunaU mentalirp that has been acquired of 
late years by a certain ss/reme s^Kiion of tkt community, and which still shows 
itself in the wild vituperations and the futile imaginings of a certain portion 
of their press. I say this, not because I have in my mind any desire to crush 
or dominate any section of the community, however ill-advised or misguided 
it may seem to us to be, but because 1 feel that extremism of this type reacts 
on the community as a whole, and denies it the sympathy of those who are 
working for the ordered progress of the Province as a whole. If 1 counsel 
you not to relax your efforts, if I urge you to presist in your endeavour to 
counter tendencies of this type, it is with the single purpose of assisting the 
Sikhs themselves and with a genuine desire to see the community acquire 
that position of credit and prestige which it has earned by honourable tradi- 
tions in the past and which I hope its many great qualities will secure it in 
the time that are to come.** 


The Akali Leaders* Trial, 

During this period the Akali I<eaders* trial was being held in the I^horo 
Fort. Mr. Smith, the Police officer, who filed the complaint on l>ehalf of the 
Government during his cross* examination from to 27-1-25 deposed 

that he was the officer iircharge of the Punjab C.I.l). All the reiwts from the 
•C.I.D. Officers were submitted to him and ho used his discretion to doterraiiic 
whether or not they should be sent to Government. Witness, for inst-aiice^ in- 
formed the Government that the Sikhs in the Punjab wanted to establish Sikh 
Ely* In his opinion some Sikh Papers w^ero seditious and aiiti-Governnient. 
In giving the history of the Sikh movement witness alleged that the 8. G. 

C. and several other Sikh institutions were anti-Govt. Asked whether bo could 
produce the reports submitted by the witness, Mr. Smith said that m 
could not, because they were “ Bxtremely confidtntiaiy He also ref us w 
to answer any questions relating to those reports. Witness rem^iborw 
that S. B. Mchtab Singh asked the following question in the 
** Now that the Government has given up its control of Darljar 
it kindly present accounts thereof for the period of their stewardship Ine 
reply was : “ The Government have had never to do anything with account. 
It only appointed the Sarbrah and that right has been given up. Ine 
Government interference in the management of the Golden lempw wm 
withdrawn." The 68 keys of the Golden Temple were Uken away by 
Government after the issue of the above resolution. In * p 

Mebtab Singh’s question the witness stated that he knew that the b. G, . • 

bad issued a communique advising the Sikh soldiers not to weor ivirpa 
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Of torbam of differant ooloon than those pretoribad whan on duty or nodar 
ofdars, Ez. 50 was a copy of the latter from the Dapnty Commiasioiiar 
Amritsar thanking S. Mehtab Singh, President. S. G. P. 0* for tho 
aaaiBtanoa given in the Hindu-Mnslim riots. These servioes were men- 
tioned in releasing Guru-ka-Bagh prisoners. In the ranks of the workera 
of the S. G. P. C. there had been men who had joined it for the sake of 
Gnrdawara Reform, and with no political hostility to Gk>vemment. 

Witness did not remember having seen any speech made by any 
accused or any member of the S. G. P. G. in which mention was mi^e of 
the Sikhs* desire for a Sikh Raj in the Punjab. Witness did not come 
across any paper out of the thousands obtained in the search where under- 
taking to establish Sikh Raj or in which any mention of such Raj was 
made. 

Witness knew that the S. G. P. C. had telegraphed to. the Viceroy to 
hold an enquiry into the Nabha affair, saying that it was doubtful whether 
the abdication was voluntary or not. He also knew that a reminder to 
that was also submitted. So far as he knew no reply was vouchsafed 
to that telegram. There was agitation in the press and on the platform for 
an enquiry committee but no such committee was appointed. 

Witness agreed that the wearing of long kirpans was permitted by 
law. There was a branch of the Salvation Army in the Punjab. They 
also had their provincial, district and local organisations with Colonels, 
Captains, Commissioners, etc. The Salvation Army had uniforms, with 
definite colours and badges and marks. 

Witness had not proved any item to show that the S. G. P. C. had 
either received any income or incurred any expenditure on account of Akali- 
te-Pardesi. 

Witness did not know which of the accused were present in the meeting 
of the 8. G. P. C. where the Nabha resolution was passed, nor which of them 
voted in favour and which against the resolution. The Chief Ehalas Diwan 
or other Sikh Communities had not opposed the Gurdawara Reform Move- 
ments' run by the S. G. P. C. 

It was true that during the late War the Sikhs offered Ardasas etc. for 
the victory of British Arms. Witness knew that some money was invested 
by tho Darbar Sahib in the War Loan. 

The opinion of witness had changed in some matters after be had sub- 
mitted the confidential report to Government relating to the Sikh Movement. 
As an example of what were the actual ideas of a most responsible 
official of the Government and what he had submitted in his confidential 
report we have, in the above few lines, tried to place before our readers. It 
is for them to see how far the present so called Akali Leaders’ trial can be 
justified in the face of such findings. 





SECOND BATCH OF S. G. F. C. 

The Second Batch df d&e S. G« P. G. 

Second Batch of the S. O. P. G. was arretted on the 7th Jannair*' 
1924^ for the alleged offence of promoting a meeting of the body duly notlSed 
to be an unlawful ataociation. The police tried to reach the toene of the 
gathering but could not do to. The membert thowed their willingnett to be 
arretted if the police sent in their names. Ultimately 61 pertont surrendered 
themtelvet at the Kotwali, where they were formally arretted and challaoed 
under Criminal Law Amendment Act. XIV of 1908. Sec. 17 (B). (For dotaUo 
See Bogisier VoL /, p, 637), 

The prosecution could put in only S. Todh Sing, M.L.A., as their chief 
eye-witness to substantiate that a mcdting was held. Ho definitely denied 
that there was any meeting, when he reached the place. The prosecution 
could not bring any evidence to prove the statements that were on the 
prosecution file. Nor did they attempt to concern themselves about the 
presence of individuals in the place of meeting. The accused were however 
convicted, only four having been discharged for various reasons. Four of 
the convicted ones appealed to the sessions Judge but the appeal was dis- 
missed. These four appealed to the High Court, while the remaining 69 
did not apply for revision. The case of the four appellants came up for 
revision before a bench of the High Court on the 27tb January 1926. when the 
arguments were heard Then it took full one month and judgment was 
announced on the 24th February, acquitting the above four. Nothing was 
said about the remaining 63. The trial was joint, and all of them were 
convicted on the strength of the same evidence. Their Lordships found 
the evidence insufficient to prove either that there was any meeting of the 
Committee or the appellants took part in that. Exactly similar was tho 
case with the rest of the batch. There was no justification why the 61 should 
undergo imprisonment for an offence which the High Court denied having 
been committed, by four of their comrades. The Bench had the power of 
revising the order regarding these as well. But they did not do it It was 
a glaring judicial anamoly. There were two judgments based on the same 
evidence, — one of the Subordinate court convicting 67 persons to undergo 
two years rigorous imprisonment, and the other of the Supreme Court of 
of Judicature in the Province acquitting four of the same group. Since 
24th February 1925. both in the press and on the platform the voice 
was raised for the release of remaining members of the 2nd Batch. Sri 
Ouru Singh Sabha. Lahore. Tarn Taran, and other places. S. Trilok Singh 
son of S. Mohan Singh Vaid, Tarn Taran, and other responsible persons and 
relatives of the 63 accused invited the attention of the High Court towards 
this matter, but to no effect. Telegrams and letters were addressed to the 
Chief Justice, High Court and H. E. the Governor of the Punjab. Paying a 
deaf ear to all these communications neither the Govt, nor the High Court 
gave any reply. 

In order to bring before the public view the nature of justice one got 
at the hands of the Punjab Govt, an application was sent by S. Mohan^Singh 
Vaid, Municipal Commissioner, Executive Member Chief Khalsa Diwan, 

Vice President, P. T. Federation, Tarn Taran (Amritsar). Doctor Bhagwau 

Singh of Amritsar, S. Hukam Singh. B.A.LL.B., Pleader. Montgomery, the 
members of the S.. G. P. C. who were convicts in the Mianwali Jail to the 

12(fl) 
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jQifeloe« Punjab High Court dirough B. B. L. MoU Sugar, Adrocata, 
Se# Judga# Punjab High Court and S. Amar Singh, Vakil, High Court* Tho 
<copj of the Judgment it at follows : — 

Petition for revision under section 486/661-A, G. P. C. read with 
section 107 of the Govt, of India, Act of the Order of S. B* 
Hsrdiyal Singh Magistrate 1 Class Amritsar, and the Sessions 
' Judge, Amritsar, 2drd June 1924 (Vide Criminal Bevisioh 
No. 1039 of 1924. 


Order. 

The petitioners have applied to this Court in'its Bevisional Jurisdiction 
under Section 439, C. P. C., praying that their convictions under 
Section 17(2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act be set aside. 
The petitioners did not appeal against the convictions which are 
now sought to be challenged, and that being so 1 am prohibited 
by Section 439(5) of the C. P. C. from entertaining his applica- 
tion. Clause 5 rends as follows : — “ Where under this cede 
an appeal lies and no appeal is brought, no proceedings by way 
of revisions shall be entertained at the instance of the party 
who would have appealed. The application being prohibited 
by statute is rejected. Sd. Cecil Fforde., Judge, 18th April 1926. 

On the 14th of April, a letter No, 1 0007* Judl. was issued from the 
^cretary, Govt. Punjab, to the Inspector General of Prisons, Punjab : — 

I am directed to intimate that tho prisoners mentioned in the accom- 
panying statement were convicted under Section 17(2) etc. 

2. As Government gave an undertaking in the March Session of the 
Punjab Legislative Council to consider representations from those 
prisoners who did not appeal to the High Court in this case I am 
to ask you to instruct the Superintendents of the jails where 
these men are imprisoned to forward any representation they 
desire to make in view of the findings pronounced in the High 
Courts Judgment mentioned above of which five spare copies 
are herewith attached. 

Copy forwarded to the Special Class prisoners for any representation 
they desire to make. 

As the above letter was received by the prisoners in the different jails, 
Idianwali, Multan, Shahpur, Jehlum, where the 2nd Batch were undergoing 
their imprisonment, the prisoners who had quite lost their faith in the British 
.justice thought it better to finish their imprisonment rather than beg the Govt, 
for relase when the latter w^as totally unjustified in keeping the former 
^any more in imprisonment. Up to the 30th June none applied in the form 
•of representation. 



BAN ON SHAHIDl JATHAS 

Ban on Siahidi Jadiaa pioceeding to Jaito. 

Partap Singh queationad in the Punjab Council "WiU the 
OoTt. be pleased to state whether the Jathaa proceeding to Jaito were deolar 
ed unlawful assemblies by them t If so. will the Government be pleased to 
state the number and the date of the notification declaring these Jatbas to be 
unlawful assemblies 1 

In reply he was informed by the Honourable Sir John Maynard that all 
Jathaa organised by or aflSliated to the S. G. P. C. or the Akali 
were notified as unlawful associations under the Act of 1908 by the P. 0. 
Notifications No. 23772 and 23773 of the 12th Oct. 1923. 

Conyiction of persons for entertaining Shahidi Jatbas was not uiioommon. 
The term of imprisonment ranged between 2 years and 6 months with fine. 
Jathadara at various places of the encampments of the Shahidi Jatbas 
were vainly desisted from their duty by the Govt. Officials. Up to Ist January 
1925, 22000 Akalis were in the different Jails of the Puniab and other 
Provinces and States. They had been a victim of Bs. 11 ,00,000 as fine. 

About 700 Zaildars, Lambardars, etc. were suspended on account of 
their sympathising with the Akali Movement. For instance S. Mohinder 
Singh, Bar-at*Law, Ludhiana, Deputy President, Punjab Legislative Council 
was sentenced to 2 years* imprisonment with a fine of Its. 1000/- for his 
entertaining the Shahidi Jatha. This was afterwards pronounced unlawful 
in the appeal ease. The Jagirs, pensions, titles, honoraiT Magistracy, Civil 
Judgships and the licenses for arms etc. wore confiscated simply on the 
pretext of having sympathy with their brethren, the Akalii*. 

The Canadian Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar on Ist January 1920. As 
many as 4 Shahidi Jathas containing altogether 1545 Akalis left Amritsar for 
Jaito. The total number of Shahidi Jathas up to 30th June 1925 was 17 of 
500 each and one Canadian and one Shanghai (China) Jatha which had 
come from Canada and China. 


Mr. Ruahbrook Williams in India in 1923-24 

A purely official publication, * India in 1923-24 by Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams, to whom the task of preparing these annual reports for 
presentation to Parliament has been entrusted by the Government of India, 
contains statements remarkable both for their independence and 
impartiality. It is probably for this reason, as well as because this *** 

now presented under the authority and with the genoriu approval of the 
Secretary of State that the author has seen fit to introduce the 
ihe explanatory observation that ** It must not bs miderstood hat 
approval either of the Secretary of State or of the Government of Ind 
•extends to every particular expression of the opinion. 
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Wheiii however* faimeis and jiutioe do demand a direot orademnation of 
ah official policy or measure it is no matter for surprise that our author ia 
iound either partially or wholly waning. There could be no clearer proof 
of this f^ing off from the standard placed by the author before himself than 
in his treatment of the Gunt’ka-bag and Jaito inoidents. As regards the 
first* he only tells us that ** the Jathas sent by the S. G. P. C. were stopped 
by the police and dispersed as unlawful assemblies*” and that a “ great 
sensation was created by the fact that the Akalis had taken a vow of non- 
violence and offered no resistance to the measures which the Police adopted 
for their dispersion.” He can scarcely be unaware that it was not the vow of 
non-violence of the Akalis but the brutal treatment accorded to the Jathas 
that created the sensation in this case* and in fact so shocked and scandalised 
was public opinion that the Government was forced to abandon the method. 
As regards Jaito the author quotes word for word the official version, including 
even the allegations as to the existence of arms in the possession of the mob, 
and takes absolutely no note of the version of impartial and independent 
observers, including an American journalist of unimpeachable integrity. 
(Far Mr, Zimands version See Register Vol, /, p, 109). In such cases 
instead of giving the version as his own the author would clearly have 
done greater justice to himself if he had made it clear that he was only 
giving the official version. 



OANDHI-SHAUKA.TALI STATBMBNT 

On The ICohat Tragedy 

The mach-loQged for statement of Mahatma Gandhi and Maulaoa. 
Shaakat Ali on the deplorable Kobat tragedy, perpetrated on the toth 
September last, was published in the Mahatmaji's organ, the Youno inoia. 
on the 26th March i9^5- The Mahatma tried his best to go to ld>hat 
personally to bring about a recoo cilia tion between the Hindus and Moslema 
and to make a sifting enquiry into tiie causes of the riot, but he was 
refused permission by the Viceroy. He, however, went to Rawalpindi along 
with Maulana Shaukat Ali and there took the evidence of ihe Hindu refugeea 
and the Mussalmana of Kohat to whom he specially invited for the purpose. 
Both Mahatmaji and Maulana issued two separate statements, each signing 
his own, as there were material differences between two or three inferences 
drawn by them from the same facta. For the details of the riot and the 
Government oi India statement on same, the reader is referred to Register 
1924 Vol. 11 pages 26 and 31. 

The following is the full text of the Mahatma’s statement : — 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali and I went to Rawalpindi on the Ith Feb. to 
meet the Hindu refugees and the Musalmans of Kohat to whom the Maulana- 
had written and who were expected to oome to Rawalpindi. Lala Lajpatrai 
followed a day later. But unfortunately he came with a predisposition 
to lever and was laid up in bed the whole of the time we wore in Rawalpindi. 

OI the Musalmans Maulvi Ahmad Gul and Pir Saheb Kamal were tho 
principal parties whose evidence we took. The Hindus had their written 
and printed statements to which they had nothing to add. The Muslim 
Working Committee which is functioning in Kohat did not and would not 
oome. They sent a wire to Maulana Saheb saying» " a reconoiliation has 
already been effected between Hindus and Muslims. In our opinion this 
question should not be reopened. The Muslims should therefore be excused 
for not sending their representatives to Rawalpindi.” 

Maulvi Ahmad Gul and another gentleman who came to Rawalpindi 
with him were members of the Working Committee but they said they came 
not as such but as members of the Khilsfat Committee. 

It was difficult to come to any conclusions on details without a thorough 
examination on the spot and without examining many more witnesses. 
This> however, we could not do. We could not go to Kobat nor ^ was it our 
purpose to rake up the whole controversy again by going into minute details. 
Our purpose was to bring together the two parties if it was at all possible. 
We therefore confined ourselves to elucidating the main facts.^ 

As I am writing this without a detailed consultation with the Maulana 
Saheb, I state my own conclusions, leaving him either to confirm mine or 
to state his own. 

The causes of the events of the 9th September and after were many. 
Among these was the resentment felt by the Musalmans over the resenimoDt 
13 
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Uit Id ihdir tarn by the Hindus ^var the oonTarsions (ao-eallad# in my 
<0|»nion) of Hindus— man and married women, and oonsaquant steps taken 
by them, the Hindus. The desire of the Paraohas (Musalman traders of 
Kohat) to oust the Hindus of Kohat was another. The resentment felt over 
the alleged abduction by Sirdar Makhansing’s son of a married Musalman 
jdri was the third. 

The oumulative effect of these causes was to create great tension 
between the communities. The immediate cause that lighted the conflagra- 
tion was a poem in the notorious pamphlet published by Mr. Jiwandas. 
Secretary. Saiiataii Dharma«Sabha at Rawalpindi and imported by him into 
Kohat. It contained a number of Bbajans or poems in praise of Shri 
Krishna and Hindu Muslim Unity. But it also contained the one in question. 
It was a highly offensive poem, undoubtedly calculated to wound Muslim 
eusceptibility. Mr. Jiwandas was not the author. He did ^ot import the 
pamphlet in order to irritate the Musalmans. As soon as the matter was 
brought to the notice of the Sanatan Dharma Sabha. it sent a written apology 
to the Musalmans for the offending poem and removed it from the unsold 
copies. This might have satisfied the Musalmans. but it did not. The 
unsold copies, over 500 according to Musalman testimony and over 900 
according to Hindu testimony, were brought to the Town Hall and publicly 
burnt in the presence of the Assistant Commissioner and a large concourse 
•of Musalmans. The cover of the pamphlet contained a portrait of Shri 
Krishna. Mr. Jiwandas was arrested. This took place on the 3rd September. 
1924. He was to be brought before Court on the 11th. The Hindus tried 
to avoid the Court proceedings and to settle the matter amicably. A 
Khilafat deputation, too. came from Peshawar for the purpose. Ihe 
Musalmans wanted to try Mr. Jiwandas according to Shariat. The Hindus 
'declined but offered to submit to the award of the Khilafatists. The 
negotiations fell through. The Hindus therefore applied for discharge of 
Mr. Jiwandas. He was released on the 8tb September under security and 
under instructions to leave Kohat. He did leave Kohat immediately. This 
anticipation of the date of trial enraged the Musalmans. During the night 
of the 8th September they held an excited meeting at which fiery speeches 
were made. It was resolved to approach the Deputy Commissioner in a 
body and to demand the re-arrest of Mr. Jiwandas and the arrest of certain 
.other members of the Sanatan Dharma Sabha. Reprisals against the 
Hindus were threatened if the Deputy Commissioner did not listen to the 
•demand. Messages were sent out to the neighbouring villages to join the 
4kssembly in the morning. About two thousand angiy Musalmans. according 
to Pir Kamal, marched to the Town Hall. The request of the Deputy 
Commissioner that a small party from among the assembly should see him 
in Ae Town Hall was rejected and he was compelled to face the vast crowd 
•outside. He yielded to the demand and the elated crowd dispersed. 

The Hindus had become nervous through fright during the preceding 
week. On the 6th of September they sent a letter to the Deputy Commis- 
.aiouer informing him of the prevailing excitement among the Musalmans. 
But no precautions were taken by him for their safety. They were aware 
•of the proceedings of the meeting during the night of the 8th. They 
therefore sent in the morning of the 9th telegrams notifying the authorities 
of their fears and requesting them not to re-arrest Jiwandas. The latter 
jtill took no notice. There is a hot dispute as to what the crowd did after 



diBi^nirii near the Tom H UL The Matelntan Tanioii !• that Iha Hiodiis 
fired tha flrat shot ktiling a \tadalman boy and wounding anolheri that tUa 
iofuriaM the mob retuiting in the burning and looting that took place that 
day. I&e Hindu vercion is that the first shot was fii^ by the Musalmans, 
that thoTf the Hindus, fired afterwards and in seU-defenoe. and that tho 
whole of the looting and burning was acxiording to a pre-arranged plan and 
after pre-arranged signals. There is no direct eridenoe on the point and 
1 am unable to reach a definite conclusion. The Musalmani contend that no 
damage would have occurred if the Hindus had not fired the first shot I 
am unable to accept the contention. In my opinion some damage was bound 
to be done, whether the Hindus had fired ojr not. 

It is certain to me that Sirdar Makhan Sing's suburban residence waa 
burnt and its garden damaged by the crowd before the firitigi no matter 
from which side it was begun. But there is no doubt that the Hindus did 
fire and kill or wound some Musalmans at some stage or other. .My opinion 
is that the crowd elated by its success dispersed itself in several directiona 
and made hostile demiuistrations in front of Hindu houses or shops. 1 should 
not be surprised if the Hindus who* as shown above, were already nervoua 
and were expecting trouble, took fright at the demonstration and fired in 
order to scare away the mob. But such an attitude of resistance would 
infuriate the Musalmans who were unused to resistance on the part of 
the Hindus. For, as Fir Kamal said, the Frontier Musalmans regarded them- 
selves as Nayaks (protectors) and the Hindus as Uamayoi (here meaning 
protected). The more therefore the Hindus showed resistance the greater 
became the fury of the mob. 

To me, then, who fired the first shot has not much significance for the 
purpose of the distribution of blame. No doubt, if the Hindus had not 
defended themselves at all or if they had not fired the fired shot, 
assuming that they did, the Musalman demonstration would have exhausted 
itself sooner. But such was not to be expected of the Hindus who were 
in possession of arras and knew more or less indifferently how to use them. 
Musalman witnesses questioned Hindu deaths or even injury to Hindus on 
the 9th. 1 am, however, certain that several Hindus died or were wounded 
on the 9th at the hands of the Musalmans. It is difficult to give the total 
number. It is a pleasure, however, to note here that some Musalmans 
befriended the Hindus and gave them shelter. 

It is generally admitted that on the 10th September the Musalman fury 
knew no bounds. No doubt highly exaggerated reports of Mussalnan 
deaths at Hindu band^ wore spread and tribesmen from all parts stole into 
Kohat by making breaches in the walls and otherwise. Destruction of life 
and property, in which the constabulary freely partook, which was witnessed 
by the officials and which they could have prevented, was general. Had 
not the Hindus been withdrawn from their places and Uken to the Cantoir 
meiit, not many would have lived. Much has been made of the fact that Mussl* 
mans too suffered and that tribesmen, once their passion for looting it let 
loose, make no distinction between Hindu propei-ty and Musalman property. 
Whilst this statement is true, I do not believe that the Musalmanshave suf- 
fered in any way proportionate to the Hindus. And 1 must respectfully 
mention that even some Khilafat volunteers, whose duty it was to protect the 
Hindus, and regard them as their own kith and kin, neglected their duty and 
not only joined in the loot but also took part in the previous incitement. 


GANDH bSHAUKA^TALt SrATEMSNT 





iroo THE KOHAT TRAGEDY 

Bnt wont is jat to ba rslatsd. During tbate days templos mdndiiig 
A Gunidwsra wore dsaniged and idols broken. There were immeroiis forced 
Aotiversions* or coiiTersions so-calledi ».«.• conyersions pretended for safety. 
Two ffindns at least were bmtally murdered because they (the one offirtab^» 
the other inlerentially) would not accept Islam. The so-called eonversions 
are thus described by a Musalman witness : The Hindus came and asked 
to ^ve their Sikhas cut ai d sacred threads destroyed, or the Musalmans 
whom they approached for protection said they could be protected only by 
•declaring themselves Musalmans arid removing the signs of Hinduism.'’ 
I fear the truth is bitterer than is put here if I am to credit the Hindu 
version. I must say in fairness to the Moealman friend that he did not 
regard these acts as conversions at all. Taking it at its lowest, the per- 
-foimance is humiliating alike for the Musalmans and the Hindus. It would 
have redounded to the credit of the Musalmans concerned* if they had 
ateeled the hearts of the unmanly Hindus and offered them prote^ion in 
spite of their remaining Hindus and retaining the symbols of Hinduism. 
1 he Hiidus would have gone down to posterity as martyrs and heroes of 
whom mankitd, let alone Hindus, would have been proud if they had 
preferred death to denying their faith, albeit outwardly, in order to live. 

I must now say a word regaiding the Government The authorities 
•on the spot betrayed callous indifference, incompetence and weakness. 

It was an error to have burnt the pamphlet after the offending poem 
was withdrawn. 

It was right to arrest Mr. Jiwandas in the first instance, but it was 
an error of judgment to have released him before the 11th. 

It was criminal to have re-arrested him after release. 

It was criminal to have disregarded the warnings given by the Hindus 
on the 6th September and repeated on the 9th that their lives and property 
were in danger. 

It wos criminal not to have offered protection when the riot eventually 
broke out. 

It was inhuman not to have provided the refugees vrith food after their 
removal and to have left them to their own resources after their removal 
to Rawalpindi. 

It was a gross neglect of their duty on the part of the Government of 
India not to have appointed an impartial commission to inquire into the 
•events and the conduct of the officiids concerned. 

As to the future I am sorry that it is no brighter than the past. It 
is a matter of great pity that the Muslim Working Committee was not 
represented at our inquiry. The so-called reconciliation is a reconciliation 
brought about under threat of prosecution against both. It passes compre- 
•bension how a strong Government could be party to such a compromise. 
If it wanted to avoid prosecutions for fear of another demonstration on the 
part of the tribesmen, it should have boldly said so and declined to prosecute 
and then tried to bring about an amicable and honourable settlement between 
iihe parties. The compromise is intrinsically bad, because it makes no provision 
for restoration of lost and damaged property. It is also bad because it still 
involves prosecution of Mr. Jiwandas who is being made the scape-goat. It is 
tilierefore necessary, if there is to be real cleansing of hearts and genuine 
reconciliation, for Ae Musalmans to invite the Hindu refugees and give them 
Assurances of protection and help in reinstating their temples and Gurudwaras. 
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But lb HKMt impoitaut aMunoioe that aboold be given b, that in future 
no diilterttoiia are to teke plane exeept in the pretence of the elderi of 
tlie eoininunitiea and except in the caaea of thoae who understand the full 
meatdtag of what they are doing j and if such conxeraiona are attempted they 
ahould receive no reooaiiition. I wouki peraonally like the stopping of aQ 
oonTeraioiia and One's faith is a personal matter with oneself. 

It is open to any peraon of mature age to change his or her faith when 
and as often as he or she wishes. But if I could do so* 1 would stop all 
propaganda except through one’s conduct. Ck^nversiou is a matter of heart 
and reason. An appeal to heart and reason can only be made through 
ooiiduot. I am unable to conceive genuine conversions on the Frontier where 
they, a hopeless minority untrained in the use of arms* live in the midst of 
an overwhelming majority who are. moreover, by far their superiors in 
bodily strength and use of arms. The temptation for a weak man in such 
circumstances to embrace Islam for worldly gain is irresistible. 

Whether such assurances are forthcoming or not* whether a genuine 
change of heart is possible or not, I am quite clear of the course that should 
be sdopted. Whilst this foreign domination is in existence some contact 
with it somewhere is inevitable. But all voluntary contact must be avoided 
wherever possible. This is the way to feel independent and to cultivate 
independence. And when a large number feels independent we are ready 
for Swarig. I can only suggest solutions of questions in terms of Swaraj* 
I would therefore sacrifice present individual gain for future national gain. 
Even if Musalmans refuse to make approaches and even if the Hindus of 
Kohat may have to lose their all, I should still say that they must not think 
of returning to Kohat till there is complete reconciliation between them 
and the Musalmans, and until they feel that they are able to live at peace 
with the latter without the protection of the British bayonet. But I know 
that this is a counsel of perfection and not likely to be followed by Hindus 
Nevertheless, I can tender no other advice. For me it is the only ptaotical 
advice 1 can give. And if they cannot appreciato it they must follow their 
own inclination. They are the best judges of their own capacity. They were 
in Kohat not as nationalists. I'hey want to return not as nationalists but fi>r 
the purpose of regaining their possessions. They will therefore do what 
to them seems feasible and advantageous. Only they must not tiy to do two 
things at a time,*-to try to follow my advice and at the same lime to 
negotiate with the Governluent for terms. I know that they are not non- 
co-operators. They have over relied upon British help. 1 can but point out 
oonsequeuces and leave them to choose their course. 

My advice to the Musalmans is equally simple. There was no cause for 
offence at the Hindus feeling perturb^ at the ao-oalled conversions or Hindu 
husbands taking means to regain lost wives. I know that in spite of the 
discharge of Sirdar Makhan Sing’s son upon the charge cif abduction, many 
MiualmaDs continue to believe in the guilt of the Siidars son. But 
assuming the guilt of the young Sirdar, his crime was no warrant 
lor the fearful vengeance wrecked upon a whole community. Ihe im- 
portation of the pamphlet containing the highly offensive po®® 
undoubtedly bad, especidJly in a place lixe Kohat. But As 
made enough reparation by its apology. It was, however, held itmimcieLt 
by tbe Musalmans, and the Saoatan Sabba was compelled to make fuimar 
reparation by the burning of the copies of the whole pamphlet including 
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of Shri Eriahiia. Evarytliing done thereafter to the Hisdna 
was far id exeeu of the requirements* As I have said before* I am not sore 
who fired the first shot ; but assuming that the Hindus did it* it was done 
in panic and in seU-protection and therefore ezoosaUe even if not justifiable* 
and that the reprisals taken were wholly unwarranted* Therefore, it is the 
Musalniams who owe them such reparation as is possible in the oiroumstances. 
They* the Musalmans, need no Government protection or aid against the 
Hindus* The latter can do them no harm even if they wished* But here 
again I am on unsafe ground. I do not possess even the honour of an 
acquaintance with the present advisers of the Musalmans of Kohat. They 
must therefore be the best judges of what is good for the Musalmans and 
good for India. 

If both the parties desire , Government intervention my ler vices are 
perfectly useless as I do not believe in the desirability of seeking such 
intervention and I could take no part in any negotiations with" the Govern* 
ment. Whilst the Hindus are entitled to and must claim fair treatment from 
the Musalmans, both need to protect themselves against the Government 
whose policy it is to set the one against the other. The Frontier is a non* 
regulation province where the will of an official is the law. It should be the 
pride of the Hindus and the Musalmans to oo*operate with one another to 
achieve full representative Government. Such cannot be the case unless 
the two communities can trust one another and the desire is common to both. 


Maulana Shaukat Ali'a Statement 

From the very first day when I heard of the unfortunate affair of 
Kohat and all through the sitting of the Unity Conference at Delhi, when 
Mahatmaji was keeping his twerityone day's fast, right up to the last day 
I spent at Rawalpindi in touch with both Hindus and Muslims, 1 have been 
very carefully considering the matter. Having made such enquiries as were 
possible in the circumstances I have come to certain conclusions. Since these 
differ to some extent from those of the Mahatma inspite of our general 
agreement, it would, 1 think, be better if I write a separate report, parti* 
cularly as I have emphasised certain rspeots of the case. It is no use my 
entering into details and giving elaborate reasons for my conclusions 

1. As is well-known I have always refused to visit places where 
' Hindus and Muslims have quarrelled or are quarrelling. In my opinion both 
the communities in such localities have forfeited the right of asking the 
help and co-operatioii of those who are determined to live at peace and with 
brotherly amity with eanh other, l^h side wants not peace but supporters 
for its cause. Mischief-makers on both sides are out to drag others down 
to their own level. 

2. Enquiries after the event led me nowhere. Gases are prepared 
earefuly and our interference does no good. Each party puts all the blame 
on the other and will not accept any adverse judgment. In most cases the 
fault lies at the door of both and trying to weigh it or appoition it, bosidea 
being difficult— > well-nigh impossible —serves no good purpose. In fact it 
further re-opens the question and both from the press and the platform the 
battie is fought over and over again. 

3. This Kohat case— the only one in which 1 took part— has proved 
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to mI #B«rly that wf inatiuot bu bean right. From whot 1 leant from 
Hindu and Mutlim friends early, I eame to the oonolution that this 
was Hi* euoh a one-eided affair ae it aaa made out to be by a aeotion of the 
preai; My oloeer aoquaintanoe with laota and with people present at Kohati 
has oonfirmed me in my former opinion. I cannot say anything about other 
places : but in Kohat, if the Musalmans have to answer for muohi the Hindus 
have also to answer for a good deal. The following facta deserve our 
Attention 

(a) The effect of bitter acrimonious communal feeling in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces had reached Kohal also and relations between 
Hindus and Muslims there were not as^ pleasant as before. In fact from all 
accounts the use of aggressive language was uncontrolled on both sides. 

(b) The ignorant and less educated Khans in the Frontier Province 
have a high regard for their dignity and position and though ruined through 
their own follies and mistakes, keep up an empty show. The more clever 
and better educated Hindu commands a position now% thanks to his thrift 
and business capacity. He has amassed a fortune and at times shows it 
aggressively. The old relations between the two bad been changing and the 
Government officials, although they were anxious not to allow the Hindus 
to grow in strength, were taking special advantage of the situation to further 
emasculate and weaken the Muslim gentry. It was they who were regarded 
as a danger to the Government in the Province and not the Hindus. It was 
the Muslim alone who started non-oo-operation in Kobat and suffered for 
it. The real danger to the Province, however, is the official element itself 
and it is against this that both Hindus and Muslims have to piutect 
themselves. 

(c) When feelings were already bad, came this pamphlet with an 
abusive poem in it, insulting the Kalaba and the Holy Prophet (May Gods 
peace be on him). This pamphlet was ^ptcinlly prinUd for Jiwandas, Secretary 
of the Kohat Sanatan Dharma Sabba. Its effect cannot be minimised on 
Muslim population, leave aside the Muslim population of a place like Kohat. 
In this connection 1 remember the resentment the Muslims in Calcutta and 
all over India felt over an article in the Indian If oily /Vcir^. It was a letter 
from its correspondent in Paris in which he had mentioned that the Arab 
from Africa, who had been put to clean the drains in Paris during the war 
was looking at the filth with the same affection and reverence as if it was 
the tomb of his prophet. The Musalmans biased forth in anger and a huge 
All-India protest meeting was organised in Calcutta. This was stopped by 
Government and the men coming to it in processions were fired at and many 
were killed and wounded. So I can well imagine the feelings of the Muslima 
uf Kohat at the time. The news of such writing cannot be kept hidden and 
I cannot put the blame of this on Maulvi Ahmed Gul. 

(d) The Hindus’ case is complete and very carefully prepared. They 
have a large number of well educated men at Kohat including severw 
barristers and pleaders. Besides, they bad the advantage of* the support and 
advice of many other very eminent and able men in the Hindu oommuiiity. 
But the full Muslim case is not known. We had two sets of people Wore 
iis-*both oon*co*operator8 at one time, but now in different camps— inimiW* 
to each other. There was no collusion posible between them, and they had 
the advice of no Musalman from the outside. I am grateful these gentlem^ 
came at my invitation. Like the other Govcriiment group— the so*called 
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ttudim rapr 6 i 0 Dt»tiT 6 i’ Working Committee for reconciliation— tbegr could 
liare deoltn^. But they came and gaye their eyidence. There wae yery 
IMe material difference between the itatementa of Syed Pir Kamal Jeelani 
ai^ Maulyi Ahmed Qul and they both denied in their atatemente that there 
wye any preparation or idea of a general attack or J9had against the 
Hindus on the 9th l^ptember. The Musalmans decided on the 8th 
night after the sudden unexpected release of Jiwandas to wait on the 
Deputy Commissioner. There was certainly indignation at the doubie*faoed 
policy of the Deputy Commissioner who kept on promising the Muslims one 
thing and the Hindus another. 

(e) The Hindus had no complaint to make against Syed Pir Eamal 
Jeelani. They accused Maulvi Ahmed 6ul, Ehilafat Secretary: from all 
accounts upto the 26th Augusti 1924, his behaviour was alright It is after 
this pamphlet case that be lost his balance and went over to the Qovemment 
side. The present putrid state of affairs and bad communal feelings have 
upset the balance of many old and tried Hindu and Muslim workers in the 
Pupjab and elsewhere— and Maulvi Ahmed Gul was not strong enough to 
withstand the attack of the general Muslim public opinion. He was carried 
off his feet and lost belief in Hindu-Muslim Unity. Either he or any other 
courageous prominent man could have saved the situation ; but there waa 
none available. Dewan Anantram told us that he was then unfortunately 
too ill to to of use, otherwise this unfortunate incident would never have 
happened. With the knowledge of the rest of India before me, I cannot 
expect too much from a man of Maulvi Ahmed Gul's position. Still if he 
could not carry the public with him. he should have kept aloof and not gone 
over to the official side. At the same time I am unable to accept all that 
has been said about him by the Hindus. 

(f ) We must not judge of Kohat affairs with our own standards. It 
would be unfair. The condition there is not the same as with us. An 
ordinary apology should have been sufficient for us and there was no necessity 
of burning the book, but both the written letter of apology and the burning 
were considered insufficient by the Muslims of Kobat. Had there been 
present one real peace-maker in Kohat in each community, things could have 
been settled amicably. The Khilafat Deputation of Peshawar which consisted 
of Hiyi Jan Mahomed, Ameerchand Bamwal, Syed Lai Badshah and Ali Gul 
did their best for peace but failed. 

ig) I do not accept the Hindu theory that the 9th September was fixed 
for a general Jthad and invitations for it were sent beforehand. The 
Frontier village Pathans know how to fight but are not anxious to lose their 
own lives uselessly. If they really wanted to organise a massacre of Hindus, 
broad daylight was not very suitable for it, nor a fixed day known to their 
opponents. They would have arranged a surprise. Further the fighting on 
the Ist day, the 9th September, was fairly balanced and from all accounts it 
appears the Muslim casualties were as many as the Hindu casualties, if not 
more. Nor do I believe the Muslim theory which was put before me at Delhi 
that the Hindus were preparing for such an attack on the Musalmans as 
would teach them a lesson. It was alleged that in one sudden attack they 
hoped to prove Hiemselves more than a match for the Muslims, being well 
armed and under cover, and that afterwards the Police and the troops would 
intervene and the matter would be left for settlement in the law courts. The 
Muslims of Kohat frankly said that such a thing was not possible. 
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^ W opiDioQ the firing end the fighting on the 9th September weg 
aooideiriel and not premeditated. By the aadden release of Jiwandas on the 
8th Gbiitember, the aggressire section of the Hindus in its elation must hare 
openly crowed over its victory over Muslims. Next morning when the 
Depu^ Commissioner, realising the intensity of Muslim feelihg and Ua 
mistake in releasing Jiwandas, ordei*ed his re-arrest and the arrest of several 
other Sanatan Dharma members, it was the turn of aggressive Muslims to* 
give expression of their elation over their complete victory, and on this the 
quarrel started. 

(h) Who first shot 1 The Muslims say that a Muslim boy and another 
man were killed near Sirdar Makhansing'a house in the Basar. The Hitidua 
say that the ParaohtbS fired the first three shots and killed one Hindu 
woman and wounded another. The Hindus further say that these three 
shots were a pre-arranged signal for the Muslim attack. I do not believe thia 
latter as it is a part of the Hindu theory for which 1 have found not an lota of 
proof. The Muslims' on the night of the 8th September had decided in a very 
angry meeting to wait on the Deputy Commissioner early next morning. If 
the Deputy Commissioner decided against them, then they would see what 
else they could do. The Deputy Commissioner accepted their demands in 
full— not only Jiwandas but several other Sanatana Dbarmi members were 
ordered to be arrested. The crowd was jubilant and happy as it got what 
it wanted. The honour and the prestige of its faith was in its estimation 
saved. There was no meaning now in starting a massacre of Hindus. My 
own firm conviction is that the firing and the burning of the 9tb September 
was quite accidental. The gunpowder was there in heaps but the match was 
lighted accidentally resulting in a huge conflagration. Neither the Hindus 
nor the Musalmaiis had any such intention, and the Musalmans naturally 
could not want it after their signal victory. 

(t) I was glad to hear both from the Muslims and the Hindus that they 
did not want the reopening of the question as it would not serve any purpose. 
Both parties repeatedly told us this. And I think even now without appor* 
tioning blame on either side an honourable and brotherly peace can be arrang* 
ed. The Musalmans say that they did neither want nor force the Hindus to 
leave Kobat on the 10th September. The Police and the border constabulary 
and all the British officers were present on the spot and for the unfor- 
tunate looting and filing of the lOtb September it is the Government 
which is responsible. They could have stopped everything if they 
wanted ; But they did not want to stop. This Hindu-. Muslim fight in the 
Frontier was a God-send to them to further embitter the feeling of the Mus- 
lims of the frontier and the Hindus of the Punjab and India and to proclaim to 
the world at large that the Hindus and the Muslims were now openly fighting 
and that their unity was impossible. It was the strong hand of the British 
Government that was needed for peace. 

(J) The Muslims complained that with the assistance of influential 
Hindu leaders, the Hindus of Rohat have forced the bands of the Government 
and secured some terms. Half the Police in future would lie Hindu ; no 
Muslim, man or woman, would be allowed to pass through Hindu Moballss ; 
** Kucbabandis would be done ; one third of the officials there would be 
Hindu ; and more concessions like these. They said with the help of the 
Hindus, the Government would curtail liberties of the 97 per cent Muslims. 
Already it has demanded Muchalka” (security) for Rs. 80.000/- from Syed 
14 
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Sir KamsI Jeelaoi and tlireo othera. becauaa he and hie party do oot accept 
ibe representative character of the Muslim Working Committee in Kohat. 
The Mosalmans in the Frontier Province are little better than slaves and they 
want the whole of the nationalistic India to come to their assistance and get 
ior them the 'same rights as the rest of India. They want representative and 
elective institutions like the Councils, Municipalities, District Boards, Uiiiver* 
cities etd. Nothing is being done for their education and their ignorance is 
Rpalling. In Kohat, Peshawar and in the whole of the Frontier Province 
Municipalities have nominated members and the 97 per cent. Muslim popu- 
lation have the same icprese^itation as the 3 per cent Hindus, i. e. 00 per cent 
of each are nominated by the Government. 

(i) In my opinion an honourable peace is possible and desired by 
both the communities. The whole country should raise its voice to free these 
fine people and save them from their ignorance and primitive methods of 
'dealing with affairs, which is a danger both to them and to the whole country. 
The negligence of the Musalmaus of India in this matter is specially criminal. 

(1) As for the so called conversions to Islam during the days of the 
riots, my position is clear. I detest forced conversions. They are against 
the spirit of Islam. If there were any they deserve the greatest condemna- 
tion. But I am not satisfied that there were. What seems to have happened 
was that some Hindus for their safety asked their Musalman friends to out 
off their tuft and otherwise remove all outward symbols of Hinduism. The 
Musalman witness rightly did not claim these as conversions. They are 
to-day as much Hindus as any other. Many a Musalman told a lie to save the 
life of his Hindu neighbours, by telling the excited mob that they had become 
Muslims. Such oases were not conversions nor were considered such by any 
body in the Frontier. Both Syed Pir Kamal Jeelami and Muulvi Ahmed 6ul 
:8tated that even a genuine desire for conversion under the circumstances 
would not be treated seriously unless it was repeated at the time of ^man 
^(safety) when there was no danger. 

The two cases of murder of Innocent and unarmed Hindus who were 
reported to Pir Kamal as having been murdered on the 9th September 
because they could not accept Islam were truly deplorable and the perpetrators 
of the deed deserve the strongest condemnation. As for general question 
'Of conversions of married Hindu women and others, it could be discussed 
with responsible Muslim Ulama and leaders and 1 need give no opinion here 
.about it. However, from all accounts it is agreed that no woman, married 
or otherwise, herself accepted or was converted by others to Islam during 
the riots. I would urge the Musalmans who are in an overwhelming majority 
to make up with their Hindu brethren and 1 would equally urge the Hindu 
brethren to stand by their Muslim neighbours and make them feel that they 
.have in them good neighbours and real friends and helpers. 

As I said before, the incident at Kohat was not a one-sided affair and 
I blame both Hindu and Musalmans. However, as a Muslim 1 feel it my 
•duty to put the greater blame on the Musalmans. They are stronger both 
physically and in number, and even under great provocation they ought to 
have shown greater patience and forbearance, which 1 am sorry to say. they 
•did not in the excitement of their miserable fighting. 

In conclusion 1 must say that when two such detached persons as 
Mahatmaji and myself differ in deciding such cases, how could others do 
hotter 1 We must not work as judges but as peace-makers. 
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The European Associations 

The Calcutta Europeans on the Reforms 

At the annual meeting of the Calcutta European Asaooiation on the 
2nd February. Mr. H. W. CARR, the President, reviewing the activities of 
the Association, said that the Labour Gh>vernmerit’8 position with regard to 
the Gk>veriimeiit of India Act was essentially similar to that adopted by its 
predecessors. To supporters of orderly development of responsible govern* 
ment both British and Indian, this experience had been most encouraging, 
and it was hoped might not be without influence on those who wished to 
eliminate the preliminary steps and might induce them to adopt a policy 
of justifying forward steps, instead of trying to force progress by obstruotion. 
Referring to the present Conservative Government, the President said that 
their late experience of the Conservative Party inspired oonfldenoa that 
Great Britain would not be turned from the course laid down for the Reform 
Government either to take a backward step or to make any undue advances 
during the period of experiment. The main thing the Europeans wanted in 
India was the same as they wanted in other countries, namely stable govern* 
ment and security of life and property for all. Responsible government was 
not only an intelligible aspiration, but it was one they could not but sympa* 
thise«with and respect, for it would be entirely contrary to their traditions 
to be hostile to it. 

Mr. Carr emphasised that the achievement of responsible government 
was the prime motive of the Government of India Act. What was the use 
of considering new forma of government until goodwill was forthcoming 1 
The British had governed this country and. on the whole, had governed it 
well for many years, and they could continue to do so because they bad had 
clean ideals, however far short they might have fallen of them, and because 
they had always had and still had good friends among Indians. If those who 
were invited to take part in the Government refused to do so, the Europeans 
must just carry on. rectifying that which experience showed required reetifioa* 
tion and exercising infinite patience. He felt very strongly that the Europeans 
should be well advised to discountenance, as far as they could, any new 
experiments, but to continue putting their best energies into the Assembly, 
the Councils. Local Boards and private life to make the Reform Government 
work, and have it amended in the light of experience. 

Lord CABLE said that since his arrival here he bod conversations with 
many Indians, leading men in commercial circles, and be found that there 
was ill many instances a desire amongst them to end all this racial animosity 
and to work in a oo*operative spirit for the development of trade and 
commerce, in other words for the development of India. He would, therefore, 
urge upon Europeans that they should bo scrupulously careful not to 
offend susceptibilities. Civility cost nothing, but went a long way with Orient 
people. Now was the time 'when courtesy and sympathy, little things in 
themselves, might accomplish great things in helping us to attain those aims 
which Mr. Carr bad pointed to as being the ends desirable. 
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Tlie Kumchi Europeans on the Reforms & Communal Question 

Sir Campbell RHODES addressed a meeting of the European Association 
*(Sind Branch) at Karachi, on the 11th April under the chairmanship of 
Mr. O. S. Wentworth Stanley. Sir Campbell said that he was leading 
India for the last time and would not return again, unless in the role 
of a tourist. Speaking of the city of Karachi, Sir Campbell asked whether 
the Municipality was alive to its responsibilities. Was it allowing the town 
to develop haphazardly and recklessly, without regard to future require- 
ments t He cited instances in Calcutta where large portions of that city had 
to be demolished at great expense to make room for modern improvements. 
He reminded them that town-planning and development matters rested very 
largely with the European community. 

Referring to the part Europeans should play in the Reforms scheme, 
Sir Campbell asked what was being done to train young men in the work of 
the Councils and the Assembly. The inauguration of the Reforms in 192^ 
was a call to Europeans in India to wake up after a century of slumber. 
Europeans during those hundred years had taken a leading part in the 
‘financial and social development of India, but the Reforms had placed an 
' 'entirely new role upon them, namely, that they should also play a leading 
part in the political development of the country. The problem of self- 
government was difficult in the case of South Africa, Canada and other 
Dominions, infinitely more so in the case of India, where it was a task of 
welding a heterogenous collection of races into one homogenous whole and 
•oreating a Dominion (not a nation in our time) out of innumerable sects and 
factions. The task, briefly, was to find a method of giving all classes in* this 
vast country some expression in the Government of the country, which is 
the ultimate end of British policy. 

Touching on the question of the European Association in India, Sir 
'Campbell Rhodes asked for the whole-hearted response of all Europeans and 
.said that everything should not be left to Calcutta. Funds were urgently 
required and be asked Europeans in India to render all the financial support 
possible. Moral support was also necessary, for in Delhi there were 14 
Europeans in the Assembly, which was the nucleus of strong European 
•opinion and should be taken advantage of by every branch of the Association. 
They should be strong, not only in finance, but also in policy. 

Wanted, Staunch Communal Feeling. 

. Referring to the communal question, Sir Campbell said that everyone 
rshould act for the whole country and not for one community or unit. At 
present each section was striving for all the loaves and fishes. This perhaps 
was natural, for communal differences were after all only due to the awaken- 
ing of political sense. He was not averse to the communal spirit and he be- 
lieved that Indian regeneration and progress lay in that path. The staunch 
partisans of their community are the men who are needed, said Sir Campbell, 
‘for men who make good ** community” members are men who will eventually 
make go^ “ country ” members. Bengal’s present deplorable condition, in 
his opinion, was solely due to the fact that there was so little staunch com- 
munal feeling there. Had Hindus trusted Hindus and Mahomedans trusted 
Mahomedans, the recent situation would never have arisen. There was no 
•cohesion and no one trusted even his neighbour. He repeated the statement 
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mad««iiBe jMn ^ whieh never been eontndioted. nunely. that under 
the qtBrtfwnment of Indie Aet it wee poeaiUe in the Proviuoee to^veiw“eD 
hf etiB in the working of the Act until the fuUeat adventegee of the Britiih 
Conaiitoimn wee achieved. The fact that the Governor had a right to veto 
laudative enaotme^ need cauee no mUgivinga. Hie Majeety the King had 
this right* but the King % veto on legislation had only lapsed because he never 
had the occasion to use it. Parliament had become a responsible body, and 
the responsibility for good government only rested on the Prime Minister 
as the representative of the King in the Executive. It was possible^ he 
averred* to work the Reforms by convention, so that absolute constitutional 
freedom in the Provinces would be assured. The question of the AssemUy 
was not so easy, and was complicated by the Army and other problems. There 
was* however, no bar to the Provinces to attain the ideal. It was his firm belief 
that Europeans in India still had the power to instil faith and commonsense 
into the masses of India. All races had come to India from Europe and 
Asia and all had an equal right to share in the government of the country. 
He had not yet met any responsible Indian politician who had not emphati- 
eally expressed the opinion that loss of the European from India would be a 
regrettable calamity. The European had greater value and greater respon- 
sibility in India than ever before. He wondered whether there would still 
be found men who would serve on boring Committees after their day*s 
work, or spend their week-ends in running up to Delhi on some political 
•question or other. Much sacrifice is entailed and as much moral courage 
is necessary as was shown on the battle fields of Flanders during the Great 
War. The younger men do not realise the position. They think that the 
men who are now at Delhi are quite good. Th«y are right, but the men 
who are at Delhi know how weak and inadequate they themselves are, and 
that new blood is needed."' 

Concluding, Sir Campbell Rhodes said that India was the biggest 
problem in Coustitutioir making the world bad ever seen. Arnrobair critics 
were fond of repeating the time* worn phrase, i^kist is ICast and West is 
West,*’ but be did not believe in it. India’s next genet ation would see the 
«ettling of that problem. He earnestly hoped that European young men in 
India would take a prominent part in the coming struggle. 

Although he had now terminated his political activities in India he still 
hoped to be able to render good service on the Secretary of State’s Council 
in London on behalf of India. (Applause.) 


Mr. C. S. WENTWORTH-STANLEY* in proposing a vote of thanks, 
referred to Sir Campbell Rhode’s wide sympathies and interest, particularly 
his work in the Assembly. His personality, too, was an attractive force. 
He emphasised the speaker’s refereuoe to the role which Europeans are ex* 
pected to play in the constitutional development of India. In conclusion, be 
referred eulogisticully to Sir Campbell’s new work on behalf of India, which 
will be acceptable to European public opinion and to Indian sentiment. 
He averred that Karachi’s sense of loss would be us great as that of the city 
of Calcutta when Sir Campbell left these shores. He wished him Godspeed 
•and the warmest congratulations on his high appointment. 
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The Punjab Europeans on die Blessings of British Rule 

At the first annual dinner of the Puniab European Association held at 
Lahore on the 1 3th April 1925> His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, the 
Governor, delivered a speech upon the political conditions in India and upon 
the conditions likely to develop in future. He alluded to the long and close 
experience of the European and Domiciled Community eidoyed by the martial, 
rural and the well-to-do of the trading classes in the Punjab, and the 
consequent freedom of the Province from much of the bitter racial feeling 
fostered elsewhere. After observing that the advent of the English to 
India at a time of political anarchy bad resulted in the growth of ideals of 
political freedom and the vast improvement of material conditions. His 
Excellency pointed out that India had everything to gain from the inclusion 
in the new politics of *'the heirs of those traditions.” Sir Malcolm re- 
fused to claim that Europeans were the sole repositories of* moral virtues, 
of political wisdom, of commercial honesty. But he did claim that India 
would be the poorer if their assistance, character, and experience were not 
available for use in the politics of India. The Governor emphasised that 
non-official Europeans should take an interest in Indian problems, not only 
when developments seemed to threaten European interests. The Britisher 
in India would take their true position only when they showed a genuine 
interest in questions of general and vital importance to India, and exhibit a 
genuine desire to assist India to a solution. 


The Bombay Europeans on Co-operation with Indians 

At the annual meeting of the Bombay European Association held at 
the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay on the 29th April, Mr. J. ADDYMAN, 
President, in moving the adoption of the report, expressed his regret 
at the fall in membership of the Association, and asked for greater 
co-operation. While Europeans were willing to co-operate with those 
loyal Indians who strove for responsible Government by legitimate and 
constitutional means, they would continue to oppose, as they had done 
hitherto, those whose policy was to destroy everything and whose policy 
clashed with India’s interests. There was much political work to be done 
for the European community, and the work needed workers. Every Euro- 
pean in India should take his place in the administration of the country, 
for whatever might happen to India, politically or otherwise, a European 
community was always ^und to exist. 

Co-operation with Indians 

Sir Arthur FBOOM, in seconding the adoption of the report, recalled the 
remarks which he made last year, and asked Europeans tn recognise that the 
revolutionary and extremist movements in India in no way represented the 
views of the majority of the people of India. He called upon his fellow- 
Europeans to take an active part in the administration of the country. The 
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work l^ non-official Europeans in the Assembly was recognised by all parties. 
“I m assure you,* said Sir Arthur Froom, “that during the recent 
sessiobi at Delhi the weight of opinion of this handful of Europeans has 
been felt in no small manner, and their assistance in many legislative matters 
has been recognised and appreciated by all parties.” Regarding the policy 
^of the European Association, even their worst enemy could not find fault 
*with their programme, which was a fair and unvarnished statement of their 
ideas and ideals. 

“We can trust, Sir Arthur' declared, “the present Government to 
uphold law and order in this country, but I ^maintain that we should not let 
matters rest there. We should let the Government feel that they have our 
support in other matters of policy and administration no less important than 
the maintenance of law and order when we agree with them mthor than 
stand aside, and do nothing at all. It is out of honest criticism and opfKwi- 
tion that the best administration of any country is evolved. Wo should join 
bands with those Indians who are content to advance step by step towards 
Self-Government in this country. Indians who honestly have the interest of 
their country at heart, and who are anxious to develop future progress along 
the right lines.’* 

Continuing Sir Arthur said he felt most keenly the apathy shown by 
many Europeans in India towards India’s needs, and India’s needs wore their 
needs. The European Association was “ pegging away ” and at any rate it was 
doing somethinc. Non-official Europeans in the Central IjCgislature as well as in 
the Provincial Councils were listened to with respect. Concluding, Sir Arthur 
Froom made an earnest appeal to Europeans in India to join and support the 
Association, which was the only one of its kind in India seeking to maintain 
British rights by all constitutional means, and to foster cordial relationship 
and co-operation with such Indians as were working constructively for 
India’s good. 


The Calcutta Europeans on a Statutory Commission. 

Soon after the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee wm out the 
Central European Association at Calcutta issued a quostionaire to the 
branches in the following terms : — 

*’ Do you consider that a Statutory Commission should be appointed as 
soon as possible, or not until 19291 Has dyarchy proved a 
satisfactory system of government for reason i»le application , 
Can you point to any advantages or disadvantages 1 ™ * 
substitute for dyareby, would you be in favour of ano er 
transitional system, or of a permanent system with •®*®*^*' ^ 
during the transitional period 1 How has the existing frauch s 
worked iu your district 1 Are you in favour of enlarging o 
restricting Jtl Can you give any authenticated observations oi 
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the working of the electorate f Are you in farottr of the ooo- , 
tinuanoe of communal representation! Do you ooneider tho 
following classes are adequately represented and protected under^ 
the present reforms : minorities, e.g», Anglo-Indians, Europeane, 
Sikhs, etc., depressed classes, labour, commerce and industry T 
If not, what alterations in the present system would you suggest ? 
Have you any indication of Improvement or deterioration in the 
administration of your province or district directly traceable to ‘ 
the reforms ! Can you suggest any practical methods for ensuring 
the continuance of the Bntish element in the Civil Service ”! 
The above formed the suhiect of a lively discussion at a meeting of the 
Cabutta European Association on the 11th June which resolved that the 
Statutory Commission should not be appointed until 1929. Mr. Thorne, 
who took a different view, said that political progress was measured in 
events, not in years. He considered that the Statutory Commission should 
be appointed before 1929. Mr. Pugh said be did not think that scrapping 
the Refoims was a practical policy. After starting an experimental measure 
for a period of ten years they could not in fairness go back before the time 
had expired. 

Mr. Ray Knight advocated the immediate scrappirig of the Reforms, 
which he said, were disliked by both Indians and Europeans and suggested 
that a fresh start should be made on lines acceptable to both. 


The U. P. European Aaeociation’e Reply. 

The United Provinces European Association in their reply stated that 
they considered that it was impossible to appoint a Statutory Commission 
for the purpose of enquiring into the work of the Reforms before 1929, at 
Dyarchy had not been given a fair trial. They much regretted that 
commerce and industl'y was not sufficiently represented in the Legislative 
Assembly. It was difficult to point definitely to any deterioration as a result 
of the Reforms, but they considered that there was a general weakening 
of authority. The administration of the average district was carried on, 
with a furtive eye directed to what the Minister or the Legislature thought, 
rather than with the idea of supporting the District Officer. The branch 
considered that a relaxation of Secretariat control would go far to restore the 
District Officer s prestige. 



The Anglo-Indians & Domiciled Europeans 

At a time when unity and cohesion of the different communities and 
parties in India was of the first importance* it seemed moat unfortunata 
that the Anglo-Indian Community could not present an united front in 
tackling the political problems ol the day. For, the speech of Col. Gidney, 
one of the Leaders of the community, in the Legislative Assembly onFeb. 5th*. 
showed that considerable difference of opinion existed among those who 
were guiding the community's destinies. For example. Col. Gidney repudiated 
the views of the Anglo-Indian Association of London and said that he 
was not in agreement with the other leading men in the community in 
India. There were two rival factions led by Col. Gidney on the one hand 
and Mr. H. Barton on the other. The tension among them continued for 
some time until at the annual meeting of the Anglo- Indian and Domiciled 
European Association held at Calcutta on the 13th March, Mr. Barton, the 
retiring President, in referring to the tension, said that there was no 
need for him to say how it came about. He was perfectly willing to take his 
share of the blame and if anything could be done to bring about a re» 
union he was prepared to do his part. He regretted that it was very sad 
that when they cried for unity, there was no unify, and instead of advance 
there was retrogression. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Barton's speech Col. Gidney said that as 
Mr. Barton had extended the hand of peace he was prepared to grasp that 
hand as a worker for Bengal. Amidst much enthusiasm and applause 
Col. Gidney and Mr. Barton then publicly shook hands. 

The efforts to bring about a cohesion and consistency of purpose 
among the community, which succeeded so happily in Bengal, was bmng 
vigorously encouraged by Mr. H. A. Stark who came back to India from 
England in May 1923 with that end in view. He took over the charge of 
the * Anglo-Indian Citizen " and in its first issue he recalled Sir Campbell's 
appeal to the Legislative Assembly on behalf of the Ango- Indian, the blood 
relations to every community, and declared that the unemployment facing 
the Anglo-Indians was due to their interests being ignored in the Legislative 
Councils. Since the Government had already declared that the term Indianisa* 
tion covers also the employment of Anglo-Indians, that declaration must 
not be made nugatory by action due to ignorance of its existence. 

The Proposed Anglo-Indian Deputation. 

At a meeting of Anglo-Indians* held at Calcutta on the 13th May 19 * 5 
under the presidency pi Mr. H, Hounde, the following resolutions were 
passed : — 

•« Xhat this mass meeting of Anglo-Indians assembled in Calcutta 
approve of sending an Anglo-Indian deputation 10 England at the earlie^ 
possible moment 10 represent the needs of tne Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Community before the British Parliament and the British public* 
and do earnestly request every Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European in too 
length and breadth of India and Burma to support the movement in every 
possible way. * . 

'• That funds be raised both in Calcutta and other parts of India and 
Burma. 
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That the depotatlon should cooslst of two or three persons to work hi 
malOQ aad collaboratioii with the London Anglo-Indian Association, whose 
suedstanee aad advice it will seek in every possible way. 

** That Colonel Gidney be asked to join and lead the deputation.** 

Objects of the Deputation. 

Colonel GIDNEY, in the course of his address* gave a resume of the 
•changes in the community irom the early 18th century to the present day. 
He said that many changed had taken place not only in its status* its 
nomenclature, and its education* but iu its utility and its strength. 1 here 
iseemed to be very little " reason for anxiety* even though it was recognised 
that the Reform Scheme would lead to large increase of the Indian element 
in the Administration. But there were numerous assurances that this 
change would be gradual and that all vested interests would be unafiected. 
Ail responsible parties admitted that it was in the help and oo-operation of 
the Services that the success of the Reforms must depend, it was 
expected that the political Indians would co-operate with the British* 
but what co-operation was there possible between two races of such difierent 
ideals? That the grant of full self-Gevernment could no longer be delayed 
was certain for it was obvious that the Reforms were inadequate* and that* 
in order to secure peace and contentment in India* it was necessary to 
extend a more liberal reform scheme to her and the question naturally 
•Arose as to what this more liberal Reform Scheme would mean to them. 
*tbe Anglo-Indian community and other minority communities. 


The London Anglo-Indian A8M>ciation*8 Memorandum. 

In Dicifnhtr 19S4 iht I/^nion Anglo-Indian Anceialion mvtd a Aftmo- 
randum utting forth tha ansirtut theg feU in the foee of the Jieform Moot- 
mtnt in India. They say that during the 300 years of British connection with 
India there has oome into existence a permanent population, partly of 
British desoent through both parents, and partly of mixed British and Indian 
•parentage ; the former known os “ Domiciled Europeans " the latter— 
formerly known as Eurasians— now officially styled “Anglo-Indians.” 
Their traditions* speech, dress, habits, customs and manners. are English and 
they profess the Christian faith. Inter-marriages between the two classes 
are oommon and together they form one political and social unit. They 
nnmher in all nme 200,000, and as almost all oi them have lost touch with 
-their relations in the British Isles and have no intention or chance of retum- 
‘ing thereto, they must be regarded as one of the permanent distinct races or 
“communities’* of India. They are distributed in the larger industrial, 
•oommermal and railway oentres in every part of India and not ooncentiated 
in any one Distriet or Provinoe. Bishop Whitehead, writing on this topie 
-in problems of India, 1924, says that the 1921 census gave the Anglo-Indian 
population as 121,000, but that “a large number, especially the poorer 
-membere of the community, are descendaots of the Portuguse. The 
minority in British India are deioendants of British soldiers or civilians. A 

few are of French or Italian origin.” The queation of safeguardina the 
rights of this oommunity presents, so for, the same problem os do the ««« 
«f other minoritir oommunities or religions ; and by the Government of 
India Aot, 1919, which gave extended recognition to the device of oommonal 
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r«pr#ptiitioQ lor each aggragatoa, they war« in givao tooh tMotel 
pMmm and am diraotly rdpmented in the ProvinoUl Counoil and the 
Ind^ Legialative AtMmbly. The derioe of oommaual repreMotation for 
eacafing the righte of minorities in a demoeratie government is eeseotially 
unsatielaotory and moat ultimately prove illnsory and unworkable ; it is ah 
best only a transitional expedient for enabling sectional interests to be* 
Toioed* The Gk)verument of India Aot> sympathetioaliy recognising thia 
inherent futility in the system in regard to this particular community* made * 
further special provision on their behalf that the Oovernor-Qeneral and 
Provincial Governors are to ** acknowledge and retain effective power to 
discharge the obligation to see that their (Anglo-Indian) interests are not 
prejudicially affected by the Reforms/* * By that provision the Act differ 
entiated between this community and other minorities to which it was 
giving similar representation. 

Gribvanobs Against the New Councils. 

The Association claims that* notwithstanding this special provision* 
Anglo-Indians* interests have during the four years that the Reforms have 
been in operation, repeatedly been prejudiced and that the Heads o! 
(Government have not been willing or courageous enough to exercise the 
protective powers with which they were entrusted by the Act. They giva 
particular of their grounds for this charge. Briefly these are : 

(a) That the Bengal Legislative Council last year reiected the whola 
Budget provision of 99,000 rupees for European Primary Education while 
voting the Budget for Indian Primary Education in full, and that tho 
Governor did not ‘restore* this vote. 

(b) That in interpreting the policy associating ** natives of India ** in 
increasing numbers with the administration of Government, many Anglo- 
Indians have been and are still being discharged from their positions in tho 
public services to make way for Indians, although Anglo-Indians and 
domiciled Europeans may be, and the great minority of them are, statutory 
“ natives *’ of India. 

(c) That Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans are not regarded aa 
eligible for service, either in the British Army in India or in the Indian 
Army, although until 1921 they furnished the rank and file of the Volunteer 
Corps and now constitute two-thirds of the Auxiliary Force, which they 
state, is the '* second line of defence’* in India, and into which they add* 
“ Indians are not eligible for enlistment." They claim the right to serve in 
the Regular Army. 

They complain that Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans alw^s 
suffered more or less neglect at the hands of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, but that the neglect under. the old regima has developed into 
acts of injustice at the bands of the newly constituted Councils. The wts 
alluded to are presumably such as are specified under (a) and (b; 
urge that a question which every Briton should ask himself is : When full 
measure of self-government is given to India what will be the fate of our 
descendants and kinsfolk in that country f ** They odd that their community 
did not welcome the Reforms when they were introduced, but that toey 
undertook to co-operate to make them a success. But that whilst they aave 
in no way embarrassed the Government, they have ** incurred the odium ^ot 
the Extremists by standing up for law and order.** They omit, unfortuiiat6ly> 
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to lodiMte wbAt precifdly bj this phiBse. Attsoks on law and 

Ordar may mean in Anglo-Indian phraseology anything from critioism of the 
Constitution to the organuation of rebellioo or terrorism. PiniJly* they 
i^peal to Parliament not to agree to any extension of the Reforms until full 
inquiry has been made into the disabilities ADg]o:Indians haTe suffered 
4uring the probationary years of the Reforms* and not to endorse any future 
JagisUtion which does not effectually protect the vital interests of the per 
• manent British population in India. 

Both the specific claims made and the premises presumed as their basis 
•auggest a case for careful examination. If Anglo-Indians and domiciled Euro- 
peans have been discharged from permanent positions in the public services to 
make way for Indians* that on the face of it appears undefensible. One 
would like to have fuller particulars and to learn the justifications advanced 
ior a proceeding of so unusual a character. On the other hand, the para- 
ygraph which sets forth this grievance appears in another application to imply 
•a somewhat questionable assumption of right. Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans live by English standards. They cannot follow the avocation of 
peasants or unskilled labourers. They can earn a living wages only in lines 
*Aat require something higher than mere literacy, and to deprive them of 
•appointments which they have been accustomed to hold for generations and 
give them nothing in exchange* is to cast them down to unemployment and 
•consequential poverty.*’ 

The Claim for a Privileged Position. 

If this argument is intended to the claim to fixity of tenure on behalf of 
-those Europeans and Anglo-Ir.dians who are* or were, already in the public 
iservices, it is sound. But if it is intended to suggest a claim on behalf of 
that community to oontinue to have a privileged place in the recruitment for 
those particular branches of the services* public and semi-public (e.g. Rail- 
ways)* in which they have hitherto been accustomed to find careers* it is 
•difficult to see bow it can be maintained. Europeans did formerly predomi- 
nantly fill such positions because for generations they not only were the class 
which bad the best particular qualifications for holding them* but had personal 
•claims on those who filled them. But one result of the advanced education 
now generally provided for Indians by the deliberate policy of the British- 
Indian Government has been to create an alur.dant supply of Indians well 
•qualified for those particular branches oi work* and it is impossible to main- 
tain that Anglo*Ii dia ns or domiciled Europeans (claiming as they do to be 
** statutory natives ” of India) should have any special prerogative in seleo- 
-tion for such employment. It is suggested and there is doubtless warrant 
for the suggestion* that where the right of selection for public appointments 
rests with an elected reapotisible Minister dependent upon Indians’ suffrages* 
ibere will be unfair disoriminatioii in favour of the appointment of Indiana 
-to new vacancies* as it is suggested there is unfair dismissal of Anglo-Indians 
frcm occupied positions. The remedy for this is to establish an independent 
Public Service Appoinments Commission, as has been for a long time recom- 
-meiided* ai.d as is most strongly advocated as a necessary act of policy in the 
Report of Lord Lee*s Commission. 

‘’Britain’s Solemn Duty’’ 

But how can it be argued that as between candidates of equal qualifica- 
-tioDs Anglo-Indians or domiciled Europeans should have preferenoe over 
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^ Mj^oted M Indian Higher Education piogrecc the pro- 
pot^ of Indians selected lor all inodes of employment will naturally and 
inro^ly gain on that of Anglo-Iudkns t This process is already far sdtanoed 
and^mst go on in a degree of which no complaint can be made of iniustice 
in hundreds of oases, although there are doubtless some in which pre- 
judioe acU. But is there no longer any prejudice acting the other 
way 1 The only ground which is suggested by the Memorandum for treating 
this community with special privilege is that they are descendanU of English* 
men, and that, because Englishmen directly or indirectly placed them in Indian 
life, the British Government is bound to maintain for them those special 
opportunities of livelihood which they have hitherto enjoyed. They explicitly 
emphasise this ground of their claim. “ The Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European community, they say, ** have a claim such as no other race in India 
can pot forward. The BrUish nation has calUd ihtm into hting. If the 
British had not occupied India there would not have been an Anglo-Indian 
Aiid domiciled European in that land. It is the solemn duty of Great Britain 
before any further advance is made in the policy of giving Indian self* 
government to take their sons and daughters into account.*’ But what 
must be the obvious reply, of not only any fair minded Indian, but of any 
clearheaded English critic of constitutional question ? Surely, that, if ** the 
British nation ** is responsible for these people and they require special etnolu* 
ments and privileges, it should discharge that responsibility itself, and not 
rivet it as a special relief charge upon the Indian community. Ii)ven if there 
be ground for considering that Indians are unfairly prqiudiced against the 
claims of these people as common citizens of their own country, must not 
such a claim for privileged treatment be a provocative to a retaliatory atti* 
tude ) Surely, before it can be charged against Indians that they desire or 
intend to discriminate against this community the board must be cleared of 
«ny demand on its behalf to have special discrimination made in its favour. 

Provision for Education. 

The question of educational provision raised in the Memorandum [see 
(a) above] provokes similar criticism, but is more complex than is there 
indicated. So far as primary education is concerned the discrimination 0(»m- 
plained of looks rather like a spiteful and unfair demonstration on the part 
of the opposition in the Bengal Council against the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indian population, who have a right to their proportion of provision for 
olementary schools. Whether the provision budgeted for was an equitable 
proportional grant or more than that I cannot say. Its entire excision would 
anyhow, not on the face of it appear justifiable. The position, however, is 
complicated by the fact that a larger proportional provision is mode ^t of 
public funds for secondary education in European and Anglo-Indian Schwis 
than for those of other communities, and, although, in pursuance of the policy 
of retrenchment lately applied, these granU have been reduced, their propor- 
tional excess still gives colourable excuse for jealousy of the special 
of this community. The European secondary schools are now in great dimcu • 
ties and the threat to their efficiency is one of the gloomy features 01 too 
present position of Anglo Indians. 

Bishop Whitehead in his Assays recognises that the reduction of 
Itrants to European schools will make it incrcMingly difficult to pro we 
■for the education of Anglo-Indians, and that it is impossible to expeo 
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ft ifttarn to the former aeale of granti of eTeo the mainteoaim of the eom* 
pftTfttivoiy 6xeetBiTe proTinon «till allowed for^ theae aohoolft He makee in 
thia conneotion a auggeation for dealing with the aituadon which eeeme 
much more IntelligeDt and sound than the hopeleaa demand of the Anglo* 
Indian Asaooiation that the Government should resolutely certify the continu- 
ance of the present or former scaJe of grants for such schools. The line which 
he suggests is that whereas the funds and energies of missionary societies 
are largely applied to provide elementary education in aided schools for 
Hindus and Mahomedans, Christian missionary educational effort and funds 
should be applied in a moce concentrated manner to deal with the educational 
needs of Christian communities. As increasing provision is made for elemen* 
tary education) the question of a conscience clause with regard to religions 
education comes increasingly to the front. Its adoption has already been 
made a plank in the platform of the Indian National Congress^ and will cer- 
tainly be pressed in the Legislative Councils during the next few years. If 
the principle of a conscience clause is adopted) the reason for the provision 
out of missionary funds for elementary education falls to the ground. Mission- 
ary schools and colleges) Dr. Whitehead points out) are established in India 
for the sole purpose of providing education on Christian principles) and of 
training character by setting before pupils the teaching and character of Jesus. 
They cannot be maintained for the purpose of giving cheap secular education 
to Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The old policy of British Indian Government was logical and reasonable. 
It was natural for a Christian Government to view not only without concern 
but with favour the inculcation of Christianity through institutions which they 
subsidised) but now, under the Reform Scheme) the educational system is to 
be no longer based upon the will of the Christian people of Britain) but upon 
the will of the people of India* of whom the vast majority are Hindus and 
Mahomedans. The general trend, therefore, of Dr. Whitehead's remarks 
on the educational problem is that, if the Anglo-Indian community in India 
and their Christian sympathisers here find it necessary to provide more 
expensive education for their children than the Indian communities can afford 
for their own, that is a charge which may reasonably be expected to be borne 
by British and British Indian Christians here and in India. 

This is, of course, very largely the position already, for the European 
schools have been very liberally endowed by private benevolence, and are 
maintained to a great extent by private subscriptions. The parent of children 
attending them cannot, as a class, afford to pay high enough fees to keep 
them properly staffed and, as has already been indicated, their ecpnomic 
position in competition with Indians is growing worse, not merely because 
equally qualified Indians may have a lower standard of living and conse- 
quently be prepared to accept lower pay, but because the number of Indians 
who can command the same pay is increasing. The main difficulty in the 
whole situation of the Anglo-Indian community and especially in regard 
to education, lies in the fact that a generation ago and earlier they were a 
comparatively more valuable element in India than they appear to be now 
considered. They have not in this country at any rate, the reputation of 
being very vigorous or efficient, but anyone who realise the unfairness of 
the prejudice common in this oouDtx 7 against persons of mixed African 
and European origin and the popular illusions prevalent with regard to 
their capacities can well believe that persons of mixed percentage in India are 
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•uIqImi of similar In earlier times of the Company 

ride III India the best material for training as a sabsidiaiy oommeroial dam 

were^ijie English-speaking Eurasiana It was of publio advantage to India 
that this material should be made the best use of and special eduoational 
provisibn was justified. The pursuance of this policy has created an element 
in the community whose qualifications it would be a pity to throw away. 
If they can not be employed they will have to be maintained. They are not 
likely to be welcomed as immigrants in the other British Dominions. The 
Anglo-Indian* like the Anglo-West-Indian* has some qualities which are to 
some extent due to his mixed racial origin* and which 1 can hardly believe 
may not be as valuable to the future of India as such men of mixed origin 
are and will be to the future of the West Indies. 

It is hardly necessary to say that whereas in times past there have been 
used in British Colonies of mixed race precisely similar arguments in favour 
special endowment for the children of white families* no one to-day would 
dream of suggesting in any British West Indian Colony controllod by the 
Colonial Office that any such distinction or special provision should be made. 
British parents do not send their children to the publio elementary schools in 
these Colonies* nor do the coloured people (Anglo-West Indian, they might 
be called) of the better-to-do classes ; but Anglo-West-lndians of classes 
•corresponding to a large proportion of the Ariglo-Iiidian community do send 
them to mixed secondary schools whether endowed under publio trusts or 
receiving Government grants. There is no discrimination ; and they are 
frequented jointly by black* coloured and white: all of which divisions of 
the population (fortunately we do not call them “communities’') have fur- 
nished the Bhodes Scholars to the Universities. “Kuropean” schools in India 
may only receive a small fixed proportion of “Indian” scholars. 

Entry into thk Army. 

With regard to the Army* the Memorandum does not make it quite clear 
whether the complaint is against exclusion from Commissions or exclusion 
from the ranks ; but in either case it is a grievance against the War Office 
und not against the Government of India proper. Incidentally, however, 
the manner in which this grievance is dealt with throws a rather unhappy 
sidelight on what may be partially a cause of the prejudice which the rest 
of the Memorandum imputes to Indians in their attitude towards this com- 
munity. For it is pleaded that it has furnished the rank and file of the 
Volunteer Corps and two thirds of the Auxilliary Force, “the second lino of 
•defence in India* a force into which Indians are not eligible for enlistment * 
Put plainly* this means that Ejuropeans and Anglo-Indians have ^en enlisted 
as part of the British garrison in India, for the purpose of maintaining inter 
nal security” against Indian disquiet in the event of the regular forces being 
employed elsewhere. The remedy (which the Army Council and War office will 
be very slow to accept) for what is unsatisfactory in this situation is to abolish 
any discrimination British-born* Indian-born, European, Anglo-Indian or 
native candidates, either for enlistment or Commissions in any part of the 
Indian Arkny. 

Fallacy of Communal Betresentation. 

The position of the Anglo-Indian community is unquestionebly difficult, 
•disquieting and worthy of sympathy* and of such help as can be given lor 
improving its future prospects. But their case affords a good illustration of 
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tibd iohereot faHacy of reliance on a policy of commonal representatioD ae a 
remedy for such a poeition. Once the policy ii embarked on of protecting 
minoritiee by giving them Parliamentary representation ae separate communr 
ties'*— a policy already pursued to an elaborate degree under the Government 
of India Act. 1919— which even gave Indian *' Christians ” special repre* 
sentation— Christians of all communities, any Gbvernment finds itself in 
V increasing difficulties and complications. As this Memorandum points outr 
the framers of that Act did not fail to recognise that one or two Anglo* 
Indian members in the several Legislatures might be important to protect 
the special interests of their Atiglo'Indian constituency. Therefore, tho 
Memorialists argue, you must give special Executive protection. But if 
you give special Executive protection you should not need to be giving 
them also protection by communal representation in an elected Legislature. 

And the same argument applies to other communities. Already an influ- 
ential section of the Muslim community dissociating itself from the Ehila* 
fatist section, which sought to secure Muslim rights by pacts with the Hindu 
Swarajists, discern that even proportional representation would not give 
them a safe position in competition with a communal policy representing tho 
predominent Hindu constituency, and are asking that their interests may be 
over-weighted and that they may receive more than their share of public 
appointments and more than their share of seats in the Councils. Every 
other community. Sikhs. Jains, Buddhists, commercial and industrial classes, 
etc., are in precisely the same predicament. When you once begin to attempt 
to build up Parliamentary institutions on the basis of communal representa- 
tion or proportional representation on tho theory that by so doing you are pro- 
tecting the interests of minorities, you are quickly faced with the fact that 
the effect of such arrangements is to make the attitude of the majority com- 
munities more unscrupulous and intransgient towards the minorities than 
they would be at all likely to be if all citizens vote for and go into the Legis- 
lature on an equal basis. 

The principle of equal citizenship may not, indeed, quite fully and effec-. 
tively protect the rights of minorities, but every one, who studies politics, 
must recognise that it does so more effectively than a communal system of 
representation, and that the communal system, in the course of a democratic 
development such as is proceeding in India to-day, only gives rise to demands 
which it is impossible to satisfy, that every minority community shall have its 
interests guaranteed by special privileges and prerogatives to be vested on its 
behalf in the Executive. In Madras it was absurdly conceived to be neces- 
sary to give the enormously preponderant Non*Brahmin community special 
communal representation in the Provincial Government. In the elections 
;they returned not only all their own communal member but also Non-Brahmin 
members in open constituencies. The result has been that the Brahmins are 
complaining that they are not getting even their rights as a community ; and 
if the present situation continues the Government may be faced with a similar 
demand on behalf of the Brahmins as they are faced with on behalf of the 
Anglo-Indians and Muslims. Any progress on these lines is impossible ; and 
any attempt to pursue them implies— as the Die-Hard Party desire that it 
should imply*- an increased involution of the Indian Constitution until it 
reverts to a bureaucracy of the pre-Minto-Morley type, with Advisory Councils, 
and the abandonment of the attempt to develop democratic institutions in 
India. Which is impossible. (Lord (Jlivior in the Oantemporary Benieto). 
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Bengal Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

The text of the New Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill, which 
was moved in the Bengal Council on the 7th January is given on page 121 
The main provisions of the BUI are the same as those of the Bengal Criminai 
Law (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The object of the new Bill, which, if enacted, will remain in force for 
five years, is the continuance of the provisions of the New Bengal Ordinance, 
which will’ expire at the end of six monts from the date of its 
promulgation. 

The Bill provides that Commissioners for the trial of persons under 
this Act shall be appointed by the Local Government. The Commissioners 
will be empowered 10 try persons for other offences than those for which 
they have been sent up and to grant i»rdon to approvers. The BUI 
empowers the Local Government to treat suspects as under the Bengal 
Regulation 111. It also empowers the Government to direct any police 
officer or other officers of the Government to arrest any person or search 
any place without a warrant. 

An arrested person may be kept in custody for 13 days, which period 
may be extended to one month. After the arrest of a person the Govern- 
ment will place all the materia) facts and circumstances in its position and 
also the answers of the man arested before two j udges and on the receipt 
of their report the Government will pass such orders as appear to the Local 
Government to be ju^t and proper. 

No suit, prosecution or other legal proceedings shall lie against any 
person for anything which is in good faith done or intended to be done under 
the Act. 

The following memorandum was issued by the Government of Bengal, in 
expUmation of the Bengal Criminal law Amendment Bill of 1925* 

** lo their reeolation isened on the 26th October, 1224, the Oorernment of Bengal 
explained the reaeons which had Jed to the promnlgation of the Ordinance of that date. 
They annonnced that the Legielative Oonncil W(»old be somDoned to consider meainrei 
of legislation to meet the sitoation, and they indiraud the nature of that legislation, 
wbioh is, speaking gtneraliy, identical with that of the Ordinance. The Bill which will 
be placed before the Leghlative Oooncil has now been isiaed, and will shortly he 
considered in the Bengal Legisiatiee Coancil. 


Oxiticism of the Ordinance. 

Legislation by Ordinance is an abnormal procednre, and those who are not aware 
of its objects and limitations may wonder why at snob a short internal alter they haw 
heard of the promolgation of a law oontaining unosoal profisions lor dealing with 
terrorist crime they now bear of the disenssion of another law which has the same object. 
They have read in the newspapers hostile criticism c»l the Ordinance, and they bate 
•lio read the speeches of His Excellency the Ooeernor of Bengal, in which to has 
explained and jasti6td the action of the Qneernment. They may ask them whether the 
introdoction of a Bill in the Legislati?e Oonncil means that the new measnres ba»e been 
de? ised lor controlling terrorist crime, and now it eomes abont that the Ordinance was 
not sufficient lor the pnrpoae. The answer to these questions is that a new law is reqnirm. 
First, because the Ordinance has the force of law tor a period not caching sU montlif 
from its promulgation : that an Ordinance is made by the Oofernor-Oeneral in a ease 
of emergency when time cannot be lost oxer procedure lor passing a regular Jaw ; and 
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Nni* It If ^loptr HMt • IfgUlitIvi flMMMBft. whteh bM moIi tapofItBt «flb8to m lbfi» 
NmiM b» tatmtllad tot oantldfrMiaa bf tba LefifUfvn before it it eMoied ae A 
pfri ea en t law. Fer ttaeie leaMoe a oew Bill la aboat to be lattedaoed la tbe Beafal 
Xitfielatlve OoaaoU to eoaet tbe aaBe prorieloBui wbteb bare bow beea la ferae for a 
period of two oioatbi to Bengal. Tbe aamber of pereoBO at pieaeat Bader reetfaiat 
«Bdef tba OrdlaaBOe to 64^ and tbe Bill providei that tboee peraona aball eoBtlaae to ba 
aadar laatiaiat afider tbe aew law. 

«*Tboaa wbo are not familiar witb legal tenna nmjr not aaderataad wbat to prorlded 
for by tba Ordlnanoe and bj tbe Bill wbieb to aow intiodaoed to take iU place. It waa 
mtpliuaed In the doeernoieBt reeolatloa of tbe 26tb Ootabm^ 1224, that tbe Oidinanoe 
gaea so astraoidinary powere to tbe Oofernment for dealing witb eeditioo, indaetrial 
atrlhaa, or oommanal dtotarbanoee. Tbe Ordlnanoe and tbe Bill provide lor dealing with 
fjtfaoaa engaged in certain epeolilo oitonoee, and eo engaged in a partiealar manner. 
tTaloaa Gbmrament are aattoded that tbe nflenoe le engaged in bj a member of an 
aaaoelattoB whoee objeote and metboda inelnde tbe eommiaaion of aaob an oBenoe or l^ 
a peraon eontrolled or inattgated bj a member of aaob an aaeoeiation tbeee apeeial 
meatnree may not be need. Tbna, an toolated oilenee wbfeb bae no oonntation witb an 
aaaoofation baring nnlawfni objeete can only be dealt with under ordinary law. Ofleneee 
wblab ana be dealt witb, if oommitted in the eircnmftaneea above mentioned, are tboee 
only wblab iarolre aggravated forma of violenee and intimidation. They inolade oifencea 
with esploaivea and with arma, mardor, robbery,, dacoity, inoendiariim and the more 
aerloBa forma of larking boaae treapaea and hoaae-brwing. 

Trial of Aoenaed Peraona. 

The Bill may be divided into two parta. The firat part makea proTiaion for tbe 
apeedy trial of peraona aoenaed of aneh oilenee aa bare been deaeiibed under tbe ordinary 
law. Some of tbeae oflenoea can be tried by a magiatrate* but in tbe eaae of tbe more 
aerioaa oflenoea, aaob aa marder and daooity, witneaaea are firat examined in the ooart 
of a magiatrate and the oaae ia tben committed for trial by tbe aesaiooa judge. With 
a Tiew to preventing delay and the riak of tbe intimidation of witneaaea which are involved 
in two aeparate appearanoea in court, with poaatbly a couaiderable interval between 
them, it ii provide that prooeedinga before tbe magiatrate aball be diapenacd with, 
and that tbe aoenaed aball be tried at onca by a court oonaiating of three peraona, of whom 
two at leaat mnat be jndgaa of three yearto experience, or peraona qualified for appoint* 
meat on the High Court, la all important partieulara tbe trial la conducted like a 
aeaaiona trial, except that there to no jury, an appeal to the High Court ia provided for. 

**Tue aeoond part of tbe Bill makoa provision for dealing witb persona believed 
to be oonoemed in any of fbe offenoea above mentioned, and in tbe manner deacribed 
above, but in whoee oaaea jndioial trial is oonsidered to be impracticable. Snob peraona 
may be arrested wlthont warrant by a magistrate with firat clam powers, or by a poHoe 
oflieer above tbe rank of snb«iospeotor. Tbe arresting oflioer must rej^rt arrest at ouoe 
to the Government, and may cause a peraon arrested to be detained m enstody fur a 
period of 15 days which, by orders of the Government, may be extended to a month. 
Within a month from the date of arrest the Government mnat oonaider tbe evidence against 
the arrested peraon, and may order him to be oommitted to jail or to reside in a partionlar 
plaee, and to report hlmaelf to tbe police at specified perieda. Within a month from tbe 
date of this order the Government mn»t place before two jndgea tbe facta and oircuma* 
tancaa on whiob their order has been baaed, and a statement of the allegationa against tbe 
peraon against whom tbe order baa been passed and bia replies to them. When the Judges 
have reported tbelr opinion aa to whether tbrre to auffleient caa!>e lor the order the Govern- 
ment oonaider tbe judges* opinion. If a peraon, wbo baa been ordered to report himaelf to 
tbe pdioe or to reside in a partiealar place, diaobeya the orders, he ia liable on conviction 
to be pnnSabed with imprisonment. When any person is placed under restraint by aach an 
Older tht Government are obliged to meke to him a monthly allowance, anffioient, in their 
opinion, for the aapply of hie wants, and also to make an allowance to nis family and 
dependent relatives. This deaoription of tbe Ordinance and of tbe Bill which U now being 
Intfodaoed fndlades all their important features.** 
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BENGAL CRIMINAL LAW AMEND, BILL ,ai 

Hie Bengal Crimiiial Law Amendment BiU 1925- 


Hie following is the text of the new Bengal Criminal Laar 
Aroendinent Bill (1925), which came before tho Bengal Legisla- 
thro Council at its meeting on the 7th January 1925. (A number 
of die less important sections have been omitted). 


It will be recalled that the annomicemeat oi the Bengal Ordinance, 
designed as an emergency measure, was accompanied by the intimation 
that H, E. the Governor had decided to summon the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council to pass permanent measures without driay. 

The statement of Objects and Reasons is as follows: — 

A statement by His Excellency the Governor-General of the reasons 
which have moved him, in the exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him by section 72 of the Government of India Act, to make and pio- 
mulgate the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924, (1 of 
1924), was published in a Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, dated 
the 25th October, 1924* In another Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary ot 
the same date, the Resolution No. 10580P of the Government of Bengal 
in the Political Department, set forth the reasons which have led the 
Governor in Council to ask the Govemor-Gcuaeral to promulgate such 
an O^inance. 

The present Bill has for its object the continuance by enactment 
by local legislation of the provisions of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance, 1924 (i of 1924), since that Ordinance is limited 
under section 72 of ttie Government of India Act to expire at the end 
of six months from the date of its promulgation. 


Act to Remain in Force for 5 years. 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1925; 

(ii) It shall come into force on such date as the local Government 
may, by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, direct ; 

(iii) It extends to the whole of Bengal, and 

(iv) It shall continue in force for five years from the date of its 
commencement. 

3. (i) The local Government may, by order in writing, direct that 
any person accused of any ofience specified in the First Schedule riiall 
be tried by Commissioners appointed under this Act. 

(ii) No order under sub-Sectioo (i) shall be made in respect of, or 
be deemed to include, any person who has been committed under the 
Code for trial before a High Court, but save as aforesaid an order under 
that sub-section may be made in respect of or may indnde, any person 
accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule whether such 
offence was committed before or after &e commencement of this Act. 

4. (i) Commissioners for the trial of persons under this Act shall 
be appointed by the local Government. 

(ii) Such Commissioners may be appointed for the whole of Bengal 
or for any part thereof, or for the trial of any particular accused 
pecson or persons. 

(iii) All trials under this Act shall be held by three Commissionors, 
of whom at least two shall be persons who at the time of appomt- 
ment nnder this section are serving as, and have for at least 
years served as or exercised the powers of. Sessions Judges or ^ 1 - 
tional Sessions Judges, or are persons qualified under sub-s^tion (3) of 
section lox of the Government of India Act, for appointment as 
Judges of a High Court. 
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5. (I) Comniifltioileii appointed tinder thii Act may ta)ce cogniaanoe 

otf^eee without the accnced being committed to them for Milt and 

In trying accused persons, shall record evidence in the manner prescribed 
1h section 356 of the Code and shall, in other respects also* subject 
to this Act and to any rules made thereunder^ follow the procedure 
jirescrfoed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates. 

(ii) In the event of any difierence of opinion among Cont- 
missioners, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

Commissioners* Powers. 

6. (i) The Commissioners may pass upon any person convicted by 
them any sentence authorised by law for the punishment of the offence 
<of which such person is convicted. 

(ii) If in any trial under this Act it is found that the accused 
person has committed any offence, whether such offence is or is not 
na offence specified in the First Schedule, the Comniissioners may 
oonvict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorized 
by law for the punishment thereof. 

7. The provisions of the Code, so far only as they are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of, or the special procedure prescribed 
by or under this Act, shall apply to the proceedings of Commissioners 
appointed under this Act, and such Commissioners shall have all the 
powers conferred by the Code on a Court of Session exercising original 
fuiisdiction. 

8. (i) Commissioners trying an offence under this Act may, with 
a view to obtaining the evidence of any person supposed to have 
been directly concerned in, or privy to, the offence, tender a pardon 
to such person on condition of his making a full and true disclosure 
of the whole circumstances within his knowledge relative to the offence 
and to every other person concerned whether as principal or abettor 
in the commission thereof. 

(ii) Where, In the case of any offence for the trial of which by 
Commissioners an order has been made under sub-section (i) of section 
3i a pardon has. before the passing of such order, bpen tendered to and 
accepted by any person under section 337 of the Code, the provisions 
of sub-section (il) and (Hi) of that section of the Code shall apply as if 
the accused person had been committed for trial to the Commissioners. 

(Ill) For the purposes of section 339 and 339A of the Code, pardons 
tendered under sub-section (i) and sub-section (ii) shall be deemed respec- 
tively to have been tender^ under sections 338 and 337 of the Code. 

9. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 
1872, when the statement of any person has been recorded by any 
Magistrate, such statement may be admitted In evidence in any trial 
before Commissioners appointed under this Act If such person is dead 
or cannot be found, or is Incapable of giving evidence and the Com- 
missioners are of opinion that such death, disappearance, or incapacity 
bas been caused in the interests of the accused. 

Dealing with Suspectss 

xz. ( 1 ) Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that any person, 

(1) has acted, is acting or is about to act in contravention of the 
provisions of the Indian Arms Act, 1878, or of the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908 ; or ^ 

(ii) has committed, is committing or is about to commit any offence 
specified in the Second Sdiedule; or 
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liM acted, U acting or u About to act with n vl«w to 
hy lii^ce or by tiiroat of yiolen^wlth the adminietratioii of 
t^lSMal Govammont, if it is satisfied that such person la a memS’ 
or H belnj contr^led or instigated ^ a member of any aasociaton 
of iHilch the objects or methods include the doing of any such acte 
or toe commission of any of such offences may, by order in wrltins 
give all or any of the following directions, namely, that such person-- 

(a) ihaU notify his residence and any change of residence to such 
anthosity as may be specified in the order; 

(b) toaU report himsaf to the police in such manner and at snch 
periods as may be so specified ; 

(c) shall be committed to custody in jail ; and may at any time 
add to, amend, vary or rescind any order made under this section : 

Provided that such order shall be reviewed by the Local Government 
at the end of one year from the date of the making of the order, 
and shall not remain in force for more than one year unless upon 
such review the Local Government directs its continuance. 

(2) The Local Government in its order under sub-section (i) may 
direct— 


(a) the arrest without warrant of the person in respect of whom 
the o^er is made at any place where he may be found by any police- 
officer or by any officer of Government to whom the order may be 
directed or endorsed by or under the general or special authority of 
the Local Government; 

(b) the search of any place specified in the order which in the 
opinion of the Local Government has been, is being, or is about to 
be used by such person, for the purpose of doing any act or committing 
any offence of the nature described in sub-8ection(i). 

12. An order made under sub-section (i) of section xi shall be 
served on the person in respect of whom it is made in the manner 
provided in the Code for service of the summons, and upon snch 
service such person shall be deemed to have had due notice thereof. 


Arrest without warrant. 


13. (i) Any officer of Government authorized in this behalf by 
general or special order of the Local Government may arrest without 
warrant any person against whom a reasonable suspicion exist that he 
is a person in respect of whom an order might lawfully be made 
under sub-section (i) of section xz. 

(ii) Any officer exercising the power conferred by sub-section (i) 
may, at the time of making the arrest search any place and seize any 
property which is, or is reasonably suspected of being, used by such 
person for the purpose of doing any act or committing any offence 
of the nature described in sub-section (i) of section 11. 

(iii) Any officer making an arrest under sub-section (i) shall forth- 
with report the fact to the Local Government and may by order in 
writing commit any person so arrested to custody pending receipt of 
tile orders of the Local Government; and the Local Government may 
by general or special order specify the custody to which such person 
•hall be committed; 

Provided that no person shall be detained in custody under this 
section lor a period exceeding fifteen days save under a special ord 
of the Local Government and no person shall in any case be detained 
In custody under ^s section for a period exceeding one month. 

15. Whoever, being a person in respect of whom an order has 
been made under sub-section (1) of section zi, knowingly disobeys any 
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dinsetlon in inch order, shall be liable to Imprisonment lor a term 
which may extend to ^ree years and ^all also be liable to fine. 

Powers of Search. 

17. The power to issue search warrants conferred by section 98 
of the Code shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants 
authorizing the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned 
in that section has reason 10 believe that any ofience specified in 
the first ^hedule has been, is bdng or is about to be committed 
and the seizure of anything found therein or thereon which the officer 
executing the warrant has reason to believe has been, is being or is 
intended to be, used for the commission of any such ofience ; and 
the provisions of the Code, so far as they can be made applicable, 
shall apply to searches made under the authority of any warrant 
issued under this sectioo, and to the disposal of any property seized 
in any such search ; and an order for search issued by the Local 
Government under sub-section (2) of seetion 11 shall be deemed to be 
a search warrant issued by a Presidency Magistrate or the Distiict 
Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place specified therein and may 
be executed by the person to whom the order is addressed in the 
manner provided in this section. 

18. (i) Within one month from the date of an order by the 
Local Government under sub-section (i) of section 11, the Local 
Government shall place before two persons, who shall be either Sessions 
Judges or Additional Sessions Judges, having in either case exercised 
for at least five years the powers of a Sessions Judge or Additional 
Sessions Judge the material facts and circumstances in its possession 
on which the order has been based or which are relevant to the 
inquiry, together with any such facts and circumstances relating to the 
case which may have subsequently come into its possession, and a 
statement of the allegations against the person in respect of whom the 
order has been made and bis answers to them, if turnished by him. 
The said Judges shall consider the said material facts and ciremstances 
and the allegations and answers and shall report to the Local Govern- 
ment whether or not in their opinion there is lawful and sufficient 
cause for the order. 

( 11 ) On receipt of the same report, the Local Government shall 
consider the same and shall pass such order thereon as appears to 
the Local Government to be just or proper. 

(iii) Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against whom 
an order has been made under sub-section (i) of section 11 to attend 
in person or to appear by pleader in any matter connected with the 
reference to the said Judges, and the proceedings and report of the 
said Judges shall be confidential. 

ax. The Local Government shall make to every person who is 
placed under restraint by reason of an order made under sub-section 
(1) of section xx. a monthly allowance for bis support of such amount 
as is in the opinion of the Local Government adequate for the supply 
of his wants and shall also make to his family, if any. and to such 
of his near relatives, if any, as are in the opinion of the Local 
Government dependent on him for support, an allowance for 
supply of their wants suitable in the opinion of the Local Government 
to their rank in life. 

^ 24. No suit, proseention or other legal preceding «^h<tii lie against 
any person for anything which is in good faith done or intended to 
be done under this Act. 



i The Bengal Legislative Council 

CALCUTTA— 7th JANUARY 192S 

Bengal Legislative Council met on the 7th January 1925, In 
accordance with the President’s order no visitor was allowed. A 
very elaborate police arrangement was made to hearten up Qovernmeiit 
members. Exactly at 3 F. M. members fil^ in one by one. On taking 
his seat the President announced a wait of ten minutes for the Governor 
to arrive. A question was asked whether the Council had been properly 
oonvenedi as the Governor had not allowed any time for the business 
of unofficial members* and also because two members were forcibly 
detained from recording their vote. The President ruled that the question 
of time raised was completely left to the discretion of the Governor; 
while in regard to*, the two members who were not permitted to attend, that 
did not concern him. His duty was ended when he issued the summons. 

H. E. the Governor then came and took bis seat. 


H. E. the GOVERNOR then delivered the following speech.— 

“ This Council has met, as you know, in a special session for one 
purpose and one purpose alone, namely, to consider the proposals of 
my Government for suppressing terrorist crime in the Province. I 
shall not discuss the provisions of the Bill which will be submitted to 
you, or say anything to-day of a controversial character. The only 
iustification for a Bill of this kind is that the welfare of the State 
as a whole is in danger, that the danger cannot be averted ly any 
other means. In the speeches which I have recently made, I have 
tried to explain the circumstances in which my Government have felt 
constrained to take this action, and to restrain the liberty of a few 
men, in order that the liberty of many may bo secured. It w n^ 
necessary for me to repeat what I have already said, and it will ^ 
for you to decide, when you have heard the ca»e, which 
evils is the greater, that a secret organisation should be ^ 

threaten the lives of those of whom they diwpprove, or that toe 
oi'^nary processes of law should be suspended for a 
in the case of a few individuals, in order to prevent the 
of violent crime and the spread of terrorism throughout the Proving. 
Any Government who seek to employ exceptional measures ^ 
exceptional conditions, must satisfy the general public that spe ^ 
wUl only be used to deal with special circumstanoes. and that w 
reasonable safeguards have been provided against the abuse 
application to ordinary political activities. 

"In the Kll which wc hare drafted and which 
to TOu toHlar. wo have endeavoured to provide euoh wfegnanto ^ 
to limit the nee of the powers which the Bill oon^ne^to^^t hwe^^ n 
alone which have constituted the danger to the State ^ 
the ffiU is aime^ Yon have to determine, when you 
the clause, of the Bill, how far we have been I 

hope that when you have heard from the hon. mem 
16<a) 
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iilie of whioh he ie id change, you will realiae the neoeasity for 
;i0Bie legialatioD of thia kind, and will hdp the Goyemment to make 
its proTiaiona as effectiye aa possible for dealing with an admitted 

•dangen 

Gentlemen, I recognise that the subject matter of thia Bill ia 
intensely controTersial. It would be improper for me to make any 
epeech on this occasion which would aggravate the controveray or embitter 
the discussion. My sole object in coming to address you at all is, if 
possible, to make it easier for all of you to conduct your debate in 

« spirit of mutual tolerance and respect. Differences of ‘opinion in 

political matters there must always ^ in a healthy State, peraonid 
rivalries among leaders and the struggles of contending parties for power, 
and these things often call forth bitter expressions in the clash of 
^argument in debate. In such matters, so far as they exist in Bengal, 
it is always my desire to keep aloof and detached, and, as far as 
possible, not to take sides but to be an impartial friend to all those 
who, in the exercise of their constitutional rights are willing to accept 
my friendship or advice. In the present transitional stage of the consti- 
tution this task is rendered extraordinarily difficult, by reason of this 
•divided responsibility which is placed upon me, but it is made far 
more difficult by the existence in this country of a deep-rooted distrust 
of the Government as such, which does not exist elsewhere. I recognise 
that this is due to the fact that the Government in this Council has 
for BO long been without any element of responsibility to the representa- 
tives of an electorate. Parliament has also recognised this fact and has 
in recent years pledged itself to a policy of progressive advance towards 
full responsible and representative government. 

*'The success of this policy in its initial stage is, however, still 
hampered by that spirit of mistrust which is studiously fostered in the Indian 
Press. In the last few weeks this measure, which we have felt obliged 
to introduce, has been made even more controversial than its nature 
necessitates by the constant reiteration in the Press of the charge 
that the Government of Bengal has abused its powers in the past. 
They have been accused of fabricating false charges, of planting arms 
upon innocent men and of trying to secure convictions by peijured 
evidence. It is also stated, and has recently been repeated by an 
ex-member of the Secretary of State’s Council, that the High Court 
have on occasions condemned them for their action. 

The Mussalmanpara Bomb Case 

These general and, in that form, wholly undeserved charges, prove 
un investigation to be founded almost always on a single case, namely 
the Mussalmanpara Bomb Case of 1914, and it is time that the Govern- 
ment and its police officers should, once and for all, be absolved 
from the absolutely false charge whioh is so often repeated against 
them in connection with that case. Whenver, in all tbe miasma of 
falsehood which clouds the actions of Government in this country, 
I have wanted to reveal the truth I have generally been prevented 
by the need for secrecy, by considerations of somebody’s life or repu* 
tatioD. It bappmis, however, that by a strange chain of circumstances 
1 am in a position to tell the truth concerning this one case and I 
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tD do lOf io tbe hopa and belief that it will help eTeiyooe 

to from the unhappy eitaation in which we are all placed. 

'^OenUemen, in that case there wae an error of our Imperfect 
httmio joitioe and a remarkable illustration of divine justioe. A 
guittV man was declared innocent, but, whereas if ho had bimn found 
guilty the only thing which Ae law could have done with him in 
the name of justice would have been to hang him by the neck until 

, he was dead or to shut him up in prison for life. By a miscarriage 

of justice, or may we supime by the intervention of Providence, ha 
was declared innocent, his life was given back to him, and a chance 
afforded to him to redeem the past. This unexpected, and some 
perhaps may think undeserved, opportunity has since been gloriously 
utilised and the man has abundantly made good. The divine law of 
the forgiveness of sins has, in his case, triumphed over the human 
law of retribution, a life for a life. 

** Perhaps you will remind me that three High Court Judges declared 
the accused man in that case to be innocent and condemned the 
prosecution for trying to destroy him by peijured evidence, and yon 
may ask me what right, what justification I can have for now 
declaring him to be guilty. I do not, of course, criticise the verdict 
of the Court on the evidence before it, but my answer is that I am 
privileged to know the man, and that I am not ashamed to call him 
my friend. My authority for what I have said is no less a one 
than his own. The story of how I came to make bis acquaintance and 
of my subsequent relations with him is one of the most dramatic and 
interesting episodes of my life. Let me tell it to you as shortly and 
as simply as I can. 

I first heard of him when I vieited Newcastle in 1921 with the 
Indian Students* Committee. I then learnt from all the authorities at 
that University that Nogendra Nath Sen Gupta was the best stodeiit, 
the best scholar and the finest character that had ever come to them. 
They could not speak too highly of the wonderful influence which this 
man had exercised while he was in their midst. On my return to 
London I made enquiries about the student who had been recommended 
to me in such glowing terms and found that he was none other than 
the accused in the Mussalmanpara Bomb Case, of which I had never 
heard till that moment. I then looked into records of the case at 
the India Office and found unmistakable proof of his guilt. 

** I marvelled that so much good had come out of so much evil* 
When I came to Bengal the following year I made his acquattitanm. 
He was living at that time at the Oxford Mission at Behala and the 
good opinions I had heard of him in England were confirmed by 
those who knew him most intimately at that time. 1 found tiiat to 
had sincerely repented of the crime of his youth and had determined 
to devote the life which had been given back to him to making 
amends for the past and to saving others from falling into the same 
error. 

” But a difficulty confronted him. His position before the world 
was a fidse one. He was regarded as the innocent victim ci Oovemmero 
oppression and in that capacity he was wedded to falsehood for file. 
On the other hand, to surrender the certificate of innocence Which no 
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iMd TMiiyed fioiii tibe law required a bigher etaudard oi 
UiaD I waa prepared to find in any man. I did eTentnaOj find# 
’kowereri to my anrpriBe and delfglit, that the oharaoter which had been 
io atrongly reooininended to me by those who knew it was great 

soooi^ even lor this supreme teat and I learnt that he waa prepared^ 

at whatever coat to hiroaelf, to correct the iqjuatice which teUef in 
hie innocence involved and to atand before the world in hie true 
eoloura aa a man who* in the mistaken belief that he waa thereby 
serving a righteous causoi had committed a grievous crime io his youth, but 
who by his subsequent blameless conduct and hard work had made 
wtonement. 

Although this was indicated to me soon after I first met him* it 
waa a long time before I felt 1 knew him well enough to discuss 
face to face the sacrifice which he was prepared to make and then 

only when I became convinced that the greatest service" he could now 

render to his country was to dispel by the light of truth the fidsehood 
and prejudice which had gathered round the case in which he 
was involved. He has recently given me his permission to tell the 
truth subiect to this single condition, that I shall make it clear that 
in confessing his own guilt he had not incriminated anyone else. 

He has now removed, by a supreme Act of self-sacrifice, the only 
burden which still rested on his conscience and he stands absolved in 
the eyes of God and man. I hope that those true friends who believed 
in his innocence and stood by him in adversity will not think the 
worse but the better of his lor this confession, and 1 rejoice to know 
that he can now take in friendship the hand of the men whom he once 
sought to kill. He has passed through the fire and come out purified 
and the truth in this dark story has at last been revealed. 

** Gentlemen, I have told this story not merely for the purpose of 
clearing a former Government of a false charge, but in the hope that 
this example may help us, without any submission or surrender on one 
side more than on the other, to find a common meeting ground. You 
know the saying once uttered by the founder of Christianity, though 
the purport of it is not confined, I believe, to the Christian religion 
but is common to many others : Enow ye the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” Here is a truth by which one man has made 
himself free. May we not all use this same truth to make ourselves 
free also, free from the antagonism which now enslaves us t WiA 
this example before us of all the evil that must result from hatred 
and violence and of all the good that can follow the abandonment of 
such methods, can we not all join in offering to the young patriotic 
men of Bengal a better way of serving their country than by import- 
ing arms and manufacturing bombs for the destruction of its supposed 
•nemies t 

I appeal to you with all the force I can command to help us 
in saving your country from the greatest evil which can overtake it« 
If you once allow secret terrorism to be established in your midst 
it wilL become a habit that you will never be able to eradicate. It 
is not merely British officials who are affected by it, and no change 
in the form of Government will get rid of it. It will be resorted to 
by any discontented minority under any form of Government. 
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^il^ Soibe oi 70a know that this eTil ban already spread to a dangeioos 
' rm^ It has even been used agaitist some members of this Goouoil 
course of their ordinary political aotirities and in the exercise 
dl iHieir constitutioiial rights. If you do not make a firm and courageous 
against it now it will become the ruin of your country and a 
far greater menace to your personal liberty than this law which my 
CtoTemment is placing before you can ever be. Some of you again 
may sympathise with the motives which inspire these methods of 
terrorism to-day. but if these methods are successful it will be your 
turn to bo destroyed by them to-morrow. 


Your Swarai Government, when it comes, will never have a chance 
of success if you only admit the right of those who disapprove of it 
to threaten the murder of those who are responsible for it Gentlemen, 
we all deplore the necessity for special legislation of this kind, you 
will i^ot get rid of that necessity by rejecting this Bill. You can do 
something better than that. You can help to make it a dead letter 
when it is passed. Some of you have influence with the men who have 
adopted terrorism as a means to their end. I appeal to you to take 
to heart the story I have just told you and to make it the starting 
point of a new chapter in the political history of Bengal. If you will 
persuade these men to sink their weapons in the waters of the Hooghly 
and to abandon terrorism once for all as a political method we will 
promise you our whole-hearted co-operation in providing them with other 
and better ways of serving their country. 

I offer you my assistance with both hands in finding the best 
means of progressing towards the realisation of those ideals which we 
have in common. With your help and good-will my Government can 
do more good to those who look to us for assistance than wo can do 
against your opposition. With our help you can do more good in re- 
medying the many social and economic grievances of tho people than 

you can if you are wasting your energies in barren political controversy. 
We cannot in this Council settle the Constitution of India but we can, 
if we will build up in the villages and country districts of Bengal 
workable self-governing representative institutions, which will servo as a 
solid foundation on which the final structure of provincial self-government 
can afterwards be raised. 

“ That is in our power. That we can do ourselves without reference 
to the Government of India or to Parliament, la it not the best service 
we can render to the people of Bengal? Is it not tho ^st service 

which Bengal can render to the people of India? If this Council will 

resolve to-day that terrorism and secret conspiracy shall cease and that 
all parties shall come together to evolve the best possible ystem of 
local self-government in the rural districts to serve as a foiindation for 
ultimate provincial self-government, future generations will have cause 
to bless your labours and to say of this Council that it ® 

turning point in tho oonstitotiooal history of India as it turned 
from the srOdemess and sot hor foot upon a broad highway which 
lod Btnight to tho promised land of her political aspirations. 
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After the OoTeraor had left the Oounofli one member quefethmed 
the validity of oonveniog the Coundl on the ground that two membera 
•limmoDed to attend ^e Gonnoil were prevented from doing lo on 
aooount of their detentioD in jail} and that the motion was allowed for 
non*offioial businesB. 

The President said it was not in his power to prevent or foroe 
any member to attend the Council and that the question of the allot* 
ment of time rested with the Governor. It was a matter over which 
they had no control. 

Sir Hugh STEPHEKSON then moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
to amend the Criminal Law in Bengal. He said the Bill followed the 
provisions of Ordinance 1 of 1924. In the view of the Government, 
there were weighty reasons for enacting the Bill in permanent form, 
but its operation was limited to five years. In certaih matters the 
Council was not competent to legislate, the most conspicuous being Clause 
9 of the Ordinance, which gave the right of appeal to the High Court 
to persons tried by the tribunal. There was no intention of taking 
away that right of appeal, and a Bill would be introduced into the 
Imperial Legislature to provide for that. In connection with conspiracy 
the public already knew of three murders, two attempted murders, the 
jdisoove^ of a bomb factory and the issue of the infiammatory *'Red 
I^Bengal,' leaflets announcing a campaign of ruthless assassination of police 
oflicers and all who in any degree helped the Government. The public 
bad also been told that the Government had informarion of five distinct 
abd specific attempts to assassinate individuals since the beginning of 
July^ last. Sir Hugh continued: *'In the Gbvemment statement the 
Serejgunge resolution, praising Gopi Nath Shaba, is referred to as the 
starting point of a new impetus to the conspiracy. Our information is that 
for one reason or another, pressure was thereafter brought to bear on the 
leaders, not altogother successfully, to postpone overt acts and strengthen 
their organisation, and — a matter of very great importance— our infor^ 
matiop shows that one important section of the conspiracy were relieved 
uf the necessity of obtaining funds for their operations and the support 
of absconders through the old channels of dacoities, and obtained their 
funds from elsewhere. The house will appreciate the immense strength 
this lent to the organisation.” 

Sir Hugh quoted from the synopsis of a scheme of organisation 
drawn up some time ago by a leader, who is now a State prisoner 
and referred to papers found on another prisoner showing that he had 
been^ commissioned to organise outside Bengal. That mans papers 
mentioned 23 districts outside Bengal in which district organisations were 
already at work. Referring to the question of arms, Sir Hugh said 
he would have been much surprised if the police had made any 
seisure of arms on the 2Gth October. It was the cardinal princi^l 
of a revolutionary association that arms should not be kept with 
the leaders. They knew that bombs had been prepared in India and 
that small parcels of weapons had been smuggled through the 
country in considerable numbers. The Government knew that during 
the last war the revolutionary pai*ty made desperate efforts, with Germar 
help, to get a cargo of aims landed in India. They failed, but durinc 
the past year at least three more attempts had been made. There wa 
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ciU orgiiifiiiitioii in Germany and one. under a wdl-known leader, in 
Far East, which bad for some time been endeavouring to get 
eoniignments of arms into India. Memben of the Council would remA 
within the last year there had been aocounts of a oonsideiuble 
number of seisures in ships at Durban. Colombo. Shanghai. Singapore 
and other places. They had reliable information, oonarmed fiom souiees 
wherewith the Bengal Police had no connection, that the 
destination of at least two of the cargoes seised was India, mie 
unrestricted growth of the terrorist group was incompatible with the 
existence of any Government whether Swang or not. The evil, therefore, 
bad to be stopped. 

Sir Hugh added: *'I know of only two ways of doing it. the 
first, which is one that has been strongly pressed on us in the Press 
and in speeches, is the punitive line, to simplify criminal procedure 
and to rely on punishment in the courts of those who commit offences. 
We have tried this during many years in the past Many oases broke 
down through the impossibility of getting our witnesses into court 
through intimidation, through the murder of witnesses, approvers and 
police officers. But it is true --and this is a fact that is made much 
of by those who press this course on us— that in a certain number of 
cases we did obtain convictions, but the cardinal fact is that the 
terrorists emerged from these often very lengthy trials stronger than at 
the beginning, while the forces of the Government were weaker. The 
second alternative is the one we propose to take. vis. to meet the 
danger, not by punitive, but by preventive measures.*’ 

** It has always been, and will continue to bo, our policy to place 
before the courts all oases of offences against oidinary law where we 
can do so without endangering our system of intelligence, but the essence 
of this method is to acquire information as to the terrorist organisation 
and the doings of its members and to take preventive action only 
when it is necessary to stop crime or paralyse the activities of cons- 
piracy. In this two things are of the highest importance. First, that 
the organisation shall not know the extent of ^our knowledge. We 
know from past experience that their uncertainty on this point has a 
very crippling effect. Second, that our methods of working and our 
sources of information shall not. directly or indirectly, be divulged. 
Any rashness or carelessness on this point may deprive us of all in- 
formatiou in future. Our action has not been directed against the 
Swand Party. Out of 111 persons now under restraint, 69 have either 
been convicted of political crime or been previously restrained for 
personal participation in revolutionary activities. persons at all 

events were revolutionaries before they were Swaraiists.” 

The Home Member concluded : ** It is on the basis that there 
exists a terrorist conspiracy, and that it is the GK)vemment*s first duty 
to grapple with it. that I bring forward this Bill. 1 have given the 
reasons why the Government— and I speak for all my^ colleagues. 
Indian and European alike— consider that there is no alternative method 
of grappling with it. and I shall ask the Council not to toke the 
leponsiWity of referring to give us powers which, with a full nttm 
of our own responsibility in the matter, we are convinced, are absolotely 
necessary to enable us to remove a common menace. 
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Sir PBAVASH CHANDBA MITTEB in oppodng tho ^ aaid:^ 

'^As a Bignatoiy to the Bowlatt Report I think it » my painfid 
duty to oppose this moMom I naturally denie to stand by the 
reeommendations of that report. The present Bill departs from the 
recommendations of the Bowlatt Report in almost every impoitant 
question of principle and proceeds on the Defence of India Act The 
Bowlatt Committee had before it the Defence of India Act of 1915; 
they adopted some of its principles but did not accept others and laid 
^wn new principles of. its own. Those principles, my Hon’ble friend 
Sir Hugh Stephenson is well aware of. And as 1 intend to be brief, 
I may point out that those principles are set forth in pages 206 and 
207 of the Government Publication. However much the public may 
criticise the Bowlatt Report the Government, in my opinion, has no 
justification whatsoever to go back upon the recommendations of the 
Bowlatt Report (cries of Hear, Hear). As the only non*official Indian 
who was most privileged to examine the inner working of the revolu* 
tionary movement I claim I have some right to speak on this sulfiect. 
In my opinion the Government in departing from the recommendations 
of the Bowlatt Report and in following the principles of the war time 
measure, the Defence of India Act 1915, is following a quacks remedy 
and not a physician's treatment in dealing with this dangerous malady. 
(Hear, Hear ). I have not the slightest doubt that the ^vernment is 
of opinion that the remedy it is proposing is the beat. I however 
think that the bill if certified or passed by the Legislative Council will 
not only fail in its obiect but will perhaps be quite unintentionally, 
helpful towards it. In view of the dangerous nature of the movement 
I do not like to further elaborate my reasons publicly. This being my 
view, I have after mature consideration, come to the conclusion that 
in the very interest of the object Government have in view and out 
of loyalty to the Committee on which 1 had the privilege to serve, 1 must 
oppose tbe Bill, but I would like to offer publicly some constructive 
suggestions for the consideration of the Government and the public. I 
do so because I am of opinion that a revolutionary movement at the 
present moment exists in Bengal. I always held the opinion and I am 
still of the same mind that apart from other considerations in the very 
interest of Indian national aspirations, this movement should be checked. 

“My suggestion to the Government and the public is, and I am only 
repeating here what I put forward in my disallowed amendments, that the 
Government should re-enact Part I of the Bowlatt Act with slight modifi- 
cations. This should be done as a temporary measure. The Act should 
lemain in operation for a period of three years, the life of the Bowlatt Act. 

“It may even, if it has become too apprehensive, re-enact some portions 
of Part II of the Bowlatt Act, but it would be against the recommenda- 
tions of the Bowlatt Report to re-enact Part III of the Bowlatt Act I 
would however point out that even the re-enactment of the whole of the 
Bowlatt Act is quite a different proposition from the enactment of the 
present Bill. What may be the fate of the Bill it will not yet be too 
late for Government to accept these suggestions and either pass or certify 
an Act on these lines either in the Bengal Legislative Council or in 
liCgisIative AssemUy. 
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BMjr BMOtion tbat in imtfeing forward thoia Tiewi I do not ptolaw 
to my party ojnuion. TIm opinion of Liberah in Bengal baa been 

embisNlMI in the letters of the Indian Aaaooiation and that of AlMndia 
libeMb in the resolution of the liberal Federation. My opinion differs 
from my Liberal friends as it ia baaed on knowledge which they do not 
poseeaa. It also differs from Government opinion aa my association with 
poliiioal movements during the last 30 years gives me an insight into an 
aspect of the question which ia not available to members of the Government 
** I have no right to arrogate* and indeed I do not arrogate, that the 
Government and public in holding thpir opposing views are necessarily 
wrong. As a public man I consider I am not only justified in placing my 
views before them but I should have been failing in my duty if I shirked 
from doing so. With these words I oppose the Bill.” 


The Motion put to Vote 

The President put the motion for leave to introduce the Bill to vote 
and declared it carried. The Nationalists forthwith demanded a division 
which being granted resulted in a defeat of the Government by nine votes, 
57 voting for die motion and 66 against it 

The President declared the motion lost and a great jubilation and 
enthusiastic demonstration followed. The President declared the Council 
adjourned. 

The following list indicates the manner in which the members voted 


^ Ayss. 

Mr. Adams Williams, Baba Amulya Dhone Addy, Mr. Altai All, Hr. R. N. Band, 
Mr. H. Barton, Shan Bahadnr Mirsa Sajat All Beg, Mr. L. Birely, Bir Willonghby Carqr, 
Kawab Bahadur Nawab All Ohaudhnry, Khan Bahadur Man It! Mohamed Chainuddin, 
Mr. D. J. Cohen, Mr. C. J. Cooper, Mr. F« J. Corooinn, Sir William Currie, Mr. O. O. 
Pay, The Hon Mr. J. Donald, Bai Bahadnr Peary ial Doss, Mr. G. 8. Dutt, Mr. B. B. G. 
Kddis, Shan Bahadur, S. C. M. Faroqui, Mr. J Champhell Forester. Mr. A. S. Gbusnari, 
Bir George Godfrey, Mr. B. W. Goode, Mr. A. D. Gordon, Mr. P. N. Gnba, Shan Bahadnr 
Easi Zaburul Huq, Major General Heard, Mr. W. B. Hopkyns, Shan Bahadur ManlTl 
Mosbaraf Hossein, Manlari A. S. Fazlnl Hnq, Mr. F. E. James, Babn Devi Prasad Shaitan. 
Dr. H. 0. Liddell, Mr. A. Marr, Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Mr. G. Morgan, Mr B. C. 
Mnkherjee, Ehaje Nazimnddin, Mr. £. Oaten, Maulvi Mohamad Abdnl Jnbbar Pablowan, 
Mr, T. J. Phelps, Mr. J, Y. Phillip, Hon Sir Abdnr Kahim, Mr. A F. Rahaman, the Hon. 
Maharaja of Nadia, Mr. S. C. Boy Cbondhnry, Mr. B. N. Boy, Baja Manilal Singh Bai, 
Shan Bahadnr Maulvi Abdnr Salam, Manlavi Allah Bnksh Sarcar. Mr. B, A. Skinner, 
Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson, Mr. J. A L. Swan, Mr. W. L. Travers, Mr. E<lward Villiers, 
and Mr. J, A. Woodbead. 


Nobs. 

Manlavi Asimnddin Ahmed, Manlavi Tayebnddin Ahmed, Manlavi Zanoor Ahmed, 
Babn Bameshohandra Itogcbee, Manlavi Sadcr Baksh, Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, Babu 
Satyakishore Banerjee, Mr, A. C. Banerjee, Babn Jatindranath Baso, Babn Saratobandra 
Basu, Babn Bejaykrishna Bose, Babn Jogindra Chandra Chakravarty, Mr. B. Chakravarty, 
Babn Sndersan Chakravarty, Babn Umeshohandra Chatterjee, Rai Harendra Nath 
Chandhnri, Monl. 6. Abdul Banf Chowdhnry, Manlavi Mohamad Nnrnl Hnq Cbandbry, Mr. 
Nirmal Chandra Chnnder, Dr. Mobinimoban Das, Mr, C. R, Das, Dr. J. M. Das Gnpta. 
Babn Akhllohandra Datta, Babn Baroda Prasad Dey, Manlavi Abdnr Galfar, Babn Khagen- 
draNath Ganguly, Mr. S. N, Haider, Shah Syed Emdadul Hnq, Sianlavi Syednl Hoqne, 
Manlavi WaheM Hossein, Manlavi Bkramnl Hnq, Manlavi Aftab Hossein Joardar, Kninar 
Pevendralal Shan, Manlavi Abdnr Basheed Shan, Manlavi Amanat Ehan, Manlavi 
Mohinddin Khan* Haji Lai Mabamad, Manlavi Baser Mohamad, Babn Mahendranath Malty* 
Babn Jogendranath Mitter, Sir Pravash Chandra Mitter, Babn Taraknath Mnkher^, Babn 
Hem Chandra Naskar, Babu Mono Mohan Neogy, Manlavi Abdul Qnadir, Mr. 

Dev Baikat* Babn Abanish Chandra Roy, Babn Bnrendranath Boy, Dr. Snmnd BaulWE 
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KniiMir SbiVMektmreiwar Bay. Baba Maomathanath 3EUiy, Baba Satcowripati Boy. 
Dt. BnHumohaadra Bai, Mr. D. N. Boy, Mr. Kiransankar Bai, Babn Sballajanath VU 
•Cbaodhtuy, Bai Baliador Satyendranath Boy Cboodhuri, Babu Hemantakonar Baroar, 
Babo Nalinfranjan Sarcar, Mr. N. G. Hen, Mr. J. M. Sen Oapta, Mr. Amncbandza Singha, 
Br* Abdalla Sahrawardy, Mr. H. 8. Hahrawardy, Maulavi Bajibuddin Tarafdar, and 
IMaolaTi Mabamad Yasin. 

Tbo following are the members who were either absent or did not irote Eban 
Babador 8. Biababob All, Maulavi Sycd Snlian Ali, Bai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banerjee, 
ilal 6abeb Panebanan Barma. Manlavi Facal Karim Chattdhnri, Babu Chain Chandra Das, 
Mr. M Dand, Bai Bahadur Badridas Goenka, Baja Besbee Case Law, Mr. Hyed M. Masib» 
Babu Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Maharaj Kumar Siish Chandra Kandi, Babu Anilbaran 
Bay, Babu Nagendranarayan Bay, Mr. Tarit Bbnshan Boy, and Babu Brajendra Eishore 
IBay Obandbnry. 

Govbbkob Cbbtifiss tbb Obdinamce. 


By the middle of January H. £. the Governor certified the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill under Section 7 2'E( I ) of the Government of 
India Act and forwarded it to the Viceroy for his assent. On the 20th 
-January H. E. the Viceroy* while opening in state the new Session of the 
IiKlian Legislature at Delhi* said that 

He would take wholly an exceptional course in announcing that both the European 
^and Indian Members of the Bengal Government and n1 the Government of India 
•u*i«nimously approved of the necessity of the Ordinance. He wholly approved of the 
•G^rti^ation by Lord Lytton and reserved the Bengal Ordinance Act lor the assent of; 
THis Meietly in Council. When that assent came his Government would introduce a 
.measure to define the High Court's power in relation to the tribunals. 


The Government House Conference. 

A fortnight after, on the 7th February* a conference of the leaders of the 
various groups in Council was held at the Government House convened by a 
/letter from the Governor’s Private Secretary* which read : — 

** His Excellency is inviting the leaders of the various groups in the Legislative Council 
to confer with him as to the procedure to be adopted legaiding the question of the Ministers' 
rsalaries. The personnel of the Ministers, if any are appointed, will not be discussed at the 
•conference, but His Excellency is anxious that the Council should have an opportunity of 
•expressing its opinion upon the distinct issue of (1) whether or not it desires any Ministers 
to be appointed and (2) what should be the salary of the Ministers if appointed. 

** This question should be discussed definitely apart from any personal considerations 
:snd if possible before the presentation of the Budget, so that if the test question is decided 
in the affirmative by the Council, Ministers may be appointed in time for the Council to 
-express its confidence or want of confidence in them before the demands for grants are 
made for the Transferred Departments. His Excellency would be glad if you would attend 
the conference, which will be held at 12 noon on Saturday, the 7th February, at Govern- 
ment House, and give him the benefit of your advice on the best way of securing the 
decision of the Council on these issues.'* 

The letter was sent to the leaders of the various groups in the Council 
^and amongst those present were the following Sir Willoughby Carey* Mr. 
£. VillierS) Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta* Mr. Eiran Saukar Boy* Nawab Nawab Ali 
'Chaudhry* Mr. A. E. Fazlul-Haq, Mr. Jatindranatb Basu* Mr. B. ChakiAbarti* 
Mr. N. C. Sen* Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy* Eumar Shib Shekareswar Boy and 
.Dr. Pramatbanath Banneijea. 

H18 EXCELLENCY* in opening the conference, t ^id that its sole object was to as- 
•eertaln the best method of getting a clear indication from the Council as to whether that 
body wanted Ministers or not. It was thought in some quarters that last year, when the 
•qaestimi came up before the Connell, various other issues really clouded the Ministers* Issue 
and doubts were expressed whether the Conneil’s decision, totally refusing the Ministers' 

. laalariers, leally meant that the Council did not want Ministers at all. 

Mr. B. GH aEBABABTI suggested that the o|llnion of the Council oonld be ascertained 
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by ft llte-ofidial member moving a reeomtioii reoommendiag to the Government to mAk 
provii^ for Ministers* salaries in the Budget. 

M. SBN GUPTA declared that the Swarajists would oontinne their wholesalft 
oppojtf^n nnless certain conceasionii were made by the Qoternment, such as the repeal 
of thd Ordinance, etc. ^ 

Hio discassion lasted for over one hour and it was finally decided that a. 
resolution would be moved in the Council on Feb. 17th recommending that 
the salaries of Ministers be provided for in the Budget. 


Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Statement. 

On the 13th February, with the permission of His Excellency the 
Governor, Mr. J. M. Sen Qupta (Swarajist) published the statement which 
he made at the Government House Conference. 

I regret very mnch that Mr. Dae is not able to be present at this conference. I legrot 
also that the invitation to this conference was only received by me day before yesterday. 
When 1 say this 1 do not desire to convey any idea of blame attaching tu anyone, bat t/o 
explain that the views which I am about to express are my own peisonai views because 
there has been no time to consult the party as a whole, and whatever I say may not be 
taken as binding on my party. The letter of invitation in the very lirst sentence tells us* 
that we are to confer with Your Excellency as to the proctdare regarding the question of 
the Ministers* salaries, and then the letter tells os that Your Excellency is anxious that 
the Council should have an opportunity of expressing its opinion upon the distinct issum 
of, firstly, whether or not it desires any Ministers lo be appointed ; secondly, wiiat should 
be the salary of the Ministers if appointed. 

1 object to answer the first issue. lily first reason for objection is based on the provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act. The members of the Council have nothing to do 
with the appointment of Ministers at the first instance. It is the duty cast by statute on 
Your Excellency and under the rules and provisions of the statute the President has ruled,, 
and [ say rightly ruled, that no resolution or motion can be allowed. Unless there is an 
arrangement between the Government and the President in br«‘aoh of the statute and the 
rules thereunder, no such issue can be debated on the floor of the Council Chamber. Not 
merely is the appointment in the hands of the Governor bat the existence of the Ministcra 
is part and parcel of the Act itself. The Council has only power when Ministers are 
appointed to say whether they should continue as Ministers, or in other words, to expresa 
an opinion on the personnel of the Ministers. 

You have asked us to express our opinion on procedure. 1 say that this procedure 
of asking the Council to express its opinion on the issuii whether it desires any Ministera 
to be appointed is unconstitutional. Can any member tabic a motion which expressea 
such idea that the Governor should not appoint Ministers or that the Governor should 
appoint Ministers f 

Secondly, apart from the unoonstitutional nature of the issue, this issue expressed 
in this abstract form cannot be answered, and even if it is answered is of no particular 
use at all and cannot be considered to be binding on any party regarding future action 
in the same matter when dealt with in the concrete. An answer to an abstract question 
like this will help nobody. 

If Your Excellency asks me whether ministers with no more powers as herclofore* 
and without certain political conditions being fulfilled, should be appointed I would 
certainly say it is useless. The Nationalists and the Liberals may say yes to the appoint- 
ment of Ministers, but insist that more powers should be given to them and certain condi- 
tions fulfilled. Both positions to my mind arc absolutely the same when it comes to the- 
concrete and the conditions which will at once arise in the mind of every member, to 
whatever party he may belong, will be somewhat like these : 

(1) The immediate release of all political prisoners. 

(2) The Ordinance to remain a dead letter, If not withdrawn. 

(3) The Governor to recommend provincial autonomy and the revision o* the 
Heston award. 

(4) Reasonable money for the Transferred Departments. The Governor is to 

interfere in the administration of the Transferred Departments, Legislation regarding 
local self-government and mnnicipalities to be unhampered. , 

(5) No political proseention is to be started without the consent of the Ministers. 
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(•) TIm mpOMd loM of Bip • eroiw to be 1^^ 
t f«pMt toot wbetefer 1 bote fiid lo for 1 hoTe eeiiil in my pereonnl enpaolty and ndb 
espreieing tbe opinion of my Party, and if Tonr Baoelleney dmiiee to hafe tbe opinioii 
my Party I would enggeet a farther oonferenee by the firet week of Marob. In the 
meantime every one of ns will have an opportunity of getting tbe considered opin|oa of 
Ais party. 

As regards tbe second iasue, that tbe demand for grants for Minister's salaries is to 
be put before the Ministers are appointed, I can speak both for myself and my Party. 
Such a prooedore is not only unoonstitntional but is a negation of the little pretence of 
responsibility whioh Ministers are supposed to suffer from. A Minister who is afraid to be a 
Minister unless bis salary is first assured before he is appointed admits that be is uncertain 
of a majority supporting him in the Counoil. in other words, he desires to continue to be a 
Minister with a salary sanotioned* before he is appointed, although be knows that he has not 
•a majority in the Council. We will certainly not agree to have Ministers who are afraid 
4uid know that their salaries are in jeopardy if they are not sanctioned by tbe Council before 
the Council knows who the Ministers are. The Council has been exercising for the last few 
.years the undoubted right of refusing or catting down the salary of Ministers after the 
Ministers are in office and the person or personnel is clearly known. *The demand for 
.grants for ministers* salaries mnst be pot to the vote in the Council, and this cannot be 
stopped either by the President or by the Governor. Any other form of expression or 
want of confidence depends on the sweet will of tbe Governor or the President. We are 
not going to create a precedent which will take away a sure right of the Council in a 
anatter of vital importance and be satisfied only with a permissive privilege. 


Resolution on Ministers* Salaries 

After a reoeu of five weeks tbe Bengal Council met on tbe 17TH 
FEBBUABY and earned a resolution moved by Sir Abdur Rabim by 
75 votes to 01 recommending tbe provision of tbe Ministers’ salaries in the 
next Budget. A Swarajist amendment to adjourn consideration of tbe resolu- 
tion sins die was rejected by 76 votes to 41, and tbe Independent Party’s 
^amendment to ascertain from the different party leaders the circumstances in 
which a stable Ministry could be formed before tbe provision of salaries 
mas made was rejected by 73 votes 04. 

Sir ABDUR RAHIM, in moving tbe resolution, said that since the rejec- 
tion of tbe demand lor the Ministers’ salaries by tbe Council tbe Ministers bad 
resigned and the Transferred subjects bad been administered by the Oovenior, 
but Uiis temporary arrangement could not be continued indefinitely. It was 
'therefore thought necessary by the Governor to consider whether or not an 
•Attempt should be made if it was so desired to provide for tbe Ministers’ 
salaries in the Budget next year. By this resolution the Government wanted 
to know whether the Counoil desired or not that there should be Ministers in 
this Government. When this question was debated in the Counoil on previous 
•oooasions that question was in tbe minds of some of the members mixed up 
with the question of the personnel of the Ministry. Tbe vote on the last 
two oooasions was not on any clear issue. The question was whether there 
ahould be Dyarchy or not, whether the Reforms were to be rejected or carried 
GO. It would be remembered that the Governor had a conference at the 
Government House with some of the representative members of the Council 
and it wsis decided that the best way of ascertaining the wishes of the Council 
in this matter would be by moving a resolution- That resolution was now 
placed before the Council and if the Council did not want the salaries of the 
Ministers provided in the Budget tiien there would be no Ministers in the 
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OtIlitA The molt wwld be «hrt the Tnunterred enMeeto voold be 
larejljiltitred beek to the GovemoHn-CouAdl. 

; jfo Abdnr next pointed oat what would happen if this reaolution waa 
aeMpted. If it waa aooepted the Oovernment would make proTiaion in (ha 
Bodtet for the aalariaa of the Miniatera and (he Governor would appoint 
Miniatera Then a very important queation would ariae. whether (he Miniatera 
eeleoted by the Governor had or had liUt the oonfidenoe of 'the Houae. For 
tiiat purpoae he waa authoriaed to announce that the Governor would give 
ample opportunity to the membera of the Houae to raiae that queatiooi and 
if a vote of “ no. oonfidenoe*' in the Miniatera who might be appointed by the 
Governor waa poaaed Hia Ezoellenoy would demand the reaignation of the 
Miniatera. 

The next queation would be the amount of aalary of the Miniatera. 
For that purpoae there would be an opportunity for diaouaoion when the 
Oounoil waa dealing with the grant to fix the aalariea of Miniatera. 

Swarajiat Leader’a Oppoaition. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA. in moving an amondment that ooniidaratlon 
of the matter be postponed sine die, said it was no part of the duty of the 
members of the Counoil to say whether provision should be made for the 
salaries of Ministers in the Budget. That part rested with the Governor 
in the first instance. The Governor would appoint Ministersi and once the 
Ministers were appointed the Government was bound to provide for grant 
of salaries for the Ministers. The Government wanted to know whether the 
Council desired Ministers or not. Mr. Sen Gupta’s answer to that would 
be neither to help the Government nor the Governor at all. His reasons 
were that it did not require a great brain to understand that the European 
group in the Council would support a Ministry, that the Nationalist Party 
would support the Ministry under certain conditions. He had mads it clear 
that the Swari^lsts were against Dyarchy on principle, but they wanted to run 
the constitution only if certain conditions were satisfied. The resolution, if 
carried, would leave the Government and the Governor in exactly the same 
position as they were before. The mission which the Governor ought to 
ascertain was not whether the Counoil wanted Ministry or not, but whether 
llie parties who were in favour of running the Ministry and against obstruc- 
tion on principle could combine to form a Ministry. Therefore this was not 
a bona fide resolution. There was a purpose behind it. Due notice was not 
given of the resolution. Why this indecent hurry ? What they wanted to do 
by this resolution was, if possible, to divide the Nationalists, knowing fully 
t^t the Swarajists were in a minority, and to divide the Liberals, too, who 
had been working in the Counoil with the Swarajists. 

Continuing, Mr. Sen Gupta said that since January and February, 1924, 
certain demands had been made by the Swarndui^B Nationalists for changes 
in the Constitution, but they had been brushed aside, the Government said 
that Diarchy was impossible unless, of course, it was worked according to the 
wishes of the Indian Civil Service. Minister after Minister who had experience 
of this system of government had given their opinion before the Muddiman 
Committee that dyarchy was unworkable, and it was an open 
minority report endorsed that view. By bringing this remlution the Go^ 
wanted the members of the Counoil to say that notwithstanding that mmority 
report, signed by Liberals and Nationalists, the mfljority of the Bengal 
Counc^ors were in favour of running dyarchy to*day. 
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After referring to the arreete made under the Ordinance and the paeeing 
of the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act by certification, Mr. Sen Gupta asked 
the members not to accept the resolution as there was no change of heart. 

Bai Harendra Nath GH0WDHITR7 moved an amendment to p<^pone 
consideration of the resolution till the Government ascertained the views of 
the leaders of all parties. 

Mr. B. CHAERAVARTY said that the Nationalists had not accepted a 
policy of obstruction in the Council for the sake of obstruction. They were 
clearly of opinion that a Ministry with collective responsibility as opposed to 
Ministers chosen in a haphazard fashion should be formed as early as possible. 
As regards the resolution he said that the provision of salaries for the 
Ministers should in law be included in the Budget. It seemed curious that the 
Government should ask the Council to recommend this resolution to the 
Government itselfi in view of the policy of responsive co-operation adopted by 
the Nationalist Party and in view of the fact that the Government had not 
been at all responsive. As regards the amendment of Rai Harendra Nath 
Chowdhury, the Nationalists as a party did not propose to take any part 
in the voting. 

Mr. Nurul Huq CHOUDHURY (Swari^iist) said that the Mabomedan 
members of their party would not allow the Government to work Dyarchy. 
That was the reason why they did not allow the two Mahomedan Ministers' 
salaries to be passed by the Council. As Swarajistst their attitude always was 
that there should be an understanding between the Hindus and the Mahome- 
dans and with that end in view they came to the Council. 

Mr. Debi Prasad KHAITAN said that they should not give up the 
Reforms and it would be prudent to pass the resolution and later on to 
expres; their opinion as to whether the House had confidence in the Ministers 
to be elected by the Governor or not. 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON said he was in favour of administration by 
representatives of the people. The whole question of whether they should have 
Ministers or not was not an academic question, but a most urgent political 
question. There was a clear necessity for this resolution and on behelf of 
the Government he would say that postponement of this question sine Om 
would be interpreted by the Government as a clear answer to the question in 
the negative and no provision would be made for the salaries of Ministers. 

The resolution recommending the provision of Ministers' salaries was 
carried by 75 votes to 51. 

Division among the Parties. 

Contrary to precedent the Swarapsts and Independents could not 
beat the Government on this resolution. Differences in the Independent 
Party were noticed, and a few of the Independents voted in support of the 
resolution, though several of them joined the Swarajists in opposing it. The 
defeat of the Swarajist amendment was anticipated very early in the day, and 
on this some prominent members of the Independent Party, including the 
leader, Mr. B. Chakravarty, remained neutral, while several voted against the 
Swarajists. The Independent Party amendment was supported by the Swara- 
jists who did not refrain from participating in the voting on the resolution as 
was thought, but Mr. B. Chakravarty did not vote on the resolution though 
the majority of members of his party joined the Swarajists in opposing it. 
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c ’ Oil tho ISTH FEBRUARY the CouQoil sat lor little over an houri of 
wl^li the interpellations took twenty minutes. The attendance was not large 
and the visitors’ galleries were almost empty. The Maharaja of Nadia 
introduced a Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Bill. It consisted of one 
seotion giving occupancy right to persons holding lauds for more than twelve 
years in certain areas. The Bill was passed without opposition. 

Presidents’ Salary Bill. 

Sir Abdur RAHIM next introduced the Bill to determine the salary of 
the elected President of the Bengal Legislative Council. Besides the pream- 
ble there was only one section fixing the salary of the President at Rs. SiOOO 
a month. Sir Abdur said the term of the present President would terminate 
at the end of the current session. The Act provided that the President 
should be elected and a provision be made in the Budget for his salary. The 
Government provided Rs. 3,000 a month on the understanding that the 
President would be a whole time officer. This amount was provisional only 
and was subject to alteration by the Legislative Council. For the informa- 
tion of the Council he stated that the Presidents of other Provinces were 
whole time officers atid Legislative provisibn had been made in those Provinces 
that the President should be a whole time man. He thought no one would 
question the propriety or adequacy of the provision made. As regards the 
question of salary, it was very difficult to lay down a principle as to the 
amount. In Bombay provision had been made for Rs. 3,000* so also in the 
Punjab, in Madras Rs. 2,000, Bihar and Orissa either Rs. 2,000, or Rs. 2.500, 
and Assam, Rs. 600. He did not think Rs. 3,000 was too high for the 
position of the President. 

There was only one amendment fixing the salary at Rs. 2,000. .Moulvi 
Nurul Huq Cbowdhury (Swarajist) said the rovonuo of Bengal was a dimiui- 
shiog revenue. This year they would have to pay Rs. 63 lakhs to the 
Government of India which had been suspended for some years and they would 
have to pay Rs. 1 1 lakhs more to the services but they had no oorresponding 
increase in revenue. 

The amendment was negatived, 2 voting for and 61 against it. The 
Bill as introduced was passed without division. 


THE BENGAL BUDGET- 1925-26. 

Next day, the 19TH FEBRUARY, on the Council meeting, the Hon. 
Mr. J. Donald, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1920-26. In 
doing so be said 

We anticipate that we shall close the current year with a surplus of Bs. 36 and half 
lakhs. Here again let me observe that bad we been burdened with our provincial con- 
tribution, we would have closed with a deficit of Rs. 26 and half lakhs. Our o|)ening 
balance at the beginning of the year we anticipated at Be. 1,14,78,000. As I have 
explained our receipts and expenditure in 1928-84 were less than we had anticipated ana 

the actual opening balance of 1924-26 was Bs. 1,29,64,000. Adding to this the 
of the current year, we estimate that we shall have in our balances at the close ox lue 
current year a sum of Be. 1,66,16,000. . 

I would again repeat that these accumulations are the result of e^nomy, retren^ 

ment and remission of our provincial contributions^ Had our contribution notoera 
remitted, all efforts that we have made in the past three years would not have sni^ w 
enable ns to balance our budget and be free from debt in the coming year, we 
perforce to make provision for our contribution to the ^ 

represented to the Government of India the neoessity, the viul necessity for pemne u 
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of thftt ocmtHbat^^ In doing lo wo hove not nbotod onr eUdm for Um enttro 
sOTitlOn of tbo Netfeon wUlomenti but pending onoh n roTiiion we oontend »hnfe 
XbndMion of the oontribation it Tltni to the needi of the prorinoe. We eennot go on 
mnrking tlme^ nnd nilowing the proceeds of onr new tuntion to be ewnllowed up merelj 
in maintaining the normal wants of administration withont making any progress or 
deTOlopment. The neoessity for this remission will be abundantly clear from the faota 
1 haTe already giten regarding the oorrent and past years. 

In the ooming year 1 anticipate a total rerenne, inclnsire of loan operations, for 
Bst 10,66,1 1,000 ; an increase of about Bs. 10 and half lakhs on the rerised estimate of 
the current year. When the members of the Council proceed to eazmine the detail^ they 
wUl at once be strnck by the fact that I base placed excise resenue at Bs. 17 lakfae the 
e»WBS of the figure for the current year, and 1 have no doubt that we shall again hear 
the m that the Gosernment is exporting the sice of drink and drugs to secure revenue. 

The figures are, however, oapable of explanation. It is true that we do anticipate a 
larger revenue from this source. Thanks to improved means of administration we antioi* 
pate an increase of about Ks. 6 lakhs from ordinary sonroes of excise revenue. The 
diflerenoe between this and the figure of Bs. 17 lakhs, which represents jbhe total anti* 
oipated inorease, is the result of a revised system of accounting. Hitherto we have shown 
in the receipts under the bead ** Excise,*' the gain from the sale proceeds of opium, thia 
being the difference between the price paid to the Government of India for opium and the 
receipts obtained by ns. With the separation of Provincial and Central account following 
on the Beforms, we are now showing the total receipts from tne vale of opium on the 
receipt side of the Budget, and the expenditure, that is the price we pay to the Govern- 
ment of India on the expenditure side. This accounts for the iucrease in the figure of 
receipts next year and it will be observed that there is a corresponding inorease on the 
expenditure side. 

** In this oonneotion I should like to quote some figures to indicate the result of onr 
excise policy, a policy which has consistently been the restriction of facilities for supply 
consistently with adequate control and safeguards against illicit tmfllc. Opium is rather a 
prominent question at the present time. In 1918-U its consumption in Bengal amounted 
to 68,406 seers. In 1928-24 the figure was 86,917 seers. In Calcutta itself in the same 
period consumption had been reduced from 21,268 seers to 12,000 seers. Those are strik- 
ing figures, which we attributed to the policy consistently followed in rednoing faoiiitiea 
for supply, in restricting the limits of poBsession and keeping up the price. It is inter- 
esting in this oonneotion to note, that many of our local advisory boards show a marked 
disinoliuation towards reducing facilities for obtaining opium, and direct their activitiea 
more towards abolishing ganja and country spirit shops, and I may mention that we have 
at present under consideration a Bill in regard to opium -smoking of a very drastie 
character, which we propose to put before the Council at an early date. 

The figures relating to country spirit and ganja are no less striking. The eoosump- 
tion of country spirit in 1918-14 was 822,971 gallons; in 1923-24 6-^1, 183 gallons, a 
decrease of 200,000 gallons. The oonsnmption of ganja fell from 118,449 seers in 1918-14 
to 66.619 seers in 1928-24. We may add that were we are considering the introduction of 
the treeta*Bystem in tariff. The fixed fee system has been found unworkable and better 
control will be obtained under the proposed new system. 

Another featnre of some interest in this department is the extended manufacture of 
commercial alcohol. Thia is very satisfactory in view of the severe competition of im- 
ported oommeroial spirit. 

The other main increase we anticipate in our revenues comes from stamps. Trade 
conditions are improving, and we should secure more benefit from our enhanced taxation 
in the ooming year. We expect also to get an increased assignment from the Government 
of India in respect of unified stamps. The present i^ssignment do^^s not adequately 
express the revenue really due to the Government of Bengal from the sale of snoh stampa 
for Provincial trasaotions, I do not think we shall be far wrong in expecting an increase 
of 10 lakhs over the figure for the current year. 

Mr, Bonald added that proposals for expenditure for which provision had been inserted 
in the Bndget contemplated expenditure of Bs. 11,44,11,000, which is Bs. 1,80,00,000 
beyond the revised estimate of the current year and about Bs. 89 lakhs over and above 
their revenue. ** These figures," he said, *'may astonish the Cdunoil, Bs. 186 lak^ 
more than the current year and Bs. 89 lakhs beyond our income." Proceeding, he said 
that the Police Bndget was about Bs, 3 lakhs in excess of the revised estimate of the 
current year. The additional expenditure was due partly to increase in pay consequent 
on the report of the Lee Commission and partly to the rather large provision for travelling 
allowance, but chiefly to the increased expenditure required for additional temporary 
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Mr. 


whieh tt WM toand moeMary to malntoia to dMi with tin stmt . 

in witk that malted from the aotivitiea of the ReTolationarj Party. 

ddiltioaing, he eaid the Ooanoii would doubtleet be more interested in seeins what 
was tO;fiedone in the Transferred Department. His Esoellenoy had no Hinistm bat 
they i tiiight again be appointed and be responsible with him for the administration 
in l9!ilft-26 of funds provided for Transferred sabjeots. They would remember that last 
year Mr. Das put forward a construotive proposal of develxpment and they were* 
anbeequently informed that he (Mr. Donald) was in touch with Air. Das over one partioulsr 
propo^. That proposal had reference to the Public Health esublishment of Ideal 
anthorities in districts, primarily district boards. The proposal was in its essentials on 
the lines which were worked out some time ago by the Director of Public Health. Hb* 
at once put Dr. Bentley on to Mr. Das's suggested scheme and when the members of the 
Council looked into the Budget they would tind, under the head ** Public Health ** the* 
snm of Ba 1,26,000 recurring item for subsidies to district boards for the creation of 
Pnblio Health organisations. 

i have mentioned this particular question of Public Health organisation here as a. 
separate item,*' said Mr. Donald, “ as an indication that wc are not slow (although working 
out may be a slow process) to consider proposals which are put before us by members of 
this Council and that wo are not unmindful of the Transferred Departments and are 
fnlly anxious to do what we can to meet their wants. It will be evidenced from the 
various schemes for which we have made provision." 

** May I here interject that of the new expenditure proposed Rs. 9 lakhs is recurring 
and the balance non-recurring, We cannot provide more recurring expenditure until the 
remission of our annual contribution is assured. It may be difficult to meet even this 
expenditure if we were to pay our contribution and the matter may demand re-examina- 
tion, Now, with two trifling exceptions, the whole of this recurring expenditure is for 
the benefit of the Transferred Departments. If we take the expenditure for the 
year 1925-26 the only figures are as follows :-~Reserved, Rs. 20 lakhs ; Transferred,. 
Bs. 29 and halt lakhs ; or, excluding Civil Works, Reserved, Us. 7 lakhs ; Transferred, 
Bs. 17 and half lakhs. On these figures we may, I think, claim credit that the Govern- 
ment have been attending to the needs of the Transferred Departments.** 


Bengal Budget— General Discussion. 

The CouDcil met on the 26TH FEBRUARY when general disouMioD 
of the budget was taken up. Mr. Nurul Huq Choudhury (Swandut)». 
who spoke first said that this year 63 lakhs had been provided for* contribu- 
tion to the Government of India. For the last four years this contri- 
bution was suspended. Bengal had a growing expenditure but without 
increased revenues. Out of a total income of 1 1 and odd crores 8 crores 
were going to be spent on the Reserved Department and a paltry sum 
of three crores on the Nation Building Departments. Education came* 
the third best. The Police Department came first with a grant of one 
orore 93 lakhs, or 20 per cent of the Revenues of Bengal. Then oame* 
general establishment. The proposal now before the Government wal that 
thjg year there ought to be four and not throe or two Ministers to spend 
three crores. The poor rate payers would think themselves saved if there* 
was one or no Minister at all.” 

Mr. Bijoy Kristo BOSE (Swarajist) in the course of his speech said that 
the idea of iDcreasing the number of Ministers to four instead of giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee for reducing 
the number of the Cabinet to a strength of two Executive Councillors and 
two Ministers was only a sheer waste and a hollow mockery calculated to 
land enchantment to the view where the White-Brown block and seini-Wiiite 
bureaucrats would dazzle respondent within the colours of variegated hue. 

Sir P. 0. MITTER said the Retrenchment Committee recommended tho 
retrenchment of Rs. 98,26,900 in reserved departments, but the Government 
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ft radnetioD of oolj 11| lakha. Ho asked: **WaB it fair id a body 
*ol oo-Oj^Tfttors who were members of the RetrendimeBt Committee 1 If the 
OoTortimeiit did uot look at the problems from the peoples’ point of view 
'tbeo was it any wonder that those who were for non-co-operation would 
have the upper band to-day He also urged remission of the contribution 
of 65 lakhs to the Central Government. 

On the 27TH and 28TH FEBRUARY the House was thinner when 
^neiftl discussion of the Bengal Financial Statement was resumed. Twelves 
speeches by non-officials were made urging more grants for the nation- 
building departments and ^ every speaker pressed for undoing the Meston 
award. Mr. Sudarsan Cbakravarti urged repeal of three new taxes which 
ho described as the illegitimate children of Diarchy. A Government that 
had to impose new taxes from ordinary activities of life must be in a helpless 
estate of bankruptcy and remission of provincial contribution could not save it. 
Mr. F. E James said that the Indian Government’s argument at Geneva 
had been that opium was largely used for medical purposes in rural districts 
where there were few doctors ; but a surprisingly large proportion of opium 
•oonsumption in India was consumed in Calcutta and its environs where that 
Argument did not hold good. 

On the 2ND MARCH Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker (Swarajist) suggested 
that the Government should immediately raise a loan of five crores in the course 
•of a period not exceeding five years for purposes of primary and technical 
education, sanitation and public health, agriculture and industry. The proceeds 
'Of such a loan, he said, should be administered by a trust or trusts com- 
prised specially of elected representatives of the people, with their powers and 
functions defined by a special statute for recoupment of such a loan on a 
thirty years basis and at six per cent, interest. An annual provision of d6i 
lakhs would be necessary to meet the interest and sinking fund charges. 
'Japan had recently floated loans for education, continued the speaker. The 
^Council of England had followed the same policy. In a larger view education 
was not only productive, but created the only true basis of all productions. 
.Mr. Sarkar assured that the loan he proposed would ultimately be more 
profltable to the Government that any number of grand trunk canal schemes, 
by increasing the taxable capacily of the people to a more vital sense of their 
true interests and thus making them more law-abiding. 

Mr. Yilliers, in asking for money for Co-operative Circle Inspectors, 
rsaid that he realised that it was diflScult to stir a country which would sit 
•down under the insult given it by Sir Basil Blackett the other day when be 
practically said that an Indian could not stand up against a European on bis 
merit bnt needed the dice loaded in bis favour. Nothing more gratuitously 
insulting than that it was di£Bcult to conceive and yet he h^ not heard one 
word of protest in the House. 

The Finance Member replying said that remission of provincial contri- 
bution by Rs. 68,00,000 resulted in a surplus of Rs. 50,00,000 and they 
would be able to meet the needs of the Transferred departments. He promised 
Assistance to schemes that would be framed by the Ministers when appointed. 

A supplementaty grant of Rs. 7,80,000 was voted without discussion. 

The Council then adjourned till the 1 7th. March. 






MR. DAS-S MANIFESTO 

Swarajists and Bengal Ministry. 


ijbr soma time iiaat there had been going on a paraistent and palpably 
falet vbport that the Swanyista were about to give up their policy ao far 
follow^ in the Bengal Legialative Counoil and that they were thinking ol 
accepting office aa Miniatera. Thia ran to auoh an extent that a public denial 
became imperative and on the 36th February Mr. J. M. Sen Qupta with, 
some prominent Swarajiat Membera left Calcutta for Patna to confer with 
Mn C. B. Dm on the aituation. Day after next i.«., on the 28th February, 
Mr. C. B. Dm iaaued the following atatemeiit with regard to the poaition oi 
hia party in the Bengal Council : — 


Mr. C. R. Dat't Manilaato. 


Aa there seems to be some misconception as to the fatui'e policy of the Bengal 
Swarajya Party, 1 hasten to deolare that there will be no change in our policy or pro- 
gramme. We shall neither accept office nor shall support the formation of any Ministry. 
On the contrary we shall oppose by every means thn formation of any Ministry, stable or 
otherwise, unless and until the present system of Ooveriimeut is alteretl, or there is a 
settlement between the Government and the people of this province based on a real change 
of heart, without which there can be no guarauieii for complete self-government. 

As regards the members of other parties. I cannot conceive how any Indian with any 
self-respect can think of accepting office, or Indp in the formation of a Ministry, when a 
large number of oar young public men, including two members of the Counoi), have been 
imprisoned without an opportunity being given to them to prove their innocence in an 
open court of law. 

Id tbe meantime activities of parties other than the Swarrviists, in oontieo* 
tion with the constitution of a Ministry in Bengal, continued unabated. Several 
meetings of Hindu and Moslem members of the Council who supported the 
Oovt. resolution for Ministers’ salaries were held from 26 Feb. to 2nd March. 
Those Moslem & non-Moslem members who supported the Govt, motion on 
the 17th February and who called themselves Liberals made no seoret of their 
intention of opposing the Ministry if it was formed from members of the 
Independent Party who did not vote for Dyaroby. As to the Independents, 
some of them made no seoret of their intention of aooepting office provided 
it were offered and if a coalition with the Liberals could be formed. 

The proposal to have two Moslem and one Hindu Minister or uie$ utraa 
seemed unpopular in all quarters and the opinion was expressed that a stable 
Ministry in Bengal depended on the representation of tbe two communities 
being equal. 

Sir P. C. Mitter, an ex-Minister, who as the president of the Non- 
Mahomedan Liberal Party of the Bengal Legislative Council wm authorised 
by the Party to subject the views of the Party to H. E. the Governor 
regarding the lormatiop of a stable Ministry in Bengal, said that he was not 
willing to accept office, his principal rcMon for refusal being that under the 
present financial adtjustment it was exceedingly difficult for a Minister to do 
useful work. He felt that he would be more useful to the country if he 
did not in the present politioal condition accept office. 

While meetings were being held and speculation was rife m to who 
will win the laurel ol ministership, on the 9th March it was officially 
announced that His Excellency the Governor of Bengal had appoint^ Nawab 
Bahadur Sayid Nawab Ali Ghoudhury, Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., 

Baja Manmatha Nath Bay Chaudhuri of Santosh, M L.C., to ^ Ministew. 
The Nawab Bahadur will have charge of the Agriculture and Industnea 
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•and Education Departments and Biya Manmatha Nath Bay of the Local 
•SeU*OoTemmeiit> MediMit Excise and Public Works Departments. 

In announcing it His Exoellenoy issued the following statement : — 

H. & the Govemot** Statement 

In annooDCing the names of those whom he has appointed as Ministers in Bengal, 
'His Sxoeilenoy desires to explain the principles on which he has proceeded in making 
his selectioni and at the same time to clear up certain points affecting the relations 
between Ministers and the Legislative Council. The normal constitutional procedure is 
ifor the party or group which has secured the approval of the electorate to its political 
dlirogramme by winning the majority of elected seats to take office, and carry out the 
programme on which the election was contested and won. At the last geneial election not 
one political party or group secured a clear majority over all others, but the Swaraj paity 
•seonred more seats tnan any other single group, and were entitled, therefore, to be con- 
t suited Crst regarding the formation of a ministry. They not only refused to accept office 
'themselves, but have repeatedly announced their determination to vote against any 
'Ministry, however composed, at the present time. It was useless, therefore, to consult 
them a second time. 

His Excellency, however, invited the opinions of every other group in the Council, 
;and of several representative individuals as well. The opinions he received showed no 
nnanimity, although there was a large measure of agreement on certain points. It was 
^agreed that to ensure the stability of the Ministry the Hindu and Mahomedan communities 
.should be equally represented in it, some recommending two Ministers and some four. 
His Exoellenoy decided that the work to be done would not justify the appointment of 
Jour Ministers. For the first six months of last year two Ministers found it quite possible 
to administer the Transferred subjects, and for the last six months the administration of 
these subjects had been undertaken without difficulty by His Excellency himself with the 
rMsbtance of the members of his Executive Council. During this time, however, the 
work of the Ministers outside their departments bad not been carried on at all, and 
Hia Excellency recognises that two Ministers cannot be expected to administer their 
'departments efficiently and at the same time evolve new schemes of policy and attend to 
xtheir duties in the Legislative Council and in the constituencies. 

Council Secretaries. 

In order, therefore, to provide sufficient staff for all this work to be performed 
^adequately, His Exoellenoy proposes to appoint in addition to the two Ministers two 
Council beci-etaries, and to ask the Legislative Council to provide them with suitable 
I' salaries out of the provision in the Budget for the salary of a thiid Minister. One will be 
n Mahomedan and one a Hindu, and their names will be published as soon as they have 
been approved by the new Ministers. There will thus be both a Mahodedan and a Hindu 
'member associated in the administration of each Transferred subject. 

As this is the first time that Council Secretaries have been appointed in Bengal, it is 
ineoessary to explain the status and functions it is proposed to assign to them. It is 
intended that they should have the status assigned in England to a Parliamentary Under- 
secretary. They will be wholetime officers, and will deal with such subjects as the 
: Ministers may decide to allot to them. They will be responsible to the Legislative Council 
in the same way as the Ministers and will stand or fall with the Ministry as a whole. 
^At the same time they will not relieve the Ministers of their responsibility for the general 
'policy of the departments which may be assigned to them. 

In selecting the two Ministers whom be has appointed His Exoellency has been 
influenced by two considerations : (l)— That the late Ministers, although they enjoyed the 
^^mplete confidence of the Governor and of the group to which they belonged, failed to 
eeoore the confidence of the Legislative Council as a whole when they were in office, and 
.•«re therefore ineligible for reappointment at the present time; (2) that as a result of 
the advice whioh he has received the Ministers whom be has selected out of those who 
were available appeared likely to reoeive the largest measure of support from the varioua 
gjoupe, which, on the 17th February last, declared tbemaelves in favour of the re-eatablish- 
^anent d a Ministry. 

Ministers and Connoil. 

It is neoessary to add some explanation of the relations between tbe new Mlnistera 
And tb6*Legi8lative OounoiL The members of the Council will probably wish to know 
'what opportanities will be available for them to express their confidence or otherwise in 
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mmw Ministry. There are three ways in whidi the Legislative Ooaaeil oaii record its 
«lp|nNml or disapproval o! Ministers. The first is by a definite motion of oensue. wbioh 
wMd have to take its ohanoe in the ballot at the beginning of each session with other 
noMons and resolntion. The second is by moving the adjournment of the Honee in order 
to express disapproval of the acts or policy of the Ministers. This is an nnsatisfactorv 
method, as snob a motion can be Ulked ont unless a two thirds majority of the Council 
<}ad be obtained for a closure. The third and most batisfactory method is on the motion 
for the grant for Ministers* salaries in the Budget of each year. All that is reqnireii to test 
the opinion of the Council on this point is a single motion for the reduction of the demand 
by a nominal sum such as Bs. lOO. If this is carried, it will indicate that the Miuistcrs 
do not possess the confidence of the Cocnoil and the present Ministers have accepted office 
on the understanding that if suoh a motion is carried against them they will resign. The 
power of refusing the whole of the demand for Ministers* salaries is a necessary feature of 
the Constitntion, and is designed to provide the Gonnoil with a means of enforcing 
their wishes in the event of the Ministry refusing to resign after the Council hi5 
demonstrated in other ways that it does not poBsess their confidence. This power, however, 
should not be used to indicate a vote of censure, except in the last resort, beoanse the 
effect of refusing all salaries is not only to force the resignation of the existing Ministers, 
but to prevent the appointment of any sacoessors. This has been demonstrated in the 
last session of the Council. The number of Ministers is not primarily the concern of the 
Legislative Gounoil, but is the prerogative of the Governor, It is, however, open to the 
Legislative Council to indicate by means of a resolution their desire for either a larger or 
n smaller number. 

One right is definitely granted to the Council by statute. That is the right of fixing 
the rate of remuneration of all Ministers within the maximum prescribcil by the Act. Up 
to now Ministers in Bengal have been paid the maximum salary allowed by the Act, aud 
A demand for this amount will be made in this year*B Budget. In the event of the Council 
wishing to fix a smaller amount, this can be done by a motion to reduce the dcmauil to 
the figure desired. In order that there may be no misonderstamling, it is perhaps 
desirable to explain in advance what view the Government will take of the action of the 
Council in certain eventualities. 

(1) If the demand for the Ministers* salaries is again rejected in toto, the Government 
will regard this as an indication that the Council refuses to provide salaries for any 
Ministers. In that case His Excellency will apply to the Government of India to re- 
transfer all Transferred subjects under Devolntion Kule 6, and if this is done Bengal 
would thereafter be governed by the Governor-in-CouiiciJ. Any motion to riMiuce the 
salaries of Ministers to less than Ks. 3,000 a month will similarly be regarded by the 
^Government as a refusal on the part of the Council to provide adequate salaries for atiy 
Ministers, and if carried will have a similar result. 

(3) If a motion to reduce the amount payable to a Minister by any sum between 
Be. 1,000 and Bs, 2,000 a month is carried, this will be accepted by the Government as 
the figure at which the Council desires to fix the remuneration of the Ministers. 

(8) If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by a nominal sum 
between Be. 1 and Bs. 100 is carried, this will be regarded by the Government as indica- 
ting a vote of censure on the Ministers, who will then resign and others will be appointed 
in their place. The opinion of the Council on their successors can be expressed either by 
A nominal reduction of Bs. 1,000 in one of the demands for the Transferred subjects 
which has still to be voted, or later when a supplementary demand is made in the next 

.session for the nominal sum which has been reduced. 

The Swarajist View. 

With reference to the appointment of the two Ministers above named and 
two paid Council Secretaries, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Secretary, Bengal Swa^ 
Party, said that the Ministers were unsafe unless they had two paid Secreto- 
ries. It was the belief of the Government that by suoh an arrangement the 
Ministry would be saved in return for that patronage. Mr. Sen xupta 
characterised the proposal as smacking of bribery and said that ib y oobo 
would such conduct be tolerated for the purpose of supporting a Ministry 0 
minority. In his opinion the Ministry would bo thrown out again. 
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Voting on Demands for Gianls. 

The BsDgsl Legislative CouDoil re-assembled on the 17TH MARCH 
to ooQsider demands for grants. The newly appointed Ministers. Nawab 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri and Riga Manmatha Nath Boy Chaodhuri of Santosh 
took their seats on the Treasury benches. When the ^a of Santosh took 
the oath of allegiance, there was cheering from official side and cries of 
** Shame " from the Swartgist benches. The president welcomed Mr. C. R. 
Das back after his recent illness. 

The Hon'ble the Maharaja of Nadia moved that Rs. 35,47,000 be granted 
for expenditure under Land Revenue. There were 92 motions for refusal or 
reduction. The first eight amendments relating to Land acquisition establish- 
ment were lost. 

Of the 92 motions for reduction or refusal in Laud Revenue only one 
urging reduction of the demand of Rs. 20,05,000 under Survey Settlement 
by Rs. 2,50,000 was cari'ied by 78 votes to 41. 23 motions were lost and 
others were withdrawn or not moved. 

The Raia of Santosh, Minister, moved that Rs. 25,77,000 be granted 
for expenditure under Excise. He assured the Council that he would do 
his utmost to further the cause of temperance. All possible reduction in the 
superior staff had been effected and a further would be effected consistent 
with efficient administration of the department. There had been a stiung 
feeling against the excise policy of the Government. The situation had been 
to some extent aggravated by opinion of the Conference at Geneva. He 
would not be sparing in his efforts to take all possible and practical steps to 
further the cause of Temperance and to hasten the advent of various reforms 
they had in view, but unless new sources of taxation could be found, it would 
be dangerous to launch a scheme of totd prohibition. 

Several motions for reduction were lost and one urging demand of 
Rs. 25,680 under Superintendence be reduced by one rupee was carried, by 
58 votes to 51 votes. 

On the 18TH MARCH discussion of amendments on the excise demand 
was resumed. One amendment refusing the demand of Rs. 10,000 for re- 
wards given to excise officers resulted in a tie. The cut was declared 
lost by the President’s casting vote. The next amendment reducing the same 
demand by Rs. 5,000 was carried, 62 voting for and 59 against it. 

Maulvi Wahed Hossain (Swarajist), criticised the opium policy of the 
Government in moving a reduction under the demand of Rs. 14,00,000 under 
head ' cost price of opium ' supplied to Excise Department. He said that 
the excise policy of the Government was responsible for the wide distribution 
of intoxicating drugs in the country. So long as opium and its derivatives 
were product in excess of medical and scientific needs of the world, so 
long would that excess be used for vicious purposes. The conclusion arrived 
at by the Opium Conference was that the solution of the problem lay not in 
the regulation of consumption, but in the limitation of production. The 
Indian representatives at the Conference accepted this principle with reser- 
vation which was not justified. The distribution of opium worth fourteen 
lakhs of Rupees was nothing but exploiting the vices of the people. 

Mr. F. E. James hoped that the Government and the Minister would 
take early steps to institute an enquiry into the consumption of opium among 
th6 industrial population of the country. Now that the matter was being 



VOTIX^G ON DEMANDS 

d ijfejit ad in the Legidatiye AsBemUy saggeeted an impattial enquiry into 
tliifurhole question* 

^ V Minister in reply said that in spite of the responsibility shouldered 
on him he was still a great friend of the temperance oause and he would 
alirivs try his le?el best to do what he could during the tenure of his office. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The demands under forests and stamps were granted without any out. 
The Council was considering the registration demand when it adjourned. 

On the 19TH MARCH the Council resumed discussion of the remain* 
ing fourteen motions urging reduction of the demand of Rs. 19,19,000 for 
Registration. The first recording of votes was on a motion moved by a 
Swarajist refusing the demand of Rs. 6,000 for a new Sub-Registry office. 
It was pointed out that the Bengal Retrenchment Committee has suggested 
the abolition of 12 existing Sub-Registry offices ; but the Minister instead 
of giving effect to this recommendation wanted a new officer. It was 
negatived by 64 for and 68 against. This demand was granted without 
any out. 

The Hon*ble the Finance Member then made a demand of Rs. 1 6,000 
for expenditure under the scheduled taxes. This amount was required for 
the Calcutta Turf Club to make collection for taxes on racing. The motion 
for refusal was negatived. 

The Ministers’ Salaries. 

There was a prolonged discussion on the point of order when the Huri’ble 
Sir Hugh Stephenson moved that a sum of Rs. 96,17,800 be granted for 
expenditure under the head General Administration. This demand included 
the salaries of Ministers and the Council Secretaries. In bis speech Sir 
Hugh Stephenson referred to the amendments on the agenda on Ministers’ 
salaries. This gave an opportunity to several members to raise various 
question on the points of order. 

The first point was whether the Hon’ble Member could refer to and 
discuss on the amendments which had not been moved. 

After a lengthy discussion the President gave a ruling that he could not 
shut the Hoij’ble Member from mentioning or referring to the amendments 
on the agenda ; but the Hon’ble Member could not prejudice them and 
discuss them. 

The second point related to the fixing of the salaries of Council Seore* 
taries. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said that these wore new appointments. 
Their appointments rested with the Governor, but their salaries rested with 
the Council. He asked whether the Hon’ble Member was entitled to make a 
demand for the salaries of Council Secretaries before they were appointed 
and referred to Section 80-B of the Government of India Act. 

The President gave a ruling against Mr. Sen Gupta. 

The Hon’ble Sir Hugh Stephenson in making this demand said that as 
regards Ministers’ salaries they had fixed the amount as originally fixed by 
Lord Ronaldshay and which the previous Ministers had drawn. There had 
been a good deal of confusion and confused issues with regaid to the Ministers 
and the Ministry. The Council had idready decided on the 17th February 
that there should be Ministers. What the Government wanted to know was 
whether the Council still maintained that deeision» what was the suitable 
■alary of Ministers and whether the Council had confidence in the present 
two Ministers. 
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Aa ragarda the Connoil SeoretMes the Goyarnment had fixed their salary 
at Re. 2«000. They should be wholetime men like Parliament Seoretaries. 
If the Council did not want such men* it could reduce their ealarias. The 
Hon’ble Member then referred to the Governor's household expenditure and 
said the demand was necessary to maintain the recognised standard of dignity 
of the Governor. 

The Hon'ble Member had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 23RD MARCH the House was full when the Council re-assembled 
and seats on hath galleries e^ere occupied. A large crowd also assembled 
outside to know the result of voting on the Ministers' salaries. Before that 
item there were 20 motions of reduction or refusal of various demands* but 
none of them were moved. 

Babu Nalinl Ranjan SAREAR moved that the demand of Jts. If28*000 
on the Head “ Ministers— pay of officers— 2 Ministers ” be reduced by 
Rs. 1,27|998. In the course of a lengthy speech he said that no advance 
bad been made under dyarchy. The ex-Ministers even gave evidence before 
the Muddimari Committee lamenting their lot. Under dyarchy the Govern* 
ment was going on by arresting many young workers and crushing the 
manhood of the nation. There was no justification for the continuance of 
dyarchy. As before brute force alone still ruled with all its nakedness. No 
famine ration would satisfy the politically famished people of Bengal. 

Dr. Eumud Banker RAY said that by refusing the pay of the Ministers 
they were showing their dislike for dyarchy. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, supporting, referred to the charges made 
against those who voted against the Ministers on the last two occasions. Tho 
first charge was in respect of the communal question. So far as the Swarajists 
were concerned they were not actuated by communal or party question. This 
question had been raised for catching votes. The real point was that those 
who brought this charge were themselves guilty of it. It had also been said 
that in attempting to kill dyarchy they were following an evil genius. It 
bad been further said that the obstruction policy was based 6n hatred. Ths 
Swarajists were fighting against the hateful non-co-operation with Indians. 
All superior services were reserved for men coming from England. Raw 
youths coming from English Univerities were put on the top of Sir J. C. Bosfr 
and Sir P. C. Roy. There could not be good will without equality. It could 
not be, so long as there was race arrogance on one side and subservience 
on the other. 

Mr. Travers said the Europeans as a party were opposed to the policy 
of obstruction. The result of that policy would be remote possibility of 
revolution. Secondly, the British people might give complete independence 
but the Europeans here wanted stable Ministry. Kumar Shibsekhareswar 
by supporting the motion wanted to put a check on extravagant expenditure 
of the Government and to give expression of no-confidence to Ministers. , 
Mr. Campbell said the present constitution should not be condemned until 
better proofs were produced to prove that it was unworkable. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, an ex-Minister, in supporting the motion said there was* 
no possibility of getting a Ministry under the conditions prevailing and 
suggested a conference among all parties to disarm opposition. 

Mr. Villiers said that Dyarchy was a test of India's capacity for self-^ 
government. The Europeans would join Swarcgists in killing Dyarchy if m 
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Mnelllof time it waa found wanting and tinirorkeble. But wlongitwaa. 
not (nillleoTed thejr were net going to kill it. 


Ifs. G. K. Dab's spasoH 


Mr. 0. B. DAS Mid : Hr. Pnaident,— Sir, in ipita ot mj ill-bMltli I fMl 
to WJ jMt one or two words on tbe motion before the House. Mr. Faslul Hoq's iDeeoh ” 
been oriticiaed very severely by some of my friends His point of view is entirely 
from mine, bat i fail to nnderstand why his position should be regarded as so unintelliirihiit 
1 can understand his position although I differ from him. All argnments that I'ha^ 
heard UMlay in favour of Dyarohy is that the nation- bailding departments must be workeZ^ 
eomeUiing must be done for the good of the people, for the goorl of the masses and so ^ 
Mr. Faslul Huq’s position is that unless there is a^ stable Ministry, nnlesa the oondition 
which can make that little good possible, it is no use trying for it. (Cries of hear hear! 
The ground upon which I sn^rt the motion is different, as I shall explain immediately 
but lean understand Mr. Hnq's position. 1 respeot it and do not sm any reason why 
ench severe criticism should be levelled against him. ' ^ 


Sir Provash Hitter’s Position. 

But if I can nnderstand Mr. Hnq’s position I must say that I cannot understand Sir 
Provash Chandra Mitter’s. (Hear, hear). What, after all, is his position ? Mr. Huq be- 
lieves in Dyarchy ; Sir Provash does not believe in Dyarohy. Sir Provash has said it so- 
often and he repeated it to*day. Let mo quote from his evidence before the Muddiman 
Committee. He says: I am definitely of opinion that Dyarohy has failed. I am 

farther of opinion that the difficulties of running Dyarchy will grow more and more in 
fntnre. And in his oral evidence he said that he had always condemned Dyarchy. He has- 
repeated the same thing to-day. He has referred to something which he calls principle, 
but may I ask on what principle can one say “ I have always condemned Dyarohy, ido 
not believe in Dyarohy. Dyarchy is unworkable and yet I undertake to work It f (Cries 
of hear, hear). If you undertake it, it must be on a footing that some good may come oat 
of it, and if some good may come out of it, why call it unworkable ? I fail to nnderstand 
the logic of his position. If you really condemn it, condemn it not only in words, but In 
action also. The vote that will be cast to-day will be taken by tbe Qovernment as an 
indication as to what you think. If you say 1 condemn dyarchy why say 1 must work it 
out for what it is worth ? If it is worth anything at all you have got no right to condemn 
it. Why do you then condemn it 7 Ton have no right to condemn it, but if you condemn 
dyarchy stand up like a man and say, I condemn it. 1 refuse my co-operation because I 
condemn it because it is the system which can bring no good to the country. I could have- 
appreciated Sir Provash taking up the position. 

The Swarajist View 

With regard to the Swarajist view, much criticism has been levelled not only to-day,, 
but ever and ever again. My surprise is that my friends do not get sick of such criticism.. 
It only shows that they are thoroughly ignorant of the Swarajist literature. It has been 
said that our only point is destruction. It betrays such utter ignorance of tbe Swarajist- 
position that it is difficult to reply to it. We destroy. Why do we want to destroy 7 What 
do we want to get rid of 7 We want to get rid (d this system which does no good, which) 
can do no good. We destroy it because we want a system which can be worked with success. 
It is because wo want a system which will enable ns to do good to the masses. Can yon lay 
your hands on your breasts and say that you can do anything for the masses under tbe 
present system 7 What have you yourself done 7 It was tried for three years and Sir 
Provash Chandra Mitter was one of the Ministers. May I ask in what way tbe condition of 
the masses had been improved 7 Has there been more education, have they grown intO' 
anything, has their position been better off financially 7 No, you have not got power. You. 
know you have got no power. You cannot do any good to the people in tbe present cir- 
cumstances. This is sham bosiness altogether. On tbe one hand the Ministm 
ponsible to the people, but without funds they cannot do anything. So the Mtto-bnildinj 
departments may be made over to the Ministers, but funds are in the hands of the remryed 
side and when people say nothing has been done for them in the way of natlun-buildlng 
schemes, the Government can always turn round and say, there are your Ministers. It 
iu a beautiful system. (Cries of hear, hear). A threat has bew held out to us thM tho 
Transferred Departments will be taken back by the (government. What I ^ 
is what harm will that do to you if these departments are taken up and run by the oovem- 
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Blent f They ova oxlIt do m little m eoold be done by Einieten and when the people get- 
*d1lietitteetion they have to looh to the Gavernment. We txmnsfer along with theee 
•departmenta reeponeibilitiea also on the Government. It will be for them to answer tibm 
-question that will be put to them which is now being answered by the Ministers. They 
^cannot do it. They oannot do anything. They have not got money to do anything* They 
«huive not opportunity to do good to the people and yet they are entrusted with *Hhe nation* 
ibuilding de^itments/* a big phrase, ** nation-building departments.’* Under eiroum- 
rstanoes in which it is impossible to build up anything, my answer to those who ask why 
X want to destroy is this : 1 want to destroy because this is occupying a plaoe in this 
rotten structure, so that a beautiful mansion may be erected on it. (Applause). Hay I 
4 Wik how else a beautiful building can be built op without pulling down a rotten structure 
which has already occupy the place 1 You cannot. Therefore, there is no sense in that 
criticism, Destruction. We do not want to destroy merely. It is a gross libel on the 
Bwarajist Members to say that we want only to obstruct. We want to destroy in order 
that we may be able to build up. We want to obstruct because we may get opportunity 
•of construction. It is to my mind a principle as simple as it can be ; but what is the 
•difficulty in my friends to realise it, 1 cannot make out. 

Look at the history of any country, look at the history of England. This sort of 
thing has gone on there, and no people has ever come to power without obstruction. It 
Is a wicked and pernicious system ; but one thing and one method was good for England, 
because it brought freedom for the English people. ' But that very thing is bad for this 
•country because wicked Swarajists apply it. Then I have been asked one question : I will 
.not take much of your time because I feel already exhausted. One question has been put 
to me. First of all it is this : the principle of co-operation has been extolled by Sir 
Provash and other speakers. May I point out for the last time (1 think it is the thousand 
time that 1 am speaking on it) that 1 am not opposed to co-operation, but co-operation is 
:not possible under this system. (Cries of hear, hear). If you drop the prefix ‘‘co” 
then I can understand it. Ot herwise I do not understand how it is possible to co-operate 
•under these circumstances. Does co-operation merely mean submission f Does the 
-Government give up anything ? No, they must have everything in their way. Co-opera- 
tion means that you people of India most follow them and submit to them. 1 never 
understood the word * co-operation ’ in that sense and I say that I want to co-operate. 
Put me in the way of honest co-operation. Co-operation, honest co-operation, cannot be 
•offered now to-day. It cannot be because your system does not allow it. It can be done 
when you have improved your system, when there is real give and take, when there is 
/anxiety on the part of the Government to relieve distress of the people, when there is 
anxiety on the part of the Government to recognise the rights of the Indian people. But 
what do we find now 7 There is no such desire at all. Every cry for freedom must be 
-checked. Every attempt to make ourselves free must be carried on. Every effort on our 
part to work our salvation must be treated as criminal offence and under those circum- 
stances you ask lor co-opeiation of the people. What co-operation can they give you, 
thoM who say that they want to co-operate with you 7 Do yon think so 7 1 do not 
believe that sincere co-operation is possible under the circumstances ; but 1 will not allow 
.you to say that the Swarajists are against co-operation. They want to co-operate as 
honourable men. They want to co-operate with a Government which is honourable, 
which is for the people, (applause), which is bent upon doing got d to the people. That 
:is the kind of government with which the Swarajists are willing to co-operate. 

Another friend has asked me what will be the effect of killing dyarchy. Well, it 
reminds me of a question which was put to an Indian sage in ancient times. He was a 
'.follower of God Krishna and one of bis disciples asked him what is the good of seeing 
Krishna. His answer was seeing Krishna is the good of seeing Krishna. £(ere it is that 
we want a little constitution, a free constitution, a constitution in which honourable men 
*e)an work with honourable friends and we say that the whole field is not covered with sham 
•constitution. Tbe effect of killing Dyarchy is to enable that beautiful mansion to be 
•constructed. It is not very difficult to understand if yon leave out your race prejudice^ 
if yon take the good of the country to heart, if you put yourselves tbe simple question 
Ttbat after all tbe Government must mean a Government by the people, for the people, and 
for the good of the people. If yon accept that it will be ea^ to understand what tbe 
•effeot of killing dyarchy will be. 

A further question has been put to me. What are yon going to do, after killing 
-dyaroby, that is as ciroumstanoes develop. Wbat we want we will do and what we want 
Aot^to do will not do. We make no secret of it. Even if tbe House decides it to-day against 
this motion we tbe Swarajists will always adopt this attitude. This system is bad. This 
cystem is wicked and as honourable men, as honest men, we cannot co-operate with tbe 
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bunder this systeiiL Thnt U the poBition ot the SMT^raiitU. We are aikeii 
^ do neat if thie motion is passed, If it is aeoepted. There are onl/two wt 
to ti» jOowrnment, either to take back the Transferred Departments for woioh I shall be 
glad. Then all the iniquities of this system, the responsibility of this system will be on the- 
SoTOhunent who storted it. If on the other hand they order a dissolution 1 shall also b) 
eqiuUly glMl becanse that means as I believe and on that point 1 am in entire agreement 
with the Government of Bengal,^ namely, that the Swarajists would oome back in over- 
whelming majority. (Cries of hear, hear.) So, that would be to our advantage also. One^ 
of these two things must follow and then there is the country behind. My friends who put 
the questions to me think that the Council is everything in this country. It is not, I 
have been told that the Conservative Government will not be coerced. I do not know that. 
I do not want them to be coerced. I do not want any number of honourable men to bo- 
coerced by anything ; but surely even the Conservative politicians must sec. that there is- 
such a thing as the will of the people and that in the end the will of the people must be 
carried out. 1 do not oarc whether it is Conservative Government or the Liberal Govern- 
ment or the Labour Government. These are empty words so far as I am concerned. I 
am for giving effect to the will of the people. That will must be declared often and often, 
and in as many ways as the will of the people may be declared and I venture to think 
that no CKivernment in the world, Conservative or Liberal or Labour, ctn for ever despise 
the will of a great country like India. (Loud applause and prolonged cheers). 


On behalf of Government the Hon. Sir H. Stephenson said that he did 
not propose to follow the argument of Babu Nalini Ranjan Sarkar or to 
comment on Mr. Sen Gupta’s hymn of hate. As regards the speeches of Bai 
Harendra Nath Ghaudhuri, and Kumar Shibshekareswar l^i, they both 
agreed on a certain salary for the Ministers. -The Kumar might or might not 
get an opportunity to pass a vote of censure on the present Ministers but 
in fact the Kumar himself had shown that he had no grievance against them. 
With regard to Mr. Fazlul Haq’s speech he had endeavoured to find even 
one small reason why Mr. Haq had changed his mind since February 17. 
The only reason was the old saying that those whom the gods love die 
young. Mr. Fazlul Haq’s only reason for killing dyarchy now was that he 
loved it so much. Government had tried to put before the House a clear 
issue but Mr. Fazlul Huq had tried to cloud the issue. Mr. Haq said he would 
vote against the Minister s altogether not that be did not want Ministera 
but because he thought that something might turn up. That brought him 
back to Babu Nalini Ranjan Sarkar’s speech in which the latter said thero 
was considerable doubt as to the ooDsequences of the vote and he used the 
words ** backward province.” Whether that was meant as a rod herring or 
whether it arose out of ignorance, he (Sir Hugh) did not know but thera 
was no question of declaring Bengal to be a backward province. 


Motion Carried. 

The amendment for the total refusal of the Ministers* Salaries was then 
put to vote and the President declared in favour of the Noes.^ Hardly 
had he pronounced ** The Noes have it ” many of the Nationalists^ stooef 
up and demanded a division. Amidst echoing cheers and intense jubil^ 
tion on the part of the Nationalists — some European members ahK) joined 
in Bpoi*t — the President declared the result of^ the diWsion, 69 for th^ 
amendment and 63 against— the amendment is carried. * 

Sir Hugh Stephenson next withdrew the demand of 
for salary of the Council Secretaries. The original demand of 96,17,^ 

for General Administration as amended by making reduction of Rs. 2,l8,OW 

was carried. 
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Next dey, the 24TH MABCH. the Ministers did not ettend the Goitnoil, 
e^ipeiently as a rasnlt ol yesterday's resolution. Several CoundUora were 
4^bsehti and the galleries were almost empty. 

Ilie Hon. Sir Abdur Bahim moved that Be. 64>80»0()0 be granted under 
Jtdministration ol Justioe. 

Mr. Narul-Haq Chowdhury moved that the demand of Bs. 2»000 
under the head High Court Judges’ Travelling Allowance be refused. He 
•discussed the general policy followed in the High Court* and said that the 
Council had no control over the Court It was part and parcel of the 
^Government of India* but being within the jurisdiction of Bengal* the Pro* 
vince had to provide the money. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Nur-ul-Haq also moved that the demand of Bs. 42*000 for the 
Solicitor to the Government be reduced by Bs. 18*000. His object was to 
Indianise the appointment* which had been held by a European firm of 
eoUoitors. The motion was carried by 52 votesto 45. 

In the debate on the Police Budget* which came up for discussion after 
•dusk* the Government were defeated in every motion moved by the Swari^* 
ists. The debate was dull* and many European members and officials had 
left the Council Chamber. The Swarajists succeeded in effecting seven 
reductions in the Police demand of Bs. 1*70*12*000. The demand of Bs. 
72,400 for the pay of Deputy and Assistant Commissioners* Calcutta Police, 
was reduced by Bs. 10*000* the demand of Bs. 2,40*700 for Superintendents 
was reduced by Be. 2 lakhs, the demand of Bs. 1*73,900 for the pay of 
Inspectors was reduced by Bs. 10*000 and the demand of Bs. 25,600 for the 
temporary force was reduced by Bs. 20*000. Another demand of Bs. 86*000 
for travelling allowance was refused* as also a demand of Bs. 4*000 for 
aupplies of arms and accoutrements. In all these motions the voting was 
48 for and 41 against. The reductions totalled Bs. 3*40*000. 

On the 25TH MABCH, the remaining Budget demands under Police 
was considered. The success of the Swaraj Party at the rising of the Council 
last evening owing to the absence of the European and official members 
iserved as an object lesson* and the Government benches were full to-day 
from the commencement of the meeting. 

The first three amendments referred to the Biver and Dock Police* and 
were negatived. Two amendments in regard to the demand for the Police 
Training School were also rejected by 56 votes to 48. Another motion 
refusing the demand of Bs. 31 ,65,000 under Presidency Police was negatived, 
418 also one urging a reduction of the demand of Bs. 1,64*000 under . Super 
rintendence by Bs. 82,000. 

SWARAJXBTS AND NATIONALISTS WALK OUT. 

There was an unfortunate incident during the discussion on the Police 
^rant on this day. The Swarajists and Nationalists walked out and the 
Police grant and seven other demands were consequently passed without 
•discussion. Thera were over 250 amendments to those demands* but the 
ineml^rs were not present to move them and the Council* which then con- 
aiiM mainly of officials and European and nominated members* agreed to 
*the demands. 

Mr. A. C. Baneijee (Nationalist), in moving that the demand of Bs. 
2*91*000 for the temporary district intelligence staff be refused* said that the 
detective department was not liked by the people for whose benefit it was 
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tljiitiin aA The people did not want it, beeeote they thought that it wee e 
department. It wae a department the oitenaible obfeot of which wes 
i|ii detect crime, but they found that in some ceses at all events its activities 
4^ identified in manufacturing evidence more than detecting crime. 

Sir Hugh StepheUson asked whether it was a Parliamentary expression 
to say that their activities were concerned in manufacturing evidence. 

The President said that he did not hear what Mr. Baneijee had said, 
but if he had used that expression ha (the President) could not allow it 

Mr. Baneijee : I did not make any general charge. All that I said 
was that in some oases at all events their activities were concerned in 
manufacturing evidence. 

The President : I cannot allow that Mr. Baneijee, you must withdraw it 

Mr. Baneijee said that he was not going to withdraw it, bemuse it was 
not a general charge, and, secondly, he was in a position to substantiate it 
from judgments of the High Court. 

This was followed by loud cries of Obey the Chair,** from the Euro- 
pean members, to which the Swangists retorted by loud cries of “Stop 
howling.” While this was going on the President again told Mr. Baneijee 
to withdraw his remark. Mr. Baneijee refused, and while the President 
was standing he began to argue. 

The President : Mr. l^neijee, will you obey the Chair t 

Mr. Baneijee : I will not sit down. I would rather walk out of the 
House. But I beg of you to be more courteous to me. 

Mr. Baneijee then left the hall. After this several Swar^list and 
Nationalist members simultaneously asked the President*B ruling as to whether 
they could suppoit their observations with facts and figures. While the 
President was answering another member rose. 

The President : If the hon. members will try to respect the authority 
of the Chair, we shall get on much better. 


Mr. Akhil Chunder Dutt : May I have your ruling. 

The President : You are interrupting me. I shall not give any ruling 
so long as the House cannot conduct proceedings in an orderly manner. 
When I am on my legs replying to a point of order another member rises 
And interrupts me. That is a most disorderly proceeding, and 1 cannot allow it. 

The Nationalists and Swangists then walked out of the Chamber in 
A body and came back after 10 minutes amidst ironical cheers from the 
opposite side, which were' received with cries of “ Shame on you** from the 
Swarajists benches. 

Mr. Nishit Sen asked the President for a ruling on the point raised before. 

The President : I must have an apology from those who interrupt 
me before I give any ruling. The first thing that is learnt in any legislative 
Assembly is respect for the Chair, and if the Chair is treated with disrespect, 
AS WAS done by Mr. ftmeijee, there must be an apology. 

Mr. Baneijee : I know how to respect the Chair ; at the same time 
I expect courteous treatment from the Chair. . v 

The President That is not the apology that is due to the Chair. You 
etood up in the middle of my reply to a point of order and shouted at 
the Chair. 

Mr. Baneijee : If I shouted at all it was because there was an attempt 
to howl me down from the other side of the House. • 4 . t 

A heatwl discussion regarding the PreBident*s ruling as to the point oE 
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older xalMd than followed and tibe Preefdent refased to giro a mling ao long 
ai the Chair wae not obeyed. In the end the Nationalists and Swandieta » 
•gain walked out. Measra. Q. B. Daa* B. Ghakravarti and J. M. Sen ^ 
Onpta were not preaent in the Counoil Chamber on this day. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Hon. Mr. Donalds Finance Member* reply- 
ing to a question regarding the proposed building for the Bengal LegialatiTe 
Counoil said that the sketch plana prepared by Mr. Greavea* architect, in 
1922 were accepted by the Government of Bengal. The approximate coat 
of the building would be Ra. 22,06,000. The question of proceeding with 
the project had been kept in abeyance pending an improvement in the 
financial situation. 

In answer to another question regarding the passing of films by the 
Bengal Board of Censors the Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson said that the 
practice in Calcutta was that when a film which had been passed^ by another 
Board in India was to be shown the Inspector of Films or one of the Board 
was deputed to see it at the earliest possible moment, which wm usually 
the first public exhibition of the film. If the Board had previous intimation 
of ita unfitness for exhibition in Calcutta, the Board required the exhibition 
to show the film to their Inspector before it was publicly exhibited. In 
the opinion of the Board this practice was working satisfactorily. In the 
‘event of a film passsed by a licensing authority in another Province being 
found ohjectionable in Bengal, it was open to the Commissioner of Police or 
the District Magistrate to suspend its exhibition, and for the Local Govern* 
ment to prohibit it, and this action had been taken in some instances recently. 
The Government of Bengal had been examining the question of strengthening 
the staff of the Board of Film Censors in Calcutta with a view to improving 
the control exercised by them. 

A few more demands were next voted and the Council was prorogued. 

Swarajists’ letter to the President. 

After last evening’s incidents in the Bengal Council the Swarajists and 
the Nationalists did not attend the Council on this day but sent the following 
letter to Sir Evan Cotton, the President : 

Dear Sir,— It is apparent from what took place yesterday that it is impossible for 
the members of the Council to do their duty by their electorates, as they are not permitted 
legitimate freedom of debate. It appears that Mr. A. C, Banerjee in the course of his 
speech said : ** It is a department (referring to the District Intelligence StafE) the 

ostensible object of which is to detect crimes, but we find that in some cases at all event 
its activities were more identified in manufacturing evidence than in detecting crimes.'*^ 

Sir Hugh Stephenson having objected to that statement, you ruled that you could not 
allow it without having heard yourself what Mr. Banerjee had said, and without asking 
Mr. Banerjee as to what he had said. It is clear that Sir Hugh Stephenson made a 
misrepresentation, and although Mr. Banerjee re-stated to you what he had actually said,, 
yon called upon him to withdraw the statement. It is further clear that your ruling 
subsequently given shows that your first ruling was wrong. We cannot but regard your 
Older calling upon Mr. Banerjee to withdraw as an infringement of the liberty of speech, 
to which every councillor is entitled, and we find it extremely ^jlifficult to discharge our 
duty as members of the Counoil if rulings are given in this manner, and if members who 
insist on their right are treated with such scant courtesy. We have further to observe 
that this is not the first time that the members of our parties have taken exception to^ 
the offensive tone in which they are addressed and the temper displayed by you->(Sd.) 

B. CHAKBAVABTI, on behalf of the Nationalist Party, and C. B. DAS, on behalf of 
the Swkr j Party. 
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H, E tb« Govatnor of Bongol finally coitifiod tho (•joci- 
bttdgof grant* by a Communiqua isauad on May Stb. 
It 

In tbe BesBion which has jast closed the Legislative Coancil made certain redactions 
in the Budget demands for reserved subjects. Tbe rejected items of expenditure, which 
the Qovemor has certified as essential to tbe discharge of his responsibility for the 
enbject, are explained below in the order of the major heads of the Budget. 

The demand of Bs. 20,05,000 under the head 5— Land Itevenue*~-Sarvey and Settle- 
ment was reduced by Bs. 2,60,000. 

The increase in the estimated cost of survey and settlement in 1925-26 was mainly 
due to the provision for the minor settlement operations in the Chittagong district. These 
are necessary because the term of tbe present settlement expires in 1924-25 and tbe new 
settlement must be made within five ytars. Postponement of any part of tbe programme 
would cause loss, not only by the prolongation of the operations but also by the postpone- 
ment of the increase in revenue expected on the completion of tbe settlement. The same 
remark applies to the operations in the Bakarganj district where Government and tem- 
porarily settled estates are being resettled. No reduction under the head of minor ■ettie- 
ment operations is possible .... His Excellency is responsible for seeing that economy 
is observed in these settlement operations, in the interest of the landlords and tenants, who 
bear three-fourths of the cost, as well as the general taxpayer. He does not consider that 
it would be consistent with the discharge of that responsibility if he were to agree to a 
temporary reduction which would result in an ultimate enhancement of the cost by 
Bs. 2,70,000. His Excellency has, therefore, certified that the expenditure provided for 
by the demand of Bs. 20,05,000 under tbe head “5— Land Ucvruue—Survey and fiettle- 
jnent is essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the sub'jrct. 


General Administration. 

The Legislative Council reduced the demand for the grant for His Excellency's Band 
from Bs. 82.000 to Bs. 42,000. His Excellency has considered the position created by 
this reduction and has ascertained that in order to give effect to it, it would be necessary 
to reduce the strength of the band to one director and 12 musicians. A band of this sisc 
would be unable to fulfil the fuiiciions which the present band performs on ceremonial 
occasions. On the other band, it would be larger than is absolutely necessary for smaller 
fnuctionsi. His Excellency is satisfied that a director and twenty musicians is the mini- 
'mum strength required tor a band capable of rendering music of the class performed by 
the present band, and such a band could be mainlaiutd at an annual expenditure of 
Bs. 70,000. The men engaged in the band are all enlisted soldiers and are paid according 
to theii* rank ; reduction in the cost of the band cannot therefore be effected in any other 
way than by reducing the strength. If tbe Council is not prepared to vote the sum of 
Bs 70,000 to maintain the band at its minimum strength. His Bxadlency will be obliged 
to dispense with tbe band altogether and to substitute for it a small oicbestra. Provisiou 
would then have to be made for the occasional hiring of outside musicians for ceremonial 
■occasions. 

As His Excellency is of opinion that these facts were not within the knowledge of 
the Legislative Council when their vote was recorded on tbe 20th March, he has certiiied 
the expenditure of Bs. 14,000 required for a period of six months to cover expenditure at 
the rate of Bs. 70,000 per annum, and bus directed that the matter be re-submitted to 
the Legislative Council during the monsoon session by means of a supplementary deosand 
-for the expenditure of the second half of tbe year. 


Administration of Justice. 

Tho demand of Bs. 42,000 for tbe allowance to the Solicitor to 
has been reduced by “ 

■of the Government 

addition to tbe legal business of the Government of Bengal, is 
ia) The civil legal business of the Government of India at Calcutta. (W 
•-of an advisory nature for the departments of the Government of India —Ark 

•(c) The civil legal business of the Government of Assam at Calcutta, (d) Adviso y 
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In «ii6S eonneetod with connysnom and l«at« of a oomplioated charaoter refennd to him 
W tha Lei^ Bomanbmsoerf of the SoTemment of Bihar and Orissa and Assam, ths 
Ohmnunant of Bengal rsoover Be. L500 a month, /#., Bs. 18,000 a year, from the Oovern- 
numt of India and we other Local Governments on the amoant of the work done on their 
behalf. The aotnal cost to the Government of Bengal is ther^ore Bs. 3,000 a month. 
Be. 24,000 a year, which is the figure snggested daring the debate in Gonnoil as the 
correct amonnt for the allowance payable to the Government Solicitor. The above facts 
do not appear to have been within the knowledge of the members oi the Connell when 
thsy recorded their votes on the 34th March. 

His Bzcellency, while agreeing to explore all possibilities of redncing expenditnre 
under this head, if and when a soitable opportunity oocnrs, does not at present think 
that the business of the Solicitor can be conducted efficiently at a less cost than 
BSi 8,500 a month. His Excellency has, therefore, restored the full amount « 

Police. 

Of the demands under the head Calcutta Police,** those for travelling allowance, 
Bs. 86,000, and for '* Supplies and Services— Arms and Accoutrements, ***B b. 4,000 were 
refused, while that for ** Superintendence ** was reduced from Bs. 3.40,700 to Bs. 40,700. 
In none of these instances was it asserted that the work of the department could be 
carried on without the provisions in question, and the cuts appear to have had no definite 
object. The Gk>vemor has therefore restored these demands. 

A demand of Bs. 26,600 on account of temporary force for the Calcutta Police was 
reduced by Bs. 20,000. The arguments for the reduction in this case appear to have been 
based on a compariFon with the actuals for the preceding year. The increase over the 
actuals for the preoeeding year is due to the employment of an additional temporary 
force. Bis Excellency has satisfied himself that the employment of this is inevitable in 
the present circumstances, and find it necessary therefore to restore the provision. 

In two other oases reductions of Bs. 10,000 each were made in the demand fo' 
Bs. 72,400 for the pay of Deputy and Assistant Commissioners, which is included in the 
demand of Bs. 2,40,700 for superintendence under Presidency Police, and in the demand 
for Bs, 3,50,000 for the pay of sergeants. These were both lump cuts,** not being 
directed against any particular post the work of which could be dispensed with or 
otherwise carried out. The reduction in the latter case is small in comparison with the 
total demand, but Budget provision for each of these heads was so finely cut on the basis 
of actuals and of the sanctioned force, that the reduced provision is not likely to cover 
the expenditure for the year. His Excellency has, therefore, restored these two items. 
In the case of a similar redaction of Be. 10,000 in the provision of Bs. 1,73,900 for the 
pay of Inspectors in the Calcutta Police, Hia Excellency is not satisfi^ that it will be 
impossible to meet the pay of the staff out of the reduced provision, and has therefore 
not restored this item. 
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Sa&ptnmoa of Tnnsferred Subjeeti m Bengal 

Oa R&a 13 th June 1935 the Government of India 'Gazette Bxttaoidinarv* 
announced, with the eanction of the Secretary of Stete in Council iSL 
de^iion of the Government that the transfer of all irantferaUe subiecta^ 
Bdngal (under Section 11 of the Devolution Rules) is suspended with 

effect from that day till January 21, 1927 ~ that is. for the life time of the 

present Council. 

This does not mean that suspension may not be terminated oaan 
earlier date, should the existing Council indicate its desire to secure recon- 
sideration of the position or should its terms of office be brought to a close 
. earlier. 

The resolution announcing this said : — 

'! The decision that the transfer of all transferrable subjects in the 
Province of Bengal shall be suspended from June 13, 1925. until January. 
1927, has been announced, and the Goveroor-General-in-Council takes tbia 
opportunity of stating the reasons which have led the Government of India 
and the Secretary ol-State-in-Council to the decision. 

Council And Salaries 

"The present Bengal Legislative Council met for the first time on 
January 21, 1924* On March 24, 1924. the Council rejected the demand lor 
the salaries of Ministers by one vote. A motion which was equivalent to 
a vote of censure had, however, been moved in the same Council on 
February 20, 1924 and had been rejected. T,he Ministers accordingly did 
not consider the vote of March 24 as a vote of censure, and they were 
prepared to continue in office without salary. 

" His Excellency the Governor of Bengal also accepted the view that 
the decision of the Council on March 24 did not necesserlly represent its 
considered opinion, either in regard to the personnel of the existing Ministry, 
or in regard to the question whether any Ministers should be appoint^ 
at all. It was therefore decided to re-submit the matter for the re-considera- 
tion of the Council at its next meeting and meanwhile, Ministers continue 
office. 

Supplementary Demand 

'* A supplementary demand for the salaries of Ministers was placed 
before the Council on August 26, 1924 and was rejected by 08 votes to 66. 
The Ministers then resigned, and His Excellency the Governor assumed 
charge of the administration of the transferred subjects under the Trans* 
ferred Subjects (Temporary administration) Rules. 

On February 17, 1925. the Council by a majority of 73 to 51 votes 
carried a resolution recommending that a provision be made for the salaries 
of Minister in the budget for the year 1923-26. 

Position Defined 

** Nawab Bahadur Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, and Raja 
Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhry were appointed to be Ministers on March 14, 
1923 and at the same time, an official announcement was issued to the Press 
of which the following is an extract : — 

" In order that there may be no misunderstanding it is perhaps 
desirable to explain in advance what view the Government will take of the 
action of the Council in certain eventualities. If the demand for Ministers 
salaries is again rejected in toto, the Government will regard this as 
an indication that the Council refuses to provide salaries for any Ministers. 
In that case His Excellency will apply to the Government of India to 
xe-transfer all the transferred subjects, under Devolution Rule 6, and it 

19(a) 
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thii it done, Besgel would thereaitfir be govexed by e Goveropr-in-CotuicO. 
Any motion to reduce the ealaries ol ministers to lets than Rs, 3,000 n 
snonth will similarly be regarded by tbe Government as a refusal on the 
part ol the Council to provide adequate salaries for any Ministers and, if 
•carried, will have a similar result. 

If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by any sum 
l)etween one thousand rupees or two thousand rupees per month is carried* 
it will be accepted by tbe Government as a figure at which tbe Council 
•desided to fix the remuneration of Ministers. 

** If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by a nominal 
aum, between one rupee and one hundred, is carried this will be regarded 
by the Government as indicating a vote of censure on tbe Ministers, who 
-will then resign, and others will be appointed in their place." 

Again Ejected 

** The opinion of Council on their successors can be expreised, either by 
the nominal reduction of one hunderd rupees in one of the demands for 
transferred subjects which has still to be voted • or, latter when a supple- 
mentary demand is made in tbe next session, for the nominal sum which 
has been reduced* On March 24, 1 925 the Council by a majority of 69 to 
63 again rejected the demand for the salaries of Ministers though, during 
tbe discussion of the motion for the demand, the Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson 
made it clear that the total rejection of the demand would be interpreted 
M indicating that tbe Council did not desire to have any Ministers at all. 

Tbe Ministers then resigned and on March 23, His Excellency tbe 
■Governor again resumed charge of the administration of tbe transferred 
subjects, under the Temporary Administration Rules. 

** The present Bengal Council has, therefore, on three occasions, decided 
io provide no salat ies lor Ministers, though tbe issue was very difinitely 
put belote it on tbe last occasion. It is clear that the administiaticn of 
^e transferred subjects by tbe Governor, under the temporaiy Administration 
Rules, cannot continue indefinitely, as such an arrangement is neither 
;8uitable nor intended as a permanent fbim oi administration. 

** In these circumstances the Government of India and tbe Secretary of 
■State have no alternative but to accept the thrice expressed desire of the 
•existing Legislative Council that there shall be no transferred scbjects in 
■Bengal. For this reason suspension of ttansfer has been directed for the 
lile time of tbe present Council, that is up to tbe 21st January, 1^,27, i^hich 
is three years from tbe date on which the Council first met. 




The Legislative Assembly 

Jan.-June 1 925. 




The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI— JANUART-MAltCH SESSION 1925 


The Wmto Swsion o! the ^Mian Legislature was opened in State at Delhi 
on January 1925 by H. E. the Viceroy in the presence, amongst others, of Ae 
Prince and Princes Arthur of Connaught and a large and distinguished gatheri^ 
Lord Beading addressing the members of both Houses of the Legislatura 
reviewed the main events affecting India of the past year and made 
the following announcements 

The Government will soon send an officer to examine the lowlands in Kenya 
for Indian settlement ^ 


Lord Southborough’s Committee on East Africa has agreed to hear a re- 
presentative of India. 

It is the Governments intention to appoint an authoritative Currency Com- 
mitee, and if the present movement towards more stable conditions 
continues, the Committee should be appointed not later than a year 
hence. 


In view of the Assembly’s opinion^ the Government will appoint a small 
committee to report on material existing for an Economic Enquiry. 

His Excellency said he fully approved of Lord Lytton’s action in certifying 
the Bengal Ordinance Bill and. taking what he described as a wholly 
exceptional course, mentioned that the necessity for the Ordinance 
been approved of unanimously by both European and Indian members 
of the Bengal Government and the Government of India. 


The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

The Viceroy spoke for forty-five minutes, his speech covering the whole 
ground of Indian political affairs, overseas, beyond the Frontier, and within 
India itself. It was full of the usual platitudes, quite non-committal in such 
important q^uestions as the Natal anti-Indian Ordinance and the Muddiman 
Report, while the only matter which warmed up Lord Reading was the 
Bengal Ordinance which he had suddenly sprung upon an imsuspecting people. 
His Excellency referred to the friendly relations with Afghanistan, improved 
conditions in Waziristan, signs of a trade irevival, the position of 
Indians in Africa where the pendulum had swung against Indian interests in 
South Africa and in favour of them in East Africa, the Government’s hope of 
finding a solution of the delicate problem of the Natal Ordinance, further 
protection of the steel industry, the proposed increase in the Government’s 
power to ensure the supply of currency on an adequate scale, the Exchange 
question which an authontative Committee will be appointed to examine not 
mter than twelve months hence if the movement: towards more stable condi- 
tions in the world at large continues, the labours of the Muddiinan Committee, 
and the need for promoting good feeling between the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. The longest and the most important passage in his smech— 
of which it formed about one-third in length — ^was about the affairs of Bengal, 
and the Ordinance. The Viceroy did not traverse ground which had 
covered before in Calcutta by himself and Lord Lytton. (See Register, 1924, 
Vol n.) He wi^ed to refer to certain aspects of the Ordinance and he 
greatly wanned up as he described the activities which, unchecked, would 
place helpless citizens at the mercy of a pitiless criminal organisation. 

Tex Situation in Bengal 

Lord Reading’s tone rapidly became one of grave and weighty monition. 
He cpuld not bdieve that the members of any political pa^ would aeay 
™t it was tiie Government’s duty to prevent such a condition of aflairo. 
He vehemently denied that the terroi&t activities could be checked by the 
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. It was in oomplete disregard of the facta. He proceeded to 
he described as a wholly exceptional coarse in infonniw the 

that both the Boropean and Indian members of his Execatiye Conncil 

Sful arrived at the unanimoos oondnsion that the Ordinance was the onljr 
remedy. Loid Olivier and the Labour Oovemment in England had concorred. 
l%is pari; of his Excellency’s speech is riven in fall below by reason of its 
obvious importance.— 


Said his Excellency 

‘It may also become necessary for my Government to introduce to the 
L«rislatare a measure to define the powers of the High Court in relation to 
tribunals and to proceedings under the special Bengal criminal legislation. Yon 
are aware that Hk Excellency the Governor of Beogsi has exercised the powers 
conferred upon him under the Government of India Act and has certified and 
signed the Bill. I tdce this opportunity of stating that His Excellency’s action 
in this respect has my full approval, and that 1 shall support both him and 
his Government to the extent of my powers in meeting what I regard as a 
serious emergency. Inasmuch as I have decided to reserve the Act for the 
signification of ms Majesty’s pleasure, I do not now propose to discass its 
dialled provision or the Bill which my Government may eventually seek to 
introduce, should Bis Majesty-in-Council signify assent to the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act 

‘Nevertheless as this legislation had its origin in the Ordinance which 1, as 
Govemor-Geneial in the exercise of the speciri responsibilities laid upon me, 
promulgated, let me refer to certain aspects affecting the issue of the Ominance, 
very full explanations have already been given to the public. Inspite, how- 
ever, of the full ventilation which the question has received, some important 
aspects of it appear to be still clouded by the mists of misapprehension in the 
mmds of some sections of the public, and the necessity both of my action and of 
the course adopted by the Government of Bengal has repeatedly been 
challenged. * 

‘I shall not travel again over tlie ground covered in my Calcutta speech. As 
the result of public discussions it is now admitted on all sides, even by the 
most convinced opponents of special measures and special legislation, that a 
terrorist movement exists in Bengal and that widespread conspiracies for violent 
crimes have been established* The objects which these conspiracies have in 
view as a result of their crimes are also not disputed. It has been proved by 
sad experience that the ordinary law, even when reinforced by the use of 
Regulation 3 in cases to which it can be applied, is ineffective to stop the 
movement or even to check its growth, and that the progress of the movement 
involves loss of life not only among officials but among innocent citizmis 
unconnected with Government or with the activities of any political party. 
Yet inspite of this knowledge of these facts, there has been bitter critidsm 
of the measures adopted to check and cure the evil. 

‘I find it hard to believe that those who indulge so freely in criticism have 
ever seriously attempted to think out the eventual implications of the movement 
or earnestly endeavoured to consider the responsibilities of Government or of 
ike Governor-General in the case. It is hardly conceivable that any thinking 
mtoi can approve of the spread of activities which seek to terrorise the popula- 
tion by br^ing down established authority through a campaign of muraer of 
officials and do not hesitate to destroy innocent victims who cross their path 
or to exact reprisals in the form of the lives of those who give evidence or 
infoimatian or contemplated outrages. It is obvious that those activities can 
only end, if unchecked, in the poiriysis of Government and of law and order 
and may place the lives and properties of helpless citizens at the mercy of a 
pitiless criminal oiganisation. 

Disbsgabd of Fxots 

T cannot believe that any member of any political party in India, even if he 
is opposed* and vehemently opposed, to the Government as now constituted in 
India, womd deny that it was the duty of Government to prevent the coming 
to pass ol such a condition of afBurs. But it is urged that the Ordinance was 
not neoessary. It is argued that these criminal activities could be adequately 
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„ npthinB to fear from fheir aobm m mTOuc totimpny. Wevere not aSSiSS 
vifli the -nolent and open insurrection of a mob, which could be fouchtw^ 
its own weapons. We wok on the contraiy dealins with widespt^ s^ 
sooieties W1& many ramification whi^ had taken the greatest cm to 
their insidious onmnisahons and nenmous plans and wme prepared to 
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oeedings of the Lemlature m January of last year. Thereafter the Qovemm^ 
of Bengal and my Government ^re for a long time in anxious oonsultation in 
regaffd to measures and every effort wj» made to cope with the danger by the 
orainary law, remforc^ by such specim action as lay widiin our power. Re- 
gulation in was used for reasons and m a manner I have previously explained 
to this Legislature. These measuM, however, proved ineffective and finally 
fdter exhausting all the weajj^ns in their armoury, the Government of Bengal 
made a request to my Government. The members of my Government. 
Europeons and Indians,, after careful consideration of the evidence and with 
full knowledge of the history and character of the local situation, were una- 
nimous in apnlying to me to issue an ordinance giving special powers to 
deal with this dangerous emergency. The investigation of the situation did not 
rest there. 


'Notwithstanding that it was for me to determine whether the Ordinance 
should issue, it is for the Executive to assist in administering its powers. 
Moreover I have, during my term of office, learnt to value the advice of die 
members of my Council and I have always derived the greatest help from their 
considered opinions. I therefore consulted them. I am well aware that I am 
taking a wholly exceptional course in giving you this information, but I do it 
advisedly after careful thought. The whole question was then studied in all 
aspects by the members of my Government, both Europeans and Indians, who 
arrived at a unanimous conclusion that the Ordinance was the only remedy 
available. The situation was then laid before the Secretary of State, including 
the proposals for the promulgation of the Ordinance. The whole matter was 
submitted to careful examination by Lord Olivier and His ID^jesty’s Govern- 
ment as then constituted. They agreed with the course suggested as die only 
possible method of dealing with the dangers facing the peace of Bengal. 


'You will thus observe that my action was not only due to my personid con- 
viction of the necessity for it, but that the view taken by mo and also by 
His Excellency the Gbvemor of Bengsd has the support and approval of high 
and experienced authorities, both European and Indian, and was approved by 
the then Secretary of State. I have already explained elsewhere wl^ 
the members of the Legidature were not consult^ in September last. 
It has since been urged that the Legislature should have been summoned 
again before I took the step of promulgation. In my judgment this 
course was neither in the circumstances desirable, nor indeed wm. . it 
possible, if the means devised were to prove effective. The responsibility 
was of a nature which could not be shared and it would not be right or proper 
for me to try to share it with you or to place it on your shoulders. Consulta- 
tion with the Ledslature would have meant publicity. The aim was to prevent 
mime and to parmyse the activities of the conspiracies. 


Two Essential Featuhes* 

experience in the Government of India and the conclusions of toe 
Kowlatt Committee point to the fact that to che(^ conspiracies of this nature with 
success two features are essential. In the firot place, the organisations must .not 
^ow that ^^eneral action of a special nature is under contemplation .against 
tnem, and m the second place, me method of working and toe sourcesof inform- 
ation must not be endangerd, directly or indirectly. Any rashness or careless- 
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11608 on these points may mak» fatnze notion entirdy fruitless and oomidetely 
nnllity the object to be secoxed. Ji discossionB in dus Ledslatm had taken 
plMOi these conditions could not have been fulfilled and uie Ordinance would 
have proved futile as a remedy for the disease. 

There is, I repet to sav, a tendency among some sections of public opinion 
in Ih^ to comfuse all administrative acts with influences having reactions on 
desires for political progress. The r^ression of violent crime has, however, no 
affinity witii tiie treatment of aspirations for advance. They have no resem- 
blance in hdai or degree and they are phenomena existing on entirely differ- 
ent planes. Terrorism no doubt may sometimes batten on a section of political 
thought. It may expand like some foul parasite growth deriving stireng^ 
from living sources outside its own entity. It may flourish for a time in this 
conjunction if it can cajole or frighten a political party into acouiescence or 
into encouragement of its activities. 

*But no political party can continue to live with terror for a friend. The 
parasite will kill the host. True political piogress can have no^lot or part with 
terrorism. Whatever differences of opinion may exist between me and my 
Government and sections of public opinion regarding the Ordinance, I trust 
that the members of the Indian Legistature will realise that mv action was 
taken only after tiie most careful examination of the whole situation and with 
the sole object of preventing violent crime. 

THE A88EMBL T-DELHI-JANUARY 22. 1925 

The Assembly first met for formal business on the 22 nd January. About sixty 
questions were asked of which the most important were the following : Ques- 
tions were asked regarding the reasons for the resignation of Sir D. M- Dalm as 
High Commissioner in London, but Sir Charles Innes declined to answer and 
furnish information because he said it would be against public interest ! Ques- 
tions were also asked about the Taxation Committee and the way the Govern- 
mmit was flouting the Assembly’s vote on the matter to which the Finance 
Member replied by drawing attention to the Viceroy’s speech wherein a 
Committee was proposed. The personnel was announced of the Economic 
Enqmiy Committee wnich consisted of Sir M. Yisveswarayya as Chairman, and 
Ft mrkishen Saul and Prof. Burnett Hurst of Allahabad as members. The 
object was to ^'examine the material at present available for framing an 
estimate of the economic income of the various classes of the people of Bntish 
India, to report on its adequacy, and to make recommendations as to the best 
manner which it may be supplemented, and as to the lines on which a general 
economic survey should be carried out, with an estimate of the expenditure 
involved in giving effect to such recommendations.” But what the Assembly 
and the countiy desired was that tiie Economic and the Taxation Enquiries 
should be conducted by the same Committee. The Government however^ as 
is its wont^ flouted the Assembly and appointed two distinct Committees for 
obvious reasons. 

The House then agreed to the Commerce Member’s motion for election of 
a panel of 8 members of whom 5 shall be selected to sit on the Central Advisory 
Council for Railways. 

Begistbatiom of trade xjrion Bill 

Sir Charles Lines then introduced a little Bill to permit the levy of fees for the 
inspection of wireless installations on ships, and Sir Bhupendranath Mitra a 
more important one to provide for the Registration of Trade Unions. Sir Bhupen- 
dianath outlined the puipose of the Bill intented to encourage the development 
of Trade Unionism in India on healthy lines. It was a simple measure, he said, 
and it broke new ground in India. The Bill was prepared in response to a 
resolution adopted by the Assembly some four years ago. 

The Paper CuBBENGY Bill 

The FinaDoe Member’s Paper Currency Bill was then introduced. By the device 
of substituting the words one thousand” for 'eight hundred and fifty” in the 
Guirenoy Act of two years ago, the Government will invest in the Paper Currency 
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IIP to flie marimnm of Bs. IW crone in ordor to meet eeaeonal 
additomal murmoy and so aninet sb^eeB of money and an 
i« tomfc rate. This measore had been — u 



- -TT jiT ’ -ii: — iT-ri : — tr — x xtu Sir Basil oomd introduce the 

and forthwith ask the House to take it into consideration. He aa^e 

Aswmbly a lecture on India’s financial problems and on the effect of the 
War on world pnces, but he was not able to obtain immediate approval of his 
substantive motion. Aito the luncheon interval, which was taken on the con- 
dusicm of Sir Basil’s 35 minutes’ speech. Sir Purshotamdas Thakui^, in a 
critic»l mood, moved the adjournment of the debate until another day which 
Copied. 

• DELni-23 JANUARY, 1926. 


Next da 7 , after some 20 questions have been put and answered. Sir 
Shivaswami Iyer moved a messaee of condolence on Mr. Mental’s death. 
There was feeling sj^(^es and touching sympathy expressed from all sides of 
the House and the President undertook to convey the message to Mr. Montagu’s 
family. The Praident next announced that Mr. K. 0. Neogy, Mr. WL A. 
Jinnah, Sir P. Thakurdas and Mr. D’arcy Lindsay would form tlie panel of 
chairmen for the session. 

There were three resolutions on the agenda : (a) transfer of the districts of 
S^lhet and Eachar from, Assam to Bengal * (b) appointment of a Currency Com- 
mittee, and (c) Constitution of a Supreme Couri: in India. Only the first two 
were moved but the discussion of both was adjourned. The first resolution 
was moved by Mr. Aney of Berar instead of by Mr. Chanda, who was tiie main 
sj)irit behind the movement. Mr. Anoy refenm to the resolution passed by 
the Assam Council last July that the two districts be re-transferred to Bengal. 
After Government members had opposed the motion the discussion was 
postponed till the September Session at the suggestion of Mr. Ahmed Ali Khan, 


Appointment of jl Currency Committbe. 


But adjournment was also the fate of Mr. Yenkatapati I^u’s resolution recom- 
mending the immediate appointment of a Currency Committee with an Indian 
non-official majority and an Indian chairman. After the mover and several 
others had spoken, it was apparent that the debate would dragon till a late hour 
and as in that case, owing to an Executive Council meeting, the House would 
be without the Finance Member, the debate was adjourned and the House rose. 


Sir Campbell RHODES sympathised with the desire for a Committee but he 
wanted experts on it, Indians if you like, but as experts not Indians. There should 
be no attempt to form a packed Committee to register ^the nre-concoived idew of 
the Cotton Green of Bombay or tiie authors of political Idiatnbos diqroised as 
economic treatises. The restrictions imposed by the mover would, he said,,8quee^ 
out the Finance Member from membership of the Committee, for the Imperial Bwk 
of India and the Exchange Banks must be represented, and others as well, bir 
Campbell critised Sir Basil Blackett’s mention of a period withm which the Govern- 
ment would move to appoint a Committee. That had been done no doubt to 
conciliate certain opinion. 


He was sorry that in spite of their past expenence the Government cra- 
templated legislation by the calendar. Sir Campbell agreed that it was wrong for 
India to be at the mercy of the Finance Member ,m the nmtter of 
They would not always be certain of having so . biilliant a holder of ttot omoe 
as Sir Basil Blackett, but the time was not Tim for a fommitt^. The 
wanted to say it was. It was coining, declared Sir Campbell, ^t he couns^ed 
a waiting game. He himself was still on the fence tetw^ tee aw- 
cates of a sixteen penny and an eighteen penny rupee. Incidentally, ne roo^ra 
the mover for the statement that it was only m subject oountn^ teat toto 
coinage was treat^ as unlimited tender. What about J^glamd ? K 
were to-day fixed at sixteen pence, five crores of additional taxation would ne 
necessary. 


The Finance Member briefly recapitulated the reasons which m^e the Govot- 
5J«nt still delay appointing a committee. He had to oppose the nmuon, OTt 
tee difference with Mr. Yenkatapati Eaju was mainly one of words. The 




THE USaiSLATITE ASSENT 

the Ooveromeat wanted would certainly indude who knew 

cxns. He himself dkUfced gold correnoy and yentured to differ 

. Heston on that point, and he pointed out that it was not necessarily 

afore of a gold standarcL which would exist without there being a sinm 
. i cqn in circulation. He would like to see India importing more uselal 
oommodities than gold. 

Sir Purshotamdas THAEUBDAS crossed swords with Sir Campbell Rhodes and 
ttl^essed the opinion that in the past Indum currency problems had been badly 
waled because their solution had been arrived at with too much rdUince 
on jme opinion of London and Calcutta, and not enough attention to the views 
of Hombay. He did not mind Sir Campbell twitting nim with having used the 
ttguments of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. He hoped that that body« which 
. Apparency was seeing the light at last, would continue to express views which 
a man from Bombay could quote with approval. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAYIYA followed with a brief speech, fervently de- 
oianng that what India wanted was gold, more gold and the reven^ of the heavy 
wrmigs mmoted on her by past mistakes. The Pandit did not want to impute 
P^trm. ,He believed those mistakes had been honestly made, but he wanted 
tne Comnuttee to be appointed forthwith, to be mainly Indian, and he did not 
care wh^er the Chairman was an Englishman or not Probably he ought to be, 
TO mt the Committee could have the best expert advice available to guide their 
deliberations. He did not think Mr. Venkatapati Raju would trouble about that. 
If only the Government would reconsider their attitude on Ihe main issue. 

Sir Alex. Muddiman at this stage proposed an adjoumment which was 
accepted and the House rose for the day. 


DELHI-2e JANUARY, 1925. 

The Assembly met agmn on the 26th when the main business on the agenda 
was the Resolution of Sir Charles Innes for the grant of a bounty of 50 lakhs 
to the Steel Industry for a year and a Supplementary grant of Bs. 25 lakhs 
as bounty up to 30th March 1925. 

Sir Charles INHES had quite an easy task in proposing that in order 
to give effect to the declared policy of the Assembly and afford adequate 
protection to the Indian steel industry a bounty should be paid at the 
rate of Bs. 20 a ton on 70 per cent, of the total weight of ingots manufactured 
monthly from pig iron made in India from Indian ores, and that the total amount 
of the bounty should not exceed Bs. 50 lakhs in the 12 months ending the 30th 
September next. The question of the merits of Protection, he held, could 
not be discussed, for the Assembly was committed. The point was that 
the policy enshrined in the Steel Protection Act had broken down owing 
to the heavy drop in the price of Continental steel, which, as in England 
itself, was a serious competitor with British steel and, therefore, a 
serious competitor to Tata% whose output had been based on British 
spedfications. The Tariff Board’s warnings of possible violent fluctuations in the 
price of imported steel had been fulfilled. Moreover, as always happened when a 
Government talked about protection, there hadbeen unusually heavy imports made 
with the view of forestalling the new duties. These had created large stocks which 
tended to depress prices. The Government put forward the solution of the problem 
by means of bounties because the Tariff Board’s recommendation of increased 
duties would throw on the consumer an extra burden of Bs. 2 croies, and 
the benefits aoendng to Tata’s on that account were incommensurate therewith. 
Last year the Government had refused to resort to bounties because they had 
no money. How the surplus revenue derived from the new duties, partly 
b^use importers had not been completely successful in their race against time 
and paxily because they expected the inmorition of further duties had been 
greatly in excess of the estimates. This decided the Government in resorting to 
a bounty rather than increased Protection,. especially as the latter would have 
to te on a high scale if it were to be effective. 

The bounty was to be assessed on production and not on sales as they did 
not want to encourage forced sales at ruinous prices. Their proposal was more 
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Oovenuneot it -was the duty of the Oompimy'to do"wSa?^* ' 

Sr Charles did not pretena to express an opinion°on toe 
proposed, but he pointedly observed thht rome fom 
aduuttedly necessary, and as the country was maHwg aomn LJ^SS. t°^°m ^ 
it was only 6ur that toe shareholders should thm^^ves’bl ni^ami ® 

the same process to put the Company on a firm B VhSf®/h« 

Member sat (town amid applause there was a di^(rtMus^M 
^that the Chair had to do was to put the mtom to S?e vote 
however, had an amenchnent or two on toe paper. ^ ***” 


Me. Josm’s Opposmoir. 

These were ruled OTt of order as the President pointed out that h« i 
discuss toe merits of Protection and the Indianisation of Tata’s cauital TatS? 
and Ta^directorate. but Mr. JpshUucceeded AK in T^t of ft® fete 
md, .indeed, was aotuaUy. admonished for exceeding the time limit. Nor wm Mr 
Joshi less ingenioiM m his .respectful and friendly arguments with th^hSr 
Sir Chmlespines had admitted that the boimty proposal was ma.ta 
toe policy of Protection hi^ broken down., as Jfr. Josffi h^ ^ ltwouM“lM? 
yw. my, therefore, could.not Mr . Josh/ discuss tliat policT and Xw uS 
toe r^ remedy wm nataonalisation of toe steel industry ? Sir ChMlea Tnn«= 
asked for prpteobon of Tata^, wtoch inciuded protection of the shareholdera^d 
toeir capital.. It m the^ew of Mr. Johsi, quite relevant to direuro X 
protectum whi^ Aould be afforded to Tata> workmen who had invest theS 
lives m toe indust^. ^venteen. hun^ of them had been dismissed md Tm 
the Assembly going to . sit with folded hands and take no stops to make the 
mant of toe bounty oonditipnal on proper treatment of labour .» Otherwire when 
the matter came up for review in September next they might find that’ 6000 
m.ore wortam had been disnussed. But the Chair, admitting the cleverness 
wto which Mr. .Joslu dressed up the word “Protection” in many guises,^ 
ad^ant and rei^ded him that toe House was discussing toe proteoUon of 
Tata’s against Belgian competitors, not the protection of the Jamshedpur 
workmen agamst the Tata Directorate. 


T?he followinsr is the resolution moved by Sir Charles Innes 

“This Assembly recommends of the Governor-General in Council tliat a 
bounty should be paid on steel manufactured in India between the Ist 
Octoter, 1924, and the 30th September, 1925, subject to the following 
conditions 


(1) The bounty should be paid only to firms or companies manufacturing 

m^ly from pig-iron made m India from Indian ores, steel ingots 
suitable for rolling or forging into any of the kinds of steel articles 
specified in Part 7 of Sch^ule 2 to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. 

(2) The bounty should be paid on steel ingots manufactured by such firms 

or companies and the bounty should be paid at the rate of Rs. 20 a 
ton on 70 per cent of the total weight of the ingots manufactured 
in each month. 


13) The total amount of the bounty payable under this resolution m the 
12 montfajs ending the 30th September, 1925, should not exceed 
Rs. 60 lakhs.” 

The Resolution Carried. 


Sir Charles Innes’s resolution was put and carried. 

Conaineroe Member then mov^ that a sum not exceeding Rs*. .26 
^ J^vemor-General in Council to defray the charge which 
wui fail for payment during the year ftndip g the 31st Mai^ on account of the 
Dounty reoomended in the previous resolution. 
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He. OHAHABLAL at this stage opposed the gnoit of protecticm to the 
TUas. Be severdy criticised the management of the Tatas whudi lavishly 
distribotra dividends to shareholders four years ago without taking into account 
that a depression might come. The company had broken every promise even 
in tespecf of their labourers. Inddentally heasked the Presidenrs ruling whether 
shiirdiolaers of the Tatas who were members of the House could vota The 
Fresidmt, following the procedure in the House of Commons, ruled that such 
members could vote as matter of right, but as a matter of propriety, it was 
left entirely to the member’s personal judgment 

The second motion of Sir Charles was then agreed to. 

The Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Act 1923 for levy of fees for ins- 
pection of Wireless installations of vessels was agreed to without discussion. 

DJELflT-27 JANUARY, 1925. 

Next day the Assembly met to discuss non-official resolutions including 
the adjourned debate on the resolution on the Currency Committee. An 

inter^ng feature of this day’s sitting of the Assembly was the explanation 
by Sir Basil Blackett of the Government’s opium policy with particular 

reference to the session of the Opium Conference, and a regular volley of supple- 
mentary questions which followed from non-official benches. 

The Ohum Question 

Mr. Campbell, the Government of India delegate to the Geneva 
Opium Conference, had declared again and again at Geneva that he 
represented 'India^’, and had resent^ openly and obtained a record on 
the minutes to the effect that he claimed not merely to represent the 

Indian Government, but the Indian people. At the Conference itself 
when the American delegates attempted to bring forth their propc^ for the 
limitation of opium cultivation, in accordance with the medical requirements of 
the world, Mr. Campbell himself put in, on behalf of the Indian 

Government, a definite claim, that this issue should not even be discussed, 
b^use the Government of India had made a reservation on behalf of '"India”, 
and therefore even the discussion of such a remedy for the opium evil might 
endanger the domestic liberties of the Indian people, which the Indian 
Government was safeguarding. For neaily three years Mr. Campbell bad been 
manoeuvring at Geneva in order to prevent the American proposals from being 
accepted, fie fought against them on the Advisory Committee and in tiie 
Assembly itself ; and now a^in he was contending to the last limit of decency at 
the last plenary Qiuum Conierence, which was summoned finally to decide the 
whole question. The Hon. Stephen Porter and Bishop Brent of America both 
indignantly disclaimed this pettifogging dealing and claimed in their turn a full and 
frank discussion of the whole position, giving the Government of India official 
permission at the end of the discussion, to object and to make reservation, if he 
BO dedd^, on behalf of his own Government. But even this would not satisfy 
Mr. Ounpbell, and by his obstinacy and obstruction he brought the whole 
Conference to a dead-lock, and threw back for the present the progress of 
opium restriction throughout the world. 

For three years, this obstructionist policy has been going on. Most un- 
fortunately, Indians themselves who have gone to Geneva officiauy under order 
as commissaries of the Indian Government, have become involved in it. One of 
those, who was most involved in 1921, was Mr. Srinivasa Sastri; and Mr. Hasan 
Imam was hardly less involved in the year 1923, along with the Jam Sahib 
of Jamnagar. 

Original questions on this subject were now tabled by Dr.S.K Datta. Sir Basil 
Blackett’s written answer stated : Campbell’s replacement by Mr. Walton 

IB due to the fact that he was called to London and Greece in connection with 
certain matters requiring his presence there. Mr. Campbell is the British 
representative cm the Greek Refugees Settlement Commission and came to assist 
118 in the Geneva Conferenoe only for a short period. Mr. Campbell did 
not fail to give full satisbotion to the Government of > India. Mr. Walton is 
Assistant Secretary to the Boonomio and Overseas Deisirtment of the India 
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rtii© details pf ttie Government of India’s policy. The appomtm^t of^^ 
ton as im Indian del wte vms made by the Secretary of Stato for imd 
w lar as the Government of India are aware, apart from being asked to ntimm 
t^^aooepted policy, he was not given any specific instructions. The Government 
of India have seen the newspaper reports. The official reports of tlio nro^ 
dings of the Conference have not yet been received. The Government of IndS 
jpll consider the quesion of placing copies thereof either on the table of the 
House or m the library as soon as they are receive. 


The Government of India hnve nothing to add in regard to the deliberations 
of the first Conference, viz., that convened to consider the continue use 
prepM^. opium in the Far East. Burma is the only orovince in India in 
which opium, is smoked to any krge extent, but aiTangements for rations 
and registration are so con^lete and check against the spread of the habit to 
the younger Burmans so effective as not to leave any room for outside criticisms 
As regards the second Conference the position is as below. The Government 
of India welcome this opportunity of explaining the facts. The resolution of the 
Council of the Le^e of Nations under which this Conference was summoned had 
in mind not restriction of the production of raw opium and cocoa leaf to amounts 
required for medicinal and scientific purposes only, but tlie limitation of their 
export for medicinal and scientific purposes, i. e. for the manuf^ture of drugs 
The American Delegation, however, placed before the Conference a redraft of 
the . Hague Opium Convention an article of which requires the contracting 
parties to confine the production of opium to medicinal and scientific purposes. 
Mr. Campbell raised the question of competenoe of the Conference to disimss a 
matter which was not on the agenda. This had not been in the mind of the 
Government of India in taking part in the Conference and in respect of which 
therefore he had ntjt received specific instructions and though tiie Conference 
decided against him he reserved the right of the Government of India to raise 
the question again before the Assembly of the League. 


General Poucy Of Government 

’'The general policy of the Government of India is clear and well known. As 
regards exports they have no intention ito export any drugs cr raw materials 
for manufacturing them to countries that do not want them. In fact the Govern- 
ment of India have gone further and refused or restricted exports in some cases. 
As regards imports, drugs and raw materials for their manufacture cannot be 
imported except under a license issued by the Excise autliorities and in prac- 
tice except charas (a hemp product) no drugs or raw materials are imported into 
India otherwise than by smugglers, exaept for medicinal .or scientific purposes. 
As regards internal consumption the Government of India consider that it is an 
internal question essentially for each country to settle by itself and that it is 
not a matter which could bo regulated for ludia by international conventions. 
Excise is in Governors’ provinces a provincial transferred subject and it is. for 
Ministers in consultation with their Legislative Councils to determine the policy. 
Then there are the Indian States, the rulers of which have to settle toeir own 
internal policy. Mr. Campbell was instructed to secure the addition of a proviso 
to Ark I of the redraft saving the rights of the Government of India to 
regulate tlie domestic consumption of raw opium and the Ilon’blo Member .must 
have seen from newspaper reports that the Indian Delegation acted accordingly. 
The second Conference has recently resumed its sittings after an adjournment 
and it will be convenient to postpone any further statement to a later date. 


Resolution on Currency Committee 

The debate was then resumed on Mr. Rain’s resolution on the Currency 
Committee. The debate itself was not remarkable for any new argume^ 
Indeed the resolution was well on its way when Mr, Ramachanqra Kao tooea 
it down by an amendment to the effect that a Committee be appointed without 
any avoidable deto and with adequate and effective repres^tation of InuU^ 
interests thereon. The general sense of the Ho;^ seemed ^ 
tltis milk and water proposition, but all the same Mr. Jinn^ and othere sup- 

§ orted it in older to nelp in the Committee being appoin^ 
ir BasU Blackett refused to accept even this generous offer of non-offlcials, 
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lor in speakiiiff on ttiis amendment he said that the Committee which the 
Gtmrnment contemplated to bring into existence as soon as trade oonditions 
permitted would be enough to meet the demand. Then up rose Hr. Patel who 
m through the game of the Government and asked his Madras friend 
whether m &ce of the Finance Member’s eauivocation he would still 
adhere to his amendment Mr. Jinnah was now confirmed of the Government’s 
drying tactics and hinted to Dewan Bahadur Bamchandra Rao in terms of 
Mr. Patel’s request. Mr. Ramachandra Rao unhesitatingly withdrew his amend- 
ment amidst applause. 

Sir Basil Blackett then realised the mistake, but it was too late. To add to 
^ discomfiture there was the speech of Mr. Jamnadas Mehtta, who had a 
fling at Sir Malcolm Hailey, a former Finance Member, now Governor of 
the Punjab. Mr. Mehta, whose amendment in favour of the adoption 
of a gold standard and the establishment of a State Bank had oeen 
ruled out by the President, severely condemned the Government policy in 
xpgard to currency and in a ringing voice he declared, much to the dismay of 
the Treasury Benches, that the Government was committing a^fraud on India 
when.under pressure from Whitehall they spent 40 crores by the sale of reverse 
coundls. A person who committed fraud went to jail, but Ihe Finance Member who 
committed the fraud to the extent of 40 lakhs was now on a provincial gadi ! 
The House applauded Mr. Jamnadas Mehta while Sir Basil Blackett to 
cover the Government weakness by remarking that Mr. Mehta’s speech was 
too strong even for the Assembly^ but the tide was turned agmnst the Guvem- 
ment. The Assembly by a majonty of 14 votes carried Mr. raju’s proposition. 

Railway Grievances 

The other resolution moved in the Assembly was for the appointment of a 
Committee to make an enquiry into the grievances of subordinate servants of the 
rmlways as to. their .wages, hours of work, etc. The speech with which Mr. 
M. K. Acharya initmt^ the debate was a strong case for the appointment of a 
Committee and would have evoked sympathy in any quarter. Mr. N. M. Joshi, in whose 
himds the interests of labourers are safe, encouraged Mr. Acharaya with a strong 
mdictment of the Government policy towards labourers. He rightly asked, was 
It just that when civil servants who were drawing fat salaries got their service 
conditions confirmed by the Secretary of State and by the British Parliament, 
the mlwav secants m India should enter their service on terms which were 
considered to be temporanj and that they should be deprived of even a Commi- 
ttee of enquiry into ^eir grievances ? But these appeals made no impression 
on the mind of Sir Charles Innes who viewed the resolution as an appeal of 
discord thrown by Mr. Acharya in order to divide tlie railway administrations 
from their employees. He deprecated politicians entering the sacred field of 
railways which, fie said, should be free from politics if there was to be effi- 
ciency. The . horror of the Commerce Member at the growth of a democratic 
.^sembly which was slowly prying into the details of the railway administra- 
tion was great, but this did not change the Assembly’s mood. Further discussion 
on the subject was adjourned and the House rose for the day. 


DEBATE ON THE BENGAL ORDINANCE 

DELHI-28 JANUARY 1925 

The Assembly met on the 28 January for the great debate on the Bengal 
Oiomance. There was a tense excitement and the public galleries were packed 
to the full. Immediately after question-time which was rather dull^ 

Mr. DORAISWAMI lYi^GAR moved his resolution urging Government 
‘ that steps te, taken forthwith to supersede by an Act of Indian 
Legislature the Cnminal Law Amendment Ordinance 1 of 1924 made and pro- 
mulgated by the Governor-General for and in the province of Bengal. ” 

Mr. Doiaiswami Iyengar said he came from Madras and could not therefore 
be dhaiged with bias or excitement in dealing with the subject. He lefen^ in 
turn to the various speeches of Lord Lytton in justification of the Oidinanoe. 
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iNud LyttoiL in deolaringj^^ be ^ not prepared to give tbe 



oapidty. On the oihst band, H.B. the Yicepy. m addressing this imbecile Assem- 
bly wrongly called Parliament, had assored that judicial opinions of the High 
Ootirt Judges were bemg tskea. 


The PRESIDENT oalled the member to order for having called the Assembly 
an imbecile body. The President said that he could not allow such an epithet 
to be used regarding this body so long as he presided over it. 

Continuing, Mr. Doraswami Iyengar said that the Vioeroy^s speech in Calcutta 
pur^rted to show that the anar^sts had nothing in common with political 
parties whom His Excellency for tbe first time credited with constructive work. 
He asked whether Mahatma Gandhi and thousands of others who were sent to 
jail were not charged with the same intentions which were now fastened on 
anarchists. Further, the sneaker maintained that between 30th September when 
the Assembly session ended and 26th October when the Ordinance was issued 
no political cyclone had occurred. He did not believe any liarm would have been 
done by discussion of the situation in the Assembly. The speaker uuot^ the 
spedal provision of the Ordinance about witnesses, that, in case witnesses were 
murder^ or disappesffed in the interest of the accused, then a mere scrap of 
paper obtained by a special mamstrate would be enough to condemn the accused. 
He asked whether legislation which contained such a provision could stand die 
light of the day in any civilised country. The single murder of Mr. Day had 
moved the Government to these extraordinary actions as if the heavens were 
about to fall. As to the Viceroy, they knew now lawyers were trained to pro- 
duce facts against the accused (laughter). They knew therefore what to expect 
from a lawyer-administrator. Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar admitted that the 
announcement about the unanimity of Indian members was a rcij;plation but one 
of them had already left the shores of India. Another had retire, and a third 
was on the eve of retirement. The speaker further asked how a person like 
Mr. S. C. Bose about whose innocence and character both Indian and European 
opinion was unanimous was arrested. Ho felt that the Assembly ought to have 
b^n consulted. As for the recrudescence of crime, he said it, was due to the 
removal of the great moral force of Mr. Gandhi by imprisoning him. It was 
Mr. Gandhi’s creed of non-violence which had checked the movement. He sug- 
gest^ to the Government to put Mr. (Sandhi in charge of Bengal and see the 
results. (Laughter and applause). 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar took his seat after speaking for three quarters of 
an hour. 


[The PRESIDENT reminded the House of the existencjc of a Standing Order 
which restricted them from reflecting uppn the actions of the Goveroor-GOTeral 
or the (Jovemors. No doubt on an occasion like this it would be a little dimcuit 
to comply with the Standing Order without deflecting the course of debate, but 
if the members kept on to the standard observed by Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar 
there would be no necessity for the intervention of the Chair.] 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said that he had desired to state the Government 
position as precisely and clearly as possible but the mover had made his twk 
somewhat difficult. He had said that the whole action was taken because of a 
single murder of Mr, Day and had ignored that there was a bristling histoiy 
of crime behind the Government’s action. The fact had been fully pven in the 
statements issued by the Viceroy and the Government of Bengal, ihe 
spiracy exist^ fora long time from 1908 onwards till it was 
and the movement was broken by action of the kind which was now r>eiDg teicra 
ttainst a similar movement The germs of the movement 
wough paralysed took foot in 1923. During this year attempt on the life of 
Tegart the Police Commissioner, was discovered ; a senes of 
anolmurders including that of Wt. Day showed there was 
behind tte movement and that it was in possessmn of 
revolvers and bombs. In Mar^ a bomb j^tojy /was 

the ^scovery of bombs at I^andpurdiowed tot the bomb-makmg was not conmiea 
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to Galcatta. In July ""Bed Bengal” leaflets were distributed at the town hall 
meeting* He read the text of a leaflet which threatened to ^'desnatch forthwith” 
all those who took piurt in the prosecutions. That the men who led this red 
leaflet movement were not ignorant but worked with great intelligence, was 
shown by the discretion they used in issuing these leaflets. These were, for 
instance, served on the Judge, Standing Counsel and witness who took part in 
the Maniktola Bomb case trial. Later the body of a youth who had become 

S irer was found murdered, mangled and mutilated on the railway line, 
were then a series of outrages which showed that the terrorists did not 
te to murder men like dogs who stood in their way or disclosed their 
secrets. 

The assassin, the Home Member warned the House, was an extraordinarily 
difficult man to deal with. It was impossible to protect even the highest in the 
land. Under such circumstances to have come and asked the Assembly to sanc- 
tion the measures necessary would have paralysed the course of Govemment 
activity against terrorist associations. He also informed the House that between 
July and the issue of the Ordinance six farther attempts at murd^ were made 
but they were frustrated either by the timely action of the police or purely by 
aomdent (he would say, by the hand of Providence). It was in the highest 
interest that he should not disclose the name of these six persons, whose lives 
were in danger. It was when the situation was thus deteriorating that the 
Government decided to act. “Some say we were premature in taking action. 
1 say, you may gamble with your own bfe, but is it justifiable to gamble with 
the life of others ? At least the Government, whose spokesman I am, does not 
think so”. 

As for provisions of the Ordinance, the Viceroy had already assured them that 
it would not in any way touch the liberty of citizens so long as they did not 
take part in the terrorist movement The Home Member confessed surprise at 
criticisms of the mover against special provision about the evidence of those 
whp might be murdered or might disappear in the interests of the accused. 
This, he thought should have been least objectionable. As for locking up the 
accused without bringing them for trial, his own training was against such action. 
The Governor of Bengal, a man of Lord Lytton’s ability and understanding, 
could not like it As for the Viceroy, he, an ex-Chief Justice of England, 
liberal in politics, liberal in ideas and trained in the best school of the English 
bar and one who was not a bureaucrat dried up by the sun of India (laughter), 
could not have liked such a course. Indeed no one among the members of the 
Oovemmjnt liked it He would put it on the lowest ground : they could not 
have liked to see an agitation against their action if they could have avoided 
it 

Then there was the charge that the Govemment action was directed against 
parties. He read from the provisions of the Ordinance showing that it was 
aimed only at those who were connected with the party of violence. The Home 
Member regretted the remarks made by the mover about the Session Judges 
who examined the cases. He asked whether the history of British administr^ 
tion justified the chaige that men of the position of Session Judges should; with 
out satisfying themselves, sign a death warrant which had already l:»een pre- 
pared by the Executive. Continuing, he said : “If the argument is that under 
no oiroumstances and under no conditions are power of this nature to be given 
to the executive, I entirely differ from that There comes a time when the 
safety ot the State is the only law and that time was coming close in Bengal. 
There is a time when the State must either grapple with the forces of terronsm 
or go under.” Could any one in his senses think that before dealing with these 
conspiracies the Govemment must have come to the Assembly and discussed 
the proposed arrangement ? 

Mr. Bangaswamy IYENGAR How do they do it in England, Sir ? 

Home Member Such occurrences there are rare. It was a reasonable 
question for them to ask when were the accused to be brought to trial. That 
was the question he asked himself, but as every lawyer member would know, 
the most effective witnesses in such cases were approvers, but if the approvers 
were to be produced they would be either murdered or they would nave to 
be perpetually expatriated to save their lives. The Home Member added ; 'Tf 
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1 1^ an approver, I vodd hesitate tinder these drcamstanoes b^re faAiiw 
ans!^ |iak’. vnienever possible the accused would be broosht to trial. 

ne^ gnesticHi, he said, might be as to how long these men were to be 

jrOM# m lOil Mia viAvilwr mraa ar^ am *4 mmm J 
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i; iii lail. His reply was that, solonff as it was m public interest to do so 
not a day longer. (Laughter in non-official benches.) The Home Member 
einphatically decla^.that the Government action had already given terrorists a 
rude shock. It had dislocated their organisation and had gone far to crush the 
movement. Unless the terrorism was terminated, he could not let his polioe 
officers and men come forward to give evidence to shm the fate of the man 
whose corpse was found mangled at the railway line. 


The Home Member next paid his tribute of admiration to the police of Bengal, 
particularly that in Calcutta, for their work. He also recognised Uie assistance 
rendered in Bengal by the public including coolies in arresting culprits, which 
spoke well of the citizens o! Bengal. 


The Home Member further asked ; “Do you think repressive measures will 
arrest political progress ? Look at the Irish State whore they had to resort to 
measures at which people in the country might have revolted”. 

Mr. GOSWAMI They forced the Government by the use of arms. 

Concluding, the Home Member pleaded that even if the Assembly repudiated 
that Government’s action “You must agree with us that political progress will 
be obstructed by terrorism, that the most criminal enemy of the country is tlie 
man who advises terrorism to be the path to political progress”. (Loud and 
prolonged applause.) 


Mr. BEPIN CHANDRA PAL was the first to speak after tlie Home 
Member, He admitted that in Bengal there was a movement of revo- 
lutionaiT patriotism. It owed its origin to the partition agitation. It owed 
its existence to two forces, namely, the will of the people to freedom and the 
wn*ll of domination of representatives of the Imperial power in India. The 
Government adopted certain harsh and unnecessary measures and these 
irritated the youthful intelligentsia of Bengal. Honourable gentlemen like Aswini 
Kumar Datta and Krishna Kumara Mitter were arrested and kept in jail without 
trial or any other process of law. There could have been no reasons of State 
to keep them in jail. If such was the past experience, how were they to Itelieve 
that there were reasons of State against those now arrested and imprisoned 
without any evidence having been mentioned against them, except of course the 
statement of the Government ? Mr. Pal referred to the evidence brought by 
the police in connection with tlie Kona Murder. Every one knew tMt the 
man who confessed that he had driven some motor cjar from ^©nlwe 
of occurrence to a certain village was asked to drive a car which he failed 
to handle. (Laughter.) This was the kind of evidence brought by the police 
against those whom they suspected. Mr. Pal, howeyei, admitted tliat there had 
been murders and dacoities, but where was the evidence, he asked, that, they 
were actuated by political motives. No doubt the murder of Mr. Day convince 
him that there was real recrudeiscence of , crime in Bengal. .Mr. Das 
frankly admitted it. Sir Alexander Muddiman said they knew the ^istgice of 
conspiracy long ago, but what were the Government doing at that tome ro 
suppress the crime ? Why did the Government give latitude to anarchism to 
carry on their propaganda ? Why did tliey not take measures to prevrat the 
circulation of poisonous literature ? What then was the use of promulgating 
this Ordinance now ? “Were you trying to make up a case so that imu might 
take into your hands these extraordinary powers not only to put aown rw 
political muider, but also prevent development of Propaganda for le^Mto 
ir^dora in this country ? We are anxious to put down , this political anm^^imm 
but you make it veiy difficult to do so, for by your Ordinance, you have cr»^ 
widespre^ sympathy for anarchists. . It is .public sympathy ^uich feeos 
criminals and your unstatesmanlike action has added to that Bsrmpauiy. 


Proceeding Mr. Pal said it was true that the 
that the lives of some of their _ officers, were 


Government of Beni 
in danger, but, asl 


„ fear^ 
Mr. Pal, 


um lue uves oi some oi lueir 

what public men were fiiere in India, or in Ekigland, or any the^rorttl, 

who were not threatened with these things at some tune or other, in nice ne 
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mm actually ahot at during the days when the Age of Couaeot Bill 
oaoaed agitation in the country. He was one evening writing something and 
from another street a ahot was fired which struck the m post near him and 
he did not know where the bullet went (laughter), but he kept a cool head. 

Sir Alexander MDDDIMAN Why did not you give information ? 

Mr. PAL : I did not know the murderer. What was the use of giving 
information to the police who would give me trouble and inconvenience 
(laughter) ? 

Proce^ng Mr. Pal said that if the murders were committed by men in the 
street, murders which clearly could not be said to have any political object 
behind Ihem, then, surely, those who had ]Mwer in their hands should take all 
these things as part of their day’s work and not take extraordinary laws with a 
view to protect themselves from these occasional and accidental criminal acts. 
He appealed to the Government to release those men who have been arrested 
and thus bring peace to Bengal which she badly needed in the great task of 
the building up of the nation. Let the ordinance be repealed, or any rate let 
there be an asurance that the measure would not be worked in the spirit in 
which Bills of this kind were enforced. Let these persons be releasM and 
then there would be peace in Bengal. The Government should without delay 
fulfil the political aspirations of the people and then the situation would be 
such that no anarchical conspiracies would find any place in India. 

. At this stage Mr. Jinnah said that there was a strong feeling on this question 
m the House that full opnoitunity should be given to the debate. He appealed 
to. the Home Member to allot another ofilcial day or at least to agree to have 
this discussion carried over to a non-offleial day. 

Sir. Alex. Muddimon expressed difficuli 7 to allot an official day, but he had 
no objection to a non-official day being utilised. 

Sir B. N. MITRA, Member for Industries and Labour, said< he was one of the 
young members of the House who joined it after the Ordinance had been 
promulgated. Mr, Doraiswami Iyengar had insinuated that two members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council subscribed to the policy of the Government 
with out giving the subject the care which it demanded because they were about 
to leave the Cabinet. 

Mr, Doraiswami IYENGAR That is more than what I mean*. (Laughter.) 

Sir B. N. Mitra I wish Sir Mahomed Shall were here to del end his action, 
but I feel it incumbent upon me to repudiate the insinuation* 1 have not the 
slightest doubt that Indian members subscribed to the policy after due con- 
sideration of the facts of the case. Sir Alexander Muddiman has already, told 
you about the existence of the terrorism movement in Bengal. Mr. Pal himself 
admitted it, but I may be pardoned if I say that Mr. Pal was somewhat 
inconsistent. First of all, he accused the Govexnment for their not taking 
action against those who spread leaflets and then he accused the Government 
for taking this action. This is inconsistency. Mr. Pal wants to know the 
evidence which compelled the Gtovemment to take this extreme step. Disclo- 
sure of that evidence would lead to more murders. The reign of terror was 
there in Bengal and it was necessary to protect innocent people, especially the 
innocent youths, from being terronsed into imbibing revolutionaiy ideas. I 
don’t see how the Assembly can take exception to that action. Mr. Pal has a 
suspicion, not about the measure itself, but about the machinery which wiU 
work the measure. If that is so, the discussion really becomes one of improving 
the subordinate police in Bengal and not a discussion on the merits of action 
isikea by the Government ! 1 

Mr. RANGACHABIAR supporting the resolution objected to the use of 
the expression ^'revolutionary patriotism” to describe the anarchists. It was 
neither revolution nor patriotism. Crimes which were brought to light 
were secret anarchical assassinations. It was the duty of eveiy rignt- 
thinking man to dissociate himself openly, publicly and unambiguously 
in this matter. There was no right-thinking man who had any secret inward 
or outwaid sympathy with this movement. He was glad to hear Sir Alexander 
Muddiman saying that ignorant masses were helping the Police to arrest crimi- 
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^ That vas step the topositioxi of the people in 

iduL Lord Beadu^ and Lord Lytton had nnfortuna^ le^ 
_ misanided course of action and thereby they were undoina 
^ b^fun when the Montfortt , Scheme of reforms was inauaura^ 

hy iDB Duke of Connaught with the words ‘'autocracy is dead’’. The Sovem- 
ment had deliberately chosen to distrust and mistrust the legislature in the 
matter. This House should not have been ignored in such an important matter 
and the Repressive Laws Committee had advised the Government that it was 
far better to trust the legislature and take the risk than ignore Giat bedy 
The Government could at least have consulted the standing advisory oommitt^ 
attached to the Home Department of which he (Mr. Rtmgachariar) believed ho was 
a member. He asked why this committee was not consulted when they wore 
in Simla last September and at which .time correspondence must have *pas^ 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State on the situation 
in Bengal. The action of the Government was therefore a slight, an undeserved 
slight, to the Legislative Assembly, Had any member of the Assembly 

at any time disclosed the secrecy which was confided in him ? He (Mr. 
Bangachariar) was a member of the Frontier Committee and privileg<^ to 
see several secret documents. Could it be said that he had abused the confidence 
reposed in him? The action of tiie Government was, Mr. Rangaohariar 
eomplained, un-British and safeguards provided in the Ordinance weie 
illusory. Was Bengal so honeycombed with anarchical organisations that without 
such an objectionable measure they could not carry on the admioistration? 
Mr. Bangachariar thought that this could not be so. If the Government ignor^ 
the Assembly, then this Assembly also should ignore them. (Loud Noii-offlcial 
applause.) If the Government would give all facts concerniDg the serious 
nature of the anarchist movement in Bengal, then ho (Mr. Kangachariaf) 
woud go beyond the bounds of party discipline and support Government in 
their measure. 


Col. CRAWFORD, the representative of the Euroiioan Association, 
speaking on the resolution said that the grant to tho executive of 
extraordinary powers of the nature of the Ordinance was more repugnant to 
his community, with their long tradition of freedom and personal liberty, than 
it could ever be to any other member of this House who luui but learnt the 
meaning of freedom under the protection of tlie British flag. The community 
took special steps to assure themselves that the measure was essential for the 
protection of freedom and personal liberty. The danger to freedom and per- 
sonal liberty from the terrorist movement was far greater than any that 
could come from the hwds of the Government. Those who pleaded for tiio 
rights of criminals could not surely realise the results that must arise, should 
that pleading prove successful* The feeling amongst his constituents in Cal- 
cutta at the failure of the Government to take action against those who would 
interfere with the lawful liberties of citizens has run very high,, though solnsr 
counsels prevailed. The Government of India should realise the strength 
of public feeung and not ignore dangerous, possibilities arising from the 
reckless murder of innocent Europeans in public streets, but of greater impor- 
tance were the dwigers that arose ,from attempts by Russian Bolsheviks to 
exploit the revolutionary movements in India wherever found ! ! I 


After rolling on such rigmarole and referring to the Cawnporc Bolshevik 
conspiracy case and the leaflet issued by two niem^rs of tho All-lnma 
Congress Committee at Belgaum over the signature of the Communist M. N. 
Roy, Col. Crawford said .that, if die resolution was accepted, thra thm 
would be deliterately playing into the hands of Russian Communists ! . Much Jip 
service had been paid to non-violence. Many resolutions had, been pMsed con- 
demning ansffchy and terrorism but the authors of the notorious o^jguog re- 
solution and those who supported it at Nagpur and Ahmedabad could not escape 
responsibility which history attached to them. 

Co), Crawford said the Government of India was not vase in, 

Repressive Laws Committee and m acting on S 

measores intn^uced for the special purpose of dealing with the 
this natme, before thCT had taken steps to Provide temselv^und^the nw 
ooQstitation ftnd througn this House, with powers adequate to cope witn such 
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einemncies. The VHcUlatiiiff policy of tiie Government of India and tiie 
late Seoretary of State had maoh to answer for. (Laughter.) As one who had 
some ezpenence of intelUgenoe work. Col. Crawford emphasised th£<.t secrecy 
was essmitial to success in such cases and pointed out that there were proper 
safeguards provided in the Ordinance against possible miscarriage of justice, 
and forther, the Government of India were going to introduce a Bill enabling 
tium arrested under the Ordinance to appeal to the High Court 


The voting in the Bengal Council, said the gallant Colonel, on the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill was unconvincing. Sir F. C. Mitter, who opposed 
the introduction of the Bill, did so on grounds that were so illoincal 
as to ruin once for all his reputation as a statesman (laughter). There 
was a large volume of public opinion in Bengal, if not exactly vocal, 
silently grateful that the " Government had at last seen fit to take action 
against anarchists. If it was true, as the Home Member himself admitted, 
^t Mr. Subash Chandra Bose was connected with the revolutionary 
movement, both prior to and subsequent to his appointment as Chief Executive 
Officer, then he could not understand how the Government could have given its 
sanction to his appointment. 


Proceeding, the Colonel said, none of his community believed that the 
Government could be run continuously by. use of emergency powers of this 
nature. l%e Government must take early steps to remove the real cause of 
the trouble and every one must help to bring about such a state of affairs 
that would shorten the life of the Ordinance. The root cause was discontent 
arising from economic causes. He appealed to Indian leaders to change the 
course of activities of Indian youth into channels that would benefit India. 


Mr. JINHAH, who spoke after Colonel Crawford, referred to the Viceroy’s 
speech justifying Government not having consulted the Legislature over the 
Ordinance and said that if the responsibility of administration could not be 
shared with the Legislature, the position of this House was worse than that of 
an advisory body. He could not conceive of any country where a measure 
of this description would be tolerated and the guilty were put in one cate- 
gory. Under this Ordinance, if he were to be a citizen of Calcutta, he 
should have to owe his allegiance not to His Majesty, but to Mr. Tegart, Com- 
missioner of Police. Mr. Jinnah also objected to the Ordinance on the 
ground that no evidence had been put forward showing that a state of emer- 
gency had arisen. If the Government wanted to get rid of violent crimes 
Qien there must be good Government. i,e.. Government responsible to the re- 
presentatives of the people. If they in the Assembly were not considered as 
interlopers and if the Government would like to follow their advice, then he 
would say “revise your policy, come down from your high pedastal, discuss 
with us on equal terms as to what India wants and meet us reasonably and 
then tlds terrorism will be destroyed.” 


Mr. AMARNATH DUTTA declared ttiat Government’s action clearly showed 
that it was directed against the Swaraj Party. He spoke of his experience in 
his district of Burdwan where Government officers exercised influence by 
treats against the Swarajist members being returned to local boards. What 
was true of Burdwan was true of other districts. He asserted that the Govern- 
ment had taken Mr. Das’s diagnosis of the disease, but did not accept his 
remedy. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned and the House rose. 
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DBLNi-aom JANUARY i92S 

V 0n the SOtb January* after interpellatiofis, some exchange of Tiews 
tool; place about the day for the continuance of the debate on Bengal Ordi- 
natwe. Erentnally the President agreed on the suggestion of Pundit Motilal 
Nelru to dispense with the question hour on Thursday, the 5th f^ebmary*. 
and thereby allow the House to resume debate on the Bengal Ordinance. 

Non-Official Bills 

Sir. H. GOUB then moved his motion to recmomit his Age of Consent 
Bill to the Select Committee. This was agreed to. 

Sir. H. GOUB next moved for a Sifleot Committee on his Bill to provide 
for the better management of Hindu religious and charitable trust property* 
and for ensuring the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect 
of such properties. Hie motion was carried by 53 votes against 39. 

Dewan CHAMANLAL moved that his Bill, making provision for the 
weekly payment of wages to workmen, domestic servants and other em- 
ployees, be referred to the Select Committee. 

Sir R N. MITRA moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. Mr. Chamanlal had no ohiection to public opinion being ascertained. 

Mr. NEOOY then moved for the consideration of his Bill to amend the 
Ballway Act in order to prohibit the reservation of compartments in Railway 
trains for the exclusive use of persons belonging to any particular community, 
race or creed, Eventually, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
carried, fifty voting for and thirty six against it. The Bill was also t>eesed. 

Mr. N. M. JOSHI then moved for reference to a Select Committee his 
Bill regulating the employment of women in factories, mines, etc., sometime 
before and sometime after confinement, and to make payment of maternity 
benefits. Sir B. N. Mitra wanted an adjournment of the discussion which was 
granted. 

DELHl-‘2ND FEBRUARY 1925 

A heavy official legislative programme appeared on the agenda when* 
the Assembly met on the 2nd February. The mqiority of questions were put 
by Dewan Chamanlal, Mr. Gayaprasad Singh and Mr. Amarnath Dutta. The 
questions mostly asked for information on Railway matters and the position 
of Indians in Mauritius. 

Paper Currency Act Amendment Bill 

Further consideration of the Paper Currency Act Amendment Bill was 
resumed by Mr. J. MEHTA .who moved for the appointment of a Select 
Committee. He said that newspaper report during the past week including 
Mr. McKenna's speech in favour of a Gold Standard must have afforded 
unpleasant reading to the Finance Member. Mr. Mehta said that since 1920, 
when the Government fixed the 2 shillings ratio, there had been a contraction 
of currency to the extent of 60 crores. Added to this was the loss of another 
thirty crores of currency, and such a position bad been characterised by the 
Finance Member as healthy. It was, no doubt, healthy from the point of view 
of the importer from Manchester. It was healthy for Government remittanocs, 
and for ^ those who wanted to remit salaries to England. It was healthy for 
foreign interests ; but it was ruin to the producers of the country. Thau 
22 
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AlMOf Isdiiot always protested agaiDst tbe SeoroteiY of Stote keopiiiA 
Mrs funds than fas Deeded* The proposed Bill sui^gested a remedy which 
W’ould only pot that Whitehall Moghul in still greater funds than he needed* 
The remec^ proposed was, therefore, wrong. 

Sir Campbell RHODES moved the following addition to ftlanse 2 of 
the Bill : 

** Provided that the value of created securities included in the said 
securities at the price at which they were purchasisd shall not ezce^ 
•MO million rupees. * 

Mr, y* J. PATEL, who* had also given notice of an amendment on the 
iines of Sir Campbell, urged the Finance Member not to repeat his recent 
practice of utilising the interest on securities for balancing bis budget. This 
interest, he said, should be utilised for righting off created securities. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes’ amendment was ‘adopted, and the Bill, as 
^amended, was passed. 

Official Bills. 

Sir Charles INNES next moved that the Bill to provide for the better 
regulation of cotton ginning and cotton pressing factories be referred to a 
Select Committee. The motion was passed, with the addition to the 
•Committee of Mr. Fleming. 

On the motion of Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, the Bill to repeal certain 
enactments whereby breaches of contract by laborers were made punishable 
under the criminal law was taken into consideration and passed without 
•discussion, Messrs. Joshi and Chamanlal thanking the Government for this 
salutary measure. 

Salary of Assembly President ^ 

Mr. GRAHAM introduced the Bill to determine the Salary of the 
President of the Legislative Assembly. The Bill proposes a salary of 
Rs. 4,000 per mensem. Mr. Graham pointed out that this was a tentative 
figure, proposed as a basis of discussion. The Legislative Assembly would, 
in considering the measure, see that the President of the Assembly got more 
'than what Presidents of local Legislatures might get. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT .then introduced the Bill to amend the Income-tax 
.Act of 1922. He said that difficulty had been felt in assessing individually 
supertax partners in registered firms where there had been a change in the 
constitution of the firm owing to one or more of the partners retiring, and new 
partners being taken into the firm, or a change for any other reason in the 
.share of profits to which individual partners are respectively entitled, 

DBLHh-3RD FBBRUART 1925 

On the 8rd February, after iiiterpellations, Mr. JOSHI resumed his 
^speech on his motion for a Select Committee on his Bill to confer maternity 
l>enefit8 to women laborers employed in factories and mines and on ^ose 
estates to which the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1801, applies. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved for the circulation of Mr. Joshi's Bill, This 
^as put and carried, 

NomOfficial Bills 

A somewhat prolonged legal discussion took place on Dr. Gour’s motion 
ior a Select Committee of his Bill amending the Special Marriage Act. 



lUSPS^L OF i^PESS^ t7r 

inji^^aet of Che Bill ta^ wm to remove on anaoliroiiim* Ho 

eeP^thet the minority Aot fixed 16 «• the age of miyority, while, ooder tiie 
Sgelnl Marriage Aot, no penon ooold marry upon .the age 21 without the 
ooNODt of the father or guardian, lliua, a penon who attained 18 yean. 
Iniit had no father or guardian, could not marry until the age of 21. He 
wanted to remove this anomaly. 

Mr. Tonkinaon moved for the circulation of the Bill. This was put 
and carried. 

Dr. OOUR also introduced his Bill to declare the right of Hindus to make 
settlements of property by way of trust in favor of their families, children 
and descendants. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar RAY next introduced his Bill to amend the Medical 
Degrees Aot with a view to confer on the Provincial Legislatures the power 
to permit Universities, Medical Corporations, examining bodies and other 
institutions to confer any title or quadifioation signifying fitness to practice 
Western Medical Science 


Repeal of Repressive Legislation . 

Mr. PATEL asked for leave to introduce his Bill to repeal certain 
special enactments supplementing the ordinary criminal law. The enactments 
his Bill proposes to repeal are the Bengal Regulation of 1818, the Madras 
Regulation, 1819, Bombay Regulation, 1827, the State Prisoners' Aot, 1850, 
the Punjab Murderous Outrages Aot, 1867. and the Prevention of ^ditious 
Meetings Aot, 1911. Mr. Patel said that a convention had been established 
that ordinarily the introduction of a Bill should not be opposed, and ha 
hoped that the Home Member would observe that convention. He said 
that the Assembly had recommended the repeal of repressive measures, but 
when the Government brought forward no Bill, he thought he might assist 
the Oovornment by bringing forward his repealing Bill. (Laughter). 

Sir A. MUDDIMAN, the Home Member, in a speech full of warmth 
and vigour opposed the introduction of the Bill. He said that be was 
surprised that Mr. Patel included in the Bill the Punjab Murderous Outrages 
Aot, which gave the Executive power to restrain homicidal maniacs. Would 
Mr. Patel also withdraw the regulations giving the North-West Frontier 
Government power to protect their officers who were daily risking their lives 
for the safety of India on the Frontier against fanatics with murderous 
tendencies 1 Mr. Patel would use the ordinary law. Of what use. asked 
the Home Member, was the ordinary law in such circumstancesf 

Then turning to the Bengal Regulation and similar measures the Home 
Member said that be did not like the Regulations which give power to the 
Executive to take away a man’s liberty without bringing him to trial ; but 
ruling a country of 300 million people the Executive could not afford at the 
present time to dispense with that power which had boon used for the benefit 
of the peaceful inhabitants. His predecessor, Sir Malcolm Haily had prophesied 
the present situation in Bengal. At one time when ho wa^ away from the 
Government he pooh-poohed some of the fears of Government officers. 
But when he himself entered the Home Department he fully realised the 
reality of the menace. He referred to the inflammatory leaflet which were 
being , circulated all over the country. With considerable force Sir 
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Jdalnuidar lud ib^ did not beHeve thataojbody in the Hoim lcx>ked 
winning freedom OTertkrowing tbe existing aooial system 4by 
widing throogh bloi^ to a bank which could never be reached. But there 
'were people trying to raise such a movement in India with help from outside* 
^and he was surprised that the Government was asked to deprive itself of 
the power to deal with these enemies of India. “Let us have our own 
•quarrels in our own way*’* exclaimed Sir Alexander* but let us be united 
•against the enemy from without." 

He (Sir Alexander) would read to the House a pamphlet which was being 
•droulated widely among the students. At this Mr. Banga Iyer shouted that he 
had received it* too* and saw nothing objectionable in it. Perhaps Mr. Iyer 
had circulated it* humorously suggested the Home Member. There was 
.jeering from the Swaralist benches when Sir Alexander read to the House some 
of the passages from the document in his hand. He quoted one which in 
the name of India’s freedom incited Indians to revolt by making the 
inflammatory suggestion that the English and Indian officials of a “ foreign 
^Government” were committing outrages on the women of India. The passage 
led to the merriment of the House and the Swarajists ironically cheered and 
.jeered. In the midst of the uproar Mr. B. C. Pal asked whether Sir 
Alexander could prove that the pamphlet was published by the revolutionaries 
and insinuated that it was circulated by other sources. The Home Member 
indignantly challenged the Bengal member to make his insinuation clear. 
Did he suggest that the Government had issued the pamphlet 1 “ Not the 
<9overnment* Mr. Pal retorted* “but* as Sir Reginald Clarke had recently 
stated* the aginis provocaUufSt who are the servants of the Government.” 
With the utmost indigr ation Sir Alexander Muddiman repudiated the 
monstrous suggestion. The upror increased but it was quickly stilled by 
*^the President. 

The motion was then put and the Bill was introduced by 50 against 
•40 votes. 

Other Bills. 

Sir Furshottamdas THAKUBDAS asked for leave to introduce his Bill 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act with a view to restore the exchange ratio 
of 1-4 and reverse the legislation of 1920. The Bill was introduced. 

M r. V. J. PATEL next introduced* without discussion or opposition, his 
Bill to amend Section 124. A. I.P.C.* with the object of making punishment 
under this Section and omitting the punishment of transportation for seditious 
'Offences. 

Sir Harisingh GOUB introduced two Bills for amending the Transfer of 
Property Act The object of one is to define the word “ attest ", and the 
other Bill proposes to remove certain doubts as to the right of a person io 
effect a transfer of property otherwise than provided by the Transfer o1 
^Property Act. 

Mr. Hariohandrai VISHINDAS introduced his Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to arbitration in British India. 

Sir Purshotamdas THAKUBDAS introduced his second Bill to amend 
the Paper Currency Act with a view to revert feo.ll|e exchange ratio of W. 

Amendment of Cr. P. C. 

Mr. y . J. PATEL next asked for leave to introduce his Bill to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. In his statement of otjeets and reasons* 
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TRADE UNION BILL 

iir. Faisal aaji, There ia no Teeaon why tbe inhebitente of thaBrilWi 
ISploiuaa ahoold reoaiTe the aeina priyaeges ea the inhebitanti of the United 
lEingdoiD» when, at a matter of ooarae» Indiana are treated aa an inferior raoe 
in the Tariooa Coloniea. Similarly, Amerioana and Enropeana ahoold not get 
privileged treatment nnleaa they modified their lawa to give apeoiij reoiptooal 
^eatment to Indiana" 


Mr. UNDSAT oppoaed the motion of Mr. Patel and advised the 
Aaaembly to ahow a spirit of tcderanoe and greater dignity. The motion wu 
pressed to a division and carried, 49 voting for and 4 1 against it. 


Repeal of Repressive Laws. 

Mr. PATEL then moved for the consideration of the Bill to repeal 
certain special enactments supplementing the ordinary criminal law, which was 
introdoced a few minutes before. In making this motion Mr. Patel said 
that a number of respectable ^rsons had been imprisoned without trial. 
Even the Home Member had admitted that the Government had not found 
it necessary to apply the Seditious Meetings Act for some time. Why, then, 
should the Government still cling to this measure, which was enaot^ only 
aa a temporary measure 1 The Government could not put down anarchy 
. by repression, which would only drive discontent deep underground. If 
anyone was responsible for the present situation in Bengal, it was the policy 
adopted by the Government. If there were bomb factories and if people 
took to revolutionary steps, then it was the Home Member and his Depart- 
ments and his over-aealous subordinates who were responsible and not the 
leaders in the country. Continuing, ■ Mr. Patel observed that Indians 
detested anarchy more than the Goveniment, because it afforded an oppor 
tunityto the Government to suppress legitimate political aspirations and 
movements. 

Mr. Patel had not concluded when the House rose. 


DELHl-4n FEBRUARY J925. 

Trade Union Bill. 

On the 4th February the Assembly devoted itself to the consideration of 
o£Bcials Bills. Sir Bhupendranatb MITKA moved for a Select Committee on the 
Trade Union Bill. He again stressed the salient object of the Bill. The 
Government, he emphasised, was not out to create Trade Unions ; it only 
aimed at fostering the development of those which oared to take advantage of 
the protection afforded by the proposed Bill. It was feared that it might 
defeat the objects of the Bill to the extent of the protection of the Bill to 
unregistered unions. He defended the Government of India's decision against 
making registration of Unions compulsory. 

Mr. W. S. J. WILSON moved that the Bill be referred to a Joint 
'Committee of both the Houses. 

Mr. JOSHI, Labor representative, opposed Mr. Wilson's motion and 
criticised at length the provisions of the Bill. He said that when he moved 
the resolution asking for Trade Union legislation, he wanted a sound Bill, 
but not the Bill that t|||i Gtovemment had drafted. He wanted bread, but 
was given bread mixed wttil itone. The views of the employers on the Bill 
showed Aat they favored compulsory registration, and ask^ for suppressfon 
of unregistered Union groups. He was not surprised to receive this opinion 
from European employers ; but he was surprised to sea it also emanate from 
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ikte tiidiaD MerohftfitB’ Chamber atid MillowBere’ Awociation. If thn waa 
the attitade of the Indiao capitalist towards freedom of labor, then whj 
should the masses he called upon to sacrifice 60 lakhs, ^ven in the form of 
bountsr t Why should the cotton excise duty be abolished, and why should 
the masses suffer by the adoption of the Exchange ratio at 1-4. 

Mr. Joshi dso objected to the section of the Bill which restricted the nse 
of Union funds to Trade Union purposes only. He felt that a trade union 
would not be worth having if it was not permitted to use its funds for 
running its candidates for elections and for assisting another trade union in 
distress. Mr. Joshi asked the Government not to hurry with the Bill, 
because trade unions were not sufficiently educated yet to realise fully the 
effects of the proposed Bill, and should be given time to consider tbe Bill 
further. He urged the Government to grant to Indian labor the real freedom 
granted to labor in England. Concluding Mr. Joshi moved that the proposal 
that the Select Committee should report within a fortnight be dropped. This 
waa accepted by Sir B. N. Mitra. 

DELHISTH FEBRUARY 1925 

On February 6th the House resumed discussion on Mr. Aoharya’s 
resolution for the appointment of a Committee on the grievances of subordi- 
nate Railway employees. 

Mr. JOSHI moved for the addition of a clause to* the resolution urging 
the Committee to consider the question of representation of Railway employees 
on the Railway Advisory Committee. 

Dr. DATTA moved an amendment that the grievances referred to in 
the resolutions be enquired into by the Central Advisory Council or by any 
Special Committee elected by that body from among its members. 

Dr. DATTA's amendment was put and carried. The original resolution, 
as amended by Dr. Datta and Mr. Joshi, was also carried without a division. 

Adjourned Debate on Bengal Ordinance 

After this, in accordance with the arrangement made on the 30th January 
last, the adjourned debate on the Bengal Ordinance was resumed by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru who spoke for more than an hour. 

In rising to support Mr. Doraiswoni lyengar^s resolutioa against the Bengal Ordi- 
nance, Ft. MOTILAL said that he did not propose to trouble tbe House about the primary 
duty of the State to protect the rights of the people. ** 1 know the utter futility of basing 
any argument upon the rights which, in spite of royal proclamations and repeated assur- 
ances, we know we do not possess, and cannot enjoy under an alien Qovernment, the sole 
sanction of which lies, not in the will of the people, but in naked, bruite force The 
Pandit safd that he would, therefore, confine himself to examine the material placed 
before the House by the Home Member, and to expose the hollowness of those grounds, he 
wonld go direct to the facts, or rather, the mixture of fiction placed before the House, and 
show that there was no justification whatever for tbe promulgation of the Ordinance. 

The Qoverament*8 Case. 

The Government's case, he began, was that there was a widespreail and deep-seated 
movement of a revolutionary oharaoter which aimed at the overthrow of the British 
Government by the murder of its officers and terrorism. It miglit be freely admitted 
that there was a revolutionary movement, and that there was some organisation which 
directed its operations. The question was whether that movement was so deep-seated as 
to call for any extraordinary action and the suppression of the ordinary crimixial law. 
He hoped to show that no such case had been made out by the Home Member. The 
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Bi^ wn lMd bM put tqr Lori Ljttau in > BooIuUm upluliitns tli» 

for inniiig Um Ordlnunae, the Beucul Oorerniucat nUd : “Th* Mooring 

<te » MM O and lurid, tbo fuiluie t>f luric^ throagfa tear, to return reidiau In 
wlli^ the •▼ide&oe^ the mnider of witneuMs tanA penoes who have oontemed or taroed 
Ciftg*a BTklence, the fear of witneeaei to diacloae the faou within their knowledite. all 
theie oombine to render jostioe unobtainable nnder the existing law. These have air^e 
operated in more than one reoent ease.** Pandit Uotilal said that he would pioesed to 
test the aoonimoj of this statement and would refer, one by one, to the string of oases 
quoted by the Government in justifioation of the Ordinance. 


'*An Unscrupulous Polios'* 

In May, Wi, a daooity was committed near Howrah, and this was stated to have 
marked the opening of the campaign of terrorism by the revolutionaries. This case was 
entirely false. ’ It was fabricated by the Police, and was supported by perjured evidenoe. 
T/u CdaOta Wmkly A’oiss showed that the doooity was based on a family quarrel, and 
that the approver, who said that he bad driven a oar, when asked to drive a ear, oould 
not do so. This was the case which was made out by the Police to show that there was a 
revolutionary movement in Bengal. Mr. B. C. Pal had referred to this point rather 
playfully. Pandit Motilal oonsidered it a serious matter. ** It shows what was tbs 
genesis of this terrorist movement in Bengal after 191 tt. It shows that your Police is 
nnscrupnlons. It shows that it has so far gone the depths of depravity that it will let go 
the assassin who has nothing whatever to do with anything poittioal, but in order to 
bring a movement into discredit, will go the ieiigih of manufacturing oases and impiicat- 
ii^ persons whom it does not like. This is the oase which, they say, marks the thin- 
ning of terrorism." 

Ultadingbi Post Office Case. 

The next case quoted was the Ultadingi Post Office case. He did not find this as 
having been dealt with independently, but found it included in Alipore Conspiracy fwstf t 
In this case, the so-called approver broke down, and t ho Judge and Jury agreed after a 
protracted trial, and acquitted the accused. ** I ask, in the name of commonsense, oonUl 
any Jury in the world have committed persons of a oouspiracy when the evidence of the 
most important witness before them was clearly fabricated and clearly perjured f ** 
What happened after, assiKiuas these persons were actiuitied and they came out into the 
Court verandah f They were again arrested umicr liegulatioii 111 of 1818. The Police 
Court knew something about Regulation 111, and want^l the sanction of the Govern- 
Qeneral and of the Governor. It was not there. These persons were therefore, arrested 
•nnder Section 64, Cr. P. C., and, in the meantime, the Governor-General's order under 
Regulation 111 were available. 

Sankaritola Murder Case. 

Next came the Sankaritola murder case. How could this be connected with the 
revolutionary movement f Loot, in this oase, appeared to be the principal objective. Did 
these murders reveal the state of affairs described by the Bengal Ooverntnent in the 
extract he had read f " It was not the I'olice, but the private citixens of Bengal who 
-captured the assailants in both these cases and brought them to justice. What happeneil 
then f Witnesses came forward, an<l gave evidence fearlessly, upon which the jury and 
Judge oonvioteti the accused, who were sentenced to death, the highest punishment pro- 
vided by law. Is there here any gronnd for the pretence that justice was miscarried t 

A Railway Bobbery 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal said that next occurred a robbisry in December, 1988, 
worth Rs. 17,000, belonging to the Bengal- Assam Railway, was robbed. 
The robbers, as nsuai, bati not been traced by the Police, and the propeity bad not been 
recovered, but while the police were engaged in their investigation, they struck upon 
■some persons possessing pistols. These were arrested by villagers, or by the help of 
villagers. In one case, said the Home Member, a Police tiub-lnspector was shot lln a 
dq^ It was true a 8ub-Insp4MStor was shot down. The witnesses in this case gave 
evidenoe, and the accused were convicted and sentenced, ** Even taking the case to nave 
been promptod by some revolutionary organisation, where, I ask, is the justifiartion for 
SdtoSoef”^ ordinary law has failed, and for justifying the promulgation of the 

IRsoovery of a Bomb Factory 

Then, by sheer accident, the police, while enpiged in manufacturing some other oadet 
against innocent persons, came across a bomb factory. The men were arrested, tried, 
^convicted and sentenokd. What suoie did they want t There was no witness in the OiM 
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witf Ibowed Mj fnr in giving etidmce ngainst fnj one of the aooased, nad the Jnij did 
nolUedi thnhen, 

Hineimr Bomb Geae 

Then followed that Mirie(mr bomb, which wm thrown into a Khedder chop, and 
a penon wai hilled and another aerionely injured. The Police were not there. It wae 
one man in the chop who chased and oaptnred the assailant. The Police, as nsnal, turned 
«p later. There was the case, and one man was convicted. 

8ir Alexander Muddimap : There was no conviction. 

Hr. Ooswami : The Government withdrew the prosecntion. 

Besoming, Pandit Motilal said that a great deal bad been made out of the murder 
of an acquitted person, whose dead body was found on the railway line. It was said 
that he bad m^e a statement to the Police. ** Here was a man who was unanimously 
acquitted by the July. 1 want to know when he made that statement to the Police, 
Inmlicating himself and others, would he have gone and said soon after acquittal, 
** I am very sorry that the jury has acquitted me. Please take down my statement.'* 
How can a man believe that a person acquitted that way will go to the Police and 
make a statement ? 1 should like to know before whom that statement was made. 1 should 
also like to know through what processes this man passed before he came to makf that 
statement.** 

** Government's Case not Proved" 

** These then are all the oases quoted by the Government. There are some which 
undoubtedly show anarchical crime. 1 have admitted its existence from the outset but 
where is the case where the approver has been murdered, where witnesses have failed 
to come forward, where juries have failed to return a verdict of *gnilty' ? What has been 
established, on the other hand, is that wherever there has b^n a case in which it was 
possible for the private citisens of Bengal to help in the capture of criminals, in the 
prevention of crime, they have come forward readily to assist even at the risk of their 
livea Are you going to reward these men who have served the public in that way by 
petting them in the hands of the Police, m the way you have done by this Ordinance f 
What is more serious is the reckless way in which the Police are manufacturing these 
cases. Look at the history of crime in other countries. Tou will find that many more 
oases of this character have occurred. Crime there was put down by the ordinary law, 
by the Police. Here, the Police proved wholly incompetent, and has miserably failed 
in the discharge of its duty. The only case which stands to the credit of the Police is 
the accidental discovery of the bomb factory (Laughter). The real fact is that all those 
phrases, those murders of witnesses, intimidation of juries, and all the rest have been 
borrowed from the Rowiatt Report." Whatever justification there was in the murder 
of a prisoner by his co-prisoners in 1908, as a Royal amnesty has been granted to all 
prisoners in 1912, the Government would be stultifying itself by referring to pre- 19 19 
oases. Lord Lytton's Government bad said that difficulties had arisen in ** more than 
one recent case." **Bbow me", said Pandit Motilal, '*one single, solitary instance of 
the difficulties encountered about witnesses, juries, and Judges, and threats to approvers 
of the nature referred to in the extract." 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal said that the extent to which these fictions could go 
was proved by Karl Winterton's reply to Mr. Bcurr in the House of Commons when the 
noble Earl stated that there were cases in which there was the murder of witnesses. The 
Home Member had said that prosecutions would be undertaken when witness would come 
forward, and there was a sense, of security. The speaker maintained that witnesses Had 
come forward already and given evidence. 

The Case of Messrs. Dutta and Mitra 

Proceeding. Pandit Motilal said that the Home Member had stated that there were • 
about to occur five attempts at murder of officials in October and July, and proudly 
stated that the vigilenoe of the Police saved them, and he also piously added that they 
were saved by the hand of God. The speaker was amased at the credulity of the 
Government. They knew that all these were cases fabricated by the Police. He would 
give another example. Mr. B. C. Pal bad referred to the case of two worthy sons of 
India— Mr. A. E, Dntt and Mr. S. E. Mitra. Sir Hugh Stephenson, in the Bengal 
Council, in defending the Police, had stated that be personally knew Mr. K. E. Mitra, 
and entirely acquitted him of sym^thy with terrorist crime ' In the case of Babu A. E. 
Dntt Sir Hugh Stephenson said that Mr. Dutt was proceeded against under Regulation 111. 
<<beoanse of his whirlwind campaign of anti-Govemment speeches." ** At this moment," 
added Pandit Motilal, 1 am making anti*whir]wind speeches. Why not take aotiop 
against me?" (Laughter). Sir Hugh bad admitted that, in the cases of both these 
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MtlTiHea for wbioh tbej wm ratimiiied wm opeo tad pnblte. ^ Yo« da 
BOfeJiel bohl of hooeot men whom 70a neliete to be working la the iateimte of the 
coaMY.** Pandit Motilal, at thit stage qnoted from Lord tlorley^ and eaid that hiitoiy 
repeated iteelt Lord ICori^ wrote to Lord Blint<h that thongh the latter obierreJ thm 
deteittto wonld frighten eTii-doera, the former held that enoh a policy did not 
worit ont brilliantly in Buwia. 

Agenu Provooatenrt *' 

The Borne Member had, the other day, expieased hie indignation at the 

mention of agents prorooatear. This was what Sir Reginald Clarke, ex-Commi- 
asioner of Polioe, Caloutt^ had written to The Thus ; I hare had much ex- 
pericnoe of these agencies in the Kast, and often wonder whether they do not 

raise more devils that they lay. One has to use them (Police informers) to dghe 

anarchy, bat their ineviublc concomitants, the hfWtfx pmi»catmr and the Imrw 4t 
alienate pnblio opinion to such an extent that they can never be oontinned lor long,*' 

There was another point to be noticed. Mr. B. K. Datt and Mr. J. L. 

Chatterjee had forwarded through the Government of India a memorial to the 

Secretary of State. Of these persons who were arrested, one of them was to be 
the Editor of ^mard news)>aper, and the other, the Manager Sditor of a 

▼ernaoniar newspaper which had declared its policy to be Swarajist. They bad 
been granted an amnesty in 1918, and were arrested again under Uegnlation 111, 
The charges against them were ; (1) you were arresttd and detained as State prisonera 
and released nnder the Royal amnesty ; (2) yon were conspiring with certain 
persons to overthrow the British Government : (8) yon started and maintained 
Ashrams which were centres of rcvolntionaiy recruitment ; (4) yon were ^lireotly 
connected with the collection of tire arms ; (6) yon were connected with 
Indian agents of the Bolshevik M. K. Roy ; and (6j yon were privy to the 

murder of Police officers. **Who is there,** askt^d Pandit Motilal, In this Hoost*, 
who can defend himself against such charges ? If 1 were obargeri with them now, 
what can 1 say f 

Pandit Motilal farther quoted from this memorial, stating that a oertain agmt 
provocatmur was locked up in a gaol and gave secret information ftom the goal that, 
during Non-co-operation days, this person was trying to incite young men to form a 
party of violence. The Memorialist believe that whatever violence had been committed 
in Bengal was due to innocent men being dupecl by this ^snf /WDWcnfsiir, and farther, 
that this agent's name leaked out in an identiheation para<le in connection with the 
Alipore Conspiracy Case, and it came out in Court, an<i that his name had been penned 
throngh and that of an accused put instead for obvious reasons. Thn point was not 
presstxl by the Counsel for the defence. Psndit Motilal asked whether, in the faoe of 
these facts, the Home Member would feel any indignation at the mention of agitus prom* 
colour* People in this country thought that there were inch agents. 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal referrc<l to the remark of the Home Member, that because 
the Viceroy, who was an ex-Chief Justice of England, had examined the cases, therefore, 
they must accept bis decision without further going into the matter. ** If the Viceroy 
wcie again to take his seat on the Bench and bad the same evidence placed before him, 
he would be the first man to throw it ont as wbpjlj nnreliabie. Leaving aside the 
ex-Chief Justice, even if there were angels examining these materials, the oonolnsions 
wonld be unreliable. The materials placed before you is tainted and nnrealiable. Some 
one said tliat a Judge did not make a good administrator. 1 do not agree with that. 
The Judge when he becomes an administrator, is like a boat cut off from ita 
moorings. There must be evidence which should stand the test provided by Law.** 

The Pandit saw absolutely no justification for the issue of the Ordinance, bat when 
the Ordinance was promnJgated by the Governor-General, it was wrong to say that the 
responsibility was solely that of the Governor .General in keeping it in force. **Ideny, 
Sir, that His Excellency is so;ely responsible for keeping it in force. 1 say that this House 
has the constitutional right and responsibility, nndxvideit and nnshared by any body, 
to decide, when it meets in session, whether the ordinance is to continue or not. With 
this object, 1 submitted a Bill, but His Excellency has disallowed it. Flrsiiy, His Ex- 
ceilcncy bsd no justification for exercising the right of piatnaigatiog thu C)rdinance ; 
•econdiy, His Excellency has no say in the matter, which is for this House alone to deter- 
mine, whether the Ordinance should be confirmed or withdrawn. He admitted that one 
•ection made the introduction of Bills snbjeot to disallowance by the Governor-General, 
but this power could only be exercised in very exceptional oircumstanc*^. If there was, 
for instance, a rebellion in India, be might have disallowed the introductioii oC 
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Bill. Tbere wit no Mbellton on foot. On the other hind, dinner piitiet 
were loing on (liaghter), and tb^ were guing to have Babj Weeks at well (renewed 
liiighter). Flndit Motilal said that the Home Member had told them that the Gorem> 
f»ent was not devoid of political foresight. He was sorrj to saj that oommoditj bad 
Jiever been found to be available in the bareancratic shop. 

Hr. Doraiswami AITENGAB said that siooe the last debate, Mr. Sabash Chandra 
Bose had been removed some where to Bangoon, and another man, who was arrested, had 
.not been allowed to see even his father on his deathbed. This was the kind of treatment 
which, we were told, was admirable. It was really vindictive. It appears that the 
Bengal Ordinance was promnlgated for the peace of mind of Mr. Tegan, He did not 
iigree with either Mr. Das. or Pandit Motilal Nehrn, or with the Home Member, that 
there was an anarchical conspiracy in Bengal, because no evidence had been put forward 
to show its existence. The Home Member bad said that ammunition bad b^n smuggled 
from foreign ooontries. What was the Police doing when this was going on 7 What a 
fsad commentary was this on the criminal administration of Bengal 7 The Ordinance 
'Was tdtra mPea, and he feaivd that the Government were only chasing a will o* the wisp 
in attempting to trace the real revolutionaries, who did not exist. 

Sir ALEXAHDEB MUDDIMAN, in winding up the debate, made a Short speech. He 
•congratulated Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar on his eloquence, and Pandit Motilal, on his care* 
lully reasoned speech, but it was left to Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar to put forward the plea 
that there was no revolutionary organisation at- all. The Home Member did not want 
to go on with the constitutional point raised. If Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar meant that 
there was no moral sanction behind the Ordinance, then, that was not a constitutional 
point. But, Mr. Iyengar bad referred to the attempt on the life of Mr. Tegart as an 
iaJJeg^ attempt. The Home Member assured the House that attempts bad been made to 
murder Mr. Tegart, and this fact was borne out by the statement of the young man who 
was hanged for shooting Mr. Day. 

Proceeding, the Home Member said : ** I have given the House all the information 
to show that a conspiracy does exist, and in my previous speech, had given all the facts to 
^prove that the ordinary law was not sufficient. I have read the pamphlets to show that 
I propaganda is widespread, and if anyone has still any doubts, then let him peruse the 
.Judgment of the Allahabad High Court on the Oawnpur conspiracy case. 1 did not hear 
Pandit Motilal suggest that thii» Ordinance was made and promulgated for the purpose 
• of suppressing any 'political party. In that matter, at least, I am glad the Assembly 
has come nearer to the facts. 

** In oonclnsion, let me say tliat in regard to this Ordinance, we did act consti- 
•tutionally. We brought this before the Bengal Legislative Council. That is the legiti- 
mate and proper place for special legislation for Bengal, and that legislation, tbo Bengal 
Council rejected ; and now the matter is before the House. 1 have no desire to suggest 
that any member of this House will vote otherwise than in accordance with his con- 
lacience, and according to the needs of the counti'y. 1 do ask you to consider seriously 
what the effect of an adverse vote on this question will be. Will you not be sending a 
1 message of encouragement to the revolutionaries 7. (Cries of no, no ") You may not, 
but I ask you to consider it. It is not for me to advise you that on the decision of this 
"House ai-e written, ptr&m €t mputantUTf (£#., they perish and are written down). 

Mr. T. 0. OOSWAMl asked^wby notbine incriminating was found daring the house 
tsearcbes made in Bengal, if really the Ordinance was meant to enable police officers to take 
. anarchists by surprise. Then Mr. Goswami asked the Government to produce any incri- 
minating document, found in these searches. The fact of the matter was that there was 
: nothing inoriminating, but Lord Lytton had explained the (lOBition away by saying that 
(he polioe were so busy in finding these persons that the weapons escaped their notice. 
(Laughter). The Viceroy, in his opening speech last year, had stated that the alleged 
•evidence collected against the accused persons, f.#., the Brgulation prisoners, would be sifted 
by two High Court Judges, and as Mr. Das so ably put it, Judges could not be found by 
the Government to sift the evidence. This fact showed the nature of the evidence which 
the Polioe brought up against the accused persons. The Ordinance was devoid of even 
the aoademio merits of a well-presented case, and the principle which had been challenged 
by this Ordinance was a principle of elementary law, no matter what the ex-Lord Chief 
.Jttstioe had said to the contrary. 

The resolution of Mr. Doraiswaxny Iyengar for the superaession of the 
Bengal Ordinance by an Act of the Legislature was pressed to a division and 
<amed» amidet loud non-official applauae, by 58 againet 45 votea 
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Qa the 9th February the Assembly held one of its shortest sittings.. 
Aiter a few interpellations the House passed without disotission the Indian 
Soldiers* Litigation Act Amendment Bill as amended by the Select Committee.. 
thik Bill proposed special protection in respect of cWil and revenue litigataon 
of Indian soldiers serving under special conditions. 

Repeal of Repressive Laws. 

Next day, Feb. 10th, further consideration of the Special Laws Repeal* 
ing Bill of Mr. V. J. Patel was taken up. 

Mr. RANOACHARIAR moved fot the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee. He was making this motion with considerable diffidence, which 
arose from the fear that like the proverbial peace-maker, he might come to- 
grief in trying to appeal to irreconcilable and impatient forces on both sides. 
On one side sat a mandated majority thirsting to purge the Statute Book of 
these special laws ; on the other side sat the Home Member, entrenched behind 
the Council of State showing an implacable opposition to those measures. 

Sir Alexander MITDDIMAN said that, when he opposed the introduction 
of the Bill, it followed that he could not accept any other motion relating 
to the Bill. Hs admitted that he spoke with warmth the other day. Ho 
would avoid it to-day. He had sufficiently spoken on the previous occasion 
on the Bengal situation. He had pointed out the danger from outside to the- 
foundations of the Government. As for the Repressive Laws Committee, 
whose recommendations for the repeal of the Regulations the members had* 
referred to, the Home Member drew attention to the footnote written by 
the Committee before the ink of the report was dry. This footnote opined 
that in view of the Malabar Rebellion, the action taken was justified, sinco 
the Committee reported that an emergency had arisen. To those who argued 
that the Legislature should be depended upon for arming the Executive 
with emergency powers, the Homo Member recalled the failure of the Bengal 
Legislature even to allow the introduction of the Ordinance Bill. M. Ran- 
gachariar B motion for a Select Committee showed at least that Mr. Ranga* 
chariar realised that there was much to he said on the suhieot, and bad 
recognised that before taking away the weapons of the Executive, they must 
act advisedly. If he were to agree to the motion for a Select Committee, he- 
would be accepting the principle of repeal of all these measures. 

Continuing, the Homo Member said that the fact was that once the- 
€k>vemment had appealed to the Le^slature without success. He felt that 
it would be difficult to convince this or any Legislature about the necessity 
for special measures unless the conditions had gone very far. 

Mr. Jinnah asked whether the Home Member was opposed to the repeal 
of every one of the Acts included in the Bill. 

The Home Member replied : I am, as at present advised”. The Homo 
Member added that if he had been put that question under normal conditions, 
the reply of the Government might have been different. To-day, conditiona 
in India, particularly in Bengal, were such that he must oppose the motion 
for a Select Committee, He appealed to the House to ccroperete in preser- 
ving law and order. “ It is not merely a political necessity, it is a sooul 
necessity and on it depends your life and my life and the whole of the social 
fabric.” 
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Mr. BaDgaohariar withdrew hie motion for a Sdect Committee in ?iew 
^f the OoTemment^a attitude. 

Adjournment Proposed. 

Sir Sivaswamy IYER moved for an adjournment of the debate for 
^ few days in order to enable non officials to disouM informally with Govern- 
ment members* understand the actual position, and come to some anange- 
tnent on this question. On Mr. Patel favoring an adjournment the debate 
was adjourned. 

Amendment of Or. P. C. 

Mr. PATEL next moved for the consideration of his Bill to amend the 
dr. P, C. with a view to remove those special privileges which Colonials 
enjoyed under the Code. He said that his object was not to disturb the 
•compromise arrived at, but only to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Racial Distinctions Committee. It was well-known that the last Assembly 
accepted the inclusion of Colonials in the term European British Subject 
as the result of pressure from the British Government. Personally, he 
'(Mr. Patel) did not agree with the compromise which that Committee had 
arrived at, because there were even now several galling distinctions between 
an Indian and an European in the matter of procedure and sentences. An 
Indian could be sentenced to 7 years, whereas an European could be sentenced 
to two years. An Indian British subject could be tried by Second and 
Third Class Magistrates, whereas Europeans could be tried only by First 
Class Magistrates. There was also the distinction in the case of obtaining 
a writ under the Habeas Corpus Act. These were some of the distinctions 
which he wanted to be removed, but for which he had not brought any 
proposal. His Bill was only a limited measure, and confined to Colonials. 
He did not see why British Colonials should enjoy more rights than Indians. 

Mr. LINDSAY, in opposing the Bill, said that it was entirely opposed to 
the spirit of good fellowship with which Europeans joined in the deputation 
to the Viceroy on the South African question. He would like to know 
what had happened during the last 18 months for this amendment to be 
l)rought before the Assembly. If they threw out this Bill, then it would 
have a great effect on &uth African public opinion. He moved that the 
•debate be adjourned sine die. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, in supporting Mr. Patel's motion and opposing 
the motion for adjournment, said that much had been said about the spirit of 
•compromise under which the Racial Distinctions Bill was passed. Thanks 
to the Heavens, neither he nor his friends of the Swaraj Party were a party 
•to that compromise. If anybody entered into any compromise, he did so in 
his own personal capacity, and not after consulting the feelings of the general 
public in India. He, for one, treated the compromise as a scrap of paper 
.And would not touch it with a pair of tongs. Every minute that this House 
passed by without removing the distinctions that existed between an Indian 
And a European or a Colonial or American was a disgrace to them. The 
feeling of every true Indian was, and ought to be, not to put himself the 
^luestion as to why this legislation was allowed to pass on to the Statute 
Book, but when it should be removed from that Book (Applause). 

Ultimately, Mr. Lindsay's motion for ad|journment of the discussion sine 
•die was put and carried, 44 voting for the a4journment and 42 against. 
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PretidoDt’a Salary £U1 

Important Offcial Bills appeared on the order paper on this day. Mr. 
6BAHAM opened the debate by moving for the consideration of the 
President’s Salary Bill. 

Mr. Ahmed Ali moved for a reduction of the proposed salary from 
Bs. 4»000 to Bs. 8,000. This was put and lost by a minority of only one 
▼ote, the divieon ^ing 46 against 45. 

Mr. Hussanally then moved an amendment that the President should 
devote his whole time to the duties of the Assembly. 

Mr. Wilson supported the prindpte of Mr. Hussanally’s point, and he 
wished that the Government assist^ in making a proper draft to statutorily 
debar the President from undertaking any other work. 

The President (Sir Frederiok Whyte), addressing the House, agreed 
that the President should be a whole-time officer, and should not take any 
part in public activities which might possibly impair the impartiality of the 
Chair. If the House was desirous of providing this statutorily, and provide 
that the President should not accept remuneration of any other kind, then 
the best thing whould be to postpone the passage of the Bill till another 
day. In the meantime, the Government draftsmen would be able to draw up 
a proper proviso. 

This being agreed to, Mr. Hussanally’s amendment Wiis carried and all 
the clauses passed, but the final passage of the Dill wtis deferred. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir Basil Blackett s Bill amending the Income-Tax Act by legalising 
certain department of supper-tax was passed without discussion. 

Sir B^Mil Blackett next introduced, on behalf of Sir Charles limes, a Bill 
to amend the Tariff Act. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman next introduced his Bill to define and limit 
the power of certain Courts in punishing contempts of Court. 


DELHI- 12TH FEBRUARY 1925, 

Indians in Tanganyika 

On the 1 2th February, owing to the unavoidable absence of Sir Purshot* 
tamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Shanmukham CHETTY moved recommending to the 
Governor-General in Council to instruct representatives of the Government of 
India at the next meeting of the League of Nations to ventilate there the 
grievances of Indians in Mandated Territories, especially in Tanganyika, 
and to seek immediate redress thereof. Mr. Chetty said that the crux 
of the Indian grievance was that Indians in Tanganyika, who formed 90% of 
the commercial community in the territory, were asked to keep account 
in English or in Swahili character, and those who did not keep their 
accounts in such a manner had to pay for the translation of the accounts. This 
was very hard on the Indian merchants, who were generally Gujeratbis. 

Then, again, the Pedlars* Ordinance was very hard on the Indian 
pedlars. He recalled the prolonged hartal observed by the Indian commercial 
community in protest, ai^ the representation made by the deputation to 
the Colonial office. When the Gtovernmont of India woe approached, it 
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ropliad* as ueuali that it was paying due attention and bad called for a 
report from the Trade Commiasioner in East Africa.’* 

Mr. Chetty read from the prorisions of the Covenant and said that the 
Britith Oovemment was acting merely as agents of the League, and that, 
as India was paying 1 1 lakhs towards the upkeep of the League. India 
had a right to submit grievances to that body. He also pointed out that 
though Indians form^ 90 per cent of the trading class, four Belgian traders 
were able to secure the right of keeping their accounts in French. Mr. Chetty 
suggested that Tanganyika was observing the Boer spirit which was manifes*^ 
ting itself in Kenya and other neighboring places. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Legislative Secretary, opposed the resolution in the 
interests of Indian settlers in Tanganyika. He deprecated the loose terms 
in which the resolution was couched. He emphasised that the Mandatories 
undertook the mandate only in the interests of civilisation.. In imposed 
on them a heavy burden and great responsibility, without any compensation 
advantage or profit. 

Perhaps, 400 languages were spoken by the members of the League, 
and it would be impossible to recognise every language. French had been 
allowed in Tanganyika because it was the recognised official language of the 
League. They could, therefore, claim only a concession and not a right. 
He further quoted from the Articles of the Covenant, showing that any 
dispute should first be settled by negotiation, and only if it was not settled 
should it be brought before the International Court for adiudication. He 
also quoted from the provisions of the Covenant regulating the action of a 
mandatory and gmnting rights of administration and legislation. His 
main ground for opposition was that the Government had already been 
making vigorous representations, and hopeful negotiations were proceeding. 
This resolution wanted them to break up those negotiations and go before 
the League. Moreover, before they took the case to the League, they must 
be sure of the strength of their facts and case, but should they take that step 
when negotiations had been explicitly provided for, and were bearing good 
results ? 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR, who was a Member of the Colonies Com* 
mittee, in supporting the resolution, claimed elementary justice. He 
admitted from knowledge that the Government of India had made protests 
and representations ; but they had been negotiating and negotiating. He 
recalled that when years ago, a deputation waited on the Viceroy, he assured 
that as Tanganyika was being taken over as a Mandated Territory by the 
British Government, the interests of Indians there would be duly safeguarded. 
What happened in practice t Even the right which Indians had enjoyed 
for long long years under the Germans, to maintain their accounts in Oujerati, 
had been taken away. When the law was originally passed, French was 
not recognised as an official language, and the French Government protested, 
and within five minutesi French was recognised. The Government of India, 
in charge of 300 million people, was still negotiating, and had referred to 
fancied difficulties. The fact was that the Secretary of State for India went 
from one room in Whitehall to another to the Colonial Secretary and knelt 
before him for the Indians’ claims. There was no firm stand. He recalled 
that Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari, when a member of the last Assembly, had 
moved that India shall cease to be a member of the League. If the 
Government did not secure redress from the League, this tendency to give up 
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ilffiDuberthtp oi the League would be atreugtheoed. The fact of the matter 
wae that Ae Mandatory Powers were also ‘‘Truitees** of India, and 
^refore did not listen to the Indian protest. 

Mr. BHORE. Secretary, Education Department, which deals with 
Oyerveas questions, said that ^e first grievance of Indians in Tanganyika was 
about licences. The Government of India, as a result of their representations, 
had now got an assurance from the ColonU Secretary that the renewal of the 
licences would be a matter of course on payment of fees. What more 
satisfactory assurance was wanted 1 

As for the language requirement, the Government of India represented 
that it would be particularly hard on small traders. The Colonial Secretary 
therefore agreed to exclude all persons from this requirement whose profit 
was below £160 a year. Then, again, they secured the postponement of 
the Ordinance till April, 1926. The Government pursued the matter 
further, and he announced that the Colonial Secretary has agreed to re- 
examine the whole position. They might be charged with having been 
unduly patient ; but did not this patience pay ? I can conceive of no more 
inopportune moment for pressing this resolution, and hope the mover will 
not press it.” 

Resolution Carried. 

The Resolution was put to vote and carried, the Government not claim* 
ing a division. 

Postal Grievances 

Mr. B. C« PAL moved : This Assembly recommends to the Qovernor- 
General-iir Council that a Committee to enquire into the grievances of the 
Postal staff be constituted, to be composed of nine members, of whom three 
shall be chosen from among the iion-ofiicial members of the Legislative 
Assembly, three to be Government officials, and throe to be elected by the 
Executive Council of the AIMndia (irroluding Burma) Postal and K. M. S. 
Union, the Chairman of the Committee being a iioirolhoial member of the 
Assembly. 

Mr. Pal said that when bo signed the notice of this resolution along 
with other members, he felt that the postal employees should have a bearing. 
The Government might say that a Committee was appointed five years ago, and 
the postal people might reply that they had no representative on it. and that 
its report dissatisfi^ them. Then, again, the telegraph employees had been 
treated better. They had one Committee in 1920, and another in 1923. 
Mr. Barton, General Secretary of the Telegraph Association, was represented 
on it, and had secured almost all that the Telegraph employees wanted* 
Mr. Pal admitted that the Postal employees were not so well organised, but 
declared that they were the most efficient, the most honest, the most baid 
worked, and the most deserving among public servants in India. They 
wore also the least paid. Prices had gone up. The Government should bold 
M open enquiry. 

Mr. JINN AH, who was the President of the Postal Conference held 
flome time ago, in speaking oo the resolution, appealed to the Government 
to recognise the existence of grievances among the subordinate employees in 
the Postal Department. The grievances bad been enumerated by the Con* 
ierenee. They wanted an enquiry into (1) suitable scales oi pay for all 
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elaises of offiddii (2) number and pay of auperviaory ataff* (3) duty and 
lood allowaoeef (4) houae acoommodation. (5) iDoreaae of ataff and redaction 
of houra of duty, (6) inoreaae of holidayai (7) auitable buildinga for poat 
offioea and rest hooaea, (8) overtime allowanoea, etc. The Government could 
not aay that they had not heard of theae 'grievanoea. There were diatfnc* 
tiona made between the ratea of pay to Postal employees and rates of pay to 
Telegraph employees. If the Government could give an aaauranoe that 
they would themaelvea look into the matter with a view to meeting the 
legitimate and real grievanoea of the employees) then he would appeal to 
Mr. Pal to have the disousaion adjourned till the September session. 

Sir B. N. MITBA, replying to Mr. Jinnah, said that the Government 
were willing to examitiOi in consultation with the representatives of the sub- 
ordinate employees of the Postal Department) all their grievances. Beyond 
thiS) be was not prepared to commit the Government to anything. The 
question bristled with difficulties, and they must find money, lie feared 
that there was a deficit of about ten lakhs in the Postal and Telegraph 
Department budget in the coming financial year. Replying to Mr. Bama- 
chandra Rao» Sir B. N. Mitra said that he was agreeable to receive a depu- 
tation of employees' representatives. 

Debate Adjourned. 

Mr. JINNAH moved an adjournment of the debate till the September 
session on the understanding that the Government was willing to discuss 
and consider the grievances of Jt'ostal employees and would give them an 
opportunity to send their representatives on deputation to wait upon the 
Government members and that the grievances would be considered sym- 
pathetically) and not in the spirit that everything that could be done had 
already been done. This was carried. 


DELHI— 16TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Supplementary grants. 

Quite a heavy list of bussiness appeared on the order paper of the 
Assembly on this day. The first 23 motions were demands for Supplementary 
grants under various heads totalling about one and a half of crores of rupees. 
Some official bills were also introduced. 

Govt's Opium Policy 

After interpellations regarding the purchase of Natal Coal for the 
Sukkur Barave in preference to Indian Coal) the House proceeded to discuss 
supplementary grants. All these demands were passed without reduction. 
A little discussion, however, took place on the demand under Opium. Mr. 
Bamachandra Bao and Dr. Datta raised a number of points, to which 
Sir Basil Blackett replied. General discussion of the opium policy was 
postponed till the budget discussion. The Finance Member explained the 
view taken by the Government of the olommercialisation of the accounts of 
the Opium Department. Replying to Dr. Datta’s charge about the gross 
miscalculation of their estimates, the Finance Member showed how difficult 
it was to form estimates about the crop at the time the budget was presented. 
He assured Dr. Datta that increased production did not mean that there was 
increased smuggling. He did not agree with Mr. Bao's suggestion that to 
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flnlj^ opiom prodaetioD by borruiviag moaay would in uy w«y holp tbw 
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: A dnoassion took place on another motion of Mr. Ramaohandra RAO* 
whiii lie premed the Oovemment to atate whether it was oontemplatiog 
paitidpation in the Empire Exhibition. He hoped that India would be MTed 
the burden thia year. 

Sir Charlea Innea aaid that he ooold not add to hia prerioaa atatement 
on the aatgeot He hoped to make a fuller statement whan the budget de* 
manda oania. He opined that it waa not likely that the Oovernment of India 
would take part offioiallyt and that there waa no ohanoe* ao far aa he could 
8ee> of making any demands for grants in this year’s budget. 

The HOME MEMBER next moved^the House to agree to the election of 
Standing Committees to be attached to the various departments. This waa 
carried by 90 votes against 38. 

Official Bills 

The Home Member introduced a Bill to amend the Prisons Act. 
This Bill proposes* inter alia, to give effect to the following reoommendationa 
of the Oaols Committee, which have been accepted by the Oovernment. 

(1) That the maximum period of separate confinement should be re* 
duoed from six to three months ; 

! 2) that solitary confinement should be abolished as gaol punishment ; 

3) that change of labour as a punishment should be restricted to a 
stated period ; and 

(4) that the following additions should be made to the exception to the 
combinations of punishment enumerated in Section 47 of the Prisons Act, 
1894, (XI of 1894) : (1) penal diet in combination with standing hand-cuffs; 
(2) cross-bar fetters, in combination with standing hand-cuffs or with bar 
lexers ; (3) awarding combination for separate offences of punishment, which 
may not be combined in the case of a single offence. 

Mr. BURDON, Army Secretary, next introduced the Bill to amend the* 
Cantonments Act with a view to remove certain minor defects which have 
come to light in the first year a working of the Act, as amended last year. 

The Home Member moved the circulation of the Contempt of Courts BilL 
The House agreed to it. 

DELHl--17m FBBRUARY 1925. 

India’s Public Debt. 

On the Assembly meeting on the 17th February, Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA 
anoved : ‘*Thia Assembly recommends to the Qovernor General in Council 
to appoint, in consultation with the Assembly, a Committee, consisting of four 
members of the Assembly, with power to co-opt two men from outside, 
to investigate the public indebtedness of the country and to report before the 
next budget as to the steps to be taken to bring the debt position of tho 
country more in keeping with the capacity of the tax-payer.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta compared India’s debt in the past with that of 
to-day. It had risen from 100 orores at the time of the mutiny to about a 
thousand crores to-day. In comparing India’s debt with that of England, be 
warned that they must keep in view the wealth and development of the two 
countries. Mr. Mehta declared that the railways were in no sense productive. 

34 
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bad incurred on tbc railways a loss of 84 lakhs of pounds, and tibcy 
•called them productive. Then, again, he criticised what he described as the 
•eiAorbitant rates of interest paid by the Government in raising sterling 
Joans of 7 per cent in England and the 6i per cent Bombay Development 
Loan in India. The &mbay Development scheme was proving a failure, 
«nd the association oi Sir George Lloyd’s name with the Sukknr Barrage 
would also mean the failure of that scheme. (Laughter). The Post Office 
*Cash Certificates rates were also high. The small investor did not invest 
in them. It was only the middle class men who resorted to them. The 
<3overnment bad thus actually competed with trade and industry by taking 
away money in cash certificate deposits. The total interest India was pay- 
ing every year stood higher than 40 crores, and still, the Government was 
borrowing at a rate almost double the pre-war interest. Was India so 
‘flourishing t Then, again, taking the railways, what did they find since 
19141 The fare had gone up by 54 per cent, and the railway rates, by 
33 per cent Over and above all other burdens came the handsome con- 
tribution of a hundred million pounds, without the consent of the Indian 
people, towards the prosecution of the Great War, thereby swelling India’s 
unproductive debt. He quoted from an independent authority which held 
that English Ministers deliberately burdened India with the debt to the 
benefit of their country, and that the Indian debt of 100 millions would 
Lave been held anywhere as English liability. Not content with this, said 
Mr. Jamnadas, the Government had imposed a burden of 40 crores of taxa- 
tion on the post-war period. He demanded that before the tax-payer was 
burdened any further, the whole position should be examined by a Committee. 
This was the first part of the enquiry. The second pait would be to examine 
the scheme of debt redemption. He regretted that the Government had 
adopted a most haphazard scheme. The Assembly was not consulted, and 
-even before the Council of State discussed it on the inspired motion of a 
friendly member (Sir Manekji Dadabhoy), the Government was in correspon- 
•dence with the Seoretaiy of State. 

Bir Basil BLACKETT opposed the resolution, but welcomed the opportunity afforded 
by it to take the House and the country into the Government* s confidence in the matter 
of the maturing debt aud the new capital requii*ement8. He began by giving the figures 
•of our gross debt of all kinds, which amounted, on the Slst March 1914, to 551*29 crores, 
■on the Slst March 1924, to 984*54, and on the Slst March 1925, to 1,028*53. These 
figures include the debt of the Provincial Governments, which, on the Slst March 1925, 
^amounted to 125*87 crores. 

He then compared the productive debt with the unpiotiuctive debt on the three dates. 
He considered the provincial debt almost wholly productive, and therefore, excluded it 
from the comparison. The unproductive debt was 26*58 crores on the 31st March, 1914, 
:296*24 in 1924, and 281 '46 in 1926. Between 1914 and 1924, the unproductive debt 
»thus increased by 268*66 crores. It was, no doubt, an undesirable feature of their debt, 
but when compared with the experience of every other Hatioii, belligerent or neutral, 
^during these 10 years, the very moderate nature of India's unproductive debt was a 
matter for satisfaction. The productive debt, during 1924-25, had increasid by 46*18 
•ororea being almost entirely due to railway capital expenditure, and the taking over of 
-the E. 1. Railway Company's debentures, amounting to 1 8 5 million pounds. The un- 
prod uotive debt had dccrcas^ by 18*79 crores during the current year. The decrease 
would have tn on still larger but for the conversion of a large amount of the 7 per cent 
■atorling loan into 3 per cent stock, which reduced the annual interest payments. 

The Finance Member next compared the internal with the external debt which stood 
respectively on the Slst March, 1919, 1924, and 1925 as follows : 107*80 and 371*60, 
.884*48 and 486*84, 890*86 and 611 81. This was calculated at a pound equivalent to 
rupees fifteen. It was, be said, satisfactory to note that the increase since 1914 has been 
imore in the internal than the external debt, and if the provincial debts were included^ 
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file Finanee Member next dealt with the interest obargee, which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, 
•eeoied to think, were immense, The groM ohargea ol mterest on all debts amoimnirf 
191344 to 4 1*06 crores, and came down in 193446 to 40*54 orores, partly duo torn 
borrowing at a lower rate, and malniy, due to the rise of exchange. But it was not hr 
the gross charges of interest toat the burden on the tax-payer was to be indged Whiu 
oonoerned the ux-payer was the amount paid as interest out of taxation, because a* ereattf 
pfvtion of the interest was paid out of income from productiye assets. ’ * 

Beplying to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's criticism regarding what Mr. Mehta said waa 
the unptoiluctiye Bailway debt and the increase in Bailway rates ami fares, the Finance 
Member said that the average of prices in India had gone op comparatively higher than 
the increase in rates and fares, thereby preying how wed Indian Railways had been 
managed. (Laughter). As for their unproduotivenesH, Mr. Mhbta, in Hhj latter iiart of 
his speech, had himself confessed that it was proiiuctive, because he haii opposed the 
repayment of the Railway annuities. The proiluctive net iutemt paid by the'^ti^uayer 
on the nnprodttctive debt amoonUti in 1933-1924 to 16*86 ororrs, and in 1924.25 to iTW 
bat this was also an over-estimste, h-aving aside the interest on the Gold Standard a^ 
the Paper Cnrrency Reserves. They earned in 1923 24*67 lakhs, ami in 1924 -*i5 sisty. 
three lakhs as interest on the SecreUry of State's cash balance. Thun, again the tax payer 

receivwl from the Railways 6*44 crores last yi*ar, and is expectwl to receive approximately 

5*64 orores in the current year. The final figures, therefore, tor the uct burden of interest 
on the debt which had to be met out of uxaiion amounted lo 8*85 crores in 1923-24 ami 
7*54 in 1924-VA. These (igaies showed that the problem of paying interest out of taxation 
was not alarming. He mcutiouetl that the interest on the unproductive debt imid by the 
taxpayer in England araouuteii to £ 300 millions a year, apart from the sinking fund. 
The Indian taxpayer might therefore consuier himself comparatively fortunate. 

The Finance Member said that it was not necessary lor him to go deeply into the 
question of the burden on India of remitting money to London to pay the interest on the 
external debt. It was a question of t;xchang.i, of surplus, of export hdiI balance of pay- 
ments, and not a question of the tax-payer’s burden in m^eung interest cliargus. He had 
shown that this burden was 7*64 croreg in 1924-25. He hail no time to-day to say 
much on the question of the amortisation of the debt, recently dealt with by a Govern- 
ment resolution. The annual charge involved was, no doubt, an aridit ion to tb^ amount 
required to be met from taxation, but there was the solid saiisfaciiou that now that their 
budget was balanced, not only was the sum reinvested for produotivo capital purposes, 
but was an essential and valuable contribution towards solving the problem of oor«rly 
maturing debt and the programme of capital expemliture during the next decade. 

Mr. JINN AH asked whether the Finance Member would be prepared 
to meet an informal Committee of the House and discuss the subjeot* and 
that discussion be* in the meanwhile, adjourned till the Simla seesion. 


Debate Adjourned 

Sir B. BLACKETT accepted Mr Jinnah a suggestion. Mr. Jamnsda* 
Mehta also accepted Mr. Jinnah s proposal as the best under the oiroumstances. 
Consequently, Mr. Jinnah s motion for adjourning the debate till the Simla 
session was put and carried. 


Supreme Court in India 

The next resolution was moved by Sir H. OOUR for the establishment of 
a Supreme Court in India; He gave the history of the issue* which was also 
raised in the first Assembly. He considered that when the xteforms granted 
them a federal, constitution* then the establishment of a Supreme Court became 
essentid. It existed in other Dominions. India had eiiough legal talent 
Privy Council had recognised this talent. Moreover* it was in 
the interests of India herself that a supreme judiciary be set up to interpret 
oonstitutional law when differences of opinion arose. The Supreme Court would 
cost only six lakhs a year, but the advantages to the country would be immense. 
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PftDdit Motilal NEHBU opposed Dr. Gour’s resolnlaoo. Ha hoped that 
Dr. Gkmr^e dream would materialise before longi but till then it was prema* 
*ture. He feared that Dr. Gour was watering &e tree from the top* and not 
at the root. The whole judicial system of the country required overhauling 
from top to bottom. A country where Executive and Judicial functions 
were united* where a controversy was raging for years over racial 
^discriminations in administrative and criminal justice* for that country to 
think of the establishment of a Supreme Court within its own borders 
was indeed a high ambition. The establishment of a Supreme Court would 
not promote the pause of justice so long as Executive and Judicial functions 
remained united* as they were now* and racial discrimination continued. 
The distance between England and India was not too great. For* after 
4dl* it must be remembered that appeals to the Privy Council were resorted 
to only by rich classes of litigants* and he did not see why the poor tax* 
payers in India should be asked to pay for the maintenance of a Court in 
India to which also only the rich classes of litigants would go. 

Proceeding* Pandit Motilal said : I have known of cases in which 
the grossest injustice had occurred in the Indian Courts* whose decisions 
were reversed in the Privy Council at a reasonable cost to litigants. Appeals 
have been successful in the Privy Council even in small cases* in which from 
ihe Munsiff’s Court right up to the High Court* the litigants had lost in 
India* and there are reports laying down most important principles of law 
in these cases. In my opinion* whatever the inconvenience which the 
.litigants are put to by having to go to London, it is not a too very high price 
for the justice that is to be obtained in the Privy Council. (Applause).” 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN. Home Member, in opposing the resolution, 
^emphasised how the Government’s position* as enunciated on the last occasion* 
was strengthened by the speeches made on that day in the Assembly* and bow 
there was wide divergence of opinion on this question* and that several High 
Courts had considered the proposal inopportune. It was not only in cases 
where rich men were concerned* but also to the litigants who were poor 
-that the judgments arrived at by the Privy Council had established very 
important points of law* besides securing justice to them. The merits of 
the Privy Council as a final Court of appeal had received full recognition 
in many parts of India. If it was argued that the Indian side of the Privy 
Council in England ought to be enlarged* then* something could be said on 
'that subject* but that was not the question raised by Dr. Gour* who wanted to 
•establish a Supreme Court in India* regarding which there were differences 
'Of opinion. The Government agreed with the view expressed* that when* 
in the fullness of time* Dominion Status was acquired by India* that would 
•be the time for the consideration of this proposition and not until then. 

Sir Hari Singh GOXTB, in a spirited reply to the debate claimed that 
there was a substantial body of public opinion in favour of his resolution. 
.He said that the decision of the Privy Council have been far from satisfactory. 
He felt that those who opposed the resolution did so out of diffidence in the 
-power of themselves and of their own fellow-countrymen. 

Besolution Lost 

The resolution of Dr. Gour was pressed to a division and lost* 15 
-voting for and 56 voting against it. 
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An Indian MiKtarj CdUage 

^ Mn B. Venkatiapatbi RAJU moved a resolution that early steps be 
tiibn for starting a well-equipped military ooUege in a suitable locality to tiain 
In^s for commissioned ranks in die Indian Army l^rvicei and the 
necessary amount be sanctioned to start preliminary work. IMsoussion on 
this resolution was adjourned on the motion of Mr. Bangaohariar on the 
19th February. 


DELHI- 18--t9TH F&RUARY J925. 

OfiScialBOU 

The Assembly met on the 18th Feb. to consider official Bills. Sir Charles 
IKNES moved for the appointment of a Select Committee on his Bill 
amending the Tariff Act. This was passed. 

Mr. OBAHAM next moved the following proviso, to be added to clause 2 
of the President’s Salary Bill : The eleot^ President of the Legislative 
Assembly shall not. during his tenure of that office, practise any profession 
or engage in any trade or undertake for remuneration any employment other 
than his duties as President of the Legislative Assembly.” 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN moved for the consideration of the Obscene 
Publications Bill in the light of the report of the Select Committee. An 
amendment of Mr. Hama lyenger was carried and the consideration of the 
Bill was deferred till another day. 

Military College (or India. 

Next day. the 1 9th February, a full dress debate took place in the Assem- 
bly on what all sides of the House regarded as a matter of vital im|)ortanoe 
to India. It was raised by Mr. Venkatapathi RAJU, who urged that 
necessary funds be set apart for the establishment of a Military College in 
India. He took his stand on the fact that the Oovernment already stood 
committed to start a College, according to the resolutions accepted by the 
Government in 1921 and 1923, and that, as for funds, the House would not 
mind any expenditure on such a vital necessity. 

Mr, BUUDON, Army Becreiary, said that Ids early iutervention In the debate was to 
place before the House the practical aspect, on which the inajurity of members uaturahy 
did not possess the information available to his De(mrtmeQt, It was desirable, and indued, 
essential, that they shouid get the utmost out of the debate. The questioo of the proficr 
training of the officers of the Army was of vital consequence to every country. It had 
special importance, as well as special diffioaities, in the case of India, where they were 
•eekiug to replace the British Officer', who has been of such value to India, and had been 
extremely successful in one of the antuons fields of human enterpriws. The memwrs, he 
realised, were looking forward to the time when India would obtain Responsible wveru* 
ment, and be increasingly independent of military assistance derived from Great Brluin. 
The task was of no small responsibility. The mover rt'Called the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly in March, 1V21. Mr. Burden explained that the original resolution only 
asked the Government to keep in view the desirability of establishing a Military College 
In IndM, but towards the end of the day, an amendment to it of a far-reaching oliarwter 
was adopted urging ibe setting apart of funds for establishing a Miliiaiy College, *^*^“*'®* 
either the Commanderdn-Chief or air Godfrey Fell getting the opportunity to explain 
their position with regard to the proposed departure. 

Continuing, Mr. Burdon re called that Indians were, for the Crst time, mrde eligi^ 
to King's Commissions in 1918, The grant of this privilege was without reserve, and 
Indian Officers holding King's Commissions were granted equal rights 9”^*‘^** 
with British Officers, and possessed the right to command British troops. This equality 
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hM been adhered to unewerfingly. The qaeetion of an Indian Sandhnreti laid Mr. 
BordoOf was ooneidered and rejected in 11117-18, when it was decide that Indians be 
granted Eing*i CommiseionB. It wae equally etBential that they ahonld receive the same 
training ae Britiab Offloere, with whom they were to Berve aide by side as equals. It was 
also eonslderc«l eBsential that, with a view to eliminate racial preindice and to create 
nntaal understanding between Indian and British officers holding l£ing*s Commissions, 
they should be associated together from an early stage at Sandhurst . Moreover, what 
was required from the Officers was the capacity for leadership, strong personal character, 
and personal influence for good. This the Indians could best acquire only in an institution 
which bad been for years cultivating those qualities successfully. 

Continuing, Mr. Burden said that they bad only five years* experience of the 
present policy, and it would be^ackuow lodged that that was a very short time in which 
to determine the basis of bulding up a National Army by . establishing an institution for 
training National Officers. It would be premature to abandon the present policy. The 
Government decided in favor of sending Indian cadets to Sandhurst in 1917-18, and 
nothing had since occurred to alter the judgment of the Government regarding the 
advantages of Sandhurst, and the disadvantages of an Indian Sandhurst. In the first 
place he waroe<l the House that if it was definitely proposed to His ftAajesty’s Government 
that an Indian Sandhurst be established, there was the possibility of the question being 
raised" whether sooh Indian cadets were eligible for King*B Commissions, and whether 
they should not be granted local or Dominion Commissions. ** 1 will put it like this. 
Will it be a reasonable or unreasonable proposition for India to ask His Majrfity*8 
Government to agree to the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst, and to bind themselves 
to give King's Commissions in the Army, cariying with them the power of command over 
British troops on this basis of a separate Indian course of education, conducted under 
Indian conditions and according to methods necessary to be determined to a very large 
extent by the ideas held from time to time by the Indian authoritieB.*’ Mr, Burdon said 
that it had been argued the Dominions had their own Military Colleges. There was a 
flaw in this argument. There were no British troops in the Dominions, and the boys 
trained there held Dominion Commissions. Indians receiving such Commibsions would 
be in a position of definite inferiority to the British officers with whom they would serve. 
Assuming, however, that Indians trained in an Indian Sandhurst were to receive King's 
Commissiong, then distinctions which would only be regarded as racial would be intro* 
duced. It would be a distinction to the disadvantage of Indians, because the Officers 
trained in Sandhurst would be regarded as superior to those trained in India, where 
they could not reproduce the conditions of Sandhurst. During the War, Officers were 
trained in Wellington and Queita to meet the exigencies of that periotl, but these Officers 
Were never regarded as in any way equal to the Officers of Sandhurst. 

Hr. Burdon next referred to the Debra Dun Military School, where a preliminary 
course of training was being given. One great advantage now was that while, pre* 
viously, Indian cadets were altogether unfamiliar with military conditions, they would 
now get the preliminary training at Dehra Dun, and could not be altogether unaware of 
the nature of their course at Sandhurst. Mr. Burdon, concluding, said that he had not 
tried to argue the case in any contentious way. They were really pursuing the same 
object. The question was to find out the best method. As he had shown, they would 
Jose the benefits which they were deriving from the Sandhurst training if they were to- 
establish a military college in India He believed that the House would agree with him 
that the Government was doing what was best for India. They must not take precipitate 
action. The Dehra Dun institution had provided a basis to go on, and they most wait 
for the full course of preliminary education to be completed there. The question was of 
vital importance. It was not one which could be settled by the House, or even by the 
Government of India. In it, His Majesty's Government must have a loud voice So 
long as His Majesty s Government are responsible for the defence of India, they will 
have a great deal to say as to the method of training Indian Commissioned Officers. 
They must have almost the sole voice in deciding as to what the course of education 
should be of those who are to be trained to bold King's Commissions in the .Army 

Pandit MALAVIYA said that Mr, Burdon hail indulged in special pleading without 
convincing any one. He said that so long as the King was the Emperor of India, the 
training in India should make no difference atout the grant, of King's Commissions. He 
admitted that Handhurst was an institution of which Englishmen were rightly proud, 
and that they in India ooold not produce it at present. He hoped that honest English* 
men and earnest Indians would agree upon one matter, namely, that India most have in. 
a few years' time full Responsible Government. When they agreed to this, it was ol^r 
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iliit jta » yew w«« iMignifiMnt. Ha would not hum cm tmlniiwu 

SdHrillUil It Mm wuc to be u peimunent fautnn. He Mrongiy udmMad an Indian 
Sia0kunt, bot agreed that so long as they were the Sing-Emperor*! tobieoto, every Indian 
abbtiid also go lor training t • Sandharit in England, say for six months or even two yoarsa 
bn$ be was emphatic that the main training for holding King^E Commissions shooul be 
gifen in India. Pandit tialaviya contested the view of Hr. Bnrdon, that conditions in 
India were not equally good for training. The Pandit asked, where in the world had they 
sQCh wonderful Cantonments as they had in India.* There was the Rawalpindi Canton- 
ment, for instance. These places wouui provide fail soope for training cadets in ideas 
•of warfare. India had given 160 crores as her oontribution towards the War. India 
could have built a Sandhurst out of that money, and he believeti that every Member of the 
House would vote for any sum required for a Miiiury College. 

Sir Sivaswami AIYaR said that he had not been able to tind out whether Mr. Burden's 
attitude was one of opposition or willingness tonocept, or inertia, or what else. (Lasghter). 
As for Mr. Burden's explanation about the resolntiou adopted in 1921, he made enquiries 
about what effect had been given to his resolution. Then, Mr. Bnidon did not choose to 
correct the position. To-day, after five years, that explanation was given. He did not 
believe that Mr. Burden was opposed to the spirit of the resolution, but he did not say 
how far exactly he was prepared to go. Sir Sivaswami Aiyar maiie it clear that when 
they wanted Sandhurst in India, they did not want to import through it training of an 
inferior character. They wanted to reproduce the conditions prevaiang in England, and 
the same standard of training. As for equality- of status in respeot of King's Ooromis- 
aion, if an Indian Sandhurst was established, Sir Sivaswami Aiyar said that the ideal of 
India was to model her army on the Dominion basis. He thought that Mr. Burdou had 
stressed too much the question of superior training at Sandhurst. Indian OlBceis would 
be “ content with lea<iing the Indian Army, and would not mind if they were not allowed 
to lead British troops. Moreover, an Indian Officer did not exercise authority over 
British troops in any other part of the world. The }ioiut raist^d was, therefore, obviously 
one of theory. 

Dewan Bahadur KANGACHAKIAU moved an amendment to Mr. Yeukaranathi 
llaju's resolution, that a Committee be immediately ap^Kiinted, including uou*official 
Indians, for investigation and report upon a comprctiensive scheme, including t he Hiianoial 
commitments involved tlierein. Mr. Uaugachariar saitl that luccssity knew no law ami 
nectssity was the mother of . invention. An Indian army officered by Indians was a 
prime necessity, and Indians would not mind any cx|n^nditurc on this matter, India 
was even prepared to tax herself so that, in a resonable time, there might be an ludian 
Army to defend India. Let the principle of the rrsolution be accepteil by Lord UawlinMin, 
and then they couid immediately appoint a Committee on the lines indicairil by this 
amendment ami for drawing up a comprehensive scheme. He feared thut the Government 
were not in earnest. He wouhi not say, as Mr. Jiniiali, that they were not bona in their 
intentions. 

Pandit MOTILAL Nehru suppoi’ted the resolution. Indian India, he 
eaidi was solidly behind it. What Indians wanted was only a welbotiuipped 
College, so that Indian youths might get training in the same manner as 
English youths. Three days ago* the Pandit hod opposed the establishment 
■of a Supreme Court in India at present on the pound that there was no 
Responsible Government, but this was a question which they miMt take up 
and solve, for otherwise they would be moving in the same vicious circle, 
namely, that without defence, there would be no Responsible Government, 
and without training, they could not have an Indian Army. The British 
'Government had disarmed Indians, and not given Indians mi opportunity 
for military training, and now, to say that there were practical difficu ties 
in the way of accepting this resolutioD, was unfair, because these dimculties 
were of the Government making. The mere carrying of the resolution woula 
not help Indians. The resolution must be given effect to in a sincere spirit. 
Let, therefore, the principle of this resolution be accepted by the Goverijment, 
and then they could appoint a Committee which, in collaboration with 
•experts, could draw up a scheme. That was possible in the present circum- 
atances in order at least to make abegiiming. He maintained that among 
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Chose who had received general edncation, there was a large namher of 
men anxious for military training, and who belonged to martial olasses. 
There was no such thing as nori-martial people in India. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN moved that the following be substitated for 
the original resolution : “The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General* 
in*Council that a Committee, including Indian members of the Legislature, be 
immediately appointed to investigate and report : (a) whether it is not 
practical to establish a Military College in India to train Indian Officers for 
Commissioned ranks of the Indian Army ; (b) if so, how soon should a 
scheme be initiated, and what steps should be taken to carry it out ; and (c) 
whether, if a Military College is established in India, it should supersede or 
be supplemented by Sandhurst and Woolwich so far as the training of Indian 
Officers is concerned.” 

The Home Member said that a National Army was of vital importance 
to India. He repudiated the suggestion that the Government was not serious 
about its promises. The amendment moved by him disproved it. He 
heartily commended it to the members. The House had professional advice 
as to whether an Indian Sandhurst was a good thing or bad thing. A 
thorough enquiry must precede the reforms necessary in their present mili- 
tary institutions. 

Pandit MALAVITA moved an amendment with a view to ask the 
Committee to report as to what steps be taken to establish a Military College, 
instead of considering whether it was practicable to establish a Military 
College. He also wanted the omission of clause (b) and the addition of 
clause (d), urging steps for the acceleration of the Indianisation of the Army 
in order to attract Indian boys to military careers. He emphasised that 
Indians must have King’s Commissions. 

The COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF said that he could not accept the amend- 
ment proposed by Pandit Malaviya. Commenting upon the change proposed by 
Pandit Malaviya in asking the Committee to report on the steps to be taken 
for the establishment of a Military College instead of examining its practi* 
cability, he said that he could not accept it with its implications. He ad- 
mitted that, in 1921, he was caught napping, because he was not aware of 
the practice of the House (Laughter). As for the addition proposed by 
Pandit Malaviya about acceleration of Indianisation, this extended the 
purview of the Committee and made it of a much wider character. He couJd 
not, therefore, accept it. 

At this stage, closure was moved and accepted. Pandit Malaviya’s 
amendment to the Home Member’s amendment was put in two parts. The 
first part was carried by 69 votes against 37. The second part was adopted 
without division. The resolution, as finally passed by 58 votes against 37 
votes, reads as follows : “ This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General-in-Council that a Committee, including Indian members of the Legis- 
lature, be immediately appointed to investigate and report (a) what steps 
ehould be taken to establish a Military College in India to train Indian Officers 
for the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army ; (b) w hether, when a Mili- 
tary College is established in India, it should supersede or be supplemented 
by Sandhurst and Woolwich, so far as the training of Indian Officers is con* 
cerned ; (c) to advise at what rate Indianisation be accelerated, so as to 
attract Indian youths for a military career. 




THE RAILWAY BUDGET 

LEmSLATIVE ASSEMBLY— FEBRUARY 20, 1925 

Tlie Bailway Bad^t for 1925-26 was presented to the Indian Leffialativo 
Afisoubly at Delhi on Tebnuuy 20, uy Sir Charles Innes, the Commeioelf ember. 
On this day was inamrorated the new nrocodnre which the separation of Railway 
finanoes from General finances rendered possible under the convention to whi^ 
the Leffislatore agreed last September. 

Sir CHARLES INNES, in his opening remarks, considered the occasion 
important as they were inaugurating the new budget .irocedure which separation 
of railway finance from general finance had rendered possible. The House, lie said, 
wcmld get solid advantaj^ from the new procedure. The budget itself was not 
a departmental compilation. The Railway Finance Committee eloc^tod by Uio 
House had examined it in detail and approved generally of it. The House 
would now Mt more days to discuss the railway budget. It liad l)eon split up 
to facilitate discussion and enable the Houso to keep an intelligeiii watch 
not (^y on the development of the railway s^'stem but on each railway. 
Information they were supplying to members in the fonn of memorandum 
would, he hoped, dear away the last vesti^ of suspicion that the object of 
separation was to weaken control of the Assembly over the budget 

Presenting the revised estimates for 1924-25, Sir Charles Innes placed the 
gross receipts tom commercial lines at 98 crores 1 lakh and the total charges 
at 86 crores 77 lakhs. It was therefore hoped to make a profit from 
commercial lines during the current year of 11 1-4 crores. Last year, ho recalled, 
they spent 89 crores 16 lakhs to cam 93 crores 18 lakhs. Thus, though this 
year they earned nearly five crores more than last they spent only 2 crores 14 
lakhs more, though rise in exchange helped them to the extent of 25 lakhs. The 
profit still reflected great credit on the Kailway Board and the administration. 
The Inchcape Committee wanted them to aim at earning five and a half jier cent 
on the capital at charge. If revised estimates for the current year proved cor- 
rect they would earn 5. 46 per cent Owing to floods the railways lost al>out 
thi^ quarters of a crore but in otiier respects they had a very good year. Pros- 
pects for 1925-26 were promising. They were therefore budgeting to a gross 
receipt of 101 crores or three crores in excess of the current year. The work- 
ing expenses of the commercial lines are put at 6i> crores 79 lakhs which is 
three and tltoe quarter crores more tlian that of the cuiront year. But if they 
deduct one and a quarter crore of windfell rc^iyw this y w due to Pnyy 
CounciPs decision that customs duty was not leviable on stores imported by 
Companies’ tines, then the excess in the estimated expenditure next year was 
only 2'/» crores. Reasons for this excess were that thw were budgetuig for 
70 lakhs to provide automatic couplars from which important economies 
were anticipated. Fifty lakhs have been provided to speed up repairs of rolling 
stock and fifty lakhs to get rid of the surplus and unserviceable stores. He 
also mentions that 26 lakhs were provided to extend to the Railway omcers 
Leo Report’s concessions. But in spite of these special allotments, the anticipMed 
profit next year would be about the same as this year but for the refund of 
GostomB duty. As for contributions to the general revenue, they are 
to be 564 isShs this year which was more than a crore above to Basil Blackett s 
budget estimate next year. 524 lakhs are budgetted as wntnbution to generu 
revenue. The drop of 40 lakhs is due to the, increase m me current .y^s 
recseipt of 125 lakhs of windfall. He emphasised that the rwl wnss con.^«j;tion 
would be much more if they included toe loss on strategic lm€«. The 
oontribution would be 685 lakhs duximr the current yw . 

Touching the capital expenditure, Sir Charles Innes said they 
12 V: ‘hia vear which waa much the same as last year, but the DW 

out of 30 crores sanctioned. 


cratal ouu this year was only 12-85 crores out of w crores san^on^ 
The agents estunated an expenditure in 1926-26 ^32 cro^ 

^works, 6‘/i ororeB were being set aside for new oonstroction and 16 /i crores 
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%r open line works. This programme provides for an ultimate addition of over 
2.009 miles of line of which 348 will be opened in 1925-26. He ho^ the 
House would thoroughly approve of this bold policy of remunerative Kailway 
Development so essential for India’s prosperity. 

He mentioned that, apart from spending crores for bettering lower 
dass vehicles. 30 lakhs have been set aside for the convenience of third class 
passengers. Loosl Oovemments. he said, thoroughly approved of the new policy 
. of tlm railway Board undertaking the construction of remunerative branch ana 
Feeder Railways. They expectedT large economy both on compensation claims 
and on fuel in spite of much larger traffic. 

He showed the advance made towards Indianisation which compared favour- 
ably with any other department The question between Indians and Anglo- 
Indians was not racial but communal. He was for giving chance to Indians in 
&e subordinate Railway Service at present lai}gely manned by Anglo-Indians, 
for purposes of training a school at Ohandausi will be opened on 1st March. As 
for the purchase of stores, he challenged anyone to show that orders had gone 
' Abroad which could reasonably have been placed in India. Orders for waggons 
have been placed in l^dia to the full capacity of the firms. They hoped to place 
in Railway reserves 4l0 lakhs during the current year and 328 ^lakhs in next 
year ; but these were estimates which might or might not materialise. It was 
not therefore proposed to use the Railway Reserve. 

‘ The first and second class fares have been reduced because of the progres- 
sive decline both in passengers and earnings while in the case of third class 
there has been progressive increase on both. Moreover to reduce the third class 
faies even by half a pie would cost four and a half crores a year. The question 
was however under constant examination. Two hundred and ten lakhs are 
expected to be placed to the depreciation fund this year and 123 lakhs next 
year. 

Concluding, Sir Charles said the real importance of the current year lay in 
the evidence it afforded of the real advance towards a live efficient business 
management of tlie Indian Railway. Someone said in the Central Advisory 
Council that a new spirit was abroad in the Railway Board. Credit for this 
was due to Mr. Hindley and Mr. Sim and ultimately to the Railway Agents 
and the staff. 


The following are the primipal pgu/res in the Bailway estimates which Sir 
Charles Imves presented to the Legislative Assembly,— 


Actuals 1923-24 
(Rs. 1,000) 


Revised Esti- Budget Esti- 
mate 1924-25 mate 1925-26 
(Rs. 1.000) (Rs. 1.000.) 


Cross Traffic Receipts ... 928,733 976,500 1,006. 500 

Shares of subsidised Companies profits. 2.364 2,950 3,077 

Interest on Fund balances ..• Nil Nil 3,235 

Miscellaneous receipts ••• 704 662 644 

Total receipts ... 931,801 980,112 1,013.456 

Working expenses -. 591,560 630,075 657,927 

Surplus profits paid to Indian States 

and Railway Companies ••• 11,446 14,900 13. 350 

Interest charges ... 227,674 229,959 238,182 

Miscellaneous charges ... 2,080 3.720 3.430 

Charges ... 632.760 867,054 912,899 

Profit fi*om Commerdal lines .- 99,041 112,458 100.557 

In accordance with the terms on which the Railway Finances were separated 
from the general finances, the contribution from Railway to General 
Revenue in both 1924-45 and 1925-26 is based on the results of the year 
1923-24. It amounts in both years to a sum of Rs. 6,30,42.000 gross (of which 
Rs. 5.40.4^000 represent 1 per cent of the capital at charge of commercial 
lines and Rs. 90,00,000 one fifth of the surplus inll923-24) and to a sum of 
Rs. 5,09,52.000 net, after deducting the loss on strategic lines borne by 
the railway revenues in 1923-24 The loss on strategic lines is estimated 
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mjSSm in 1924r25 rad Rs. 14$a,40,000 in 1925^ rad the final raoir 
le estimates is therefore as follows: 

4) Revised estimate 1924r25 (Ra. LOGO) ; Badget estimate 1925*26 (Rs. 
10,df0) ; profit from commercial lines 1,00,557 respectively. Deduct (1) 

ccmtribation to aencFal revenues 50,952 : 50,952 (2) loss on stratesno lines 15,058; 
15,^. Surplus: 4,64,48: 3,42,65 respectively. 

One third of the excess of the suiplus over three crores in each year, or Rs. 
5.483,000 in 1924-25, and Rs. 12,22.<}()0 in 1925-26 also goes to the gen^ 
revenues under the terms on which tlie Railway Finances were separated, 
niakmg the total re^nuM exi^ to general revenue from the 

Railways Rs. 6.64,35, m 1924-25 and Rs. 5,23.74,000 in 1925-26. The 
balraoes Rs. 4.09,65,000 in 1924-25 and Rs. 3,28,43,000 in 1925-26 are plac^ 
to the Railway Reserve. 


Loss OwiNo TO Floods 


Owing to the floods in Southern India, during the summer, and in parts of 
Northern India during the autumn, the Railway lost about three-cim 
crore either by a reduction in their receipts or an increase in their expenditure 
on repairs, but in other respects they have had a very good year. The gross 
receipts of ox>mmer(3ial lines in 1924-25 are now estimated at Rs. 9,77,66,20,000 
or 4,77,25,000 more tlian in 1923-24. 


On the whole, there has been no more than a normal expansion of passenger 
traffic, but with excellent crops in most parts of India and better trade conditions 
generally, railways iiave been called upon to move a much larger volume of 
goods traffic, especially in coal, jute and food grains. In the first eight months 
of the year the East Indian Railway (with the Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway) 
and the. Bengal Nagpur Railway succeed in carrying over one and three-quar- 
ter million tons more cx»l than in the corresponding period of 1923-24. 

^ The working expenses of the commercial lines are expected to amount to Rs. 
62,00,15,000, or about two hundred and fifty five lakhs more than m 1923-24. 
Owing to a decision of the Bombay High Court, upheld by the Pnvy Council, 
tliat customs duty was not leviable on stores import^ by the Companies lines, 
pnor to the 1st of April 1924, a refund a about a erore and a quarter (oiit of a 
total refund of some two hundred and fif^ lakhs) is expected in redaction of 
the working expenses, but by tlie separation of railway from general finance it 
has been possible to oxinstitute a depreciation fund and set aside the correct 
amount representing the depreciation of the year which on commercial lines is 
alx)ut two and three quarter crores in excess of the expenditure on replacement 
and renewals in 1923-24, and in addition over a quarter of a sexiro more than 
last year has been snent on the repairs and maintenance of Railway lines and 
their equipment apart from the repairs of flood damages. In spite of mcreasw 
traffic there is a small decrease in the exist of fuel owing to a royisKm of the 
coal tr^ts of various railways and the lower price which now obtains for ^ooal 
and it is expected that about eleven and a half lakhs less than lastjyear will lie 
needed for payments in compensation for lost and damaged goods 1925-26. 


With prospects at present promising the gross traffic receipts of commercial 
lines , next year are estimated at Rs. 1,00,71.44,000 or aliout three crores more 
than in the current year. The working exmmses of the commercial lines are 
put at Rs. 66,79..S7,000. or about B’/i crores more than in the current year of 
which a crore and a quarter is duo to the absence of this year's refund of cus- 
toms’ duty. Spwial allotments of 70 lakhs are made for the commencement^ of 
the scheme for introducing automatic couplers from which iinpoptant eoonoftiios 
are anticif^ted, of 50 lakhs for spiking up repairs to rolling stoc^k, and of 
anoffier 50 lakhs for writing down the value of stores to the preset market 
levels, and thus facilitating ttieir disposal. Though a considerawe incipase of 
traffic 18 ratjcinated the cost of fuel is owing to the lower prirfc placed at a 
figure 19 1^8 below that of this year. It is also hoM tV 
less will w muir^ in compensation for lost and damaged go^s. It is tom 
remarked that m spite of the special allotments agragatmg 170 lakl^whie^ 
nave been maae for improving the equipment of the line, the anucipateoi protit 
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bom oommeraa^ lioes in 1925-26 would be about the same as in 192445 but 
for the refond of oastoms duiy in the earlier year. 

The net capital outlay in 1^4-25 is now estimated at 12*85 crores, but the total 
eypenmture of the year’s capital expected to be considerably greater sinoe the outlay 
18. reduced to the extent lof 155 lakhs by the refund of customs duty, 
and a reduction of four crores is also expect^ in the capital locked up m 
stores batances. - The estimated total capital expenditure of the year 
is therefore 18.5 crores. a %are approximating to the expenditure of last 
year. Next year a further reduction at one and a half crores in stores balanoes 
IB anticipated, and additional capital expenditure of 23 crores is proposed, over 
six and a half crores of which are for the construction of new lines. The pro- 
grammo in this direction pnnndes for the ultimate addition of over 2,000 miles 
of line of which 438 miles will be opened in 1925-26. Of the new projects, that 
for connecting Kaipur with Vizagarutam by a Railway 260 miles in length to 
Parvatinur is the most important, and it is hoped to undertake it at an estimated 
cost of 536 lakhs simultaneously with the development of the Vizagapatam 
harbour. Considerable progress is anticipated with the Central Indian Coalfields’ 
Railway and with other lines in the Bengal Nagpur Railway area which will 
(lerve the coalfields. The allotments are made for a large number of new pro- 
jects in Burma and Southern India and a small amount is provided for prehmi- 
nary expenditure on relieving the congested state of the downward coal traffic 
into Calcutta by providing better railway communication between the coalfields 
and the docks. 


General Discussion on the Railway Budget 

The debate on the Railway Budget was taken up in the Assembly on 
February 23rd. It was begun by Sir Campbell Rhodes. 

Sir CAMPBELL RHODES thanked Sir Charles limes and Mr. Hindley for 
preparing a number of papers explaining the details of the budget 
while adversely criticising the Acworth Committee, he admitted that the 
Assembly must now accept State management as an aci^epted fact. He laid 
special stress on the need for Railway development. Between 1912 and 1921 
increase in mileage has been only 10 per cent compared vith 37 per cent of 
increase on passengers and 27 per cent of increase in goods carried. Thus the 
Railways were ovorourdened and Railway development has been inadequate. 
He gladly noted the estimated r^uction in compensation payments which 
meant that the Railway facilities were improved. The Commerce Member had 
addressed the House as the Chairman of a Company. The Hoiise was in the posi- 
tion of shareholders and members of the Central Advisory Council were directors. 
He emphasised therefore that members should save the Railway administration 
of criticism in minor details and that questions of tlio kind which had been 
asked in such large numbers should cease. 

He then addressed a warning to the Railway Board about whose growing 
strength lie was becoming suspicious. Agents were to be merely loca^ 
as State officials biding time until th^ retired and were not allowed to undertake 
original experiments and initiative. Then they would not get the future agents 
of the type of the past. He perceived the danger to the progress of Railway 
development from over-centralisation which was indicated by Mr. Hindlers 
speech in the Council of State, where the Chief Commissioner had refened 
with pride to the standardisation that was l)eing effected. The speedier uig^ 
that Doth the Railway Board and the House should take their hands off lo(^ 
maoi^ement Here Sir Camjibell Rhodes entered a mild protest against tha 
cavalier way in which Sir Charles Innes had referred to private enterprise in 
the past in building branch and feeder lines. This enterprise, he said came 
into the field when the Government itself was not prepared to act and did a 
vast deal of pioneering work. 

Sir Campbell Ixodes oongratulated the Government on having at last started 
the opening of the Baipmr^Farvatinttr branch line, which would open up ffie 
Vizagapatam hart30ur. This would return 5.81 per cent on capital The spttker 
thought the return would be much more by giving a sale harbour on ihe 
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H« hcved ttM OovanmMBtwoiiUi 
nwr orden nwed 


I'SBOtitjillB 

j: Oii ottnestly with this adieme. 

CSuDpbdl Rhodee next r^md 
OoiWiment aboot cxmetraction of, bran^ lines. . 
sowM blanch line tenns« ^ey bad, the iHro|iositic 

loas.’* (Laughter.) He also urged eleotnflcatioii ol 

fioM as scxm as possible and strongly siioke im the questioii of the Howrah 
AUge. He held that the Railw Board ought to oontribute largely to the 
oonstruction of the bridge. 



Sir FUR8HOTTAMDAS THhlTOBDAS the obserntioiis made by Sir 

GamjMl Rhodes about the attitude of Sir William Acworth. He held that if mere 
was any confldeDoe left in the minds of Indians that the people brought out 
from lagland could take an impartial view, it was due to Sir william Aoworth 
who^insteadof bittadering into the wrong lobbv. showed a great senseof oonviotion 
and courage by going mto the right lobby. Nor did he agree with Sir CJampbell 
in describing the House as shareholders who have bemi addressed by the 
Oommeroe jfember as the Chairman. The shareholders were represented by the 


Finanoe Member, but they were 

member both of the Advisory Council am 

Commerce Member would agree that the Committee luid also to 
time, and had very little time to consider the budget in detail* 


jers (laughtor). AlOioiigh he was a 
the Finance Committee, he hoped the 
* -. * against 


Sir Parshottamdas objected to the position with regard to the disposal of 
surplus stores and showed that according to the position desorilted by the 
Finance Member last year, the Qovemment had not taken up a consistent 
attitude. Sir Parshottamdas next referred to the accumulation of 7.58 orores 
in the Railway Reserve and 3.03 croree In the deprer^iation fund. This latter in 
the depreciation fund was in excess of what would have been dobitablo to the 
revenues. They would thus have in reserve over ten crores. The question 
therefore tliey had to ask themselves was whether any reduction was due in 
the fares and rates at tliis juncture and whether any use was to be made of this 
reserve. The railway fares since the outbreak of the war liad gone up by 
lietween 33 to 50 per cent, and railway rates by 15 to 35 per cent Now the 
rates and fares being wliat they are, reduction in the cost of material, coal, etc., 
would surely mean that the railways must work at a profit, unless any 
unforeseen disaster overtook them, lie therefore thought that after six months 
the Commerce Memlier should reviear the situation and if the conditions were 
poniw he should try to declare a dividend to the sleeping partner and to the 
mefit of those who used railways. He did not advocate action in a hurry, 
hut felt, that a constructive scheme should be put forward as to the 
dir ectio ns in winch conoessions and remissions should ho made out of Railway 
Reserve. 


Sir I^n^^mdas. prooeedmg, pomted to the delay of no less than three 
years which jmteken, place m thecxinstitution of the rates tribunal recommendra 
by the Acworth Committee. He readied tiiat the Industrial (^mmisston had 
also laid particular strem that rates charged tie equitable in the interest both 
0 ! local mdustries and agnculturists. The delay was making the Indian publio 
J®waou8 of the Ooverament^s intentions. When they were to find out a sys- 
®c^®?tinc texatjon and debt redemption, why not also have a system of 
2S2 * No delay should therefore ocemr in the establishment of the 
i!w« tjitranal. Sir Parshottamdas said Sir Caraplieil welcora^ the pros- 
Jx wymrat of compensation. Hero Sir Purshottamoas fitter^ 

ILS; He said that the r^ criterion sliould not be the amount 

SS- uie number of claims put in for oompmisatiQD. There 

dairas lieing ignored as very often happened. At 
W*®”? ^<3^ Depwtoent was honest and when an article or 

^ one Wt sure that it would reach its destinatioa, but tliat 
oonfluenoe was not inspired by the railways. 

flnegion of ndlvnr dOTelopment, Sir PurRhotUuadas otwerved 
ttrt attoitioo ^d also ^be duected to Snd otit whether there wm not 
Of tampott which oonld hetteraenre the purpoM than estonsioii 
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, ^Tr. BAHA lYENQAB referred to the detaSed criticism of theBailwsT Badg^ 
whidi he had paUished in the press and was circulating to the members. He 
cntidsed the large variations in the estimate figures and actuals during the 
Sprmal period like the present He quoted figures to show that the Assam 
Heogal, Eastern Bengal and one or two other Railways were working at a 
loss and maintained that the recommendations made by the Inchcape Committee 
for cuts in the working expenses liad not at all been earned out He did not 
therefore agree with die previous speaker that there was any cause for rejoimng. 
There had been no real saving except under fuel. 

. Mr. HAMCHANDRA RAO endorsed the remark of Sir Campbell Rhodes that 
Jt was necessary, that it was desirable in public inter^t that members, tof the 
Hailway Advisory Council and Railway Finance Committee [should continue to 
sit on those Committees. Mr. Rao emphasised the desirability of secunng oon- 
fanuity of policy of the Committee and wanted to guard against yearly el^on. 

It took members time to leam business and by the time they were able to 
grasp fully the various issues, another election took place at the end of the 
yeai’. He suggest^ for consideration of the Government that the rules be 
mtered with a view to provide for election for three years for the Standing 
Finance Committee and die Railway Finance Committee, provided one mini 
of the members retired every year and were replaced by those freshly elected. 
He agreed with Sir Caranboll that there should not be over-centralisation, 
but he held tliat powers of the Railway Finance Committee be enlanjed with a 
view to bring within its purview various contracts, a number of which wore at 
present being entered into by agents. The question of powere of the Financial 
Commissioner should also be gone into. He thanked the Railway Board for 
paying attontion to South India after several years’ representation. 

Mr. C. 8. RANGA IYER said that the Budget was not a poor man’s 
Budget. Where was the proposal to reduce third class fares ? First and 
second class fares were reduced and further conveniences were being sanction- 
ed for these passengers at the expense of third class passengers. ,He strongly 
criticised the absence of Indianisation in Railways. The fact, he said, was that 
Indian Railways were administered autocratically by the Railway Board in 
British interests and on British ideals. He did not want a sympathetic speech 
but substantial progress. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY made some plain-speaking. He said that Sir Charles Innes 
had described himself as Chairman of a Company, but the members of the 
House were lielpless and could not remove the Chairman if they liked. 
Already the powers of the House were vei-y limited. The Railway Board, whom 
he contemptuously referred to as ‘cjompanyw^allas’, continued supreme and, from 
Sir Charles Innes down to a large number of officers, were all Europeans. 
They were all birds of passage and had no community of interest with Indians. 
There \vas therefore danger of the devolution of power to tlie agents going too 
far. They must guard against accepting the convention whic^Ji the Commerce 
Member had a8k<m them to establish, namely to prevent the members from 
keeping watch over the manner the railway autliorities discharged their duties. 
Then again all Railway officials, the Railway Board and Sir Charles Innes, 
have been opposed to State management. How could they be expected 
to put much heart in making it a success? Proper control by the 
Assembly was therefore essential. The railway was one of the few 
departments under the charge of the Central Government which maintained 
pei^nid contact with the masses. They could vividly bring to the mind of 
the people the existence of the Central Government by benevolent administra- 
tion of railways. 

Mr. JOSHI held that the Railway Policy was bound to fail if it was run on * 
commercial lines. He opined that the management should be placed on a footing 
for the convenience of the public. Sufficient representation should also m 
given to the Railway employees who formed an important part of the Railway * 
Administration. He suggested Giat every railway should be taken over by the 
State when its contract expired. He said that the first principle of commer- 
cialisation was that the customers who paid most should get the oest attention: 
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Vas^tlt 80 m the case ofJiirA ck^ paasengera ? Oa Hie other hand new 
ooachel .^prere to be constructed for the first and second class nassengere^ tlio^h 
theni^r of such wws^gers wjw falhng. Mr. Joshi difforedftSm the Com- 
merce MOTber that the Anglo-Indians alone had hereditary liking to the Railwav 
Sendee. He urged full opportunity for Indians. ^ 


Hr. JAHNADAS MEHTA characterised the seraration of Railway Budget as a 
land mark in the history of the Railway. He told Sir Charles Innes tJiat unless 
he liberated himself from the shackles imposed by the Secretarv of State’s cxm- 
trcd, he would not be really in the position of tlie Chairman of Uie Coinitany 
Mr. Jamnadas Methta held that no less than sixteen ciores were (harged to Uie 
Railway Revenue without justification and in violation of the canons of 

Commercialisation. No wonder that there w^as no reduction in tiic rotes and 

hires. The foremost was the contribution of more tlian six croros to tlie general 
exchequer. The House liad been crying against tax on transport 
and high rates and hues, hut the meml>ora liad done notliing to 

relieve trade and the passengers. On tho other hand, they liad 
agreed to take away six crores from the railway revenues. He reminded 
ffie Commerce Member that 150 crores of mpital exiiondituro was 

sanctioned by the House on the understanding that the (•onvonion(Mj of tho 
third class passengers would lie keot paramountly in view. This undertaking 
the Government iiad not fulfilled. Nor had the Government helptxl the lotxil 
railway industry by spending in India as much as possible out of 1.51) I'n^ros. 

He made several suggestions to improve tho form in which tho Builget 

should be presented and demands drawn up. lie held strongly that tho 
Assembly should not touch petty details, but should control the policy. l»oth 

administrative and financial On this matter ho was at one witli Sir Cliarles 

—a matter wduch evoked sarcasm. 

Mr. Mehta objected to the Government proposal to set aside 37 lakhs to 
grant the Lee concessions to Railway Officers. He urged that 70 lakhs fur 
provision of automatic couplers should be charged to capital and not to revenue. 


Mr. B. C. PAL said that there were some who did not like the intmluction 
of railways into India. Many villagers whom he had come U(*roH8 dislikiyl 
the railway which took away their produce for exijort, hut now that the rail- 
ways had come to stay, they must make the best of tliem. Slily glancing 
across to Pt. Motilal Nehru, Mr. Pal liad a fling at tho Swaraj i.sts ; ho remainder 
the house tliat there were some people who condemned sm;h innovations as 
Railw’ays and preferred the picturesque bullock cart. <Ie was in favour 
of opening new lines which were essential and asked that the railway develop- 
ment should not outstrip industrial development. He protested against the 
Europeanisation of railway services, and particularly ol/jecited to the Indianiso- 
tion figure being divided into Muslims and non-Muslims. “We are sufficuenlly 
divided, why divide us further ? (Laughter). Why separate us as Muslims and 
non-Muslims. Why not put us all down Indians”? Ho wanted railway 
workshops to be used as training ground for Indian enginecrH and urged the 
Government not to look into the Government House Visitors, Book and the 
honours list to find the members for the local Advi.sory CommittcoH, but to 
select men who really understood the needs of the passengers. 

Mr. N. C. KELEAR said that tliey had seen how tlie ReU’onclimcnt Commitkx^'s 
proposals had been whittled down. He warned the Railway Board that tlio 
Assembly was determined to exercise reasonable control, and that if State 
management ffiiled, the Railway Board would be held responsible for its failure. 
The railways had not been a paying proposition till recently. 


Pandit MALAYIYA smd that he could not congratulate tlie (Jormnerce Member 
^on his Budget He appii^ tiie tests, firstly development of Indian liailways, 
and consequent development of the Railway industry ; iuid8p(‘ondly pro^ro^ 
in Indianisation. Judged by both tests tho Railway Admmistration Iiau^ 

He showed that the working expenses of the Railways were very high, and 
’that in the case of some railways, such as the Assam Bengal, it was particularly 
high. He urged that the working expenses be brought down to ^ per cent 
of. gross receipts and objected to the grant or the Lee Concessions to the 
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odbsstBt becMiBO HlrnmlT latse increase bad been aivea to salaries of officeiB^ 
higher offloers’ME^sboaldberediioecrandL^ 
and recnum at lower rates of sriiury. There was asurplns shown m the Budget 
bat It was no real snrplns, for it meant that the passenger was being taxed 
to add to the general reyenues. Until the recent increases in the rates and 
fares were reduced there could be no real surplus. He urged therefore reduction 
in the fare by utUising the expected surplus. 


Sm Charles Inkes’ Reply 

Sir C£[AJRLES INNES replied at length to the various points raised by the 
sneakers and maintained the position he took up in his speech. He said the 
Government was about te address the Secretary of State regarding the mom- 
hoation of the control of the India office over the Railway Board. He said 
more had been done for the convenience of the 3rd class passengers during the 
last five years than during any other similar period. He maintained that the 
increases in rates and fares were overdue and were urged by the Acworth 
Committee. They must first build up the reserve. To reduce fhe third class 
fare now would mean dead loss, because the Railways werenot ready to meet 
the additional traffic which the r^uedon would bring about. He hoped to 
discuss the numerous points like Rates Tribunal, District Board lines ; etc., when 
the demands for grants were discussed. He assured them that like true 
Eoglu^men, he and the members of the Railway Board would do their best to 
make the State management a saccess and hoped that the Assembly would 
restrict itself to the question of policy only. 

The general discussion of the Railway Budget thus closed and the House 
rose for the day. 
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Official mu 

On the S4th Febroary, after interpellationt, Sir Baiil BLACKETT pre-^ 
•ented the final report of the publie acoounts committee. The Honae then 
proceeded to elect panels for five standing advisory committees to be 
attached to varioiu departments. 

The House next passed without discussion. Sir Alexander Muddiman's 
Bills amending the Prisons Act and Mr. Burdon’s Bill amending the Canton* 
ments Act. 

Mr. BHOBB moved for the consideration of the Bill amending the Indian 
Merchants Shipping Act, with a view to provide for compulsory deposit of 
return tickets in the case H%j pilgrims. Dr. Jeelaui support^ the bill and 
the motion for the consideration was carried by 53 against seven. 

Mr. SHAFEE moved deletion of clause 5 as the clause would have the 
effect of killing small shipping companies and make the fares run high by 
the disappearance of competition. This was rejected. 

Mr. Mohamed YAKUB moved an amendment providing that the return 
ticket deposit should not be enforced on any one who had made a declaration 
on oath before an authority appointed by a local Government in this behalf 
that he did not intend to return to India within three years of the date of 
this declaration. 

Mr. BHORE, on behalf of Government, accepted Mr. Yakub's amendment 
on the distiuot understanding that if the working of this change negatived 
the essential object of the Bill, Government might have to reconsider it- 
All other amendments moved were rejected. On the motion of Mr. Bhorc 
clause 9 was deleted. Some more formal amendments moved by Mr. Bhorc 
were carried. 


Legislative Council for Ajmere Merwara. 

Mr. Harbilas SARDA moved— ‘The Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that he will be pleased to establish a Ijegislative 
Council for Ajmere Merwara.' 

Mr. Harbilas asked the House not to think of Ajmer Merwara as a 
small province. Its political and strategical imi^rtance was great. It was 
the heart of Ralputana and bad glorious historical associations. Ajmer was 
the last capital of the Hindu Empire in India. This little province sent the 
largest average of fighting men in the war. In intellectual and moral evo* 
lution Ajmere Merwara was not behind other provinces enioying Legislative 
Councils. If literacy was the test of capacity for government, then Ajmere* 
Mer ware’s figures of literacy were 113 per thousands as compared with 37 
in U. P. and 26 in the Punjab. Then, again, the highest percentage of voters 
in India, namely, 76 per cent, of voters went to poll in electing their represent- 
ative to the Assembly. He complained that the municipal and other regu- 
lations applied to bis province were very old. He showed that the province 
was administered as a scheduled district, not because it was backward but 
because it was held necessary for the furtherance of the Gkivenimerit of 
India’s policy in dealing with Indian states in Rajputana. But now the 
of British policy in India had changed and bis province must enjoy the benefit 
of the Reform. 

26 
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Hie BOMB BIEMBEB add that Ajmare wea oeoupyiDg lAa poahmn whiali 
it had alwa^B ooaapiad» namely an appendage of the Imperial Govti and Mr. 
Barbilaa ought to be proud of it Although the apeaker did not attaoh great 
impoitaooa to the popdation teat* yet there waa a line below which ha could 
mot go. The population of Ajmare-Merwara waa only five lakha. But a 
wreightiar oonaidaration waa that it waa a deficit area. The Government 
of India* who were anxioua to extend to it the benefita of the Beforma had 
propoaed to the United Provincea Government that they ahould take it up, but 
*iba United l^ovincea refuaed it aa it waa not a paying propoaition. If Ajmere* 
Merwara began to pay U. P. might reconaider ita attitude. He admitted the 
orgumeut alout Coorg having been granted a Legislative Council was a weighs 
one, but in the case of Coorg the district was paying and other circumatances 
*were favourable. He did not come prepared to give an answer as to whether 
Jtjmere Merwara ahould cease to be administered aa a scheduled district, 
fiia position to-day was that constitutionally it would be diflScult for the 
Assembly to make a grant whose disposal would be discussed elsewhere. 
Be saw no hope in the near future of Ajmere-Merwara becoming more than 
4U1 Imperial appendage. 

The resolution waa put to the House and rejected by 31 votes against 26. 


Voting on Railway Grants. 

DBLHh-25TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Bejection of Demand re. By. Board. 

On the Assembly meeting on the 25th. the debate on voting on Bail- 
-way grants was initiated by Pandit Motilal NEHRU who moved the 
•omission of the demand for the grant of Rs. 9i86,000 for the expenses of 
the Railway Board. His motion, be said, was based upon grievances as 
•old as the Railway Department itself, and the persistent disregard by the 
authorities of the best interests of the people. I know, Sir,*' declared 
Pandit Motilal, “ that 1 am inviting a stom of opposition not only from the 
‘Treasury Benches, but also from more friendly quarters. " We are a little 
'perturbed by the rise and fall of the official barometer. When the centre 
•of disturbance is shifted to other parts of the House, it becomes a matter 
for serious consideration. Let me assure the House that we have given the 
imatter the most anxious and serious consideration, and nothing but a 
•eompelling sense of duty to the country induced us to take this extreme 
constitutional course’*. Continuing, he said that the grievances of the 
people had accumulated for the past three quarters of a century, and 
they had now reached a stage when complete refusal of supplies alone 
’would meet the situation, and not small bits of outs here and there, 
jior mild censures. It had been urged that Railway matters were 
•commercial matters, and that Railway policy should be discussed 
•detached from all political and constitutional considerations. He said : 
** I beg to differ from that point, and submit that the Railways are 
the biggest political machine in this country. The Railway policy has a far 
reaching efifect upon not only the oommercial but the political conditions 
4hat prevail in the country ’*. Now that the Railway Budget was before 
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the wod Ntay w*utod to raise a oonetltiitioiial wae. how ooold thsir 
niae^:^ without treating Uie Railway Badget in the same way as the General 
Biid|Sfc1 " It is the inherent right of this House to refuse suppliest on a* 
propinr oase being made, and I hops to establish it.*' The only pioper 
oocadoti to raise the question was when a demand was made relating to the 
central administrative authority, namely, the Railway Board. It was well* 
known that the Railway Board was a wholly irresponsible body. The 
salaries of the Agents and officers were non*votable. It was obvious that 
the House was not the master so long as it eould not vote on the salaries of 
the Agents. He said : ** Let us have either a Railway Board responsible 
to the Legislature, or no Railway Board at all.” 

Pandit Motilat then proceeded to iflustrate how this irresponsible Rail** 
way Board had acted against India’s interests. First of all, they must re« 
member that the railways were built to enable the Government to keep fuller 
oontrol over their territory, and whatever benefits Indian users of the Rail- 
ways drew were drawn because the Railways wore there, and had to be 
used. But what bad treatment of Indian interests ! Was there a single 
Indian member on the Railway Board ? Ho denied that Indians wore not 
capable to be its members. There was that capable porson. Sir M. Visvesva* 
raya. He asked what Railway training had been ro'^oived by Mr. Sim, who 
was the Blackett ot the Railway Board (Liughter). The whole Railway 
policy had been one of exploitation, which began with tho system of guaran- 
teed railways. This exploitation had been sufficiently exposed by Mr. 
Dutt*8 Economic Hintory of India, Then, again, they al) remember^ the 
treatment that Indian passengers had. The speikor was a good athelot in 
his younger days, (laughter), and had miny a tussol with overbearing Euro- 
peans. Then, again, tho railway policy had boon directed to helping the 
export of raw material and import of foreign marniiacturo. Even tho Fiscal 
Commission admitted that this complaint was not entirely without basts. 
There was the sleepers scandal. The locomotive induiitry had been absolutely 
destroyed by the Railway Board not fulfilling its pledges. The Tariff Board 
has shown that the stores purchase policy was no better. Between Con- 
tinental and British steel, the Government, in the past, always preferred 
the British even at a higher cost, but now, though tho steel industry in Indiit 
had been given protection, the East Indian R iil way and the B.‘!!(. Railway 
had sent orders for Continental steel, because the competition was between 
Indian and Continental steel. Could they not adjust the prices 1 

Sir Charles had told them of the Government proposal to grant 26^ 
lakhs as the Lee concessions to Railway officers. Though a decision had not 
been reached, the grant had already been set apart. Why, bo asked, should 
these officers be granted these concessions 1 Would they have got it if they 
bad remained in the employ of the Companies ? Then, there was the age- 
old complaint regarding tho ludianisation of the Servioes. The fact should 
have been that after three quarters of a century of working the Railways, 
the whole of the staff should have been Indian. On the other hand, Sir 
Charles limes had told them that “ a new spirit was now abroad in the 
Railway Board'*. The speaker was thankful for this, but bo felt that this 
new spirit should have by this time become old. There was no paucity of 
competent Indians. He saw that there were two hundred motions for reduc- 
tions. They were really two hundred arpmente in support of his motioii. 
(Laughter). If the members believed in their motions, then they must all 
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'Tote with him (reoewMl laughter). He eontliraed : We want ttat the 
preeeiit BaOwaar Boerd muet go and give place to a more re^ioiiaiUe mie. 
Iff howererf yoa Tote againct my motion, you wfll be voting approval to the 
4 eoexal policy of die Railway Board" 

Independente : noi no. 

Swandiati : Yea, yes. 

Pandit Motilal: I should like to hear the reason for this **No” 
Ibe Railway Board’s polieyt to me, calls for the severest condemnation. 
Every single vote cast against my motion will be a vote for the approval of 
-the railway policy. (Independents, no no). If that is so, then those who 
eay * no * appear to me' to be most ridiculous. I propose to take up a big 
etick, I admi^ but the Railway Board deserves it (laughter). 

Mr. Pal : Will you be able to crush it. 

Pandit Motilal : Let us try. I have no intention of engaging in this 
desultory conversation. Sir, I ask the members seriously to consider and 
weigh carefully all the consequences which flow from an adverse vote on my 
motion, (applause from Swari^iist benches).^ 

Mr. JOSHI asked the Chair whether an amendment could be moved to 
iihe Pandit’s motion for a reduction of one rupee as a vote of censure on the 
Railway Board’s policy. He agreed with the Pandit’s censure, but not with 
bis method. 

The President said that the Pandit have given the Assembly an oppor- 
tunity of taking the extreme course, and if Mr. Joshi approved of the 
Pandit’s arguments, he would no doubt vote with him. 

Sir Charles innes said that they had been treated to a speech by the 
Pandit speaking against his own conviction. 

Mr. Chamanlal asked whether any member of the House could question 
the bonafides of another. 

The President said that he did not exactly hear what the Commerce 
Member said, but he did not think ha was out of order. 

Sir Charles INNES : Sir, all I want to say is the impression which the 
Pandit’s speech left on my mind. It reminded me of his sounds had 
little meaning, but his words were very strong.” It was with a considera- 
ble sense of disappointment that he had received notice of the Pandit’s 
amendment, because, if the House accepted it, it would be receding from 
the position it took up last September by agreeing to the separation of the 
Railway Budget. By this arrangement, the House agreed to treat the Rail- 
ways as a commercial proposition and took upon itself the task of consider 
ing in detail the various demands for grants under the Railway Budget. 
The Board had done its best to prepare the Budget in a form which would 
facilitate discussion. The Hon. Pandit said that he did not require the 
l^way Board. The speaker reminded the House that H. E. the Viceroy 
last year described the Railway Board as a general staff at headquarters. 
‘The Hon. Pandit proposed to cut off the supply for that general staff. The 
Pandit had mentioned certain grievances, but what would be the effect of 
this motion, if carried t It would deprive the House of an opportunity of 
disoussiDg the various grievance set down on the paper. He said: ” I, 
for one, want to protest against the strongest Party using its powers to 
deprive this House of Uberty of speech by adopting a TOlicy of redress of 
i^rievances before supply for purely political reasons.^’ The Pandit had 
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•ud lit IM of the Bulwey Board go twok and do oar job. Wo ehoalTMt 
^ a f^ of dieoawon of the Railway Badget, and that it what the 
FoodR wuhee as to do. If the Hon. Pandit were oousistent he would refuse 
sopidies to every department of the Oovernment of India. Then he would 
end the Constitution. reUre to Allahabad, oolleot his Swarajist forces, and 
fight A battle with the GominaDder*in*Chiel/' 


Interrup^na. 

At this fitage, a mild uproar wai oauied by interruptions and shouts 
from SwariO^at benches. The President said that he did not object to reason- 
able interruptions! but if these were frequent* a member could not prooe^ 
with his arguments. The Hon. Pandit* as the leader of a great Partyg 
ought to e^nd tolerance towards the Member of the Government. 

Pandit Motilal : I rise for a personal explanation* Sir. The Hon. 
Sir Charles Innes is hopelessly misrepresenting roe in everything I have said. 
1 never said I will do without the Railway Board. I said that I shall do 
without the irresponsible Railway Board. 

Resuming, the Commerce Member said that the Hon. Pandit thought 
that by carrying this resolution* he would force the GovernorGeneral to 
restore the provision. “ This gesture is purely roeaiiinglcss* Its only effect 
will be that this House will have deprived itself of the legitimate and proper 
opportunity of criticism of the details of our Administration.'* 

Pandit Motilal : That is nothing. 

Sir Charles limes : Many of the motions are of great importance, and 
we in the Railway Board were looking forward to healthy and proper criticism 
on the floor of this House. We cannot discuss them on a motion of this 
kind. I appeal to this House* let those who believe in roeauingless gestures 
of this kind go with the Pandit into his lobby. Every member of this House 
who believes that ho is responsible to the people of India, and who wishes 
to have a free discussion on matters of administrative importance, and every- 
body who believes in the right of the rninority and liberty of speech, all 
those will, I hope, follow me into the Government lobby.” 

Mr. CHAMANLAL said that he had never beard in the House a 
more provocative and more meaniogless and more absurd speech than that 
delivered by the Commerce Member. Sir Charles bad talk^ through his 
hat when he said that the Pandit was depriving the House of an opportunity 
for disoussiob. Sir Charles had told the Pandit to go to Allahabad, raise an 
Army, and fight with the British Government, led by the C-in-C. ** Is that 
the view you take of the debate we have raised t Is not this an encourage* 
meat you yourself are giving to the revolutionaries in India (hear, bear)? 
Do you not ask for a fight?” 

Mr. Goswami : They will have it one day. I say, you are all revolu- 
tionaries sitting on the Government benches. (Laughter.) 

Touching Indianisation* Mr. Cbamanlal complained that nothing had 
been done in this direction. He said that the Government’s inter^ in the 
question was proved by the fact that Mr. Bindley, in the Council of State* 

* where the Government was sure of its majority* bad not said in his speech a 
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word ftbotdi Indianitation. Sr Charles had said some words because l^e waa 
faced with the AssemUyi baring a oon-officfal mnjority. Mr. Chamaolal 
condoded : Too are gagging os merely because we hare raised this oonsti* 
totional issue. Our argument is that you should be thrown bag and baggage 
out of this irresponsible position. 

Mr. JINNAH* the Leader of the Independent Party^ regretted very much 
that there were dilferences of opinion between them and their Swarajist 
friends. The Independents, he assured the House, hare examined the quer 
tion very carefully. Pandit Motilal supported bis motion by first bringing 
forward the principle of redress of grievances before supply, and then he gave 
the details of the grievances. Mr. Jinnah continued : Now, are we going to 
apply the first principle of grievances before supply on its true constitutional 
basis f We feel, Sir, that in order to enforce that principle historically, constitu- 
tionally and logically, we shall have to answer the questions put to us by Sir 
Charles limes. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Why did you do it last year t 

Mr. Jinnah : I do not want to import . excitement into this, Sir. Sup- 
posing we thought we were wrong last year (official benches, applause), are 
we committed to the same mistake this year t 1 think we all make mistakes, 
including my friend, Pandit Motilal, but I am here to humbly proclaim that 
I made a mistake. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : This might be another. (Swarajist laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah : Mr. Mehta, Sir, has never made a mistake, and ought to 
be exported to a higher place (renewed laughter). 

Continuing Mr. Jinnah said that the Independents discussed this ques- 
tion, and thought that refusal of supplies was not a proper course, because 
they were not prepared at present to carry out that policy to its logical 
consequences. Mr. Patel had told them last year that they would go to 
the country and start a campaign of non-payment of taxes. Had he done 
it 1 Mr. Jinnah said that it had been suggested that his party men should 
be allowed to vote according to their individual conviction. Had the Pandit 
done it ? 

Independents : No. 

Swar^iists : We all agree to a man. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I am prepared to release my Party from all 
Party obligations. Will you 1 (Laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah : That is only wbep it suits, Pandit Motilal (renewed laugh- 
ter). Mr. Jinnah said that his Party felt that they roust have the courage of 
their convictions, and make the issue a party question. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar : Gan the Hon. Member make references to 
party proceedings ? 

President : The Hon. Member ought to have raised that question when 
Mr. Banga Iyer was doing it. (LaughterjL 

Resuming, Mr. Jinnah said : Pandit Motilal had not only raised a 
constitutional issue, but had also referred to a number of grievances. 

Pandit Motilal : On a personal explanation. Sir. I put roy case entirely 
on constitutional grounds, and showed how the irresponsible Railway Board 
was conducting itself, by giving illustrations of irresponsibility. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he understood the Pandit s argument. The Pandit 
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hadl »ited obieefeioDS to tihe oonsUtution of the Boerd. Now. the Boaid 
mtOliiiUe to the OoTeromeiit of lodie. 

Motilal : So are the PFOTinotal Governmente. 

they had grievances which had not been attended to. which, in the 
wonIs of Pandit Motilal, had acoamulated. Therefore the Pandit said that 
they niust dismiss certain servants of the Board. There was a fallacy in that 
argument. If they were going to consider the various grievances, the best 
yfBy to discuss them was on a motion tabled for the par|>o8e. The Assembly 
was a party to the Convention of September l^t. and had agreed to 
commercialisation. The question of Indianisation and other problems were 
discussed only last September, and ^the Government gave its answer. 
Mr. Jinnah assured the House that he was not satisfied with the admiuistra* 
tion, its policy, or programme. There were iiinunerable grievances to be 
redressed. Pandit Motilal wanted to spur the Railway Bcmrd to redress. 
So did Mr. Jinnah want, but there was a fundamental difference in their 
methods. ( Applause). 

Mr. PATEL, said that when the Budget was discussed last year. 
Mr. Jinnah joined the Swaraiists in throwing out the demands for 
grants under the heads Customs, Salt, Income-Tax, and Opium, but now he 
said that the Railway Budget must be separately treated, and at the same 
time, held out the promise that he would do something in the matter of the 
general administration. What was that something, Mr. Patel could not 
understand. ** My friend Mr. Jinnah does not know what to do. He is 
puzzled. I am not surprised. Even last year, he was against this obstruc- 
tionist policy. Somehow or other, ho was taken to the slaughter bouse, 
(loud laughter) as he said at that time. This time, ho tried to escape from 
that situation, but the Nationalist Party, by its very constitution and 
programme, is bound to a policy of obstruction in case the Oovornment 
•does not give a satisfactory response to the National demand, made through 
this Assembly. The Nationalist Party waited for a reasonable time, and 
when the demands for grants came, they bad to launch on a policy of 
•obstruction. That was the rule of the Nationalist Party, and that rule bolds 
good even to-day, and the case for throwing out the Budget is ten times 
ctronger than it was last year. 

Mr. Jinnah : But it is not correct to say that that rule holds good to-day. 
Let it not bo forgotten that the Nationalist Party rules have been recently 
revised, so that the Independents and Swanyists are free to decide as they 
please, unless there is an agreement between them. 

Mr. Patel : I quite agree that there is the revised rule. You obanged 
the rules in order to get out of its operation, but I still affirm that ws arc 
bound, in honor, to go by the original agreement. The Government have 
sot given any response to our NationaJ demand. I wonder how any member 
irom Bengal with any conscience can vote against this motion of Pandit Motilal. 

Mr. Pal : I would follow your conscience. 

Mr. Patel : I shall just quote you, my friend (Ijaugbter). .Mr. 1 al. 
:speakiDg on the Budget discussion last time, said that there was extreme 
unreasonableness on the part of the Government and equally extreme 
unreasonableness on the side of the Nationalists. 

Mr. Pal : Not on the Railway Budget. 

Mr. Patel : I want to know if the Government has become less joreason- 
'able, l^n^t you know that several Bengalees have been brought unde 
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BafolattdQ III and the Ordiosneet I admire my friend Mr. Jinnah* who 
ad^ti that he baa made a miitakei and now wanti to reotify it. Bat I 
eaoDOt underetand-^ 

Mr. Pal: I aay yon oaonot make a distinetioo between tbe Bailway 
Adminietrarion of other departmenta of tibe Government. 

Mr. Jinnah : I aurrendered my judgment when I joined that Party. 

Mr. Patel : Mr. Jinnidi belonga to the Independent Party without 
aorrendering hia oonaeieooe (applauae). and now he ia the Leader of the 
Independent Party* and he wanta every member of that Party to aurrender 
hia judgment. (Criea of No» No ) Yea* yon have made thb a Party 
qneation whereaa my leider, the Pandit* ia even prepared to releaae ua 
from the obligation. 

Mr. Jinnah : Mr. Patel knowa perfeetly well that the Independent 
Party cannot make it a Party queation unleaa there ia a clear majority for 
it, and on thia we have had a majority. 

Mr. Patel : All tbe aame. Mr. Jinnah waa able to aurrender hia judg* 
ment last year, and now he would not aurrender, and therefore* wanta to 
aeparate from the Swarajiata. Very good of him. If you are really a 
member of the Nationalist Party* you must vote for Pandit Motilal a motion. 

To come to the main point* the Government have been guilty of several 
acta of omiaaion and commiaaion. They have treated resolution after resolu* 
tion of the Assembly with contempt. The integral part of the Convention 
about railways is that an Indian must be appointed on the Bailway 
Board* and the Government have not appointed one. If there was 
a case for throwing out the demands for grants last year, it exists ten times 
stronger now. 1 would obstruct the Government at every stage, and throw 
out every demand, not only on the Railways, but all Departments, and 
finally throw out all bills and resolutions of tbe Government, and compel 
them to resort to certification, and show to the whole world that tbe Govern- 
ment is being carried on, not with the consent of the people of this country, 
but agttinst their consent. This persistent coming into grips with the 
Government by the Swarajists day after day and session after session will 
make the people ready for the non-payment of taxes and civil disobedience. 
That is the only way of bringing round this bureaucracy. 

Mr. Jinnah : What direct action do you propose f 

Mr, Patel : The rejection of the Budget must necessarilly lead to a 
mass movement. It is tbe first stage in that direction. The great struggle 
is coming, and we Swarqjists are rejecting this item as the first stage of that 
struggle, (Hear* hear.) 

Mr. B. C. PAL regretted the turn the debate had taken, and thought 
that the Government must be exceedingly comfortable at present at seeing 
both wings of the Nationalist Party standing in opposition to each other. 
He also regretted the irrelevant references to party correspondence which 
had not been published, and which were meant to be confidential. What 
the Independents wanted was that they must work with reason and conscieiice, 
and not be tied to the chariot wheels of the Swaraj Party. It had been 
said that grievances must be redressed before supplies were given. In thia 
Railway Board, there was not a single member who was a responsible 
member of tbe Government. They were all subordinate servants. No 
member of the permanent Civil Service in England would be refused his 
salaries on tbe ground that the Foreign Minister had administered wrongly. 
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11^ BMgMWMui Iyengar : Dona not my frinnd know that the Chint 
CSomfiipinoneT’8 salary is noo-votabls I 

Sir. Pal : Yes, I know that, and that Is why we went to get the right 
of vote on these items as well. We do want greater representation of Indian 
talent on the Railway Board, but the issue here is not whether we are to 
hare the Railway’Board or not (Cries, of oh. oh.) We want to ptooeed oon- 
stittttiooally from precedent to precedent, and create Conventions, so that it 
would be difficult for the Viceroy to certify any Bill rejected by this House. 

I have been asked why I did not vote for the rejection of expendituro 
under the head ** Customs on the last budget occasion. You will remember 
that I then said, ** for goodness’ sake, let us throw out one item only.” 

Mr. Motilal Nehru : What became of your conscience then 1 

Mr. Pal : My conscience is in my keeping in the morning, in the mid*day, 
and at night also (loud laughter and prolonged applause), whether in Delhi 
or in Calcutta, or even in Simla. My consoienee was in my keeping last 
time in Delhi, and from the June session at Simla. 1 ask where was the 
consistency of Mr. Patel and his party when they bridged between the 
opposition and Sir Charles limes over the Tata Steel Industry's Protection t 
(laughter and loud applause). Where was their consistency when the 
supplementary demands wore sanctioned 1 

Mr. Ranges wami Iyengar : The Swaraj Party, as such, never partici- 
pated in any debate on the supplementary demands. 

Mr. Pal : The expression as such ”, like charity, covers a multituto 
of sins, (laughter). 

Pandit Motilal : No member of the Swaraj Party, cither as such or 
something else, took part in voting on any supplementary demands. 

Mr. Pal : I consider the Steel Protection Bill as a money bill and you 
voted for it. 

Pandit Motilal : Don’t dabble in law. 

Mr. Pal : I will dabble, not in law, but in politics. Now, Sir, I shall 
not introduce any more heat. We have had enough of it. (I.AUgbter). 1 
am prepared to embarrass the Government if that embarrassment will lead 
mo to my goal. This embarrassment will not lead us to our goal. It will 
not weaken the position of the Government. It will only weaken our 
position, the position of the non-officials and the people. 

Motion Rejected. 

The motion of Pandit .Motilal Nehru was put and lost, 41 voting for 
and 66 against. The result was received amidst loud Official and Indepen- 
dent cheers and amidst cries of ” shame ” from the Swarajist benches. 

Reduction of Grants. 

When the Assembly met after lunch, the discussion was resumed on 
the detailed demands fer grants. Mr. PATEL, moved for the reduction of the 
demand under the Railway Board by Rs. 77,000. He explained that the 
Swarajists had had their fight on the general question. They were defeated, 
but now they would, through these reductions, fight the Governroeht inch by 
inch. (Laughter). The Swanaj Party proposed to fight the Government 
wherever they found them going wrong. Hence, he moved for the reduction 
of this item by 77,000. He considered that the Railway Board was va^ 
extravagant, because they had provided for two lakhs more than last *** 
spite of the fact that on account of the decentralisation which was proceeding f 

27 
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nora than half the work of tba Bailway Board had been radnoad. Ho 
•explained how ha pitohad upon this figura of Bs. 77,OOOi and rafarrad to 
tba fact that in the non*Totabla iteiiia» they bad provided for nearly Ba. bOiOOO 
more aa the pay of five Diraotora. 

Mr. Bauchandra BAO, who had tabled an amendment for reducing the 
Bailway Board^a demand by only Ra. 50»000. aupported the motion of 
Mr. Patel. He understood from the newapapera that the Oovernment waa 
agoing to appoint a IMreotor of Finance on the Bailway Board. Mr. Bao 
Mikid what waa the necessity for this post when there waa already a 
Binancial Commisaioner. 

Mr. HINDLAY explained that the Assembly could not expect the 
Bailway Board to carry out the great task of renovating the Railways and 
•effecting improvements with a reduced staff. The Acworth Committee had 
not considered as to how the Directors in the Railway Board were to carry on 
their work. It was difficult to carry on the work with the junior and senior 
technical staff. They had already taken the East Indian Railway under 
State control. They could not do all this without increasing their staff. 
Mr. Sim had to tour in several places in order to carry out the decentralisa- 
tiori work. 

Motion Carried. 

The motion of Mr. Patel was pressed to a division and carried, 59 
TOting for and 41 against It. 

Indian Member on Railway Board. 

A lively discussion then ensued on the motion of Mr. V. N. MUTALIK 
for the reduction of the Railway Board demand by Rs. 100 as a vote of 
censure on the Government for not having appointed an Indian member on 
the Railway Board in spite of the promises made, that one would be appointed 
.as early as possible. The motion was put and carried by 56 votes against 40. 


Z?£Z./f/— 25-27 W FBBRUARY 1925 
Reduction of Fares. 

Next day, Feb. 26th, the Assembly considered further demands for grants. 
Mr. Joshi moved a out of Rs. 1,000 to raise the grievances of third class 
passengers and urged a reduction in third class faros. 

The motion was put to the House and carried by 50 votes against 48. 

Corruption in Railway Service 

Lala Duniohand then moved for a out of Rs. 100 from the demand under 
*tbe head “Railway Board.” He raised the grievances of third class passen- 
.gers, like lack of adequate water supply, and absence of embeds and 
waiting rooms. He considered that third class passengers were being treated 
as worse than animals. It was the attitude and policy of the Board which 
-were responsible for the grievances of the general public. He specially com* 
plained about bribery and corruption on Railways, and the bi^ manners of 
-^e Railway staff. 

The Motion was lost by fifty votes against thirty-six. The reduced 
grant of Bs. 9,07,900 for the Railway Board was approved. 

On the 27th February, before the Assembly resumed discussion on 
demands, the Secretary of the Assembly read a message from the Council of 
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IBM# /AODOoraiig that the Gonnoil had njeotod Dr. Ooiir'a BOI to repeal 
the 'Olimioal Law Amendment Act and Mr. Neogy’a BiU to pivUMt the 
teittNwtioii of Railway oompartmente for Anglo*Indiana and Baropeani. Thia 
anndnpoement was followed by ones of **thame*' from the non-oifioial bendiei. 
Railway Inspeotora 

Mr. V. Raiu moved the firit motion for reduotion. He moved tbat the 
Railway Budget be reduced by Ra. 20.000 under the head Intpeotioo.** 
He complained that the oonfidential reports of Inspectors of Railways were 
not available to the members of the Assembly. If the Central Advisory 
Boaid were to be useful, they must be fully taken into oonftdenoe. He 
quoted the opinion of the Aoworth Committee. 

Lee Coneessions* 

The next motion was by Mr. Kelkar. Member of the Swaraf Party., 
that the demand under the bead Working Expenses.'^ be reduced by 37 
lakhs. This sum was provided by the Government to meet the cost of the 
Lee Commission’s proposals (for two years) on the East Indian and G. I. P. 
Railways, and on Company lines, subject to the decision to be arrived at 
whether the proposals be conferred on officers of the Company Railways 
in whole or in part. 

The House agreed to the demand being formally reduced by 37 lakhs. 

Indianisation of Services. 

A somewhat heated debate ensued on Mr. M. K. Acharya s motion to 
effect a cut of 20 lakhs in order to censure the Government for not having 
sufficiently Indianised the Railway Services. He showed with the help 
of statistics that Indians bad not been given adequate encouragement, and 
emphasised that those who were superannuated ought to be sent away in 
order to encourage Indians. As regards salaries also, there was a great deal 
of disparity which ought to be removed. 

Dr. Wali Muhammad Hussainally supported the demand for Indianisa* 
tion. and suggested a nominal cut of one hundred rupees. 

Mr. Acharya accepted this araendmeut. The reduotion of Rs. 100 was 
carried by 51 against 30 votes. 

London Board’s Charges. 

Mr. Patel then moved a cut of two lakhs in the Jjondon Board’s establish- 
ment charges of Rs, 20.24,000, He did not understand why so much should 
be spent even when the G. I. P. and K. 1. R. were to be under State 
management. The motion was carried by 47 against 38 votes. 


DBLHI--28TH FEBRUARY 1925 
Overcrowding in Railways 

Mr. Ganganand SINHA moved a nominal reduotion of Rs. W to calf 
attention to the unsatisfactory arrangements for traffic concerning third class 
passengers. He urged that provision be mide for more oarrisges. 

Sir Charles INNES : This year, we are providing for 726 third elm 
trains, and we are considering whether we cannot add to this stock, m 
regards over-crowding in the suburban lines of ^mbsy aro Calcutta and 
Madras, the right remedy is the elect rifiostion of the lines. We hsve slresdy 
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openad one line in Bombay. We ere shortly attempting more there. Some 
are getting ready for Caleottai while' we are awaiting details from Madras 
/Before ele^rifying the suburban lines in Madras. 

On this Mr. Ganganand Sinha withdrew his motion. 

Training of Indians 

Mr. BANGACHARIAR raised a disoussion on the question of the 
.absenee of facilities for the training of Indians as railway officers and superior 
subordinate officers. 

Mr. HINDLEY regretted that India being such a large country* it was 
not possible always to keep members in touch with wbat was being done by 
the Railways. There was misapprehension on the point which he hoped 
*to clear up. He pointed out that though they were taking under the Lee 
proposals 75 per cent of Indian recruits in future* the flow of recruits must 
ibe slow. For instance* in State Railways, the annual requirements were not 
more than ten officers a year in the Transportation Department, 16 in the 
Engineering Department, and 9 in the Locomotive Department. A costly 
^central organisation for the training and recruiting of this small number was 
not justified. The Railway Board was not, however, keeping quiet. He 
regretted that large number of Indian youths went to England for training. 
Training in England was not of much practical use in India. The Railway 
Board was anxious to see all these lads get training in India in Indian require- 
ments. In the case of the Locomotive Department, however, it was felt that 
in order to keep them in touch with modern developments, training in India 
be supplemented by that in England. There was no difficulty in finding 
*enough number of trained men for the Engineering Department, while, so far 
.as transportation was concerned, a school at Chandausi was being opened on 
the 1st March, and would form the basis of the central organisation. Chan- 
^ausi was chosen because it was previously the headquarters of the railway 
district* and some buildings were vacant. In future, it might be considered 
^desirable to select a more suitable place where they would build newly a 
achool and hostel, according to their needs. He trusted that the House would 
not mind this expenses on new buildings, In the meantime, Chandausi would 
.provide the place for recruitment. He emphasised that the most essential 
requirement was the efficiency of recruits. He did not believe in a course 
of theoretical lectures making for a railway officer. Practical training 
^should be followed by a theoretical course. 

Replying to a remark of Mr. Rangacbariar, Mr. Hindley said that both 
.Indians and Europeans would be trained at Chandausi because, at present* 
both Indians and Europeans were in their employ* and would be selected 
for training. As for South India, he told Mr. Rangacbariar that he was not 
fully aware of the conditions* but a workshop was being constructed at 
'Trichioopoly. and if not already arranged, he would see that a training school 
was establshed there. 

On this Mr. Rangaohariar withdrew his motion. 

After some minor motions had been disposed of, Sir Basil Blackett rose 
4o present his Annual Budget Statement. 
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DBLHh~2aTH FBBRUARY 1925 

In Introducing the Budget for 1925-26, the Hon. Sir Basil Blackett# 
the Finance Member said:— 


Review of the Yeer 1924-25 

Onr hopes of a steady revival in trade, which were ditappointed in 1992-28 and 
1923-24, have at last been fulfilled in 1924-26. The charactnieitic feature of the year 
has been movement of a greater bulk of commoditieB both for export and for home 
oonsumptioo. The first ten months of 1924-25 show once again a ooiwideration in the 
expansion in the exports of grain and pulses. The piioeof tea has been advancing and 
our exports for the year constitute a reconi. The cotton trade Itad been adjostiug itself 
to smaller margins, but an encouraging feature of the year is the strarly ex{>ansion in the 
export of Indian-made piece-goods, especially noticeable uiuler the beail of grey pieoo 
goods. In the last months of 1924, some of our chief exportable oommodiiies, notably, 
jute, tea and wheat, rose markedly in price. Cotton, on the other hand, was fahing ni 
price and has been slow in cooiiiig to tlie miiiket. The hopeful pros|iects eiiteitaiuwl 
by the cotton industry have not as yet fully matviialisetl, but with a large cro|» in sight 
and indications of a steady internal demand, there arc* legitimate grountls for hoping 
that the delay in tlieir realisation is only tinipoiary. 

The total value of the exports of Indian mcichamlise lor the liist ten months of the 
financial year was 297 and half croroe, which is over ttO crorirs in excess of the figures 
of 1922-23, and 24 crores in excess of those of 1923-24. Imporu have mivanoed 
similarly, and the balance of tia<ie in merchandise in India’s favor up to the end of 
January, 1926, was exactly the same as at the end of January, 1924, namely, l03 aiul half 
crores. After allowing for a total import of bullion «luring the first ten inoiitha in 
question of 61 and hall crores, there remains a net balance (»f 42 crores in favour of India, 
as against 63 and half crores a year ago. 


Revenue —Customs 

The welcome recovery in tratie is clearly visible in the figures of gross t ustoms 
receipts. We budgeted for a gross revenue umicr this head of 4 fi 02 crores and • ma 
revenue of 46 02ciar«B. The preaut figoies indicate that the gross redopts wJU be 
48-74 crores— an increase of 2*72 crores. There is a lading ofl m receipts under t^ 
heads tobacco, matches, and machinery, but nearly eveiy other hejid shows 
specially the revenue from import duties on cotton piectsgooils and s^ar, and that 
the cotton excise duty, now estimated to yield 2* 10 crons in 1924-26. ® , J]? 

Iron and steel, and export duties also show noticeable inervases. The protemive d^^^ 

imposed in last June are expected to bring in about 2*26 crores, of which about 1 10 crores 
may be regarded as atlditioual revenue. 


^ Taxes on Income ^ 

I referred » year ago lo the experimental "iTm 

tbe bead of Taxes on income. The figure Included in our Bnciget 
ororet. Our latest eMimate is 1-76 cmrea lem. A. the Houm 

demand is based on tbe resnlts of the preceding year, but * ihetoul yield 

in 1928-24 did not appreciably differ from those of the previous jra , _ 

•Of 18 and ODc-forth crores in 1923-24 include large arrear reduced 

consequently opened with comparatively lighter arrears, and i rfasim to 

accordingly. Thanks to the efforts of the Central Board of MnAijer element of 

hope that our estimates of Inoome-tax will henceforward ^ueeiloii* 

•oo^tnre, I am also confident that with improvement in oor wuecMoo, 

there is a considerable margin for increase in future years under this head 
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Under the heed of Belt, we expect to reoeife 1*81 ciDree leu then oat Budget 
. eetlotfite of tfH)B ororei. This ie exactly the emoant bj which the ectcel reoeipu from 
Mit in 1888-84 exoeeiled our expectetioiis m Nt oot in the retieed Bodget d that year. 
Our eetimatee ellowed for e rapid repleiUshment of stoeks following upon the rednetion 
of the duty. But we nnder-eetioieted the npidity. The meh by dealere to replenish 
stocks took place in such volutne during March, 1884,* that the receipts in that month 
exceeded the estimate by I ‘81 crores, and the reoeipu in 1824-86 are correspondingly 
reiluoed. 

Opium 

There is a considerable decline in onr estimated receipts from Opium. Our reTenne 
under this head is derived in great parts from fixed sales to external Oovemmenu both 
within and onuide the Brinsh Empire with whom we have definite agreements, but in 
addition we have for some years been offering 8,000 chests a year for sale by auction at 
Calcutta. These chests are bought by tinders for export to foreign countries with whose 
Governments we have not concluded any agreement for direct sales. All such exports 
are dependent on the grant of an import certificate by the Government of the country tc 
which the opium is being exported, and no export is allowed without snch a certificate. 
Becent international discussions regarding opium have introduced much natural uncertainty 
in the opium trade, and since October last we have sold very few chests by auction^ 
in February we sold none at all. The consequence is that we now* expect a reduction in 
revenue of 66 and half lakhs, and it is not improbable that our Opium revenue will 
continue its progreiisive decline in the next few years. 

The position will be better understood if I give figures of net revenue instead of grosa 
receipts. Our net revenue from Opium since the year 1821-22 has been as follows 

1921- 22 1*27 crores. 

1922- 28 1*92 „ 

1928-24 1-66 „ 

For 1924-26 we originally estimated for a net receipt of 2*26 crores. Onr revised 
figure is 1*81 oroides, the gross receipts being 8*68 crores and expenditure 2*87 crores. 
In addition to a reduction of 66 and half lakhs in our receipts there is an increase 
of 28 and half lakhs in our Opium expenditure, due to the high out-turn of the crop. In 
our forecast for the year 1926-86, which it is convenient in this instance for me to 
anticipate iiere, our Opium expenditure is expected to be reduced by 67 lakhs as the 
result of a reduction of the price (>aid to cultivators and restriction of the cultivated area. 
This has become necessary since our stocks in reserve are growing beyond our requirements 
and would otherwise have become unduly high, panicnlary m view of the pMsibility of * 
a progressive redaction iU demand. In consequence of this and of the inclusion in our 
excise opium receipts of a special non-recurring item of about 20 lakhs tu which 1 shall 
refer later, our net revenue for 1926-26, in spite of a reduction in sales, is expected to 
be 1*76 crores, which is 46 lakhs higher than the revised figure for 1924-25. 

Railways 

1 need say little at this stage in regard to our Railway receipts and expenditure. 
The net credit to general revenues anticipated in the Budget was 4*58 crores, a figure 
arrived at without reference to the prospect of the separation of Railway Finance from 
General Finance. The fixed oontribntion to general revenues in accordance with the 
arrangement approved by this House last September is 5*09 crores ; ami in addition,, 
we are entitled to one-third of the excess over 8 crores of the net balance shown by receipts 
over expenditure. The figures for 1924-26 can best be summarised as followes : — 

Crores. 

Net receipts from Railways after deducting all payments, including 
working expenses, but before adjustment of contribution and 
transfer to Railway Reserve ... ... 9*74 

Contribution to general revenues ... ... ... 6*09 

Balance eoa ••• aaa 4*65 

Central Government’s share, representing one third of the excess of 

this bMlanoe over 8 crores ... ••• ... ... 0*56 


Net transfer to Railway Reserve ... 

Net credit to general revenues 6 09 + 0*65 


4*10 
6*64 ‘ 
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^ PMUMd Tetegmfhi. 

t Alradj gWen the Bevtoed cfUmatet lot ibo potu mod Tol^pht Ikponmai 
m tatiBg with the iDtiodaetion of the new wjtum of oommetoiol oQooantiiig, Tho 
aeUttl oat-torn of the year on the old boili, M now cetioiated, diftsnvery little from on? 
ontioipationB at the time when the original budget wat framed. There it a redaction in 
the net receipts amonnting to 16 lakhti which it more than folly aooooated for by the 
fsofe that we haTe agreed to increase by SO lakhs the assignment to Pro? Incial Qovernmeurs 
on account of their share of the receipts from unified stamps. 

The only other eariation of importanoe in the revenue for 1024-25 is under the head 
«f Interesti where we expect an improvement of 61 lakos, ezolusive of exchange, owing 
larger balances. 

Expandituro— Bxo bange. 

On the expenditure side, one of the most important variations between the Original 
and ReYited estimates were based on the assumption^for which I was careful to disclaim 
any prophetic valne— that the average rate of exchange of the year would be 16 and threr- 
fourth ptmoe. I was accused in more than one quarter of rashness, but the sequel shows that 
J was unduly esutions, for the average rate of exobango for the year is now put at 

17 and half pence exclusive of Railway transactions, which affect our general financial 
position only indirectly, the resulting net saving in our expenditure amounts to 2*16 oroiesi 
of which 70 lakhs occur under Military 8ervicos and 6 lakhs under posts and Telegtaphs. 

Militaiy Services. 

Our estimates provided for a net Military expenditure of 60-25 crorci. This estimate 
was framed on the basis of the Budget of the previous year, modified by such Infoimsiion 
08 was available at the time when the original estimate for the ourieut year was pretmied 
regatding the progress of expenditure durinic lii25-24. We have now before us for our 
guidance the actual figures for 1925-24, which give us for the first time since the War 
A basis of calculation which begins to approximate to the normal. Aided by this ex- 
perience and by the recoivled figures of ex|)enditure during 1924-25 up to date, we now 
find ourselves justified in adopting a net figure of 5G*55 croies as the Keviseil estimafe 
for tbe current year, a figure which is nearly 6 ciores better than the original estimate. 
Shortage in the authorised establishments of the various services and further economy, 
in several directions account for a reduction of 1*70 crorrs. Exchange aooounrs, as I hate 
Already said, for 70 lakbs. Surplus stores have hern consumed or otherwise disiKwetl of 
to the extent of l*lO ciores, or 46 lakhs above the original esiimatt*, while gratuiiuw Lo 
Aorplus ofBoers and other payments to the War OfBoi* lur the British lorors in India are 
expected to require 33 lakhs Jess. There is a saving of 15 lakhs under ibe hea*l Military 
Works, and various other savings in expenditure amount to 50 iakhs. On the receipt 
side, arrears from sdjostnients of war expenditure have brought us 42 lakhs more titan 
we anticipated. On the other band, we have had to provide for an increase in the cost 
of the Army owing to recent rises on the prices of forage and other supplies, for which I 
have allowed 15 lakhs. An addition of 11 takhs has to In.* iua«ie in our estimate for non- 
effective charges. The revision of the pay ami allowances, iuciudiiig free passages to 
offioers of the Army within the current year, involves the provision of an additional 
29 lakhs in the RevisiMl estimate. I shall return later to our Miillary ex{)cuditure in 
•dealing with the figures for 1926-26. 

Civil Expenditure. 

1 have already mcntioneil the excess of 28 lakhs under the head of Opium exjiendlture, 
required for additional payments to cultivators. Under all tbe other heads of our civil 
expenditure, taken Uigetber, and excluding the saving under the bead of Kxoliango 
Already mentioned, there is a net excess of 29 lakhs, Tbe hountica under tlie Htoel 
Protection Act have cost us 37 lakbs, and the additional bounties recently assenteiJ to 
la this Hoose will cost us a further 25 lakhs, making 62 lakbs in ail In midlfion, wo 
have to meet tbe cost of Improvements, following tbe Lee Commission*# reimmroendations, 
In the pay, pensions and aliowaooes of the Superior Services under the ^^*J"^*** , *^*'^®*^ 
xnent, amounting to about 25 lakhs. Of this figure, however, abciOt 6 lakhs fail to bo 
paid out of the Railway Budget, and 2 htkht have already been included m the figure 
lor the Posts and Telegraphs Department. It is satisfactory w observe that. In spite « 
these additional charges, the net exoem in the Revised estimate for other Civil expenditures 
•over tbe original Bmlget amounts to 29 lakhs only. 

The Hoose will observe from these figures that in place of a modest surplus of 

18 lakbs allowed for in tbe original Budget, wc now hope to end the yi-ar with a surplus 
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of iaifc ttfidar 4 crorei. This improfemeat it mtioly attrihatabla to the tthttontfaU 
MTingi in Militnry tsptndUore, to the taviiiM in Ssobaiige, to improred Cnetome reoeipte» 
2 nd to the incrente in the oontribntion Irom Milwajrt to fenerni reyennee. The improye* 
nettt under theio items it more than eooagb to ooanterbalauoe the redaotioae in oor 
reyenne ; the refunds of Customs duties to company-managed Railways are ooYered by 
the amount set aside in saspense from last year's windfall ; and the sayings nnder 
general Civil expemliture, for which as well as lor the reduction in liilitaty expenditure 
the steady vigilance of the Finance Department may claim some credit, have ail but met 
the extra charges, not anticipated in the Budget, for bounties in connection with the 
iron and steel Industry, and the cost of the Lee Commission's recommendations. 

Expenditure lor 1925-26. 

Military Services. 

I will now deal with the estimated expenditure for the year 1926-26 and begin with 
the largest ' item, Military expenditure. We are providing in our Budget for a grots 
Miiitaty expenditure of 66*26 crores. The House wiil not fail to obseive the close approxi- 
mation between the figures for our net military expenditure in the last three years which 
have come under review to-ilay, nameiy, the actual expenditure for 1923-24, the revised 
Budget for 1924-26, ami the Budget estimate for 1925.26. 

But in order to bring out the continuous and substantial reduction which has taken 
place in our expenriiture oa Military services, 1 propose to go back for a moment to 
1920-21. Our net Military etpeudilure in 1920-21 was 87*38 crores ; in 1921-22, 69*80 
crores ; in 1922-28, 66*27 crores ; and in 1923-24, 66*23 crores, a figure, it will be 
observH, well below the figure proposed for that year by the Betrenchment Committee. 
These are the actual ascertained figures. The expenditure in 1920-21 was inflated by 
heavy outgoings in connection with the special operations in Waziristan and the North- 
West Frontier, while in 1921-22 similar abnortual conditions continued, but on a reduced 
scale. The Budget estimate for Military ex|>fnditure iu 1922-23, which formed the 
basis for the oxamiustion conducted by the Ketrenchment Committee amounted to 67 75 
crores. After an exhaustive examination of ail the various branches of Military adminis- 
tration, that Committew^ recommended that the net Budget estimate for 1923-24 should be 
fixed at 67 three-fourth crores, subject to such addition as might be necessary on account 
of delay m carrying out the proposed changes and of any special expenditure that might 
be necessary over and above the established charges. The committee recognised that in 
the near future, there would be a considerable falling off in expenditure in consequence 
of the liquidation of liabilities arising out of the war, such as gratuities to demobilised 
officers. They expressed the opinion that the adoption of their rucomuiundations would 
enable the estimates in subsfquent years to be reiiaced to about 67 crores, and ultimately, 
should a further fail iu prices take place, to 60 crores. But, as stated by the Committee, 
the CommuDder-iii-Chiof was unable to Bubscrib** to the latter expression of opinion. 

I have already explained to the House that the actual expenditure in 1923-24 proved 
to be 66 oue-fourlh crores. To this, there must be addeil 3 crores, representing* the 
utilisation of stocks without replenishment. For 1924-26, the revised figures point, as 
I have explained to the House, to a total expenditure of 56*33 crores ; but here, again, 
there is atlditional e xpenditure in kind due to the ufcing up of stores without replenish- 
ment, amounting to 1*10 crores. For the purposes of comparison with the current year, 
thcrefotf, Uio true expenditure of 1923-24 should be taken at 69 one-fourth ci ores, and 
the true expenditure nt 1924-26 at 67*43 crores. Once again, in 1926-26, wc hope to be 
able to utilise stores without replenishment to a total of 70 lakhs. Tne estimate of net 
cash expentiilure for the year is 66*26 crores, making a total of 56* 95 crores for expen- 
diture in cash and kind, taken together.. 

In compiling the budget for 1926-26, we have to take the actual figures for 1923-24 
and the latest revised figures for 1924-26, These give us a basis of compilation which 
may be regarded as reasonably norma!. The estimate for 1925-26 have been under 
consideration since July last by a Sub-Committee of the Executive Council appointed 
for this special purpose by His Excellency the Viceroy. As 1 foreshadowed in my 
Budget speech a year ago, specially heavy provision is nreessary iu 1926-26 for 
terminal charges on account of gratuities to demobilished officers. The amount 
required for this purpose is 1*71 crores, nearly a crore more than the Uevised 
estimate in the currtmt year. We are, however, approaching the end of these abnormal 
terminal charges, and we anticipate that in 1926-27 the final balance required to liquidate 
oor total liability will amount to a few lakhs only. 

If all abormal items are excluded, Che estimates for the established charges of the 
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Arm/ ffr 193(^46 Aoooat to 65 erores. Thete wtiinfttee inolode not only 37 Ukhi on. 
•eoottac of tbs icetu itiuoduoad lor ctio 6m tiino im ymt in mpeot oC OnttooM dntj on 
iaportnOl otonw, bat alM an encirelj now item for ohargM lor ttationerj and printing, 
for the Arinjr, amaanting to 13 lakhii, tranttforrod from Oiril enpenditnre in aooordanoe 
with tbd Mooinmeudations oE the Public Acoounts Committee. The provieiun for antioi» 
pated additional charges on acooant of the revision of pay and passage allowanoes tor 
the offleers of the Army in India in 1935*26 amonnts to 45 lakha A special provision, 
of 48 iakhs is included tor buildings for the Royal Air Koroe and for the continuation 
of bailding schemes in Wasiristan, now approacoing completion. The expenditure on 
the purchase of army stores in India and in Bngiand has been reduced by about 1*70 
crores. In spite of the large and continuous redactions which, as 1 have shown, we have 
been able to effect in Army expenditure since 1920*31, and of the farther appreciable 
redaction shown in toe ratimates for 1925-26, I am happy to say that, subject always 
to our being spared the necessity for expendituie on those active military operationa 
which are the nightmare of every l^'iuaace Member, 1 confidently look forward to a 
farther important reduction in 19J6-27. 

Before leaving the Military estimates, I wish to draw attention once more to the 
stores account of the Army. At tne time when the Bctrenchment Committee sat, the 
amount of money locked up in Military stores was estimated at 20 and half crores. 
This figure has now been reduced by 4 crores to 16 and hail crores on the 81st March, 1926. 
If our Budget anticipations for 1925*26 are realised, there will be a farther reductioa 
by 70 lakhs to approximately 15 and threc-forth crores on the 3 1st March, 1926. This 
sum represents mainly working and mobilisation reserves and the actual balance of 
stores surplus to requirements will not be of any considerable extent. 

Civil £x|>enditure 

1 have alteady dealt with the provision to be made for 1925*26 for the reduction or 
avoidance of debt, and with the redaction of 57 lakhs in Opium expenditure expected tc 
result from restriction of the cnltivated area and reduction of the price to be paid t» 
cultivators of opium. The net expenditure on account of interest on debt and other obli* 
gatious will be less than in 1924*25 by 97 lakhs owing to a large increase in the amount of 
interest due on Kail way investmtmts and on ifs&ns to Provincial Qovernmenti. A provi* 
sionof 16 laklis is being made for new civil works, and a somewhat higher scale of expemll- 
ture has also been allowed for under the heads of ordinary maintenance and rei>airs. Tbia 
head however, shows a large decrease owing to a redaction in the special expenditure in 
Waziristan, 

1 feel paiticular satisfaction in drawing the attention of the House to the fact that 
we have been able, concurrently with the reduction we have made in Military expenditure,, 
to provide additional sums quite appreciable in aggregate amount, for education, research 
and other beneficial services both in the General Budget and in the Budgets for the areas 
directly administered by the Central Gov<;rum(*nt. By way of example, I may mention 
in particular the restoration of H lakhs out of the 5 lakhs for the Indian Research Fund 
which was suspended two years ago on the recommendation <»f the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee ; the provision of increased grants for the Islamia College in Peshawar and other 
colleges in the North-West Frontier Province ; additional expenditure for the Forest 
Research Institute at Debra Dun ; increased grants to the Department of Agriculture 
for erecting a sugar-cane breeding station at Coimbatore ; and a larger provision for the 
Agricultural Institute at Pusa. 

In connection with the prevention of over-budgetting, I draw attention to the fact 
that we have for the first time this year adopted, as an experimental measure, the system 
of making lump redactions in some of the more important hea<lB of expenditure to allow 
for probable savings. The total cut thus made in the estimates of Civil exfienditure 
amounts to 15 lakhs. A similar cut of 20 lakhs has been made in the Military estimates. 
We hope that the system can be so (fevcloped as to provide an effective check against the 
possibility of over-estimating, to which the Public Acconots Committee has this year 
devoted oonsiderahle attention. When <iepartmental officers frame their Budgets, they 
naturally provide for the full sanctioncii strength, hut small savings invariably occur 
under individual heads of expenditure, due mainly to accidental causes such as a temporary 

* shortage of staff, smaller expenditure on lea v**, salaries, and the like. It is impossible to 
foresee and allow for such savings individually, but in the aggregate, they may he consi- 

.derable. It may be that the particular cuts we have made will not be justified by 

* results, but have no doubt that on the whole the total redaction will be folly realised. 
This course is not altogether convenient in that it restricts, and possibly unduly restricts, 
the* opportunity for re-appropriation which is frequently neceftsary in order to meet small 
casual excesses.' and it may have the farther inconvenience of forcing us to come before 
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Bimm0 for wappUmealtorj gronu. Bat the Finance Department will oertoinij do 
.Its beet to leenfe tm enob eappleiBeniarj gronte ebaJl not be n e c et w r y if it con pomiblj 
.belp it| and when they ore really neeesaary, I feel enre that the Hoaee will leeogniee tlm 
ibet. i belicYe the principle Ui a soand one in iteelf ; it boo recently been adopted on 
the fecommendation of the Public Aceonnte Committee in England in respect of tbo 
British Army Budget, and 1 confidently hope that it will in the end lead to more ocourato 
"tadg^ing. 

RoTenito — Customs 

I now turn to the estimates of onr revenue. In 19*^4-26, if we ignore the non- 
recurring refund of 2*80 erores, our net Customs revenue is now estimated at 47*66 erores. 
We cannot count on a repetition in 1926-26 of the unusually high receipts from cotton 
.piece-goods, sugar and cotton excise duty, os well os from protective duties. I accordingly 
(place the estimate tor 1926-26 at 46*86 erores, or 1*21 erores less than in the current year. 

In this figure i have mode allowance for the effect of the adoption of some minor 
proposals for redaction In our c ustoms tariff. These are, in the main, on the same lines 
i 09 the proposals which were mode in the Finance Bill as originally introduced a year ago, 
but fell out when the Finance Bill was revised. They include the abolition of the import 
•doty of two-half per cent on grain and pulse, the redaction from 16 per cent to two-nalt 
iper cent ad vahfam of the duty on reeds, healds and various other articles, chiefly used 
in power looms, and finally, the modification of the duties at present imposed on petrol 
in such a way as to fix the duty to be paid by all petrol alike, whether imported or home 
produced, at 4 as. a gallon in place of the existing duties of 6 as. a gallon for home pro- 
'dneed petrol and eight-half as. a gallon for imported petrol. These proposals are recom- 
mended by the Government in the interests of trade, and the House will have an opportu- 
nity of considering them in detail when the Finance Bill is taken into consideration. 
Their effect on our revenues is inconsiderable. 1 may mention here that we do not 
propose to invoke the assistance of the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act cither in order 
to bring these proposals into effect before the Finance Bill becomes law or for any other 
purpose in connection with the Finance Bill this year. 

Taxes on Income. 

On the whole, the year 1921-26 has been better for trade than the previous year, 
though the cotton mill industry has continued somewhat stagnant. But as 1 have 
already observed, our original estimate of revenue from Taxes on Income for 1924-26 
proved unduly sanguine. Forl922-26 1 put the total yield at 17*36 erores, which is 88 
lakhs higher than the Revised estimate for the current year, but still 87 lakhs below the 
•original budget estimate of that year, and 1 trust, considerably below the figure which our 
jvoelpts from Taxes on Income will reach in a year following a period of really good trade. 

Salt. 

In my Budget speech last year, I spoke of a prospective reduction of 2*16 erores in 
*1926-26 under the head of Balt os compared with the figure of 1924-26. We are justified 
in assuming that the yield of the salt duty will be a normal one in the coming year, 
.and I now put the revenue at 6*96 erores. This is less by 79 lakhs than the revised figure 
for 1924-26, which was swollen by collections at the higher rate of duty in force in 1928-24 
under the system of credit sales. The fact that the reduction amounts to 79 lakhs only 
is due to the fact, which I have already explained, that 1*31 erores of Salt revenue originally 
-expected to accrue in 1924-26 were thrown back into 1923-24. 

Opium 

I have already dealt with our estimatea of Opium revenue, which amounts to 3*56 
•eroies gross and 1*76 erores net Our receipts inclnde a non recurring amount of about 
20 lakhs under excise opium, resulting from a change in procedure under which Local 
Governments will take over from us bn payment the stocks of excise opinm held in 
treasuries on the let April, 1926, and will in future make payment to us on receipt instead 
•of, as at present, only at the time of sale to the public. 

Railways 

The fixed contribution from Railways to general revenues will, as in nhe present year 
be based on tbe figures of 1928-24, and amounts to 5*09 erores. In addition, as the House 
is already aworc^ wc expect to receive some 16 lakbs, representing one third of the excess 
•over 8 ororct espeoted to be transferred to the Railway Reserve. Onr total receipta from 
Bailways for 1926-26 are therefore pot at 6*24 erores, as compared with 6*64 crorea in 
1924 - 26 . 
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PotU and tUegrapte. 

t lii^ explained tbe Mtimakee of the Poite and Tel^raphe Department tor 
bnt thefe to one important eoneeqaenoe of the ohange in onr aeeonnting prooednie in. 
oonimcri^ with the tnsatment of poetai and telographio ftoree whieb 1 mwit mention heie. 
Bitbnrl^ eaoh etoree haTo been paid for tram Berennee at the time of original pnrohaee 
and credited to a Suspenae aoconnt arithin our BeTenne aooonnt wbioh is cleared when the* 
etoree are aotnally ieened either for revenue or capital purpoeeti a correeponding credit 
being taken to Bevenue. This hue been found very inconvenient in preotioe, aiy j our 
Bevenne accounts have been aflc^oted by ooneiderable fluctuations in the amount of theee* 
etoies balanoea In some years when stores were purchased foi special reasons in larger 
quantities that usual, our expenditure has been inflated. In tbe last few years, when 
purchases have been restricted and we have lived on aoenmniated stocks, the iMge m^it to* 
avenue was taken as a reduction in onr expenditure. This made comparisons over a 
aeries of years difficult. We have now decided, on the advice of tbe Auditor-Qeuerai, to* 
keep these transactions outside tbe Revenue account. The immediate effect of this pro- 
cedure will, however, be that there will be a large credit to Bevenne in the course of 
19S6-26, in respect of the value of stocks held on Bevenue account on tbe 81st March 1986,. 
which is estimated to be 1*24 crores. New stores purchased during the year will, however, 
no longer be debited to Revenue. The actual addition to Revenue caused by this change' 
of procure in 1926-86 amounts to about 69 lakhs, which represents the estimated value 
of the net new purchases, as we anticipate that the amount of stores in stock and in 
workshops will be reduced to that figure by the Slat March, 1926. But it is clear that 
in the first year in which the change is made the result must be a non-reourrent receipt 
of 1*24 crores which will not reappear in the following years. 

Other Bevenne Hiads 

Under other heads of Revenue, I have allowed for a reduction in Interest reoelpta 
owing to smaller baiances being available for temporary Investment, bnt the Currency 
leoeipts are expected to exceed those of 1924-25 by 26 lakhs, chiefly beoanse of the larger 
discount on Treasury Bills issued to the Paper Currency Reserve during the current year. 

We are now iu a position to strike a balance. The total estimated revenue for 
1926-26 amounts to 133*58 crores as against an estimated expenditure of 180*44 crores, 
disclosing a surplus of 3*24 crores. Hut before oonsidering the nature of this surplus and 
the use to be made of it, 1 must turn to the sublect of Ways and Means. 

Ways and Means. 

Tbe following statement summarises the Ways and Means position in India and. 
Rngland, taken together, during 1924-26 and 1926-26 : 

[In crores] 

Revised Bndget 

1924-26 1926-26 

12*9 28*0 

30 8*7 

4*6 no 

21 

120 14*0 

7*7 

4*22 61*7 

Bevenne surplus ... ... ... 4*0 0*7 

Rupee loan ... ... ... ... 18*2 12*0 

Cash Certificates ... ... ... 4*6 4*2 

Savings Bank deposits and other unfunded debt ... 6*1 5*6 

Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt 

(including sinking fund payments) ... 8*8 6*0 

Railway Reserve Fund and Posts and Telegraphs 

depreciation funds ... ... ... 6.2 4*9 

Miscellaneous receipts ... ... ... ... 1*4 

Reduction of cash balance ... ... ... 6*8 17*9 


Railway capital outlay 

Delhi and Posts and Telegraphs capital outlay 
Discharge of funded debt, debentures, etc. 

Discharge of Treasury Bills with the public 
Loans to, and drawings by. Provincial Qovemments. 
Miscellaneous outgoings 


42-2 


61*7 
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In 19i4*86y <mr total liabilities were considerably lots than tbs Badget estimate* 
Tbe redoetioii is msinlj dim to tbe failure of the Bailwajs to spend the som proTided lor 
•oapltal ontlay* The oemtinned issue ol Cash Certificates on tbe isoproved terms iotro- 
•dneed in April, IMS, is estimated to give tbe satisfactory net receipt of 4*60 crores instead 
•of l*tO erores as estimated, and our rerenne snrploB for 1024*26 is better by S*S8 crores. 
The sum raised by onr rupee Joan was nearly 7 crores less than the figure assumed In the 
Budget. It was estimated a year ago that we should close the year 1824-26 with a balance 
•of 16*68 crores. We now anticiiutte that tbe balance will be 46*18 crores. Though our 
balance is larger than we originally auliGipate<], it nonetheless shows a reduction of about 
.5*6 erores as compared with onr opening balance. 

For 1826-26, Railway capital outlay in fstimateri, as the House is aware, at 26 
•crores. We have also to provide daring tbe year for the maturity of about 6 and half 
•crores of 1826 War Bonds, Loans to Provincial Oovemments mainly for capital develop- 
ment purposes are put at about 14 crores, and about 1 and half crores are required for 
’the new Imperial Capital pt Delhi. 1 may mention that the gross outlay to the end of 
1824-86 on new Delhi is estimated to amount to 11*26 crores, and tbe net outlay, to 10*84 
•crores. The first step towards the occupation of tbe Secretariat was taken in the autumn 
of 1824, when tbe Accountant- General, Central Bevennes, and the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee were given office accommodation there. Tbe work is r.ow^ well within sight 
•of completion, and after a year or two, this special form of capital expenditure will 
•disappear finally from our Budget. 

Our {KMition at the end of 1824-25 in regard to balances will be a strong one both in 
India and in London. In India. 1 anticipate that the maximum amount of new money 
that we shall require to raise by a rupee loan in the open maiket will be 12 crores, a 
figure which is well within, the amount of the annual savings of India available for 
investment in Government securities. But, as 1 recently explained to the House, tbe 
question oLbeginning operations for the conversion of early maturing bonds is one wbich 
la engaging the close attention of the Government of India. I am not in a position to 
make any statement on the subject at present, but it is not improbable that when we 
approach the market for our new rupee loan we shall also put before the public a 
conversion offer. 

The last external loan which we issued was in May, 1823, when £20 millions sterling 
of India 4 and half per cent Stock was offered to the public at 80. We were fortunate 
in our choice of date for this issue as generally speaking, the price of gilt-edged securities 
•on tbe London market stood at a higher level at that pt riod than they have done at any 
time since. In 1 824-26 we were able to avoid new external borrowing aiUigether, and 1 am 
glad to be able' to say that we have every expectation of repeating this happy abstention 
again in 1826-26. This will be a particularly satisfactoiy achievement in that we have 
to provide in tbe summer of 1826 for paying of about £2 and half millions of Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway guaranteed stock when that Railway is taken over by the State. 
Apart, therefore, from the ordinary sinking funds which arc operating to repay the 
.sterling debt, we shall thus be converting this amount of India’s capital obligations 
.abroad into an internal liability. The nominal total of our external debt will, how- 
•ever, be increased in 1826<2b in consequence of the taking over of the debenture stock of 
the Great Imlian Peninsula Bail way to the amount of £6*6 million, just as it was 
incri^ased in 1824^26 by taking over tbe debenture stock of the East Indian Railway, 
increases which, as 1 have already (tointed out, do not represent additions to India’s 
•external liabilities, but simply a change in the form of an existing debt. 

There has been a strong and contiunous demand for rupee exchange throughout tbe 
year and we anticipate that our total remittance during 1824-26 will amount to £42 
millions. We have already remitted about £40 millions, of which about £ 68 millions 
have been obtained by the purchase of sterling in India. It has been necessary in view 
-of t lie general cash position in India to transfer the equivalent of £6 millions from the 
Paper Currency Reserve in India to treasury balances against a cori-tsponding transfer in 
London, and for tbe purposes of the Ways and Means statement, we are assuming that the 
total of snob transfers during 1824-26 will amount to £ 6 millious. For 1826-26, we havo 
taken a figure of £61-half millions for remittances from India. 

Final Proposals 

I remarked in my Budget speech a year ago— and subsequent events fully justified 
me— that although a Finance Member always desires above ail a Budget surplus, be fre- 
quently finds it tbe cause of more embarrassment to him than any other part of his Budget. 
'Once again, fn 1826-26, we have a snrplns to dispose of amounting, as 1 have alieady 
4mid, to 8*24 orores. The first necessity is to examine tbe nature of this surplus carefully 
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horn lur it ma be reguded m e true reonxtent earplae. Ibuiki to tbe Mpmtioa 
oflU^waj Finano^e from Oeneml Finaaoee^ we are ao loager iu doubt legaiding the 
peiMumoe of that part of oar reeenae which repretente to the oontribat ioa from the 
Baflwaye to the general tax-payer. We hare made a satisfactoi^ proTieion oat of nsrenue 
for a regular programme of redaction or aroidanoe of debt, and tfaoagh there ie, as 
alwayti much new expenditure which might be regardeo as desirable or even argenily 
n ccem ary out of Cential jevenues, we have at any rate been able to piovidr this year fur 
some of the most vaJaab*c of the beneficial items of expeiidituie which had to be drop|H*«t 
daring the period of special stress. On the other hand, if it is urged, as it «weJl might be 
that an nnfavoarabie monsoon cannot be regaided as an improbable event ni this year 
or next, I can reply that the separation of Kail way Finance rednoes tbe infiuMice of the 
monsoon on oar General Bud^t figures, that our estimates are not dependent for their 
leaiisation on the monsoon proving an exceptionally good one, and that if we uke a 
reasonably wide view of the general prospects, we are eutith-d to hold that India is not 
altogether without a reservoir of financial poweV stored against a rainless day. 

Bat there are three times on the receipt side of oar account which are definitely of 
a non -recurrent character. 1 refer to the 1*24 orores credit to Brvenae from the issues 
of postal and telegraphic stores, the final credit of 18 lakhs from enemy ships and about 
20 lakhs non-recurrent Opiam revenue, to all of which 1 drew attention earlier in the 
evening. In our Military Budget also we have to take allowance for tbe fact that the 
process of eating down onr stores is still continuing during 1926-26, and that approxi- 
mately 70 lakhs of such stores are expected to bt* consumed during this year without 
replacement. To tbe extent of 2*27 crores, therefore, the surplus, as shown alcove, is 
swollen by receipts of a l. on -recurrent character. But, on the other hand, we have in 
our Military Budget 1*71 crores of expi*nditorc in connection with the disbandment of 
surplus officers, which represents a non- recur rent item of expenditure, and to this extent 
our surplus is made to appear less tban.it otherwise would be. Taking all these items 
together, we are iustified in concluding that iu any cum^, 2*68 crores of the surplus jc- 
pivseiits a true recurring surplus. 1 sliuii no doubt be remiudett that the position in 
regard to exchange intioducos a further doubt. The House must, however, remember that 
now that the Kailway Budget is w^paiab tl from Gtaieral Finances, exchange transactions 
in regard to Uailways do n i afiect our General Budget to any appirciable exumt. To that 
extent, exchange fluctuatious art- of less niomeiit to our finances than previously. Moreover, 
We do not overlook the possibility — 1 hope the probability — of a continued reduction in our 
Military expenditure, and we ure iustiiitfd also in looking forward hopefully to a oonsi, 
-derable improvement as time goes on in our receipts from Taxes on Income. Tbe Govern- 
ment of India have therefore come to the cone usion that they are jastifiml in making pro- 
posals (or giving up 2 and half crores out of the surplus in favor of whatever claimant or 
claimants may be held to bo deserving. 

Arc there any such claimants, and who are they 7 It is too late, I fi'ar, for me as 
Finance Membt^' to put in a claim on behalf of the taxpayer of the future and ask that 
the sum should be devoted to the reduction of d<*bt. But thero are many roembeis 1 know 
who would like t » see the charges for letters and postcards reduceil, I sympathise entirely 
with the importance which is attached to the cheapening of communicaiioiis of all kinds, 
but are we in a |K>sition this year to do anything in regard to postal rates 7 The dictum 
that taxation of communications is bad taxation applies to the Bosts and Telegraphs 
Department quite as much as to Railways. The Department undertakes some iMks which 
in many countries are undertaken by private enterprise, paying taxes and royalties to the 
State in return for the coucessions granted. There may therefore be some iustification for 
claiming a email ooutributioii to general levenu-s from the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment, but it should in no ciicurastancrs be more than a small one. The couveres. however, 
is also true. 1 see no iustification lor making the general taxpayer pay heavily lor the 
cost of facilitating private coriespondence. The Posts and Telegmphs Department is 
emphatically a business concern which should pay its way. If ou^ we depart from this 
principle, there is no rn«l to the possible harden which might be itiqiosetl on the taxpayer, 
and the task of keeping working expenses down and securing economical aud efficient 
management is ma<le immensely more difficult. The figures which I have given to the 
House show that both in the enrrent year and in the next, the revenue of the Department 
•does not quite balance the expenditure under the system of commercial accounting. It 
may be that better tiode and further improvement in the direction of ecimomical and 
efficient management within the Department may enable us to take a different view a year 
or two hence, but it is clearly impossible to-day to contemplate any reduction in postal 
charges. 

Moreover, any sneb reduction could only be made at tbe expense of oar general revenue 
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MTplaii that At tb« espenw of tba othff oUinMiti^ And wbAterar elie ibaj bt AMd, It lA 
eleiirly uajAit thAt the Poitt §od Telegnpht DepArtoMiit tboakl be eabiiflleBd it the 
espenee^ not of the generel tex-pejer, bat of the tAs-payere of portUmlar PYOfinoee. And 
this tt.wbAt ie inToUed in 1925-26, if wedefoteonj port of oar earplae to a lednction ot 
poetAl chArgee, einoe each Action would limit onr eapAOity to reduce, the ProfineiAl 
contrlbatlons. 

ProTinoiAi Cootribntimu. 

Thill bringe me to the one clAimant whoee cleim, bj oommon ooneent, mnet come firet- 
There le really no room for oncfruinty in regard to the poeition. The GoTemment of 
India hare repeatedly Mid that their hnancial policy hae been, is being, and will be* 
directed to the redaction and erentosl extinetioa of the ProYincial oontribntione at the* 
earliest possible date. So long as any of the ProYinoial contributions are outstanding, we 
cannot deYOte onr surplus to redaction of postal charges (unleM this cannot he done out of 
the surplus of the Posts and Telegraphs Department's Budget itself) or to the redaction of 
Central taxation, without failing to lire up to this promise which has been giYen to the 
provinces without qualification. The Provinces were disappointed a year ago. We cannot 
dlMppoint them again. 

Bengal Contribution. 

At this point, 1 must refer to an item of 63 lakhs, representing the contrihution fiom 
the Government of Bengal which automatically falls due to be paid from 1925-26 onwards^ 
unless the three years' moratorium previously granted is now extended. 1 have not 
included this item in the figure of 8*24 crores given as the amount of the surplus. My 
reason for omitting this is that it could hardly be regarded as part of our normal revenue 
In 1925-26 by any one who is familiar with its previous history. If the Gtovernment of 
India were still in the position in which they were in 1921, of being unable to balance 
their Budget without extra taxation, or even if their Budget iust balanced but left no 
surplus over for the reduction of the contributions of other Provinces, the claim of Bengal 
to an extension of the period of remission of its contribution might not perhaps have \mn 
A very strong one. But in view of Bengal's special claim for consideration, emphasised by 
the Joint delect Committee of Parliament, and in view of i he fact that we are now in a 
position to begin the reduction of the contributions of other Provinces, the Government of 
India, after a careful and detailed study of the case, have come to the conclusion that 
Bengal must be given some farther respite before teing brought into line again with the 
other Provinces. 

The Government of India, therefore, propose that 74 lakhs out of the surplus of 3*24 
crores should be kept in band as a margin against possible disappoinimeuts or misadven- 
tures daring 1926-26, and by way of security against any deterioration in the position of 
the Central finances in 1926-27 ; that the remainder of the sarplus, namely, 2 and half 
crores, should be devoted to the reduction of Provincial contributions and should be 
applied in accordance with the order of priority bet ween the Proviuces definitely esta- 
blished under the Devolution Buies ; and that in addition, the contribution ot 63 lakhs due 
finm Bengal should be remitted for a further period of three years. The Provinces entitled 
to a share in the 2 and half crores in accordance with the Devolution Rules are : 

Madras, whose contribution of 348 lakhs will be reduced by 126 lakhs, 

United Provinoes, whose oontribution of 240 lakhs will be reducotl by 56 lakhs, 

Puniab, whose oontribution of 176 lakhs will be reduced by 61 lakhs, and 
Burma, whose contribution of 64 lakhs will be reduced by 7 lakhs. 

It is desirable that I should mention a minor point arising in connection with the 
proposed reduotion of the Provincial oontributions. When, a year ago, we passed the Act 
abolishing the proviso to Section 20 of the Sea Customs Act enabling Government stores to 
be imported free of duty, we entered into a temporary arrangemeur, partly because we were 
pressed for time, under which, in 1923-24, we are repaying to the Provincial Government 
the duty on Government stores imported by them. This armugemeut is admittedly 
UDsatisfsoiory. Considerable administrative inconvenience is involved in this system, and 
it is open to the grave obiection that it defeats an essential purpose of Indian policy, 
which was one of the mam justifications for the passing of the recent Act, in tbar, 
whatever procedure is adopteii, it still pays a Provincial Government to buy stores in 
Kngland and get the doty refunded by the Central Government rather than to buy them 
in India at the import price plus duty. This is nnavoidable so long as any refund of duty 
is permitted. The Government of India are not bound by any promise to continue such 
refunds, and they propose simultaneously with the redaction or remission of the oontribn- 
tions in the cam of the five Provinces concerned, to disoontinue the refund of doty in* 
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4lii#j9M0 Miron .the let Aprily IMS. The enoant infolted it tritU^ md doee not 
amjwwte to mm than aboat SO lakha for all the nine Provlnoee together. The onlj ProTinoe 
to4Moh the arrangement ie of real importance ie Bombay, to whom about two-thirde of 
the to lakbe falie to be paid. It might be thought inequitable in the preeent ciroomitaneee 
So reftiie to eontinne the refund of dntj in the eaee of Bombay, but the Gk»femment of 
India propoie to Uke the question up with the Bombay Oovemment as well ae with the 
•other Qownments to whom refunds will still be payable, with a view to arriving at some 
eolotion which will obviate the obleetious to the existing arrangement. 

In order to give the House a oonvenient opportunity ol considering the important 
onbject of the reaction of the Provincial contributions, the Government of India propose 
to ^ng forward a Reeolution inviting the ooncurrenoo of the Assembly in the proposals 
set out above. This Besolntion will be taken directly after the Pinaooe Bill has been 
•contideted and paned. 

GonclttSion. 

Those wboee memory carries them back to the Budgets introduced in the first Assembly 
in March, 1921, and March, 1922, and those who have as vivid a recollection m 1 have of 
the Budget discunioDS of March, 1923, cannot fail to be impressed by the contrast between 
them and now. The members of the first Assembly oo-operated nohesitatingly with the 
Government in the unpopular task of making heavy additions to our tazatiou in 1921 and 
1922. Two years ago, when the Budget for 1923-24 was introduced, not only had we to 
•contemplate the picture of five successive years of deficits, aggregating nearly lOo erores, 
but we had still to face a seriona gap on the revenue side of the account between our 
revenue and our eapenditure in the year then ahead of us. In spite of <1 rustic retrenchment 
involving the sacrifice of many useful and desirable objects of expenditure ; in spite of the 
|) 08 tponement of many items ultimately unavoidable with the certainty that the lieoi'sstty 
of meeting them would add to the dlfficalties of succeeding years ; and in spite of the heavy 
increases in uzatioii in 1921-22 and 1922-23, we found ourselves once again oompeiled 
to ask for the imposition of a farther burden. Last year in presenting the Revised esti- 
mates for 1923-24, 1 was able to assure the House that our sacrifices had not been without 
reward, but it was still not possible to say with certainty that the year would end with an 
«ctnal surplus of ordinary revenue over ordinary eapenditure 

To-day we are in a happier position, and can look back with quite satisfaction on 
the realised surpluses of substantial amounts both in 1923-24 and 1924-25, the latter 
aecured in spite of the reduction of the salt tax to the figure at which it stood before 
tbe increase made the year before. Better still, for the year now ahead of us we have 
not merely the prospect of securing a realised sarplas once again, but we are also 
taking a real and substantial step forward towards the eventual extinction of {tlie 
Provincial contributions, and are thereby giving new hope to those who are working tbe 
Reformed Conatitutiou of India in the Provinces and fresh encouragement to devote 
their energies to the task of bnilding up a new India without the exasperating restric- 
tions impost by financial penary. For this result, we must psy tbe tribute of thanks 
which is 80 justly due to those who went before ns. We are now able to apprtHsiate 
in better perspective the value of the aohievemeuts of those who carried the burden in 
the dark and difficult years immediately succetMling tlie War. We are reaping to-ilay 
some of the fruits of the labors of the Hist Assembly of Bir Malcolm Hsiiey, my 
predecessor in tbe Office of Finance Member, and of the members of tbe Rctreuchmeut 
Committee. I f^el sure that all of them will feel, on seeing our position u>-day, that if 
the realisation of their hopes has been long deferred, their labors have not been in vain. 

Bat if, by contrast with the past, our position now seems a brighter one, wc cannot 
be blind to the vastness of the work still to be done. Apart from the Bengal contribution, 
there are still 6 and tliree-forth erores of Provincial ooutribotions between us and tbe 
day when tbe Central Government's Budget can be balanced without assistance from 
Provincial sonroes, and the task of reducing the level of Central taxation actively 
begnn. In all conutries of the world the war and its aftermath have raised the level 
d taxation high. Few countries have escaped as lightly as India, but tue level of 
taxation here is nevertheless much above 'the pre-war figure. Our disposable surplui 
is 1923-26 takes ns only a step towards our immediate goal. The steep bill which we 
have painfully climbed has bat broogfat ns within distant view of the higher peaks 
towards which we aspire. We have grounds to-day for sober satisfaction : we have none 
for premature elation or for any slackening in our endeavour. I can offer India no hett^ 
motto to-day than my own old family deTice : nous travaSkrons m sspsroneot ^ we will 
work in hope.* 
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Attitude of Parties towards tbe General Budget. 

Soon after the Budget epeeohf the Swaraj Party of the Aasembly held 
a meeting on the 2nd March at Delhi to disouesthe attitude they will adopt 
in connection with the General Budget. After a prolonged diaonaaiont it 
adopted ita Sub-Committee’a recommendationa to relect all demanda under 
aeveral heada of “ General Adminiatration and the Secretary of State’a 
expenditure beafdea the provision of Ra. 17,000 for the cotton ezciae 
eatabliahment. 

The Independent Party also met on the same day. From the apeechea 
made at the meeting* it indicated doubt in tbe minds of some members 
whetheri in view of the Swarajists having taken up their own line of action 
over the Railway Budget, it was necessary for the Independents to 'join them 
in connection with the General Budget. 

The Madras Members of the Central Legislature met on l/be same day 
at Mr. Rangachariar's residence at Raisina and the sense of the meeting 
was in favour of supporting the Govt, of India’s proposals for the 
remission of the provincial contributions. The feeling among the Bombay 
members appeared to be very keen over the excise duty on cotton and 
it was understood that the Swarajists and Independents would both press 
upon the Government for at least a substantial reduction of this duty, if 
not ita abolition. 


Genetal Discussion of the Budget. 

DELHI- 3RD MARCH 1925. 

The Assembly met next on the 3rd March and, after a few interpellations, 
proceeded to the general discussion of the Budget. Mr. Amarnath DUTT in 
opening the discussion complained of the immense poverty of the people, which 
had never been the subject of serious consideration by tbe rulers. He criti^ 
cised the high rate of military expenditure and said that if the Government had 
really the good of the people at heart, they would have drawn soldiers for 
the army from the tillers of the soil. The White army sat like a vampire 
on the hearts of the people. Unless the grievances of tbe people were 
redressed, they could not give their assent to the budget which, instead of 
lightening the burden, had agreed to it, and instanced the non-remission of tbe 
salt tax and giving effect to the Lee Commission proposals as examples 
to the point. The duty of every patriot was to refuse all demands for granta 
until the Government was respopsible to them. 

Mr. COCKE congratulated the Finance Member on bis budget and on 
the exoelleiit work he has been doing since he took up his duties in India* 
This tribute was borne out by the knowledge that, compared with tbe 
deficit of 27 orores and 16 crores in 1921-22 and 1922^23, they bad 
a surplus of two orores and four orores in 1923-24 and 1924-25. He- 
hoped that next year they would get a better surplus than that budgetted 
now. He particularly referred to the substantial reduction in tbe Military 
budget. Coming to the tariff changes, he urged that before tbe next budget 
was presented, the Finance Member should see his way to reduce the* 
existing high duties, particularly oh motors. As for the cotton excise duty; 
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Im '^had the FSnaiioe Member had at least made a bagiontiig thia year br 
rediriiig by H not foil. Mr. Cooke oonsidered that the ineomfr 
tax ITM not equitable. Mr. Cooke also raised objeotions to supertax. Noir 
that England faiul taken off the Corporation Tax, they in India should alsa 
take up the remission of this tax. The speaker did not think that postal 
rates oould be reduced this year in view of the loss on the working of the 
Postal Department. 

Sir Pursbottamdas THAKURDAS ueloomed the surplus budget, but 
felt himself unable to congratulate the Finance Member. He said the budget 
and the revised estimates showed thpt the Finance Member had bMU 
overcautious in his outlook and that the surpluses disclosed were without 
parallel, compared with recent year. He heartily congratulated the Provinces 
granted remissions of contributions, which were overdue to them (applause). 
But he could not congratulate Bengal, which was not self-supporting and 
was still living on the taxes of the Government of India. (Laughter). He 
thought Bengal and Bombay were treated alike by the Mestou awaid and 
had similar grievances, but Bombay had been left out and Bengal again 
granted three years’ remission, and Sir Basil had gone to the extent of 
saying that if the 63 lakhs from Bengal were included, it would be quite- 
an extra-ordinary receipt. Sir Pursbottamdas Thakurdas then compared tho 
budget figures as estimated and as revised during the last two years. 

Summing up the position, Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that, 
including about ten crores which were being taken to the Railway Depreoia* 
tioii and Reserve Fund, the revenues of India had shown since 1923-34, 
including the budget for next year, a total surplus of about 22 crores. These 
22 crores were being utilised for some purpose or other, but not to tho 
relief of the taxpayer. The Finance Member had in three years put thia 
huge sum to create confidence in India’s credit, but did Sir Basil reidiso 
that the contentment of the people was a bigger factor in maintaining 
confidence in the market 1 

The Government was continuing on the Statute Book one duty which 
marked not only the inferiority, but the humiliation of India, hivery Viceroy 
had stood committed that it should go. The Government of India, by 
Lord Hardinge’s undertaking, stood committed to its abolition as soon as tha 
finances permitted, and now, as soon as finances became available, the 
question of the excise duty was being mixed up very wrongfully with the 
question of provincial contributions. Provincial jealousies were being created. 
He, for one, if he were a Bengalee or Panjabee or Madrasi, would not have 
hesitated for a moment to vote against the cotton excise duty. 

Mr. 60SWAMI took the Government to task for not appointing a real 
Economic Enquiry Committee with a view to ascertain the economic condi- 
tions of the people. He asked his friends to remember that the Government 
had given effect to the recommendations of the Lee Commissson, thereby 
flouting the considered decision of this House. The military budget still 
stood at 56 crores, which the country oould not bear, and he feared that tbo 
* Government had only reduced the figure from last year’s provision by 
manipulation of figures. 

He said that there was every iustification for a portion of the Telegraph 
Department’s expenditure being placed under the military expenditure. As 
fof the exchange, Mr. Gk>Bwami oonsidered the Government’s policy as 
disastrous, and whatever prafits India got were only adventitious. Conblti- 
29 
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4iiigt he ooniidarad tbe Metton settlameotB as one arriTad at in a huny, 
And it shmild tharaiora not be ragardad as sacrosaoct 

Mr. Kasturbhai LALBHAI plaadad for the abolition of the ootton excise 
and oritioisad the Oovarnmant for kaapiog the exchange at such a 
« trtata as to enable foreign countries to import their piece-goods and under- 
vune the great national industry in India. The cotton merchants in India 
were not only losing ground in the Indian market, but their export trade was 
eeriously handicapped. 

Mr. ABHYANKAB said that, far from complimenting the Finance 
Member, he should oensurh him for the budget, the otject of which was to 
^exploit India for the benefit of the foreigners. The voluminous volume 
presented to the members was not worth the paper on which it was printed 
if the members could only view it from the National point of view. What 
was the use of having Railways, Post Offices, and Telegraph OfBces and all 
those other departments, said to be of public utility, unless Indians had a 
full hand in them, and the money spent for their maintenance was spent 
in India! On the other hand, crores and orores for their maintenance 
were being spent far across the seas, beyond the possibility of even salvage. 
The whole obiect of this budget was the enthronement of the bureaucracy 
in the name of the people of India. India was being administered as 
4 in estate, and not as a country. Otherwise, could they ever believe that 
India, whatever its past, could be so emasculated and denationalised as it 
was to-day, after 150 years of British rule ? India wanted not only Indianisa- 
*tio.n of the Army, but that rifles used in war should also be produced in India. 

Mr. Shunmugam GHETTY said that the Budget this year gave the 
-final accounts of 1923-24, which proved that Sir Basil Blackett was absolutely 
wrong in proposing the imposition of the salt tax, and having it certified 
^against the verdict of the Assembly. It was now clear from the surplus of 
1923-24 that the Indian critics of Sir Basil Blackett were right, and they 
properly understood the financial position. The speaker complained that 
Sir Basil, by over-estimating the expenditure, particularly the army figures, 
had deprived the Provinces of a reduction in the contributions last year. 
Mr. Shunmugam welcomed the proposal for the establishment of the Provin- 
•cial Loans and Railway Loans Fund. 

Mr. N. C. EELKAR said that the budget showed signs of rehabilitation. 
.A number of reforms were diecernable, but others still remained to be 
adopted. Mr. Kelkai felt that salt need not remain a State monopoly, and 
that the tainted excise revenue should bo given up. He dealt at some 
length with the debt redemption scheme, which, he said, set apart a greater 
sum than was needed. Ho pleaded fiT the abolition of the cotton excise 
•duty, though he had many grudges to square up with the methods of the 
millowner. He also urged the remission of the contribution from Bombay, 
as his Province was budgetting for a deficit. He condemned the Govern- 
ment’s exchange policy in the past, particularly the sale of Reverse Councils, 
which was a wanton attempt at the liquidation of the financial resources of 
India. 


DELm—4—5rH MARCH 1925, 

Next-day, the 4th March, on the Assembly re-assembling, Mr. RANOA- 
CHABIAR initiated the discussion. The budgqt, he said, showed that 
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tbgllhid now tarnad tbe oornav. Tba apaakar paroaiTad tint tba origioil 
p^nim o! the Finanaa Mambar had giyan plaoa to optimiam. Ha aaid 
ttlh liDlaaa tha baavy additional taxation of 40 ororaa during the raeant yaait 
ww takan off, thay ooold not oonaidar any aurplua raal. Thara waa a 
ragrattabla tandanoy notioaabla of inoraaaing axpaoditnra uiidar almoat avaiy 
hoi^ Ha thank^ tha Gominander-Jn*Chiaf lor aoonomy in tha army 
aatimatea, but fait that steady reduction of tha military expenditure muat 
eontinua until at least it was brought down to fifty orores. Further substitu- 
tion of British troops by Indian troops would result in economy. Ha 
saw no reason in view of the falling prices for additions to tha amolumanta 
of army officers. 

Continuing, Mr. Bangaohariar referred to tba difficulty with which 
the Legislatures were faced in having to face an irresponsible and unrespon- 
sive Executive. 

An important and comprehensive review of the Army in India and a 
frank expression of opinion on the question of Indianisation of the Army 
were given by Lord RAWLINSON. Tne Military budget* he said, 
within the last five years* had been brought down by more than 30 orores, 
which was over one-third of the total. Within his term of office* he could 
carry out no further reduction fn the combative branches of the army. 
Economies in other directions would not* however, cease. He mentioned 
the difficulties he had to face in the reconstruction of the army in the light 
of the experience of the war, along with carrying into effect drastic econo- 
mies. The result of training and instruction was that to-day* the efficiency 
of the army must be considered satisfactory. Tho lessons of the war had 
generally helped them. '' Indeed, I can say without hesitation that the army 
in India had never been either better commanded or staffed (applause;. 
From this* I must eliminate the personality of the Commander-iu-Chief. 
(Laughter). When the time will come for me to lay down the reins of 
office, my greatest regret will be to sever connection with the magnifioient 
body of officers and men who form the army of India/’ 

The Gommander-in-Chief opined that the present policy in Waairistan 
was successful, and that they were maintaining a reasonable standard of 
law and order in that turbulent frontier. Relations with Afghanistan, 
despite Soviet machinations and the activities of propagandists, were 
similarly normal. It would bo foolish to shut their eyes to the indicationa 
of a re-approach ment between Russia and China. Russian policy in Central 
Asia was developing on some new lines. 

Touching the army administration* Lord Rawlinson testified to the 
suocess of the scheme of decentralisation in the form of creation of four 
commands. He explained that as modern warfare was becoming daily more 
and more technical and scientific* they were keeping a programme of 
education in the army at their forefront 

After giving an account of the substantial provisions which bari been 
made, in improving the conditions of employment of the Indian soldier, 
H. E. the Commander-in-Chief gave his opinion on Indianisation* to which 
he gave bis most earnest attention. He said that tho first difficulty was 
that India was not a Nation. (Some voices : question.) He did not see 
bow* for many many years to ceme, India could do without a large 
I)ercentage of British officers to defend India. (A voice : How many 1 ) 

H. £• tho Commander-in-Chief : I leave you to guess. (Laughter). 
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The MperinMnt of IndioirfittfoD of eight oniti miiit be carried throoi^* 
•nd not plnoked oat faj the root. He warned that what was needed wiw 
•qoali^ and not quantity. Any attempt to force the pace wooU imperil 
‘Ae whole loheme. The Territorial Force Committee had made farreaching 
reconiiiiendatioDa. The Debra Dun College, the Kitchener College, and King 
Geoige’a School would provide grouDda for education for thoae who have in 
view the military proleaaion. He would insist on having the beat Indian 
•officers and nothing but the beet. The problem was so full of conflicting 
. interests, complicated by racial aitd religious differences, and so intimately 
connected with political development, that it would be dangerous in the highest 
•degree to risk the consequences of a rash step. If the House regarded the 
problem from a wider aspect and got away from minor details and racial com- 
petitions, it would be more likely to win the confidence of those responsible 
'.for any scheme of ludianisation, and with whom the final decision of this 
vexed question must ultimately and inevitably rest. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL condemned the Commander-in'Chief’s pronounce* 
ment regarding the Indianisation of the army. He said that the reasons 
^against speedy indianisation were that India was not a Nation, and that 
*tbey could not have a National Army. There were too many languages, 
•castes and creeds. Here, the speaker argued that Germany also was not a 
Nation in that sense, and yet there was a German .army. The Government, 
he said, did not Indianise the army because they did not want it for India, 
‘but for the Imperial policy of maintaining Britain’s supremacy in the East. 

Mr. Chamanlal quoted a Despatch of the Indian Government sent in 
1896, which runs: Millions of money have been spent on increasing the 
army in India, on armaments and fortifications, to provide for the security 
•of India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent incursions of the warlike 
people of acljoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy of the British 
power in the East. The scope of all these great and costly measures reaches 
iar beyond Indian limits, and the policy which dictates them is an Imperial 
policy.” He asked the Government membeiv honestly to confess that this 
Imperial policy had not been the cause of India’s unfitness, and stood in the 
way of Indianisation. 

Mr. PATEL welcomed the frank speech of the Commander-iu-Chief 
vrho had told them that the Government thought that India was not a 
'Nation, that they would have no Indian Sandhurst, that Indianisation of 
the Army must wait for a long time, and that they should not expect 
.substantial reduction in the military expenditure. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT rose to reply. He first met the argument that 
the minority of* items were non-votable. He told the House that in England, 
•out of 790 million pounds in respect of debt interests, 385 millions were 
non-votable. In India, 118 orores were votable and 97 noirvotable. This 
.year, out of 118 non votable, 47 crores represented intersets, which, even 
in England, was non-votable. Of the remaining 71 crores, 56 crores of 
the military Budget were non-votable. In the case of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, the figures for 1928-24 showed that out of a total of 76 crores of 
revenue, only fifteen crores were non-votable. Thus, both in the Centre 
md in the Provinces, a very large proportion was votable. 

Sir Basil Blackett, continuing, said that regarding the claims between 
the Government of India and the War Office, they were making considerable. 
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«dipa||i towardi a tatialaetonr agraemeot at a fairiy early date, aud aa 
aooalli tiua wae effeeted, there would be a suiloieiit aoMHiiit aa aarplua. 
The Pi^ian debt had been advanced before the war and the eariy part of 
the Wbr, jointly with tAe United Kingdom. The Eaat Persian claim had 
oothiiig to do with other mattera appearing in the Badget. 

Aji regarda the profite of the Gold Standard and the Paper Currency 
Bea^vM, the Finance Member aaid that when Government aecurity held 
in the Paper Currency Reaerve waa covered for note iaaue, whatever 
form it took, it became nothing but 1. O. U. The queatioo aa to how 
much aecurity they abould hold in the Currency Reaerve waa quite 
another point. The question of one form of Government security or 
another form of aecurity did not alter the position. He, however, agreed 
with Mr. Patel that to issue ad hoc securities and spend money out of it 
was a wicked thing. He agreed also that a raid on the sinking fund would 
lie thoroughly unsatisfactory from every point of view, because the result 
of so doing, from the point of view of creditors, would be damaging. The 
action of the Assembly in supporting the Government of India's resolution 
on debt redemption would enable their schemes to materialise, and they 
would be enabled to obtain additional money at favorable rates. 

He (Sir Basil) had been accused of a special grudge against Bombay, 
because there waa no remission of Provincial Contributioii for that Province. 
They might not like the Meston Award and the Devolution Rules, but he, 
as Finance Member, had to accept them for the time being, and therefore, 
he could not be accused of doing what the Rules laid down. He had also 
been accused of not relieving the tax-payer, but reduction in provincial 
contributions was, from the point of view of the Central Government, 
equivalent to reduction in taxation. The Government of India kept in hand 
only eighteen lakhs as reserve against possible difficulties next year. They 
eould not, therefore, be accused of being unduly cautious. 

The discussion of the Budget thus ended. The Assembly then adjourned 
till the next day to consider official Bills. 

Official Bills 

Next day, MARCH 6TH, Sir Basil Blackett introduced the Bill amending 
the Income-Tax Act. 

Mr. Bhore moved that the Bill about the Haj Pilgrimage bo passed as 
already amended by the Assembly. This was passed by 66 votes against 13. 

The Bill amending the Cantonment House Aocommodation Act and 
the Bill amending the Indian Port Act were passed.^ Sir Charles Innes 
motion to take into consideration the Select Committee's report on cotton 
ginning and cotton pressing factories was also passed. 

Mr. Bhore moved the House to agree to the request of the Ooverning 
B^y of the Lady Hardinge College for the nomination of two members of 
this House to sit on the Governing Body. He said that the College came 
into existenoe as the result of the magnificent generosity of private indivi- 
duals, but the Government was maUng annual grants to the institution. 
• The Governing Body had welcomed the interest taken by the members of 
this House in the College, and considered that the representation of the 
. House on the body would be of very real value. 

Mr. Rangachariar moved that the resolution be not proceeded with. 
'This was agreed to. 
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Voting on Budget Grants. 

DBLH1—6TH MARCH 1933. 

Cotton ExoiseDuty 

Voting on demands for grants by the Assembly commenced on this day* 
After interpellations the ma|ority of which related to Bailway and other 
matters Mr. Kastnrbhai I.ALLBHAI, Millowners’ representative, moved the 
omission of the provision of Bs. 77,000 for covering the expenses of the 
establishment for collecting the cotton excise duty. His motion, he said, was a 
logical corollary to the decision of the Assembly in September last. Sir Charles 
Innes did not defend the duty in September, but let the cat out of the bag 
by observing that the proper thing was not to take off the cotton excise duty, 
but also to reduce the import duty. Thus Lord Hardinge’s pledge and the 
Fiscal Commission’s recommendations must go as chaff before the wind, and 
the cotton mill industiy must taxe its chance with imported cotton goods from 
Japan and elsewhere. 

The losses of the Bombay mills alone for 1923 amounted to Bs. 117 lakhs. 
He had ascertained that during the year just closing, the losses would not be 
less than 1 60 lakhs, and if the present depression continued, he did not know 
where the industry would be landed. But the case for abolition did not entire* 
ly depend upon the condition of the industry. Imports in cotton manufac- 
tures went up from 68 crores in 1923 to 83 crores in 1924, while the total 
exports did not exceed even ten crores. 

Pandit MOTILAL said that his motion wanted a reduction of Bs. 79,300. 
It included the expenses of Bs. 2.300 in respect of the cotton excise duty in 
the Central Provinces. He wanted to abolish the tax not only in Bombay, but 
in every part of India. This obnoxious tax had disgraced the Government 
and humiliated India for the past 30 years. In spite of the ceaseless fight of 
the National Congress, in spite of the promise made by the Viceroy and; even 
the Finance Member, and in spite of the vote of this House last September, 
Sir Basil Blackett was unmoved, and had not a word to mention in his long 
budget speech about the duty. Worse still, though speaker after speaker con- 
demned this duty during the General Budget discussion, Sir Basil, in his 
reply, made no serious referenoe to the duty. The speaker admired this feat 
of Sir Basil, which required great courage. 

Sir Campbell BHODES opposed the motion of Mr. Kasturbhai. 
stood by the conclusions that the Fiscal Commission had arrived at ; but they 
could not run away from the economic effects of abolishing the cotton excise 
duty. This point was forcibly brought forward by Dewan Bahadur Bama- 
chandra Bao in the September session when, representing the agnculturists, 
he had said that the reduction of the duty would not necessarily mean a 
reduction in the price of cloth, and therefore, to that extent, he was in 
agreement with the view Sir Charles Innes expressed on that occasion. Mr. 
Kasturbhai Lallbhai would have been on stronger ground if he had suggested 
a corresponding reduction in the import duty. The political issue was a dead 
one, and when the duty ceased to be a countervailing duty, then it becamo 
purely an economic issue. Here, be (Sir Cambell) was at one with Mr^ 
Kasturbhai, that the Covernment must give effect to the Assembly’s wishes. 
The fact that he was not able to support the motion as it stood did not affect 
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hit Oat if it wm oarriad. the Govermnent muit at onoe give dae ood- 
dderaktoii to the wishes of this House (applause). The only point wss that 
the J^Kmmhly must lolly understand what It was doing. 

Sir. Bamaohandra BAO supported the motion of Mr. Kasturbhai. He 
made it clear that the Madras members would not be a party to any change 
in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme of remission of Provincial Contributious. He 
bad the support of the Bombay benches for this statement. There was no 
member from Bengal, U. P., Bombay or Madras who would accept any 
change in the scheme for the remission of Provincial Contributions/ and see 
the Transferred Departments in his Province starve. Sir Campbell Rhodes had 
quoted him (Mr. Rao) from the speech he had made in September ; but he 
would find a little lower in that speech the passage, that if it was decided 
to remove this duty, then there must be a tax on those companies which 
made profits. His suggestion now was that this duty should be abolished. 

Mr. PATEL remarked that both sides of the House agreed that the duty 
must go. It was only a question of funds, and the speaker felt that the 
Finance Member had so much money at his disposal that he could not only 
abolish the excise, but also reduce the postage and salt- tax (laughter). There 
was already with him a surplus of 74 lakhs. Then, again, why should not 
the so lakhs of discount charges be spread over a number of years f 

Pandit MALAVIYA suppoi-ted Mr. Kasturbhai s motion. He said that 
according to the arlmission of the London this tax was politically, 

morally and economically indefensible. Its continuance was an open sore, 
and was neither in the interests of the consumer nor of the trader. The 
interests of the consumer lay in developing the national industry. It could 
not develop if the handicap of this duty continued. It was a reproach that 
three-fifths of the cotton produced in this country should go out of India, 
to be converted into piece-goods for the use of India. It was a pity that 
the Government, whtch had all along promised to remove this duty, should, 
since the September debate, have shown a somewhat different attitude. 

Sir Purushottamdas THAKURDAS took particular objection to the speech 
of Sir Campbell Rhodes, who represented an interest op(K)Bed to the interests 
of the mill industry. He felt that Sir Cambell Rhodes had tried to rouse 
provincial jealousies, and that he bad tried to put capital against labor by 
sounding the clarion call to Mr. Joshi to come and stand under his banner. 
Sir Campbell Rhodes had done all under some guise or other in the interests 
of Lancashire to maintain a duty which Ijancasbire thrust down the throat of 
India. Mr. Ramachandra Rao had asked for a categorical declaration that 
nothing would interfere with the remission of provincial contributions. Sir 
Purushottamdas assured him that he did not want the cotton excise duty to 
take precedence over provincial contributions (applause). He would support 
the remission of provincial contributions, first, second and last. He was told 
that the Madras Government feared that support of the cotton excise might 
endanger the remission to the Provinces. The speaker did not know the 
secrets of Sir Basil Blackett ; but he did not see how it should. 
cated members thinking that the cotton excise duty wm a concern of Bom^y 
alone, because the industry was mainly situated in that Presidency. The 
speaker felt that the industry was of vital impoitance to India as a whole. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, in reply to the debate, said that the motion of 
Pandit Motilal for reduction of Rs. 79,300 would have been more logical. 
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u it would remoTO all proTisioua for the eolleetfon of the cotton excise do^ 
all oyer India. passing the motioD* the House would be exp r es rfn g tho 
view that the Ooyemment should not collect this duty as from the 1st Aprils 
1925. He had estimated a receipt of Bs. 215 lakhs from the duty ; but if 
Sir Purshottamdas’s figure of 160 lakhs was more probaUe, then, it would 
straightway reduce bis surplus of 74 lakhs by 55 lakhs. However tho 
Finance Member stood by his own estimate. We have to find 215 laks if 
this motion is accepted. 1 say quite clearly to this House that these 515 lakha 
do not exist. We . cannot get that money either without budgeting for a. 
deficit. 

I want to put the position perfectly straight. By voting the motionr 
the House is endangering the 250 lakhs set aside for reduction in Provincial 
contributions. It is voting that any further surplus we may have thia 
year» or indeed, in future, should first go to the reduction of the cotton excise 
duty, and only thereafter, to provincial contributions. This is perfectly 
clear and logical. I cannot, naturally, state at this stage what decision the 
Government would arrive at in the face of* that vote. The Government are 
necessarily awaiting in this matter the discussions that will take place on 
the demands for grants and on the Finance Bill. The Government would 
be put into a very difficult position by the carrying of this motion. In spite 
of what Pandit Motilal and Mr. Bamachandra Rao have said, the Govern- 
ment will take it as an expression of opinion by this House that the cotton 
excise duty should be abolished in preference to Provincial contributions^ 
CVoices : ** No, no, this is not the opinion of the House).’’ I know, and I 
am sure that is not what the House wants, but the conclusion which I have 
mentioned is unavoidable.” 

Adjournment Carried 

After some members had spoken, Pandit MALAYIYA, amidst cries of 
No, No ”, moved for an adjournment of the debate till Thursday, the 
12th. His reason was, whether the Government agreed or not, that during 
the voting of demands for grants, they would be able to show to Sir 
Basil Blackett that the saving required to abolish the cotton excise duty waa 
available. 

Pandit Motilal opposed the motion. He said that his case was based on 
an entirely different ground from that put forward by Pandit Malavij^a. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said that the Government would support the 
adjournment, but it committed the Government to nothing.- Thereupon, the* 
House divided, and carried Pandit Malaviya’s motion by 62 votes against 49. 
The minority consisted of the Swariyists and some Independents, while the 
m^ority consisted of the Government, Independents, and others. 

DELHI— 7TH MARCH J92S. 

Income-Tax Grievances 

During the voting of grants on this day, Lala Duniohand moved that 
the demand under the head ” Taxes on Incomes” be reduced by Bs. 100. 
This was rejected. 

An interesting discussion then ensued on Mr. Neogy’s motion for a cut 
of Bs. 100 in order to draw the attention of the Government to the operation 
of Devolution Buie No. 15, under which both Bengal and Bombay, the twa 
industrial Provinces, were hit bard in that they obtained practically no share* 
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of dp : inoomr^E oollaolad in those two ProTiooet. wherats other PiOTineei 
dMapii more than was expected. The oat was carried hy 6S to 41 Totes. 

Bama Iyengar moved for a out of S| lakhs under Taxes on 
Inoopt ’’. He quoted figures to show that there was no necessity for addi* 
ttonid provision in various Provinces. Indeed, it had been found that, iu 
•ome P^vinees, the money provided last year, had not been spent. 

Mr; Bangaswami Iyengar, who had given notice of a out of one laklu 
iupi^Tted Mr. Bama Iyengar’s motion, reserving the right to move his if Mr» 
Bama Iyengar’s was lost. The motion was lost, the voting being 60 against 48.^ 
The budget provision, with the out of Mr. Neogy (Re. 100), was accepted. 

Salt Industry in India 

A demand for the encouragement of the salt industry in India, and 
revival of the salt industry in Orissa, was made by non^offidals, headed by 
Mr. Venkatapathi BidUi who moved a out of Bs. iOO in the demand under 
the head “Salt”. 

After discussions the motion was carried by 66 to S3 votes. 
Assembly then adjourned. 


DBLm-J2^I3TH MARCH 1925. 

On the 12th MARCH, soon after the Assembly met, Pandit Motilal’a 
motion to adjourn the House to discuss a matter of definite and urgent puhlic 
importance, namely, the action of the Government in failing to provide an 
opportunity to the House to discuss the Reforms Committee Report during the 
current session, was ruled out of order by the President, firstly, on the ground 
that it would anticipate discussion on the substantive motion of which notice 
had been already given by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar and secondly, because 
the matter referred to the Governor-General and not the Governor-General* 
in-Council. The House would, however, have an opportunity to discuss 
the Report while voting on demands under the Home Department and the 
Executive Council on this day and the next day. 

Discussion was then resumed on the demand under “ Salt.” Mr. Dorai* 
swamy Iyengar’s motion for a reduction of 60 lakhs was rejected without 
discussion. Mr. J. Mehta’s proposal for a cut of about 1 6 lakhs was also 
rejected. After some further discussion, the demand under “ Salt” was passed, 
and the House proceeded to resume the adjourned discussion on the motion 
of Mr. Easturbhai Lallbhai for the omission of Rs. 77,000, which represents 
the cost of the collection of the cotton excise duty. 

Cotton Excise Duty 

On behalf of Government Sir Basil BLACKETT announced the 
Government of India’s decision regarding the Cotton excise duty. He said > 
The House will remember that, on Friday last, after spending the whole day in the 
discussion of a motion to omit from the Oostoms grant the pro?ision required for the 
staff whieh collects the cotton excise duty, we finally postponed further consideration of 
the motion till to-day, in order to give time for further consideration of the points which 
had arisen. It emerged clearly from last Friday’s debate that there was complete 
unanimity in the view that the only obstacle to the repeal of the cotton excise duty waa 
the question of funds, and almost complete unanimity that the sum earmarked in the 
findget for 1926-26 for the relief of the Provinces most not be encroaohefl upon. It waa 
pointed out on behalf of the Government that the motion before the House, if carried 
and accepted, involved the non-oollection of the cotton excise duty as from 1st Afrii, 

SO 
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19Mi tad thM tbe kM of itftaae eotld be made good only bgr redteing tSie mm wt 
Elide for the Prorinoiiw It wm f nrtber pointed oot that even if the monty were retUj 
tetiltbliL it ought logiotllj to be devoted to inoreaiing provincial relief. If, in the 
word! 01 Bir Panuhottaaiadai Thaknrdai« the priority of the Provincial daiaii first| 
aeoond, and lait is conceded, the rednotion or abolition of the cotton ezdie dnty this 
jcar mast, in any oaie, be at the expenee of the Province! hereafter. Varione raggestioDi 
lor a solntion were thrown out in conree of the diicnasion. Bir Campbell Bbodes nrged 
'that the Government tbonld agree to accept the vote of the Honse on this motion, and 
if it were carried, eboold abolish the cotton eacise dnty, even if it involved encroaching 
•on the funds available this year for provincial relief. Pandit Motilal Nchrn expressed 
bis readiness to vote for alternative taxation if a snitable alternative conld be found* 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in moving for an adjournment of the debate, expressed 
ibis expectation that cuts could be made sufficient to enable the duty to be repealed 
witboat diminishing the sum available for the Provinces. Finally, Mr. Jinnah made 
the interesting suggestion that if the whole dnty could not be abolished this year, a 
beginning might be made as an earnest of the Government's expressed desire to honor to 
the full the pledge given by Lord Hardinge. 

All these points required, and have since received, careful and prolonged examination 
Entl re-examination by the Govrrnmenti who were, and are most anxious to give full 
weight to the views of the Honse on this very important question, and welcome the 
•opportunity offered by an adjournment. That opportunity has been used by the 
Government, who have given the most careful 'and sympathetic study to the whole 
enbject, and 1 have now to explain to the Honse the conciusioits at which they have 
nrrived. A re-examination of the Kstimates confirms the Government m their view that 
there Is no legitimate poesibility of both maintaining their proposals for provincial relief 
in tact and abolishing the cotton excise dnty. They cannot budget for a deficit, and 
they are convinced that no important outs can be made if the budget figures are to remain, 
ES they must, a true estimate of the amount likely to be required for the service of the 
Etate in 1926-26. The Government arc unable, for the reasons stated last Friday, to 
Teoommend any form of substitute taxation, since this inevitably means imposing a new 
tax, the proceeds of which will be paid to the millowners. They must also rule out at 
ODoe any idea of encouragement on the sum earmarked for provincial relief. It is 
•obvious that this latter course is not desired by the House, and even if the House were 
to pass this motion, which, I hope, it will not, and even if that motion must logically be 
taken to mean giving priority to the cotton excise duty over Provincial contributions, 
Government' feel that they would be failing in their dnty if they were to consent to 
•deprive the Mation-buiiding services of funds they so badly need in order to repeal a duty 
Et the moment preponderatingly political. 

There remains Mr. Jinuah's suggestion that a beginning might be made this year by 
•some reduction, necessarily small, in the duty, as an earnest of the Government's good 
intentions. Our recurrent surplus amounts only to 18 lakhs, and it is clear that a 
recurrent loss of revenue ought not to be financed out of non-recurrent receipts. Even 
E reduction of half a-per cent, in this duty, from 8 and half percent to 8 pticent, requires, 
E8 we estimate, about 80 lakhs, and would, therefore, involve risk when we come to 
the Budget for 1926-27. 

But at first sight, the proposal has some obvious am act ions. Its adoption would, 
it is claimed, finally dispose of the suspicion that the Secretary of State, or Lancashire, 
•or some obstacle other than lack of funds, stands in the way of the bovernment carrying 
into rifeot those pledges which the Government have once again declared their intention 
•of honoring in letter and in spirit, 1 repeal once more that there is no obstacle other 
than the question of funds. But I recognise that there will aUays be those who demand 
that a sign be given unto them, and who will not be convinced except by ocular 
-demonstration. If a reduction by balf-a-per cent, this year would really be regarded as 
Eu ocular demonstration, it would obviously have a real political value. 

A further suggestion has been made, that to make a convincing demonstration, the 
initial reduction ought to be accompanieci by a plan for progressive diminution and 
ultimate extinction within a few years. This clearly involves an unjustifiable speculation 
iM to the budgets of these years as well as a mortgage of any future surplus, with a 
definite preference in favor of the cotton excise duty over Provincial contributions 
Ef ter 1936-26. 

The Government have had the advantage, since last Friday, of discussing the whole 
matter with the representatives of the millowners. The Government recognise that the 
industry is passing through a difficult phase which, we trust, however, is a tempoiaiy 
Ene, and we are ready and anxious to give a sympathetic and favorable hearing to the 
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fldllliiieit’ QM», Mid to do *11 that we oaa to help the Indeatiy In a praetioal 
Bnt in ia abnndantly oiw, and thia ii not di^pnted bj the miltowner^ that a redaotlon. 
el tlb exoiee dnty by balf-a-percent wonld not tonoh the fringe el the problem whieh 
nzwrilfiiez the Indnetrj. I am inoUned myaell to doubt whether eten the eompleto 
aboUtIbn of the duty would really get at the heart of the trouble^ though it wonld giiw 
•onto temporary encouragement. We are, therefore, met onee again by the fatal objeotlon 
that snob a redaction of the duty by half a percent would merely put 80 lakhe a year 
out of the pocket of the taxpayer, strictly, of the Froeinoial taxpayer, into the podceta 
of indWidualB, without in any way helping the ihduttry to aurmount ita difflcultiei, Thia 
80 lakfaa a year would cease altogether to be aTailable towards theae further reduetiona 
of ProTinolal contributions, wnioh the GhiTernment and the Assembly are anxious to efitot 
indeed, and have promised to efteot at the earliest possible moment. The Bombay 
(Government which, besides favoring the abolition of the cotton excise duty, has ahia 
represented strongly its claims to relief, would, ^ so far from being helped, aee the data 
of its relief pro tanto postponed, and the same is true of other Provinoes. Objections from 
this point of view to a reduction ot more than half a per cent, are, of course, ah the greater. 

The Oovernment of India's conoiusion, therefore, is that if they were to reoom* 
mend a reduction of the duty this year, they would be yielding to a political temptation 
without adequate justifioatiou for their action, and that the only right course Is for 
them again to recommend to the House and to the country the proposals which thuy 
originally put forward after careful consideration in the budget statement, proposals 
which, m the existing oiicumstanoes. are, in their opinion, those best oalonlatcd to serve 
the intereata of India as a whole. 

PANDIT MATILAL aaid that hia cage was based on an entirely 
political ground* and he stood for the total abolition of the duty and not 
its reduction by half a per cent or so. The disgrace must go* and he waa 
not aware of the mathematical calculations which extracted i>eroentages of 
disgrace. It was for the Government to find out the funds for the purpose* 
and if it did not find the funds* the responsibility for the oontiimanoe of 
the duty must rest solely on the Government. He did not in the least 
suggest that the remission of the provincial contributions be interfered 
with in any way. 

Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS said that the Oovernment had no Will to help 
the cotton industry. There was Calcutta, which was granted another morato- 
rium for three years. He did not feel jealous* but why did the Finatioo 
Member show such great regard for Bengal, and continuously ignore for 
interests of the cotton industry ? Then, again* on the one hand* tho 
Government had been acclaiming its credit in the money market. On the 
other hand* it bad laid no less than 11 crores for debt redemption to 
create confidence in the market. Why could not the money be spared 
for helping the cotton industry 1 He vigorously asserted that the fact was 
that* as there was no will* there was no way. 

Motion Passed. 

Eventually* Mr. Kasturbhai’s motion was put and carried by 70 votes 
against 41. Thus* the provision of Rs. 77*000 for the establishment for 
collecting the excise duty was refused. 

The Governments Opium Policy. 

After two motions on * Customs * had been refused* Mr. C. Doraiswamy 
IYENGAR initiated a lengthy discussion on the Opium policy of the Govern- 
ment of India* by moving for the total abolition of the provision for the 
expenditure of the Opium Department. Mr. Iyengar referred to the telegrams 
from London about the questions put in the House of Commons on thia 
question. Earl Winterton had replied that the view of the Government of 
India was based on the findings of the Royal Commission on Opium of 1895* 
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ihat oentoriM of expnieiioe of tibe people of Indio ihowed ducretioti» ond thrt 
tbe me of prepored opium wost for the moeti without iqiorioue ooiieequ6ooee» 
e^ud thot the ProTj wiol Governmeute were exereisiug oootrol ju the dietribu* 
tioD of opium. Mr. lyeugor olgeeted to tbe uee* of this louguoge. If die 
Ooveromeot odmitted their opium poliey to be o diegraee, then that diegrooe 
muat go ot oDoe, ood not by gradotiori8> unlaae^ of cour8e» it woe the inteotiou 
of the GoTeromeDt to keep the people emaeouloted. Of course, the Govem- 
ment hod been adopting in Conferences and Courentions the language of slow 
and gradual extinction of the use of opium. It was the same language which 
*tbe bureaucracy used in respect of Indianisation and the Beforms. He was not 
altogether surprised at the language, but the figures of tbe consumption of 
opium tell their own tale. 

Dr. DATTA, in a forceful speech, moved an amendment for reduction of 
the demand by Bs. IQO. He quot^ the execrable and demoralising effect 
•of the use oi opium, and said that the appointment of a Boyal Commission in 
1895 was due, not to the action of the Government of India, but to the 
action taken by certain philanthrophists in the United Kingdom, and the 
pressure of public opinion there. Indeed, the view of the Government of 
India had always been based on the effect of prohibition on public revenues. 
As one member of that Commission tersely put, the evidence before the 
Commission was this, that while wealthy landlords considered opium good, 
the lawyers, professors and those really interested in the welfare of the 
people were against the policy of the Government of India in 1895. Loi*d 
Ha^inge’s despatch of 1911 considered opium as a specific against malaria, 
and as necessary in the case of ailments to children. Dr. Datta did not 
agree with these views, and proceeding, quoted figures to show that 
one-third of the total amount of opium used in Bengal, and consumed by 
one million people in Calcutta. Incidentally, Dr. Datta questioned the view 
that was made to prevail during the last two years, that opium habit was 
pernicious to whites and good for brown and colored people. He informed 
the Gbvernment that there was a good deal of illicit traffic in opium going 
on the borders of the Indian States, and that the Government should 
institute enquiries. The policy of the Government, instead of spreading the 
•area of cultivation, should be to concentrate it so that the chances of 
.eventual extinction might be real. 

After a number of members had spoken the Assembly acliourned. 

Next day, the 13TH MABCH, Sir Basil Blackett resuming the debate on 
*opium policy said that no one who listened to Dr. Datta’s speech could fail to 
be impressed with his sincerity and moderation. It was most desirable that 
Indian public opinion should be in possession of the figures and facts on 
'Which it can arrive at an independent judgment on the subject of opium. 

Sir Basil Blackett explained that throughout British India, apart from 
.cartaiu inaccessible tracts of the Burmese Frontier, the cultivation of opium, as 
regulated by tbe Act was permitted only under license. The total area 
to be sown was fixed by the Government from year to year, and with the ex- 
ception of tbe Punjab, where the people were allowed to plant a small 
;area with poppy and sell opium direct to licensed vendors, the cultivator was 
bound to sell the whole of his produce to the Government at a fixed rate, 
ikude opium received from the cultivator was sent to the factory at Ghasapurt 
^here it was made into raw opium in two forms— firstly, opium meant loir 
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cotuMmg pardf of Beimret opioni. and Moondly, axoite opium, 
oon|iitinff of one part of Benarai to three or four parte of liialwa opium, 
•ap|md 1^ Indian States in Cential India and Bajputana. The cultivation, 
maMboture, and expoit of opium was a eentrU au^eot, and the sale 
proeeeda went to the central revenuea« 

Summing up the attitude of the Government of India on internal oon* 
eomption. Sir 1^1 said that the Local Governmenta had been recently 
addreaaed to examine the question of internal consumption. If the Local 
€k>vemments came to the conclusion that there was pnma /acts evidence 
making it desirable to review the conclusions of the Opium Commission of 
1893, the Government would consider that suggestion. The subject being 
transferred, the Local Government a views must have considerable weight His 
personal view agreed with that of Mr. Cosgrave, and he saw no reason, unless 
there were very strong reasons to the contrary, why there should not be an 
enquiry to review the conclusions of the 1895 Commission. 

Pandit MALAYIYA, in a vigorous speech, attacked the Government of 
India’s policy. It was the duty of the Government of India, aaid the speaker, 
to adopt a new policy which would be followed by the iSrovincial Govern* 
ments, who were their agents. 

Sir Basil Blackett : No, they have provincial autonomy. 

Pandit Malaviya : When we have provincial autonomy, I may not have 
to waste my time in reviewing the Government’s policy. The evil which 
opium has wrought on men, women and children is 1^0 great that the situs* 
tion calls for urgent reform. Already, improvement has set in Assam hy 
Mr. Gandhi’s visit and the Non*Co*operation movement, as the figures of 
1922 show. 

Sir Basil Blackett : The reduction that year was due to the reduction by 
the Assam Government of rations by a very considerable amount, and by 
increase in the issue prices. 

Pandit Malaviya : Thank you. Making allowance for that, I still say 
that nobody, not oven Sir Basil Blackett, will dispute that the visit of 
Mr. Gandhi gave great impetus to the antHiquor movement in Assam. If 
consumption had been brought down in Assam and in three other Provinces, 
the same could be effected in all the Provinces of India as well. 

Proceeding, the Pandit quoted the statement of Mr. Andrews, that the 
opium sent out to India went to the Straits Settlements, where it wim sold 
in dens under Government monopoly. If that statement was correct, it was 
the duty of the Government of India to stop the export It was no argument 
to say that, if India did not export, other countries would. Concluding the 
Pandit urged that the use of opium, except for scientific and medical purposes, 
be made a penal offence. 

Pandit MOTILAL, on behalf of the Swaijya Party, associated himself in 
the strong condemnation of the Government policy by Dr. Datta and others 
in the debate. He, however, advised Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar to withdraw the 
motion for a total cut of the provision under opium, because they must pro* 
vide for the cultivation and manufacture of opium for medical and scientific 
purposes. 

Nominal Out Effected 

Mr. Iyengar withdrew his motion. The nominal out of Rs. 100 was 
oArried by €0 against 52 votes. The reduced grant was then carried, but 
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before the Aeeeinbly gave ianotion to it, the Finance Member, replying to 
Mr. Bangacbariar, stated that the statement of Pandit MUIariya, that a greater 
part of the export of opium to the Far East went to British Colonies, was 
entirely contrary to facts. He also pointed out that the statement that the 
Government of India had in any way fallen short of the full obligations under 
the Hague Convention was also incorrect. It was well known throughout the 
world that India had done more than any other country to carry out the 
provisions of the Hague Conventions. 

Pandit Malaviya : Has the Finance Member seen the statement of Mr. 
Andrews, that the American Delegation left the Conference in disgust as 
India and the British Government did not carry out the contract of 1920 1 

Finance Member : If that is what is stated, it is not correct. 

Pandit Malaviya : Does the Government know that it was the action of 
the Government of India and Great Britain which led President Coolidge to 
call back the American representatives from the Conference 1 

Finance Member : No, I do not know. 

Stamps— Forests — Post and Telegraph 

The House then proceeded to discuss the demand under * Stamps,’ Mr. 
Bama Iyengar moved a out of 17 lakhs in order to ask the Govt, to charge 
to capital instead of revenue, the expenditure in connection with the cons- 
truction of Security Printing Press Works. The motion for cut was passed. 

The next demand was under ** Forests.” This was agreed to. 

The next head was Postal and Telegraph Department. No out was 
made in this demand, but Sir Purshottamdas and Mr. Ramacbandra Rao 
raised interesting points which elicited satisfactory reply from Sir B. N. Mitra. 

Interest on Debt. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA in moving the omission of the demand under the 
head Interest on debt,” drew the attention of the Government that certain 
items in the budget, though of a votable character, were put in the noir 
votable list. He said that the Government of India Act laid down what 
items could be non-votable, and he thought it improper for the Government 
to take away certain items from the scrutiny of the House. He thought a 
test should be made to find out how far the Assembly could be deprived of 
its power of scrutiny of Government expenditure. 

Mr. PATEL moved an amendment to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s motion, 
reducing the demand to over one crore and thirteen lakhs. He 
explained how he arrived at the figure. Although he agreed with Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta that if the figures were properly arranged by the Govern- 
ment, there ought to be a higher figure entered under the votable item, the 
scheme was never announced in this House except in the Budget, and since 
then, after Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s resolution the other day, there had been 
informal discussions with some Committee of the House. This House was 
entitled to know what had become of the labors of that Committee before 
agreeing to vote this huge sum. It was wrong to enter as non-votable 
items those items which were votable. 

Sir Basil Blackett, in winding up the debate, defended the scheme * 
as neces8ai*y in the interests of Central and Provincial Finance, and to 
develop Railways and Irrigation and other capital requirements. 
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A Cut of 77 hall lakha. 

Bventoallyi Mr« Paters motloD was lost hy 49 to 47 w>tss. Among the 
oen|riklA were Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Bamaohandra Bao and Mr. Vetikatapathi 
Bfdh Mr. Bangaohariar, all Independents, besides Sir Sivaswami Iyer 

and others. A lew minutes later, Mr. Shunmukham Chetty (Whip of the 
Independent Party) moved ior a reduction of the Budget provision by 774 
lakhs. The motion was put to vote and pressed to a division. This time, the 
Swarajists, in a body, headed by Pandit Motilal Nehru, remained neutral, 
while a lew independents who had remained neutral on the previous 
occasion, also did not go into the division lobby. These included Mr. 
Bangaohariar, Mr. Bamaohandra Bao and Mr. Venkatapathi Raju. The 
result was that only fourteen voted lor Mr. Shunmukham Chetty's motion, 
while, on the Government side, there were 46. When the result was 
announced, the Swarajists vied with the Government in loud cheers 
and thumping on the table, lasting for several minutes. Finally, the main 
demand was put and again pressed to a division and carried by 54 against 
39 votes, amidst loud official applause. The neutrals on this occasion 
included Mr. Jinnah, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Shunmukham 
Chetty and Mr. Easturbhai Lallbhai. 


DBLHI--147H MARCH 2925. 

Demand for Executive Council 

When the Assembly met on this day for the fifth and last sitting on the 
voting of the demands ior grants, Pt. Motilal NKHKU moved the omission 
of the whole demands for the Executive Council. Pt. Nehru said this 
motion was a very comprehensive one and covered the whole field of 
administration. It was a motion of censure on the Government of India, 
and the Swaraj party would vote for it on the ground of the refusal of sup* 
plies before redress of grievances. 

He knew there was a difference of opinion among the Nationalists. 
What the Swarajists would term as obstruction and refusal of supplies the 
Independents might consider merely a protest against the actions of the 
^vernment, but the fact remained that they were all thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the administration. He knew that they had not the power really to 
refuse supplies and that they could not force their decisions. His motion 
went to the extreme limit that was permissible under the constitution. 

Pt. Nehru then hurriedly referred to the important events which had 
taken place since 1912-20 in order to show the cause and effect In 1919 the 
Government declared a general amnesty. Then came the Special Congress 
which in view of the special circumstances adopted the creed of Non-co-oper* 
sition. This movement continued and as admitted by the Government there 
was a lull in the activity of revolutionaries. The Swaraj party wm formed 
in 1923 with the object of either mending or ending the Councils. Now, 
what followed this declaration of their policy ? The Government brought up 
the Alipore conspiracy and other cases, which, he declared without hesitation, 
were ateolutely false. In September, 1923 the Council entry was permitted 
by the Congress and it was in September that a number of Swaiujists were 
arrested under Regulation III including the proposed Editor of the “ Forward 
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mod other Temaoalar Swarafist papers. The eleetion manifesto of the Swar 2 { 
party was issued in Ootoben 1923, offering an open battle to the bnreauoraoy* 
and was followed by the entry of the Swan^sts in Tarious ConneOs. Tto 
Assembly by an overwhelming minority passed the resolution for a Bound 
Table Conference and failing a satisfactory response thereto r^eoted the 
various demands and threw out the Finance Bill last March. Similarly in 
Bengal the salaries of Ministers were twice rejected. Then, in the last 
September session, the Assembly passed resolutions about the Lee Report 
and the Taxation Committee which were ignored. Soon after the Assembly 
dispersed the Ordinance was enacted in October and practically all the per- 
sons arrested under, ir were Swarajists. In this session the Assembly had 
censured the Ordinance and further the Government denied them even an 
opportunity to discuss the Reforms Committee’s report on the plea that it 
had not yet formulated the provisional policy on the report. The Viceroy 
was going to England to discuss the situation in India and With him would be 
present a galaxy of Indian administrators, Sir Harcourt Butler, Sir Henry 
Wheeler, Sir Frank Sly, Sir William Vincent and his hoii. friend Sir Basil 
Blackett. 

The speaker summed up by observing that he had shown that the 
Government had introduced a reign of terror by indisoriminate arrests to 
crush the spirit of freedom. Pt. Nehru concluded, 'you want to crush the 
spirit of freedom. Rembember the spirit of independence once born can never 
die. Do what you like. Repression will only recoil on your head. Go on trying 
it so long as you like. We shall never be tired of opposing that repression and 
of suffering whatever suffering we might have to undergo and in the 
meanwhile all we can do is to speak out our mind clearly as I have done.” 

After a prolonged discussion the motion was carried by 65 to 48 votes 
amidst loud non-official applause. 

Other Demands. 

The next item on which division was challenged was in respect of the 
Viceroy’s household allowance. This was, however, carried by 65 against 
51 votes, some of the Independents remaining neutral, while the rank and 
file of the party voting with the Swar^ists against the Government. 

On the Army Department grant the House divided with the result that 
the amount was sanctioned by 62 to 51 votes. There was another division 
over the Secretary of State’s expenditure in England. This was also carried 
by 53 against 51. 

Other items of demand were agreed to without division, Swarajists 
crying " no ” in respect of each of the items. The amount which the 
Assembly reduced in the whole budget excluding Railways was Rs. 18,39,300. 


The Finance Bill. 

6Tff MARCff 1925. 

Thevfinal stage of the Budget was reached on the 16th March when the 
Assembly "'^met to consider and pass the Finance Bill. About 45 amendments 
were tabled Urging, among other, reductions in Postal rates and Sait Tax and 
opposing proj^^d redaction in petrol duty. Sir Basil BLACKETT moved tilie 
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HoQift io Ukt t^e Fioanoe Bill into oonaidaration. He did not think he 
ehonld inake any epeeoh at that stage. 

Mf. Y. J. PATEL* on behalf of the Swarajists* opposed the t^lpag of the* 
FioaDoe Bill into ootisideration on the ground that nothing had happened sinee 
last March to justify a change in the policy of the Assembly. On the other 
hand matters had gone worse. He felt that the Assembly must refuse to be a 
party to expenditure of taxation so long as it had no control over them. Not 
only they had no such control* but what had been the Government’s treatment 
to ^e Assembly 1 It had followed consistently the policy of ignoring resolutions 
passed by the Assembly. He narrated at length one by one important reso* 
lutioos of the Assembly which had not been carried out; Even Mr. Jinnah 
had doubted the Government’s bonafide in respect of the Indianisation of the 
Army. Bepressive laws had not yet been repealed. The Lee conoessiona 
costing about two crores annually were granted and even made non-votable. 
The Ikngal Ordinance was being kept on. Then, again* the Taxation Enquiiy 
Committee had not been dissolved. 

Mr. Patel, coutinuing* observed that Cotton Excise Duty had not been 
abolished and was being kept on in the interest of Lancashire despite what 
Sir Basil Blackett told them the other day. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was then put by tho 
President. 

Pundit Motilal urged its postponement till the next day but after some 
discussions the President maintained that he had met the wishes and conve- 
nience of the House by putting the motion. The House then divided and agreed 
to the consideration of the Finance Bill by seventy-six votes against forty. 


DELHI- J7rfi MARCH 1925, 

The Budget Position — Govt. Statement. 

The Assembly met on this day and continued discussion of the Finance 
Bill. After interpellations, Sir Basil BLACKETT rose to make a statement 
on behalf- of the Government in regard to the budget position. He said the 
Budget as introduced showed a surplus of Ks. 74,00,000 of which only 
eighteen lakhs could be regarded as a recurring surplus. The Government 
had been impressed by representations made by the House as to the undenra- 
bility under present circumstances, when they were relying on contributions 
from provinces, to carrying forward so large a surplus even if it was non-re- 
curring and they had given the most anxious thought to the question in what 
manner they could meet the wishes of the House without doing anything that 
could be regarded as financially improper. The difiBculty had been that they 
could not use the non-recurring surplus in order to finance the recurrent loss 
of revenue. After very careful consideration and after consultation with the 
Secretary of State and formal consultation with the Provincial Governments* the 
Gk)vernment of India had decided that they would propose in the House 
that out of the surplus the sum of Rs. 50,000 should be set aside for the 
•purpose of making a non-recurring grant to relieve contributions of these 
provinces — Bombay, Central Provinces* and Assam — which received no 
. benefit from the recurring relief and also to Burma which got only seven 
lakhs out of a total contribution of 64 lakhs. 

• OhJuotions to any such proposal were of course considerable. Th^ did 
not want to get biok to the system of doles to Provincial Governments. At 

31 
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ihe same time the GoTernmeot of India thought that in the first year in 
.which recurring relief was being given under the Devolution Buies to some 
*of the provincest and when they bad non*reourring surplus, the distribution 
of such non-recurring surplus might be regarded as on quite a different 
iooting from the Devolution Buies. He made it clear that the proposed 
noil-recurrent reduction would be for one year only and would be without 
prejudice to the distribution of future surplus, whether recurrent or 
noil-recurrent. The Government of India therefore proposed, if the House 
HBO desired, that the non-recurring grant should be out of the surplus as 
follows Bombay 22 lakhs, Burma 13 lakhs, Central Provinces 9 lakhs, and 
.Assam 6 lakhs. These figures must necessarily be arbitrary. These had 
1>een arrived at after taking into consideration amount of contributions paid 
“by the Provincial Governments concerned and, on the other band, all non- 
recurrent expenditure included in the Budgets of those provinces. The 
Ooverument has ascertained that in all cases the non- recurrent expenditure 
included in the provincial budgets was greater than the proposed relief, so 
that the provinces might not be tempted to finance recurrent expenditure 
out of the non-recurrent grant. They had informally consulted the Provin- 
•cial Governments and all of them expressed their views on the subject. 
Most of them expressed gratitude ; the Punjab Government, however, regarded 
the objections against this non-recurrent grant as very strong and desired it 
to be known that it had not given its assent. The Finance Member said he 
proposed to circulate to the Members soon the amendment to his original 
resolution regarding remission of contributions to include these further 
remissions. He hoped the House would not mind short notice. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami lYKNOAR in reply said : — 

We are thankful to the Finance Member for such a bit of information 
that he has given as to the state of the budget on subsequent infoimation. 
What the House would have liked to know yesterday and what it would like 
to know to-day is what happened to the cuts which have been made by this 
House on demands for grants. So far as I recollect of the Bailway Budget 
there was a sum of Bs. 37 lakhs already withdrawn by the Commerce 
Member himself in consequence of bis withdrawing the proposals for giving 
•effect to the Lee Commission's recommendations. There was a sum of 
85 lakhs which this House cut out in regard to money set apart on account 
•^of stores depreciation account. There was also a sum of about 20 lakhs 
in capital borrowing which the House cut out which would in all amount 
to an annual recurring saving of one lakh. I want to know (a few voices : 
•one crore and not one lakh), I mean one lakh by way of interest on that 
Wrowing programme, being less than the total amount available every year. 
*On account of that the borrowing from out of the revenue will be about 
*one lakh. Therefore I expect that as a result of this total net revenue on 
Railways the Budget would be a sum out of which one-third ought to go in aid 
•of the general revenue under Part II of the Budget. Nothing has been said 
.about it. Before considering the Finance Bill this House is entitled to knovr 
what the Government have done with it before they begin to deal with the* 
new taxation proposals which are embodied in the Finance Bill and I think 
the House has not been treated fairly by the Hon’ble the Finance Member- 
in this Blatter. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT replied that as regards Railway outs the first* out 
4 MtoaUy made was Bs. 78,100 under the Railway Board, 36 lakhs under Bail- 
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ygy- ft it-Vinif «i96nM8 voted for and 20 lakhe andar Bdlway expemea Tlie 
Houjio triU remember that it was etated that they were made on the undw 
that aupplementary estimatea would have to be introduoed if neoee' 
tUTfi It ie obvious as I have already stated in the House some little tima 
ago yon oaonot take those cuts as representing at this stage an eetimated 
redu^n in expenditure of the Railway for the year. The out in regard 
to the Capital expenditure does not appreciably affect the annual budget 
so far as regards the Railways. Therefore I do not think that we can taka 
any credit to the general budget in respect of outs which at present 

are in such a position that they will have to be brought back to this Houaa 
for supplementary estimates. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : That is not our view. 

Sir P itfil Blackett : That was the statement I had made as regards other 
outs. There is a out of Rs. 77>000 under Customs. Rs. 100 under taxes on 
income. Rs. 100 on salt, Rs. 100 under Opium, Rs. 17 lakhs under stamps and 
Rs. 62,000 under head of the Executive Council. The Oovernment of India 
have not yet taken a formal decision as to the action that they proposed in 
regard to these cuts, but it is obvious that the only cut which seriously affects 
the budget position is the cut of Rs. 17 lakhs under stamps that was made not 
because it was desired that expenditure should not be incurred, but because 
it was proposed that the expenditure should be transferred from Revenue to 
capital. In view of the fact that the Government of India have not had time 
to decide as to what action they will take in regard to that particular out. 
there is a possible doubt, perhaps not a probable doubt, as to the sise ^ of the 
surplus. If that out were to bo mot from the capital some part of it under 
that would bo mot from this year’s note, some part of it would go to inorease 
the expenditure of future years. The surplus therefore stands at 74 lakhs 
as in the budget, subject to some possible addition, perhaps not probable in 
respect of 17 lakhs, but under the head Stamps for the Security Printing 
Press at Nasik. 

Reduction of Salt Duty. 

The discussion of the Finance Bill then commenced. There were twO' 
motions for reduction— one of Mr. Rams Iyengar to reduce the Salt Tax 
from one rupee four annas to one rupee and another of Mr. Doraiswamy 
Iyengar to reduce it to twelve annas. The latter in moving the reduction sa^ 
that the Government had no right to tax the poor man’s breakfart. If the sut 
was rcduodds its ooDsumption would go up thus making good tho loss that tha 
revenues would suffer by the reduction. Increased consumption of salt would 
improve the health of the Indian people. The cost of production of a maund 
of salt was two annasi and a duty of one rupee and four annas was a tax 
more than thousand per cent. The Indian salt was in no way iiafenOT to the 
foreign salt, and he suggested a duty of Rs. 2 on imported salt. He regret- 
ted that the policy of the Government was to restrict the production of salt 
in India, while encouraging importation of foreign salt. It was in the hands 
of the Finance Member to refuse the salt tax and balance the Budget. 

After a heated discussion the motion of Mr. Rama Iyengar for reac- 
tion of salt tax to Re. 1 per maund was put and earned by 61 votes 


against 56. ^ . 

Duty on Motor Spirit 

Mr.Dcvaki Pmad SINHA then opposed reduction of 
■Eirifc He said petrol was produced by trusts and monopolists and monopoly 
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prkm were not datarmined bj aquation of anpidy and demand but by tb# 
awaat will of tba monopoliat. Lowering of the duty might not radnaa tlia price 
•of motor apirit and thns might not benefit the oonaumar at all. Due to the 
togulation of pricaa by monopoliate, Indian patrol waa aold ohaapar ontaida 
India than in India. Ha urged that soma meaaura of control m^t be 
•ajteroiaad by the Goyarnmant orer monopolitta and tnuta. 

Mr. JINNAH agreed that motor trade waa dapreeaedi but relief ahould 
not be given this year. The present excise duty of six annas must tharalora 
remain. At the same time he agreed with Sir Charles Innas that the 
Additional duty of two and a half annas on imported petrol must disappear. 
Petrol locally produced ,waa in the hands of the monopolist concern and did 
not require any protection. On the other handi when imported petrol would 
•compete on equal terms with local petrol* there was a chance of its 
cheapening. 

Mr. Jinnah’s amendment was put and lost by 50 votes against 38. The 
^Ooveriimeiit proposal about reduction of duty on petrol was then passed with* 
•out change. 

Paper Currency Beserve 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA* while opposing retention of! Clause VI of the 
Finance Bill, said that the Paper Currency Beserve was not safe to the 
•extent of fifty crores as contained in the Government of India securities. 
Thus holders of notes to the extent of fifty crores were not safe. The 
Gfoveriiment was endangering the safety of noteholders to that extent. He 
criticised the Government policy to use money out of the Gold Standard 
Beserve if it exceeded the limit of 40 millions. He said it was not revenue 
^proper. 

The motion was lost without division. 

Postal Bates 

Mr. Duniohand moved that the postal rates be reduced so that the post 
card be charged quarter anna* reply card half anna* letters not exceeding two 
and half tolas weight half anna, and for every two and half tolas or fraction 
•thereof exceeding two and half tolas half an anna. 

MARCH 1925. 

On the Assembly meeting on this day several amendments to the Finance 
Bill were disposed of. After that Sir Basil Blackett moved that the Finance 
.Bill as amended be passed. 

Pandit MOTILAL opposed the motion. He felt that great confusion 
about the constitutional position had arisen among some members. Some had 
told him that by throwing out the Finance Fill he would be also throwing out 
'^e amendment reducing salt tax. (Laughter). He admitted that no Govern- 
ment in the world could be carried on without supplies ; but he also said that 
DO Government in the world was entitled to supplies if it did not remove the 
, grievances before it asked for supplies. Mr. Jinnah speaking the other day 
had stated having once made a constitutional protest it would be less dignified 
And less effective to repeat it. That was not the speaker’s position. Where 
was the dignity in making one protest and then meekly submiitiDg themselves 
to pass all demands f In that way an aotion taken in 1894 might have suflBoed 
ior the whole life of the Assembly. Indeed* it appeared to him that sometimes 
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ootetti^pad hit Indapeadant frtwda ud wmadniM they oatatripped 
There wet e tiue leal year when Mr. Jinnah agreed to throw out 
aK:<MlppIiea : but anfortonately that was not ao thia year. Mr. Jionah had 
«0 tlifit he WM wrong laet year. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said the iaota of' the eitoation were aimplee 
He heard Pandit Motilal with great attention and found that the Pandit waa 
itruggling with an unoouatitatiorial position. (Hear» hear.) The Pandit 
hid repeated the previous arguments ; but his position was logical and con* 
sistent though not altogether, because while admitting that the Government 
must have supplies he proceeded to refuse them. The Pandit's position was, 
however, clear. He wanted to breali; the Constitution and to force the 
Government to certify the Bill. Now fortunately there were in the House 
members who did not take that point of view, who recognised that they had 
a responsibility to them (voices : what responsibility t), that they had a con- 
stitutional position exercising the powers which they considered should not 
be used. They wanted to save the Government from using those powers now. 
The King’s Government must be carried on. Did the Pandit by his speech 
desire that the King’s Government should not be carried on t 

Mr. ABHYANKAR, supporting the rejection of the Finance Bill, said 
that the King’s Government of India to which Sir Alexander Muddiman had 
referred was quite a different Government from that in England. It was 
the duty of the Swaraj Party to refuse supplies to the Government so long as 
it was carried on against the wishes of the people. 

Mr. JINNAH opposed Pandit Motilal’s motion to reject the Finance Bill. 
He was glad to see Pandit Motilal and bis party in true colours. It was 
clear that the Swarajists were here in the Assembly for the purpose of wreck- 
ing the present constitution from A to Z. 

Pandit Motilal : Mending or ending. 

Mr. Jinnah : I don’t want any ambiguity on this question. I want to 
know whether Pandit Motilal is trying to mend the constitution. 

Pandit Motilal : Yes, to mend or else to end. 

Mr. Jinnah : If you succeed in ending the constitution and if the 
country supports you then no man will be more pleased than myself. If the 
country wants this Legislature and Government ought to be wrecked, then 
it may be — , although you may not have the majority now, you may come in 
larger numbers next time and achieve your object. 

Pandit Motilal : We have already a distinct and clear mandate from 
the country to destroy this Legislature. 

Mr. Jinnah : 1 deny that. I say that the Pandit and his party are not 
in the minority here. 

A voice : Wait and see. Let us both reign and see in the elections. 

Pandit Shyamlal ; We, Swaridlsi^* ^ maferity. 

Mr. Jionah : I am prepared to wait and see. I don t want to be side- 
tracked by these interruptions. 1 am afraid in this controvewy betwMO 
Swarajbts and Independents the real culprit has escaped. The quMUon 
we have got to consider is : Can you make this Goveniment impossible i 

After a prolonged passage-at-arms and discussion the motion for the 
passage of the Bill was passed amidst loud Official and Independent applause 
by seventy-five to forty votes. 

The House then proceeded to discuss other legislative business. 
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Dr. GOUB moved the appointment of six members to sit on the Joint 
Committee on Mr. Sethna’s Bill amending the Snooession Certifioate Aot 

Then followed an interesting disoossion on Sir Charles INNES’ motion 
that the Bill amending the Indian Tariff Aot as amended by the Seises 
Committee be taken into consideration. This Bill imposed a specific duty on 
sugar and cigarettes among other minor changes. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT next introduced his Bill amending the Stamp 
Act. The Bill was immediately taken into consideration and passed without 
discussion. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s next Bill amending the Income Tax Act to authorise 
collection of Income Tax dn Overseas Pay was also considered and passed. 

D£L///— /Pr// MARCH J92S 
Repeal of Repressive Laws 

On this day the business of the Assembly related to non*official Bills. 
Mr. V. J. PATEL moved that his Bill repealing special enactments (Be* 
pressive laws) be taken into consideration. 

Mr. BANOAGHARIAR moved several amendments. In doing so he 
emphasised that his object was not to obstruct the Bill but to smoothen 
its passage. He wanted to make it so reasonable that the Council of State 
should accept it in the interest of the country. He took his stand on the 
Repressive Laws Committee’s report. He had not heard any complaint 
against the use of Regulation IIL in relation to foreigners and to 
maintain alliance with foreign states and security and tranquility against 
foreigners. Where the Regulation had been outrageously used was in 
the detention of persons on the plea of safeguarding against internal 
commotion. He, therefore, proposed that provision of Regulation III 
be amended to restrict the power of detention in respect of internal commo- 
tion only to the frontier province, Baluchistan, and Dera Ghazi Khan 
District of the Puniab, 

The other object of his amendments was that repeal of the Punjab 
Murderous Outrages Aot and State Prisoners’ Act, 1850, should not be 
included, that Madras and Bombay State Prisoners’ Regulations should be 
repealed, but that it provided the Bengal Regulation III, which he proposed 
to retain in an amended form, should be extended to Bombay and Madras 
when necessary. He ako would provide for a High Court to send for 
confidential records of a case against a person detained under the Regulation 
and to order his release if the High Court was satisfied that detention was 
not justified. He would allow the Government six months time before the 
persons arrested under Regulations, Acts and Provisions proposed to be 
repealed were released. 

Mr. Bangachariar moved his amendments one by one and he moved the 
provision enabling the Government to have six months period before releasing 
prisoners. This was relected. 

His next amendment restricting the application of the Bengal Regulation • 
in respect of internal commotion to the Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
Dera Ghazi Khan District and also amending the preamble of the regulation 
was also defeated. 

Another amendment of his was also rejected. Clause 3 of the Bill was 
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ibm pot and carried by 70 against 30. the GoTemment being oppoeed to 
tba b l a m e* 

Mr. Bangaohariar next moved that the Pupjab Murderous Outrages Act 
be omitted from the list of laws proposed to be repealed. The House unani* 
mously agreed to it. 

Mr. Patel then moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN opposed the Bill. He asked those who said 
the Government could ask foreign characters to leave India as to how they 
would deal with their own bad characters sent back by other countries. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer had alleged that the Government was following a policy of re* 
pression to break up the Swaraj Party. If that was the Government’s policy, 
^certainly then it had been applied very inefficiently. (Laughter). So far 
as Mr. Patel was concerned, he had told them that he would soon bring 
forward a Bill repealing even the Pupjab Murderous Outrages Act. 
Mr. Patal’s position was perfectly clear. He wanted to deprive the Executive 
of all power whether by refusing supplies or by repealing the Bill. He 
must strongly oppose the Bill. 

The House divided and passed Mr. Patel’s Bill by 71 against 40 votes. 

DBLm-2lST MARCH 1925 
Salt Duty Restored 

On this day Sir Basil Blackett moved the Assembly to agree with the 
Oouncil of State in maintaining the salt tax at Rs. 1/4. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Swariulst, Mr. Shunmukam Chettiar, Independent. 
4 knd Mr. Joshi, Labour Representative, opposed Sir Basil Blackett’s motion. 

Ultimately the motion of Sir Basil Blackett, that the amendment made by 
the Council of State in the Finance Bill be taken into consideration, was 
put and carried by 68 votes against 50 amidst the loud applause of a majority 
and cries of “ Shame ” from the Swarajist benches. The next motion 
^asking the Assembly to agree to the amendment of the Council of State 
restoring the Salt Tax to Rs. 1-4 was then carried by 70 votes against 50. 

Official Bills 

Mr. Bhore moved for leave to introduce the Cotton Cess Amendment 
Bill. This was granted and passed without discussion. 

On the motion of Sir B. N. Mitra, Mr. Clow was appointed to the 
Select Committee on Registration of Trade Unions Bill. 

Provincial Contributions 

Sir Basil BLACKETT moved that this Assembly recommends to the 
43k)vernor-6enearl-in-Counoil that he be pleased (a) in pursuance of sub-rule 
(1) of Rule 18, of the Devolution Rules to determine the sum of Rs. 733 
lakhs as the total contribution to be paid to the Qovernor-General-in-Couiioil 
for the Financial year 1925-26 by the Local Governments mentioned »» Kule 
17 of the said rules, (b) to take the necessasy step to amend the sub-rule (2; 
•of Rule 18. Devolution Rule, in such a way as to secure to the L(^ 
^Government of Bengal, remission of contribution payable under sub-rule \l) 
of Rule 18 of said rules by that Government to the Governor-General-in* 
Council in Financial years 1925-26. 1926-27 and 1927-28. and further to 
provide that for the financial year 1928-29. the last previous annual con- 
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tribntioD of the Local Ctoveroinent of Bengal shall be deemed to be remitted 
contribution for the year 1927-28# (e) further to amend DcTolution Rules in 
sndi a Manner as to provide that out of a sum of Bs. 733 lakhs recommended 
to be determined the Governor-Qeneral-in-Conncil as the total contribu- 
tion to be paid by the Local Government to the Governor-General*in*Coonoil 
for the year 1926-26, the following remission be made, namely, to the 
Government of Bombay, 13 lakhs, to the Government of Central Provinces, 
9 lak^, to the Government of Assam, 6 lakhs, and further to provide that 
the sum determined by the Governor-General-in-Council as the total amount 
of contribution for the year 1926*26 shall include amounts so remitted and 
that for the year 1926-27 last, previous annual contributions of the said 
Local Government shall be deemed to include in each case amounts remitted 
as aforesaid. 

Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD moved an amendment to Sir ^Basil Blackett’s 
resolution of financial relations between the Gk>vernment of India and the 
various provinces by independent authority, with a view to avoid in future 
the necessity of actionrby way of a temporary relief of the character contem- 
plated in clause (b) and (o) of the resolution of Sir Basil. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
the difficulties of inter-provincial settlement when each province thought she 
was in the position of a milch cow was very difficult. The Joint Select 
Committee itself had realised the exceptional difficulties of arriving at a 
solution acceptable to all local Governments. He was not sure if the 
Government of India had not also suffered from the Meston settlement, 
because the Government of India which was supposed to have balanced its 
budget, had deficit budgets for four years after the Meston settlement and 
had to embark on taxations and retrenchments to make both ends meet. 
The provinces were not only milch cow. The difficulty of re-opening the 
case was that there was only a certain amount to go round according to the 
award. For the present the surplus was distributed in a certain way in 
which neither the Government of India nor the local Governments were 
satisfied. If they altered the arrangement, then the redistribution must 
lead to taking money from some one to pay some one else. He saw no 
solution of financial relation, the question being settled satisfactorily until 
the time when the Government of India were in a position to give something 
to each Provincial Governments out of its surplus. Now, however, the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee had recommended revision of the Meston settle- 
ment when a suitable opportunity arose. The Government of India had not 
arrived at any provisional conclusions on the recommendations of the 
Muddiman Committee on that particular question. In these circumstances, 
It was clearly impossible for the Government of India to accept the amend- 
ment of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. He hoped Sir Chimanlal Setalvad would 
withdraw his resolution. 

The amendment of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was put to vote and lost 
by 44 against 27 votes. The Council then adjourned. 
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Tke Bmgal Crinunid Law Amendment Act. 


DEUff^JSm MARCH 1925. 




Oq the 23rd March. Sir Alazauder MUDDIMAN moved the introdoo* 
tioe icf the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act Supplementary KU« He> 
8ai4 the Viceroy had previously indicated that supplementeiy legi^tion 
would be necessary. Alter the local Act had been laid on the table of 
Parliament for 8 days, His Mig^sty s assent was given and was received 
only on the 18th Mar. This explained why the Bill was being brought so- 
late in this session. It was not possible, in view of the procedure required 
by law, to bring the Bill earlier. Certain Provisions of the Bengal Ordinance 
were Wond the scope of the Bengal legislature, such as those affecting 
jurisdiction of the High Court and affecting territories outside Bengal. 
Hence the need for supplementai*y legislation. 

Clause HI of the Bill was in favour of the subject, as it provided that 
any person convicted on trial by Commissioners under the Local Act may 
appeal to the High Court and further that death sentences shall be subject 
to confirmation by the High Couil:. The fourth clause enabled the local 
Government with the previous sanction of the Government of India to 
direct detention in Jails outside Bengal. Clause V was merely a construe* 
tion clause. Clause VI took away from the High Court the power to inter* 
fere in the matter of Habeas Curpus. He mentioned that provisions of a 
similar nature bad always been inserted in the Acts which conferred special 
powers on the executive. This clause was an exceptional part of the pro- 
cedure deliberately set up by the Gtovernmeot and was an integral part of the 
scheme embodied in the original Ordinance. 

There was no opposition to the introduction. The Bill was then intro* 
duoed. Sir Alexander Muddiman next moved that the Bill be taken inta 
consideration. 


Pandit MOTILAL rose to explain the position of the Swarqj party. He 
looked upon the Bill as a vicious measure designed to achieve the Govern* 
mentis purpose by underhand methods and not by straightforward course. 
It was a trick, and a well-prepared trick, offering a tempting bait which ne 
lover of justice and fairplay could find easy to desist. Where it pretended 
to concede to the accused the right of appeal to the High Court it really 
helped the bureaucracy to tighten its hold upon those unfortunate victims who 
were deprived of a little protection they still enjoyed. The Government had 
been convicted out of its own mouth. He recalled that the Ordinance was 
issued just after the Assembly finished its September session. The Govern- 
ment next cheated the House of its statutory power to discuss this Bill to 
supersede the Ordinance. Then again it was a debatable constitutional point 
whether, vrhen the Ordinanc-e was still in force, the enactment of a parallel 
legislation in the Bengal Council was In order. He would leave^ it to the 
Calcutta bar and the Calcutta High Court to decide that question. ^ Then 
again the Government did not come before the Assembly with the main Bill 
Aat was presented to the Bengal Council and was thrown out by that 
Council. It had been now enacted with the assent of His Majesty. The 

• Assembly was asked to supplement the local Act which bad been denounc^. 
in unmeasured term and yet they could not say anything about the main Bill. 

► Here was an indirect attempt to seek some sort of approval of a measure 
based on the Ordinance which had been disapproved by the House. 
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Th« ipeftker then disoowed tha Bill clausa by clausa. Tba third clausa 
•ooDcaded a vary valuad right of appaal to tha High Court Glausa IV 
ampowarad cust^y io a provioca outtida Bengal. Clausa V was not a mare 
*coustructioD clausa as tha Home Member had stated. It deprived every 
«Civil and Criminal Court of its jurisdiction in dealing with tha misdeeds of 
tha buraaucracy under tha Bengal Ordinance Act Clausa VI refused right 
to tha accused to claim trial. It denied tha right which cost England tha 
(beads of its kings. Thus# while the Bill on tha one hand concedad the right 
of appaal to the High Court it on the other hand, suspended Hahtat Corpun 
.and denied tha accused right to claim a trial and thereby struck at the vary 
foundation of man’s rights. The Government had power to detain the accused 
’indefinitely and to put on trial onl^ those whom the Executive chose to try 
at its sweat will. ** I challenga the Government here to say whether they had 
the heart and the courage to try all those who have been arrested under this 
Ordinance. What is the value of a right of appeal when there is no right to 
•claim trial He admitted that in a case like this when hundreds were 
taken there was undoubtedly some crime ; but which country in the world 
was free from crime t It must be in the very nature of things that some 
-would be found guilty and conviction of these would be used as a pretext to 
arrest hundreds of others. ” If there is one unfortunate man who has the 
•chance of having his case placed before the highest tribunal of the land that 
•chance no reasonable person will deny. While we must recognise that there 
is some value, however little, in the right of appeal in those oircumstanoes, 
there was some chance, however slender, of the condemned man getting 
Justice from the High Court. On the other hand, we are asked to barter away 
all rights of others for claiming trial for this little concession.” Mr. Ooswami 
had the other day characterised the Government as a devil’s Government. The 
speaker felt that the Government’s attitude appeared to be ** hang in haste 
.and try at leisure ”• His part would be to oppose and refuse with all his 
.strength the grant of exceptional powers while he would remain neutral on 
Clause III. 

Mr. JINNAH, speaking on behalf of the Independent Party, regretted 
-that the Bill should have been in the hands of Sir Alexander Muddiman. It 
waa only adding insult to injury. When the Governor-General promulgated 
‘the Ordinance there was universal oqtidemnation from one end of the country 
*to the other. 

Mr. Calvert (Punjab oflSoial) : Certainly not. 

Mr. Jinnah : Except for some degenerate members of the bureaucracy. 
Have you lost all sense of what Englishmen are proud of f 

Mr. Calvert : We have not lost sight of truth. 

Mr. Jinnah : It is nothing else but a disgrace to any civilised Govern- 
unent to resort to a measure of thie character. (Hear, hear). 1 suppose 
Mr. Calvert has been absent from Great Britain too long. I will quote to 
him the words of a great man, of whom every Englishman is proud, 
Lord Morley. I do not care a straw for Mr. Calvert’s opinion which is 
absurd and which is absoluely demoralised, degenerate and not woi*thy of 
an Englishman. I repeat that thie Ordinance was condemned universally by 
the people of India. In the face of public opinion the Government had 
•<ibstinately gone to such a length that, instead of coming to this Legislature, 
it took shelter behind the local legislature. (A voice : Shame.) The 
JBengal Legislature rejected the Bill. It was certified. He was shocked that 
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CkiiiiAiorrafit memre. thia abamination Aould baan plaoad on th» 
labtl of tha British Pariiamant aod that it ahould hara paaaad tbara withoiit- 
aerai^y and raaentmant. As an admirar of tha British Fbrliamant ha said 
thaif I 17 this omission the Pariiamant had lost tha title of tha Motiiar of 
Pariiamants. Lord Winterton had admitted to Mr. Lansbury that there was 
no limit to which a man might be detained without trial. Tha speaker 
did not plead for tha cause of tha guilty. Ha was opposed to tha Bill 
bsMUsa the Qovernmenti was not giving protection to tha innocent who ware* 
likely to be prosecuted and said that the enactment was an engine of oppression 
and of repression of legitimate movements in the country. What was its 
justification f Was there war in the country f Was there a national peril t 
Was the safety of Bengal endangered t The Government’s ground waa 
petty, namely, that a few lives of offioiall were endangered. If the speaker 
were an official whose life was endangered, if he was going to be shot down 
like a dog he would never be a party to a measure which would endanger 
the liberty of tha innocent. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilson : He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 

Mr. Jinnah : But rather I would stand and be shot down by that 
wicked gang than give power to the Executive which can be abused f 
(Applause.) He appealed to the bureaucrats, to Englishmen, to rise higherr 
not to be nervous but to uphold Englishman's noble, magnificent principlea 
of justice. He recalled that the Government followed the same policy 
in 1909. It did not benefit by it. It enacted the Rowlatt Act and had to 
repeal it without ever using it. He had warned the Government when it waa 
enacting the Rowlatt measure. He would warn it again. That policy waa 
wrong. Could tha Government think that the House would agree to the 
supplementaiy Bill before the House t He quoted thrice from Lonl Morley 
who, when replying to lx>rd Minto, had observed that the argument that 
**by packing off train loads of suspects to Siberia we will terrify the 
anarchists, out of their wits and all will come out right ” was a Russian 
argument and did not work out successfully there. As regards the Bill 
before the House, although the subject would be tried by special tribunals 
and special rules of evidence, he would be guilty of the gravest iqjustice if 
he deprived him of the right of appeal to the High Court. He would not, 
therefore, oppose clause 111, but would not be a party to its enactment and 
would let the Government carry it if it desired. As regards the other clauses 
of the Bill which would facilitate carrying out of the abominable Bengal Act, 
he would not be a party to their enactment. He asked the Home Member 
whether the House coul^ be a party tu indefinite detention of any person and 
a party to deprive him of the right to claim the most priced writ of Habeas 
Corpus. He appealed to every member who bad an iota of sense of justice 
and fairness to vote against these clauses. He again made it clear that he waa 
not in favour of protecting the guilty. He had no mercy for the guilty, but 
he maintained that no grave peril had arisen to justify this exceptional 
enactment. 

Concluding, be appealed to every RngVisb non*offioial member to vota 
with him. The Government policy was wrong. *T appeal to the Treasury 
Bench not to persist in this policy. If you really wish to get rid of this 
danger then the only and proper course is reconciliation." 

Consideration of the Motion 

The motion for consideration was then agreed to. Clause 3 was ako 
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piiaaiL When olaute 4 ampowariDg deteDtion eutiide Bengal waa pat to 
▼otoi it was raiactad bj 74 against 37 votas. Claosa 5 sospanding jorisdic* 
tion of CStA and Criminal Court was next put and was rejactad bj 73 
agmnst 37 votas. Mr. Aobarya and Mr. Doraisami Iyengar did not move 
tbeir amandmants on these clauses. 

Clausa 6 was than taken into consideration. The President ruled that 
Miandmants urging delation of a clausa need not be discussed and that a vote 
could be taken on the motion and that a clause stands part of the Bill. 

Mr. GOSWAMI had, ^however also given notice of an amendment 
to this Clause. Ha said the sting was at the tail. His observation the 
•other day, that the devirs Government must cease, had come in for a good 
deal of notice. Ha declared that the promulgation of the Ordinance and the 
.action of the Government during five months had made hiifi believe thati 
in view of the sins of the Government, his description was not with justifica- 
tion. Ha quoted from Lord Morley and also from Buchan’s life of Lord 
Minto. The Gtoverumaiit, he said, had been taking so many drastic steps 
in the interest of the State. In a letter Lord Minto admits that he was 
keeping persons interested to rally the Moderates and let them have a 
l}right chane at the election. (Laughter). 

The president put clause 6 to vote and it was rejected by 73 to 39 votes. 

In the next division for the retention of Clause V Sir Hari Singh Gour 
TCmainad neutral and the result was the loss of one vote by non-officials 
where there was no change in the Government votes. 

In the third division for the retention of Clause VI, Sir Basil Blackett 
and Sir Charles Innes who were absent in the two previous divisions voted 
with the Government, Bi^a Baghunandan Prasad Singh also voted with 
the Government and Mr. fiaj Narain remained neutral. Thus the result of 
this division was 39 for and 73 agianst the motion. 

The Bill ’’Mutilated”. 

Sir Alex ander Muddiman said the Bill has been mutilated and be would 
not, therefore, move that Bill as amended. He said he wanted time to con- 
sider the situation and would make a final motion the next day. 

The Assembly then discussed Dr. Gour s Age of Consent Bill together with 
the report of the Select Committee. This Committee proposed that the age 
•of consent be raised from 12 to 14 in the case of unmarried girls and from 13 
to 13 in the ease of married girls. On the motion of Mr. Chanda the House 
by 65 to 22 votes (Government remaining neutral) fixed the age of 
•consent at 16 in the case of unmarried . girls. 

Regarding married girls the Assembly, despite opposition from the 
•orthodox section voiced by Pandit Mdaviya and Mr. Bangachariar and others 
and opposition from the Government on the ground of possible serious agita- 
tion in the country, passed Dr. Datta’s motion by 45 to 43 votes fixing the 
.age of consent at 14. 


D BLHl--'24TH MARCH 1925. 

The last sitting of one of the most strenuous sessions of the Assembly 
-was held on this day. After the Home Member had announced that the 
Himla Session will commence by August next the House heard, all standing, u 
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naaMf* from Lord Beading taking the Aaeeobly to paet the Bengal Criminal 
Lav Amendment (Sapj^ementary) Bill aa reoommei^ed Iqr him. 

The Home Member firat moved d>e re-inatating of Cianae 4 without any 

apftfoh- 

Mr. RANGACHARIAB strongly opposod the notion and declared that 
no oocasion had arisen lor the Viceroy to exercise the emergency power* 
The Assembly was not a party to the passing of the Bengd Act The 
Bengal Council had also rejected it The Bengal Act was thus really the 
Bengal Oovernor’s Act. Nowi he aaked» what extraordinary situation had 
arisen in Bengal to justify the exceptional measure t Why should power be 
required to detain any person outside &ngal 1 Were not the numerous Bengal 
iails enough for the purpose! Then, again, Section 491 of Cr. P. C. only 
authorised the High Court to call for record and see whether a detention was 
legal or illegal. This was not a very big power. Why should the Govern* 
ment be afraid of its own High Courts t The Viceroy, Lord Reading, had 
recommended the Bill though no necessity had arisen. This recommendation 
of the Governor-General was not a mere recommendation of the kind made by 
the Assembly’s resolution. The Viceroy’s recommendation was a mandate 
And if the Assembly did not agree, then the Viceroy’s signature would make 
it law. He warned of the seriousness of the step they proposed to take. 
He contended that no civilised Government could act as the Government of 
India was acting. He had no hesitation in asking the House to refuse to 
Accept the Goveruor-General’s recommendation. (Applause.) 

Mr. JINNAH quoted from the Viceroy’s opening speech wherein he had 
4 Baid that the responsibility in dealing with the Bengal situation was solely 
bis and could not be shared or put on other shoulders. Why then, asked 
Mr. Jinnah should Lord Reading be now desirous of placing that responsibility 
on the shoulders of the Assembly and was this the manner in which His 
Excellency was going to place that responsibility f It was, declared Mr, Jinnah 
a flagrant misuse of Section 67 (B). He was sorry that this should happen 
when two great men, one ex*Lord Chancellor and the other Ex-Lord Chief 
Justice, were in charge of the affairs of India. The Bill was intended 
to carry to its logical conclusion the nefarious plan of the Government 
to detain a person.iudefinitely and to strike at the root of the right of a person 
to claim the writ of Habeas Corpus. ** I see Government persists in its 
policy obstinately, 1 say once more that you will regret it. You will create 
more trouble by it than you would suppress.” 

Ft. MATILAL said he should have preferred not to speak. He would 
•only say that now that a loaded pistol was being directed to the head of the 
Assembly, no self-respecting person could go back on yesterday’s vote. In his 
statement of oldects and reasons attached to the Bill and in his speech the 
Home Member had attempted to emphasise that the right granted to the 
Accused to appeal to the High Court was the main provision of the Bill and 
that others 'were only subsidiary. The House passed the clause and rejected 
the subsidiary ones. Then came the oat out of the bag and the Bill came 
back to them with the Viceroy’s recommendation. The fact was that under 
pretence of getting certain shadowy right to the accused, the Government was 
taking away whatever little right the accused proposed at present and such a 
BUI was now attempted to be forced down the throat of the Assembly. 

Mr. B. C. PAL said that as he represented the City of Chdoutta be should 
iiave a say. The political criminalism and revolutionary patriotism was an 
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old ftory» 30 yaan* old one ; brata loroa waa pitted against aooibar brute 
force and hninanity batmen them was being omshed. The irresponsible 
Qoyemment was trying to repress a legitimate morement for politioal freedom 
of a dependent nation. Repression woald not frighten Bengal. 'Teople may 
lose nerve for a while* but the more you try to frighten them* the more they 
become reokless.” As regards the Bill it was a lawless law depriving a person 
to claim the writ of Habeas Corpus. He knew the Government’s threat of 
certification was there. ** Gk> ahead and certify, rule this country not by 
constitution, but by certification/’ Mr. Pal shouted at the top of his voice. 
These caused tremendous applause and laughter. 

Pandit Madau Mohan MALAVIYA recalled that when, after fierce 
opposition the Rowlatt Act was enacted, Lord Chelmsford told him *' You have 
killed the Bill, 1 am not going to put it into force.” There was still time for 
the Government to retrace its steps. By its action to*day the Government 
had only exposed the constitution in its nakedness. He felt that the Ordinance 
was enacted because of the action of the Swarigya Party in the ^ngal Council. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said that Mr. Jinnah put his finger on the 
right spot. This legislation might be good or bad. if the Government 
wanted it, it must have the whole law or not at all. 

Rejected Once Again 

All the three clauses proposed to be reinstated were then put 
together and rejected by 72 to 41. Thus the House declined to accept 
the Viceroy’s recommendation. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then asked the President to send the Bill with 
certificate that the House had failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended 
by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Ratigaswamy Iyengar took a technical objection saying that the 
Assembly had not refused to pass the Bill as recommended by the Viceroy. 
It had only thrown out certain clauses. 

The President said the implication was apparent. 

The Home Member observed that in any case it was for the Governor- 
General to decide whether a certificate should be applied or not. 

Viceroy's Certification to the Council of State 

After it was thrown out twice by the Assembly the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act Supplementary Bill was placed on the table of the 
Council of State on the 25th March with a message from the Governor- 
General certifying that it was essential for the tranquillity of Bengal and 
recommending that it be passed in the form as originally introduced in the 
Assembly. The Bill was taken into consideration by the Upper House 
on the next day, the 26th March, and was passed. 

Age of Consent Bill. 

The Assembly then considered Dr. Gour’s Age of Consent Bill. 

Mr. Tomkinson moved that the authority to try cases of relations 
between man and his wife not being under 14 years be the court of Sessions, 
Chief Presidency Magistrate or District Magistrate instead of court of Sessions* 
Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of first class. The motion was agreed to. 

The Bill as amended was put to vote , and rejected. 

The Assembly then adjourned * sine die.' 
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The Viceroy*s Certification 

<Bkiioal Cm. Law Amind. Act Bupflbiimvtasy Bill 1926). 

Hie following statement by H. E. the GovemorGeneral of the 
seasons which moved him to poMB an order for the certification of the 
Bill to Supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1925 
was issued in the '* Gazette of India*', Extraordinary, dated Delhi, the 
1st April 1925. 

" Whoa on the 26th October 1924,1 made and promulgated an Ordinance 
to supplement the ordinary criminal law in Bengal, I published a statement 
recording in a concise form the circumstances which in my judgment rendered 
this measure indispensable. I do not consider it necessary to recapitulate 
or amplify that statement further than to say that the grave reorudesoenoe 
of anarchical and terrorist crime in Bengal and the organisation of conspira- 
cies to this end can no longer .be a matter of controversy. I intimated at 
the same time that measures of a more permanent character would in due 
course be presented by the Government of Bengal in the local Legislature. 
In pursuance of this intimation a Bill was introduced in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council the object of which was to continue the provisions of the 
Ordinance for a period of five years. This Bill having been enacted under 
the provisions of Section 72B. of the Government of India Act, has received 
the assent of His Majesty- in-Council. 

Certain of the provisions of the Ordinance were, however, beyond the 
the competence of the local Legislature, partly as affecting the jurisdiction 
cf the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal and partly as 
operating in one particular and in certain contingencies beyond the territorial 
limits of the Presidency of Bengal. The object of the pi*eBent Bill is to 
eupplement the local Act in these respects. The provisions for an appeal 
to the High Court by any person convicted on a trial held by Commissioners 
under the local Act and for submission to the High Court of any sentence 
of death passed by Commissioners constitute, in my opinion, important safe- 
guards for the just and equitable operation of the special procedure instituted 
by the Act. Circumstances may arise in which it will be desirable that 
persons committed to custody in jail under Section 1 1 of the local Act should 
be, for such time as may be needful, removed from an environment in which 
their presence might be a source of danger to the public security. This is a 
precuation which I consider necessary. 

I also consider it indispensable, in order that the preventive and pre- 
•cautionary powers, vested by the Act in the Executive Government may 
be made effective, that orders of arrest or of committal to or detention in 
custody should not be subject to the directions under Section 491 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. Moreover, if proceedings of this 
character were taken, the Government might be obliged to reveal information 
of a roost dangerous character and to compromise and render powerless 
Iheir measures of precaution and intelligence which constitute, in dealing 
with secret conspiracies, one of the most important practical safeguards of 
public security. This would clearly frustrate some of the roost essential 
purposes of the Act. For these reasons .1 have decided and certified that 
this Bill is essential for the tranquility of the Presidency of Bengal. Inas- 
much as the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance 1924 expires 
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on An SUh April and doM not aQoir of a 1K11 being aabmitted for Bb 
Mefeet/a ament, in aooordance with the procedure laid down in aub-aeetion 
(3) of Seodon 67 B of the Gbremment of India Act I hare made a direction 
that the Act thall oome into operadon forthwith 

(Bbjbctbd Budobt Obavtc). 

Hm Exc*M«ncy th« Viceroy finally certified the rejected Budget graote hy a com- 
munique iasuad ia the ** Gaieite of India ** Extraordinary, dated Delhi* the lot April* 
1925 : - 

DsdaratiM by thg GaimTiorGsnmrU-m-Cotmal wubr s^etiOH 67- A (7) of 6 im GoimnmuHt 
of India Act ragturddug oartabt damands rrfnaadby dm Assambh. 

in pursuant of aoeUon 67 A (7) of dm Gotmmmma of India Act, tha Gommor-Ganardl-m- 
CouHatisptaasadto dadara that the foUombtg demands^ whtek have boon rafasad by dm Lagislatbm 
Aasambfy an assanHal to dm dtseharga of Us rasponsMsOas 

Bali way I, Capital, open line works Bs. 10,00,00 ; Cotton Bxoise estahliobment, 
Ba. 77,000 and Executive Connoii, tonr expenses ot Members of Connell, Bs. 62,000. 

Tha Jbttoudng nsaiuthn was tAso pubUshad:-^ 

The statements relating to the revised estinsatea for 1924-25 and the Budget estimates 
for 1926-26 which were presented to the Legislative Assembly and the Connoii of State 
on the 20th and 28tb Febrnary 1926, have now been revised with reference to the changes 
made by the Legislative Assembly when voting ' demands for grants, the restoration by 
the Oovernor-Oeneral-in-Conncil of certain demands refused by the Assembly, and the 
decision to remit in part the contributions of certain provinces, in accordance with 
resolutions passed hy the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State on the 21st and 
83rd March, 1926, respectively. 

Certain alterations not affecting revenue and expenditure have also been made in the 
estimates in the light of more recent Information. Revised statements arc now published 
for general information. 

Tha following nducthns wan mods by dm Lagtslatim Assembly bt tha course ef voting of 
demands 

Expenditure Charged to Revenue. 

1. Railway Board, Rs. 78,100. 

4. Working expenses, adminstration Bs. 89,00,100. 

6. Working expenses, operation and maintenance, Rs. 86,00,000. 

16. Customs, Bs. 77,000 

17. Taxes on income, Bs. 100. 

18. Salt, Rs, 100. 

19. Opium, Bs. 100, 

30. Stamps, Bs. 17,00,000. 

38. Executive Council, Bs. 63,000. 

Expenditure Charged to Capital. 

8. Bail wayA open line works, Bs. 20.00,000. 

Of these the wvemor-General-in-Council has, under Section 67-A (7) of the Govern- 
ment of India, Act, decided to restore the reductions under demands Nos. 16 and 28 
and also Rs. 10,00,000 out of the reduction of Bs, 30,00,000 under demand No. 8. For 
the rest it is considered that an allowance should be made for supplementary grants In 
reepoot of the reductions under demands No. 1, 4, 6, 8, and 20 as follows : 

Expenditure Charged to Revenue. 

1. Railway Board, Bs. 40,000. 

4. Working expenses, administration, Be. 89.00,000. 

5. Working expenses operation and maintenance, 86.00,000. 

30. Stamps Bs. 17,00,000. 

Expenditure Charged to Capital. 

8. Railways, open line works, Rs. 10,00,000. 

The not result of these changes Is that the total revenue and expenditure charged to 
revenue for the year 1936-26 are now estimated at Bs. 180,87,97,100 and Bs. 130,48.88,600 
respectively, leaving a surplus of Bs. 34,18,600. 
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The U. P. Legislative Council 

LUCKN0W-->26TH^3IST JANUARY 1925. 

After orer a moiitb*s ad)oorameat the United Provlnoes Legiilatite Oonnoil niiitmbtodl 
on the 26TH JANUARY with the Hon. Mr, Keane in the chair. 

Technical Ednoation. 

After the nsual long list of questions Babn 61TARAM (Swarajist) mored 

(a) ** That this Council recommends to the Government to recognise the principle 
that technical education, by wnich is meant education in some industry such aa 
agriculture, carpentry, smithy, spinning, weaving, dyeing, etc., is an essential part of 
education in ail Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools in this Province, and to issue 
directions to the Board of Vernacular j£iuoation and to the Intermediate and High School 
Examination Board to so frame their curricula of studies as to give sufficient scope for 
imparting technical education to all scholars aooording to their respective tastes, and to* 
revise the text books and other courses of studies accordingly. 

(b) That this Council further recommends the Government to direct that a 
sufficiently large number of representative Indians be associated with the members of the 
Boards in framing the curricula of studies and selecting text books to give effect to the 
above resolution. 

Kunwar JAQDISH PR\8AD, Education Secretary, opposed the resolution and 
mentioned that there were already 13 technical schools in existence in the province where 
technical education was imparted. The Ghivernment were cognisant of the importance 
of technical training, but they did not think any good purpose would be served by giving 
effect to the resolution, and changing so drastically the curricula of studies. Apart 
from that there were practical difficulties in the way of teaching the numerous subjects 
mentioned by the mover of the resolution. Firstly, it was undesirable to teach too many 
subjects to boys of a tender age ; secondly, the time-table for schools would not allow 
such a variety of subjects ; and lastly there was the question of cost. Oontiouiog, the 
Education Secretary pointed out that technical education should supplement general 
education, and not take the latter*s place altogether. He feared the demand for industrial 
training was not so great as to justify such a drastic change in the curricula. With tho 
growth of industry in the province the Government would undoubtedly lay greater 
stress on industrial education. 

The resolution was then put and carried without a division. 

High School Examinations 

Maulvi SAHABUDDIK next moved that the courses of study be made easier, and 
the number of Bubjvcts prescribed for middle and high school examinations bi reduced. 

Mr. MACKENZIE, in opposing the resolution, pointetl out that the selection of the 
courses of study for the high school examination was primarily a duty of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education, a statutory boiiy, and he as President of that 
body objected to this attempt to infringe its rights. He would ask the members how 
they would appreciate an attempt by a higher legislature to dictate to them in regard to 
their own bnsiness. It was perhaps a fact that the examinations here were more difficult 
to pass than in some neighbouring provinces, and it was true that boys who failed to 
obtain their School Leaving Certificate here were known to have passed creditably 
similar examinations held in other provinces, but the Director of Public Instruction 
doubted if that were a discredit to this province. 

The resolution was put to the vote and pressed to a division, and was declared lost 
by the casting vote of the President. 

Subordinate Services and Corruption. 

On the 27TH JANUARY Pandit Sri Krishna Dutt PALIWAL moved That 
this Council recommeuds to the Government that a Committee, two-thirds of wnose members 
*ahall be non-officials elected by the non-official member of the Cooucii, be appointed to 
inquire into and report on the extent to which corruption is prevalent among the public 
•ervauts in the various departments of the Government and to recommend steps for its re- 
moval. In recommending his rcboiution for acceptance the mover said that it was known 
to one and all that public servants, more especially subordinate servants of the State^ 
wefk in the habit of taking illegal gratification. The disease was most prevalent in the 
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^ policy the prooeM-ierTiiig and patwAri depArtmenti, As a mAtier of f Aet| pAiwArls did 
m brifk tfide in it, And in nnny depArtmenti thete mAlpiBOticei bAd Aframed a temi^leiAl 
•cbArAOler, ilnoe they Were onrried on niuier the Tery notes of the tnperior offioenc 

TbAknr HAhHAL 8INOH moved An Amendment dimpproving the Appointment of a 
•committee hot requesting the Government to tnke energetic mcAsares tbroogh the beods 
•of departments to eradicate this evil. The appointment of a committee, he said, wonld 
not only mean an additional expenditnre to the Government hot would also involve 
•delay and detailed investigation. 

The FINANCE MEMBER opposed the resolution but was agreeable to aoc^t the 
amendment. A committee, Mr. O’Donnell remarked, would serve no purpose* Head- 
milted A certain amount of corruption existed in the lower ranks of Government servanta 
but A committee would be worse than useless in checking it. What was needed most 
WAS the growth of a strong public opinion against bribe-taking and bribe-giving. The 
'Government was extremely anxious to check this system of taking of bribes. Instructions 
had been issued to every department to keep a strict watch, but the Government could 
■not <lismise any of its servants on suspicions alone. Any cliargi; of corruption had to be 
proved in a court of law, but because of the reluctance of the public to give evidence in 
•such oases the Government very often had to deal leniently with a suspedted offender. 

Pandit QOVIND BALLAB PANT, in opposing the amendment, said that in spite 
•of repeated instructions acceptance of illei^l gratification still continned. It was time 
to make other attempts to check it. He referred to the acceptance of ** dalis ” by high 
•officials and remarked that in itself it was not serious, bnt it bad an adverse moral effect 
•on subordinates 

Thakur Masbal Singh’s amendment was pnt to the vote and defeated by 42 votes to 26. 
The resolution of Pt. Paliwai aa it stood was carried. 

On the 26TH JANUARY the business of the Council was resumed on the resolution of 
Babu Prasidh Narain Anand recommending more frequent meetings of the Council at 
dxed periods. The mover and bis supporters complained that the time allotted for non- 
official business was very brief, and many resolutions of public interest could not be 
d iscussed. 

Proposed Technical University. 

Bai Bahadur Baba VI SRAM A JIT SINGH moved : That this Council recommends 
^0 the Government (a) to establish at an early date a technical university of a feiieral type 
in Cawnpore, comprising the faculties of Technology, agriculture, Commerce, Arts and 
•such others as may be necessary, and (b) in order to give effect to this recommendation, to 
appoint the followihg committee to draft a Bill : Bai Bahadur Lala bitaram, Raja 
■Jagannath Baksh Singh, Babu bangam Lai, Pandit Baijnatb Misra, Halis Hidayai Hussain, 
Mr. Ashiq HUsain Mirsa, Babu Narayan Prasad Aurora, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Principal, Agricultural College, Cawnpore, the Principal, Technological Institute, 
'Cawnpore, the Principal, Sauatan Dharam College of Commerce, Cawnpore, the Principal, 
Hayanand Anglo-Yedio College, Cawnpore, the Principal, Testile School, Cawnpore, the 
Principal, Dyeing School, Cawnpore, the Director of Industries, United Provinces, 
•Cawnpore, the Director of Agriculture, Cawnpore, and Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh. 

The mover said the idea of founding a technological institute originated with Sir 
Hai court Butler, and a committee bad. been formed to look into the feasibility of establish- 
ing a university at Cawnpore. Cawnpore was a most suitable site for a technological 
university, since there were seven colleges, including the Technological Institute, and the 
•college for Agriculture, Those two institutions were at present affiliated to the external 
aide of Allahabad University, but since, in view of the proposed university at Agra the 
•external side of Allahabad University was going to be abolished, it was desirable tbat 
Cawnpore abould have its own university, of which those colleges should form part. In 
regard to funds, there would be no serious difficulty, since no fresh heavy expenditure 
would be oalled for. The ooUeges, as at present, should finance their own teaching and 
•other expenses, and should only be affliiateti to the proposed university. An honorary 
Vice-Chancellor would be appoint^ and the only extra expenditure would be the salary of 
the registrar ami hit staff. 

Eunwar JAGDISH PRASAD, Education Secretary, said that daring Sir Harconrto 
Butler’s regime Mr. Cbintamani, then Minister of Education, enquired into the feasibility 
'Of founding a university at Cawnpore, but at tbat time there was no talk of Agra Univer- 
utity. The aooeptanoe of the Agra University project had necessarily changed the view of • 
ahe Government. 

The resolntion was defeated by 86 votes to 28. 
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I Anna Aet BaatrimUma. 

mik^30TH JANUARY Pnndit H^RaOVlHD PANT<Swnmiiat>mmd : •«Thnt(hla 
Otmnaill Moommend to tbe G^fernment to libemliao the ralea governing arm HTmnaoa 
and hi pnrtionlnr (a) to lower the qnalilioatioae entitling a pemon to get a lioenoe ; (b) 
to giantn lioenoa to everj applicant belonging to the entitled olaaaea on the preaentation ot 
the oppUcation without making an inqnirj exoept where and if neoeaaary tofindont 
whether the applicant does or does not poMeas the qaalificationa alleged ; (c) not to withoJd 
a iioenae for the protection of oropa, or for deatruction of wild beaata, from anj 
agricnltariat, eacept where he haa been convicted of a aeriona offence, or there ia a likely 
apprehenaion of a breach of the peace by him ; (d) to iaaue inatruotiona to Bfagiatratea to* 
give an opportunity to an applicant for a lioenoe to appear to ahow cauae why hia applica- 
tion should not be rejected for reaaone specified by him before rejecting it/' 

The mover narrated the ravages of wild animals in his own district Almora, wheiw 
annually many human beings and a large number of cattle were killed by leopards and 
tigeis. Owing to the lack of fire-arms the villagers had moat often to look passively on 
such devastations by wild animals. The speaker regretted that on account of their political 
views many respectable gentlemen were not granted arms licenses. If there were aa 
adequate number of guns in every village in Almora be was sure so many men could not 
be carried away by tigers. 

Lala MATHURA PRASAD moved an amendment deleting olausea (a) and (b) from 
the resolution. He pointed out that in many cases although qualified persons were not 
granted licenses undesirable elements of society managed to get them and misused them. 
The amendment was opposed and rejected. 

Mr. MUKUNDILAL in supporting, made a fervent appeal to the House to accept the 
motion. He drew attention to the fact that the submontane tracts of the Province were- 
all a belt of dense jungles, and not only those parts but the Province as a whole was full 
of wild animals. In his district, Garnwal, 74 persons were killed by a single leopard in 
one year, 64 persons were killed in Almora by tigers in the same period, and to get the 
country rid of these pests all the help Government rendtMed was to cancel or withhold 
licenses. The primary function of the State was to protect the lives and property of the 
people and not to jeopardise them. He wanted to know what the Government feared ia 
issuing more licenses. A national army could not be fitted out with breach loading and 
muzzle-loading gone. 

The Raja of MAHMUDABAD said that the Government much regretted these ravages 
by wild animals and district officers were doing their best to get man-eaters killed^ 
Liberal prizes were offered to attract professional shikaris to go tiger-shooting in Almora 
and Garhwal. Government were alive to their duty in protecting life and property but 
the Home Member regretted Government could not accept the resolution. The roles relat- 
ing to the issue of licences were framed under an Act of the Government of India and 
they could not be altered until the Act was amended. The fittest place for alteration In. 
the Arms Act was the Assembly. In regard to the rejirction of applications for licences by 
district officers, the applicant, the Home Member pointed out, had the right of appeal to 
higher quarters. Concluding, he drew attention to one factor which was biasing Govern- 
ment's decisions in regard to such a proposal. A year before the Government might have 
been more sympathetic but now things were different. During the recent communal riots 
fire-arms were freely used by licence hohiers. The Government could not consent to make 
a free distribution of such iieadly things. 

Pandit Sir Krishna Datta PALIWAL moved an amendment to the effect that every 
voter of the Legislative Council should be entitled to the grant of a lioenoe for firearms. 
Amidst laughter the speaker declared : It is our birthright to carry arms in order to 
protect life and honour." The amendment was accepted. 

Babn NEMI SABN moved an amendment adding two clauses to the original resolu- 
tion to the effect that the grant of license should not be refuseii on the ground that the 
applicant held certain political views ai^ tbat the district authorities should give specific 
reasons for rejecting applications for a licence in order to give the applicant an opportu- 
• nity to appeal. 

Both the amendmente were' accepted by the Council. The resolution as amended waa 
carried without a division. 

On the JJSr JANUARY^ after interpellations, the House agreed to a motion of the 
Fiqanoe Member that the Bill further to amend the Ondb Estates Act of 1869 be re- 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting further opinion thereon within two months. 
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Oiidh Court Bill, 

Th« Home Member next moTod thet the Ondh Cooits Bill, m emeDded bj tbe eeleet 
•eommitceei be teken into ooneidemtion. There wm e lerj large nnmber d amendmente 
•on the agenda. Before theee amendmente were taken np, the Home Member narrated the 
biatorj of the Bill and felt enre that it wag the deeire of the Connell that the Ondb Chief 
'Court ehonld be eetabliehed now and it rested with the Conneil to see that the Bill waa 
passed in a form aooeptable to Gbsernment. 

The Finance Member moved that the debate on this Bill be postponed for a month 
tfrom this date. The Honse agreed to take op forther consideration of the Ondh Conrte Bill 
in Febrnarj and the President adjourned the session. 


LUCKNOW-257H FEBRUARY 1925. 

The Budget Seeaioii 

The budget session of the United Prorinees Legislative Council commenced on the 
215TH FEBRUARY with the hon. Mr. Keane, President, in the chair. 

Committee Beporte. 

The Finance Member piesi'nlcd to the Council the seventh report from thecom- 
miitee on public accounts as well as the report of the select committee on the bill to provide 
for the lalarj of the President elected by the Legislative Council. 

Excess Qrants. 

Demands for excess grants aggregating Be. 12.78,786 in the financial year 1922-28 
were then presented to the Council in accordance with the recommendation made by the 
*committee on public accounts. These demands were presented to regularise expenditure 
.already incurred in excess of the voted grants. The grants were made without any 
reduction. 

Supplementary Demands. 

The House next proceeded to cousider demands for supplementary grants in the 
4>ndget for the financial year 1924-26. 

Arms Licenses. 

Mr. Mukandilal in moving a nominal reduction of one rupee from a supplementary 
grant under the h<ad 'Aoministration of Justice* ciiticised the illiberal policy of Qovern- 
mint in granting licenses io people in hill districts like Almora where they were a prey 
to wild animals. This a as rejected by 44 against 19. 

Bestoration of Canal Works Destroyed by Floods. 

Another demand for capital outlay not charged to revenue was for Bs. 12,26,000 which 
^as sanctioned by the Government of India as an advance in the current financial year 
for the restoration of the canal works destroyed by the floods of the last year. This sum 
was made up of (1) Bs. 1,26,000 for reconstruction of the main training works on the 
Eosi river and Gaula weir in the Tarai and Bbabar Government estates and ; (2) 
Bs. 11,00,000 for reconstruction of Dbansuri dam, Dun canals, and beadworks of the 
Eastern Jumna canal. 

The vote of the Council was asked to transfer these two items from revenue account 
to loan account. The Council agreed to this transfer being made. 

Land Becorcl Operations. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin moved 

* That this Council recommends to Government to be pleased to appoint a committee 
-of members of this Council with a non-oflScial majority to inquire into and report on the 
aeoessity of incurring further expenditure on the land record operations in the Province.’ 

In moving the resolution Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin referred at Jt-ngth to the policy 
•of Government in regard to land records and settlement. The settlement stall was 
aotually being strengthened and the expenditure on this head was actually increasing from 
-day to day when the province was still suffering from the effects of the most serious and 
^iMtrons floods that bad ever visited it within living memory. 

The resolution as amended bv Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra for the deletion of the 
words * with a non-offloial Majority ^ was put and carried without division. 

Higher Hindi and Urdu Examinations. 

Babn Sangamlal moved that this CounoU recommends to the Government to advise the 
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BmA oi Bigh Bdiool and intenaediate Ssaminationt and the estarnal tide of tho 
jUUiMbad UnWenity to intUtote higher Hindi and Urdn examinationt oorretponding to 
the Sobool, Intermediate, and a. eaaminatione. 

In moving the reeolntion Baba dangamlal explained that hie intention was that the 
medinni of examinations shonld be Hindi and Urdu, and eaid hie reeolntion wonld help 
the University to solve the existing difflonJty of the mediom of instmotion. There might 
be difionlties in giving effect to hie resolntlon, bat a beginning ooght to be made and the 
diflcttlty solved. Prooeeding, the speaher pointed out that it would entail no great 
oxpendltnte and urged that this Connoil shonld have a voice in matters of policy and 
principle regarding the affairs of the University. 

Knnwar Jagdish Prasad, Bdnoation 8eoretary, in opposing the resolntion, congratu- 
lated the mover on the oonsistent irrelevancy of bis spe^ (laughter) and said that the 
obsonrity of his resolntion had grown valnably thicker after his speech. His one point had 
been that these examinations should be oonAned to stndents who did not know English. 
The High Sobool and Intermediate Edneation Bbardi the ltdnoatiou Secretary pointed ont, 
was only oonoerned with Anglo- vemacnlar edneation. If the Ministers were to ask the 
board to institute snch examinations they wonld surely say they liad neither the power 
nor the jnrisdiction to do so under the existing Aot 

Bai Bahadnr Thaknr Hannmsn Singh moved an amendment that means of stndy for 
such examinations be provided. The resolution and the amendment were then separately 
put to the Honse and declared lost. 

The Budget lor 192S-26. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY the Hon'ble Mr. B. P. O'Donnell, Finance Member to the 
Oovemment of the Uniurd Provinces, presimted the budget for 1026-26. The estimated 
revenue and receipts for the budget year amount to Bs. 16,08,41.000 and the disburiK'mcuts 
total Bs. 16,24,42,000. In other words there is a net deficit of Us. 16,01,000 and as there 
was a balance of about 12 lakhs m the Famine Insurance Fund in the current year, 
the total deficit in the ordinary rcsooroes of the province would be approximately Bs, 2$ 
lakhs or B6 lakhs. If the Stamp Act is not extended for another year it is propostMl to 
take a loan of 48 lakhs from the Government of India. The Government of India, it was 
mated by the B'inance member, had agieed to give this loan. In concluding his statement 
Mr. O'Donnel said 

** It is clear that if we are to rely on onr own resouroes there is little chance of 
any radical improvement of our finances. Our revennes are highly inelastic and do not 
admit of any large or rapi<l expansion. Belief can only come through remission of our 
contribution. Fortunately in this respeot omens seem to be more propitious than they 
bad been in any preceding year. 1 need not conceal my hope that the first fruits of the 
Government of India's policy in regard to the remission of contribution will be visible 
in the budget which they will present to-day, that we shall secure a remission which 
will wipe out tbe loan of 43 lakhs that at present appears on the receipt side of our budget 
and that this remission will be followed by others m subsequent years." 

Mr. O'Donnell in bis statement first refers d to the financial position of the current 
jear. The budget of 1924-26 as presented to tbe Council provided for a revenue amounting 
to Bs. 12,81,80,000, receipts under debt heads amounting to Bs 2,09,46,000, making 
with an.opening balance total receipts amounting Bs. 16,87,44,000. On tbe expenditure 
fide provision was made for Bs. 12,69,11,000 under civil beads and for Bs. 2,62,76,000 
under debt heads and tbe closing balance was estimated at Bs. 10,668, The budget as 
passed by tbe Council provided for the decrease of revenue of Bs. 18.49,000 and decrease 
•of expenditure of Bs. 18,69,000 so that the closing balance was increased by Bs. 10,000. 
The revised figures of 1924-25, however, showed a decrease in receipts amounting to 
Bs, 9,88,000 and civil disbursements were higher by Bs. 26,90,000 and under debt brads 
by Bs. 6,23,000, a total increase of Bs. 81,18,000. The net result was that tbe closing 
balance bad fallen by 4 1 lakhs. Tbe fall had been tbe effect of a single cause namely 
the floods. The total burden imposed on tbe province by tbe floods is about 127 lakbs, 
•of which 76 lakbs fell on tbe current year and some 62 lakbs on tbe next. 

Tbe estimate of expenditure under civil head for tbe budget year 1925-26 is 
Bs. 12,94,98,000, that is to say, an increase of Bs. 80,29,000 over tbe corrected figure 
1924-25. Of this increase Bs. 8,26,000 is due to revision of pay and allowances of 
the All-India services. Under debt heads tbe budget figure for disbursements is 
Bs. 8,29,48,000 or in other words Bs. 90,68,000 above tbe corrected budget figuies 
of 1924-26 and 86 and half lakbs revised figure of that year. The total disbursement thus 
Amount toBs. 16,24,42,000. 
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In Ibe menoe tide tb6 ettiute for the budget jenr <• Be» 18,g9«4S.000f xeeeipg 
noder debt beede omoante to Be» 11,46.24,000. Adding to cbeie the opening bnlnnoe of 
Be. 72,74,000 the total on reoeipt and revenue tide eomee op to Be. i6,06,41,OO0L In 
Other words there if a net deficit of Us. Id.Ol.OUO and as there wan balance of 11,22,000 
in the Famhie Insnranoe land the total revenne deficit is Be. 27,26,000. 

On the 4TM MARCH only two non-offiotal resolutions were diacnsscd and both of them 
were from the dwarajiet benches. A resointlon recommending that Hindi and Uidn should 
be the medium of instruction in schools op to the High Bchool standaid was passed 
after a prolonged debate. Hr. Hnkandilai moved the other resolution recommending to 
' the Government that dtanding Committees elected by the Council should be appointed 
for every department of administration. The resolution was opposed by the Hon. Mr. 
U*Donnell who maintained that Standing Committees would be superfluous in 
some departments. The Government was anxious to associate itself with the legislature in 
matters of administration to the best extent p^ible and the Government had appointed 
Standing Committees and Advisory Boards in departments in which they were found 
necessary. The resolution was after a lengthy debate passed by the House. 

On the 5TH MARCH the Council passed the Bill providing a salary of Bs. 2,000 per 
mensem for the President elected by the Council who should be a whole time servant of 
the Council. In the course of the debate on this Bill, the hon*bie Mr. 0* Donnell, 
leader of the House and Pandit Govind BaJiab Pant, Swarajist leader, delivered 
speeches appreciating in glowing terms the services rendered by the Hon'ble Michael 
lleenc, the present President of the Ciiuncil. 

The Oudh Chief Court Bill. 

The debate on the Oudh Chief Court Bill, which was postponed in February owing 
to some technical difficulty, was resumed on this day. 

Baba Shankardayal moved for the omission of clanse 7 of the Bill, conferring 
original jarisdiotion on the proposed Chief Court. There was no practical need to vest 
the Chief Court with original jurisdictioo. The Oudh people at large did not demand 
this oonoessioii for their Chief Court. The Allahabad High Court had no such original 
jurisdicciori, and even the Presidency High Courts bad original jurisdiction only over the 
Presidency towns. 

Babu Sitaram, who had given notice of a similar amendment, strongly supported 
the motion. He maintained that the conferment of original jurisdiction would necessitate 
an increase in the number of Judges, and make the proposed Chief Court very costly. 
People at large would not derive any benefit commensnrate with this costly concession. 

Lala Mathnra Prasad Merhotra emphatically opposed the amendment, remarking 
that the conferment of original jarisdiotion would benefit litigants greatly since their suits 
would be disposed of speedily. 

Hafiz Hidayet Hussain wanted to know if the Government bad established any case 
for the conferment of original jurisdiction on the Ondh Chief Court. He feared they had 
not, and were they to get up one it would have no legs to stand upon. 

Baulvi fiababnddin pointed out that cases of large valuation of Rs, 6 lakhs and 
over were more frequent in Oudh than at Allahabad, and that was the reason why 
original jurisdiction was found necessary for the Oudh Chief Court. 

Nawab Yusuf said be bail to oppose the amendment simply because be had found 
out from discussions with Oudh Taluqdars that the conferment of original jurisdiction 
would benefit them greatly. 

Baja Jagannath Bux Singh assured the House that the extra cobt involved investing 
the Chief Court with original jarisdiotion would not be ill spent. 

The Hon. Baja of Mahmndabad, the Home Member, assured the Council that the 
cost of conferring original jarisdiotion on the Chief Court would not be ’exceedingly high. 
The clause had been included in the Bill with the advice of one of the most prominent 
lawyers of this Province. The inclusion of the clause would benefit the people of Oudh 
generally, anrl Oudh taluqdars in particular. Under the present arrangement, the Oudh 
Taluqdars had to expend large snms in suits Involving a succession or transfer of estates. 
The creation of original side would relieve them to some extent. The landholders of 
Oudh richly deserved this oonoesaion from the Council. 

The Home Member, in oonclnsion, regretted that the House had opened a fresh 
question of original jurisdiction. The principle that the proposed Chief Court should 
have the original side had already been recognised by the Gennoil. 

Babu HbankardayaPs amendment that clause 7 of the Bill should be omitted was 
defeated by 47 votes to 20. 
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RiMi Sbankafdajal movad another amendment to the elleot that the Chief Court 
JodMI ihonid be appointed hy the Qovenior-in-CoanoU| and not bj the Ootecnor-Oeneral. 

Hon. the Baja of Mahmodabadi oppoeing, pointed out that in the ezleting 
Chief Ooorte in India tbeee appoiiumenta were made bjr the Ooremor-General. 

Hr. Shankaidayal’e amendment wae then pat and rejeoted bjr the Hoaae. 


Lawyer Jndgei 


Baba Bindeewari Prasad moved an amendment to Oanse 4 of the Bill to the elb^t 
that the Chief Judge of the proposed Coart should always be a Lawyer Jndge. Baba 
Bindeewari Prasad pointed oat tliat all the Chartered High Coarts in India were presided 
over by Lawyer-Chief Jastioes, and following that preoedent the Ondb Chief Court also 
ehoald have a lawyer as its Chief Jadge. Fartheri a lawyer hart a better knowledge of the 
law than Civil Servants. 

Hr. Hokandilai, who had given notice of a similar amendment, maintained the same 
view. Hs added that section lOl of the Government of India Act clearly laid down that 
in Chartered High Courts at least one-third t he number of Jagdes, inolnding the Chief 
Justice, should be reornited from the kgal profession. If lawyers alone were deemed 
lit to preside over High Courts, it needed no arguments to prove that they also were fit 
to bold the office of Chief Judge. Further, there was the question of oonfidenoe. An 
Indian Civil Servant was primarily an administrator, and as such even as a Judge he 
was always aware of the difficulties of administration. His •judgment was apt to be 
biassed by that knowledge He ran the risk of judging a case not always on its legal 
merits, but sometimes from an administrative point of view. Moreover, the Bar M 
more oonfidenoe in a Lawyer-Judge than on a Civilian. 

Mr. Aslam Saift said there was nothing to say against Civilian Judges. They 
administered justice as ably as any other class of Judges. It was, however, a fact that 
lawyers had more oonlidence in a Judge recruited from their number than in a Civilian 
•Judge. 

Mr. Moss King, Legal Uemembrancer, opposed the amendment on three grounds : 
firstly, the proposition was unprecedented ; secondly, it was unfair ; and last but not 
least, it was contrary to public interest. He did not know why there should be a legal 
reservation in regard to the office of Chief Judge in favour of the legal profession. There 
was no such practice in the Chief Courts and the Judicial Commissioners Courts. Why 
ahottld this Council adopt the custom of the High Courts and not of the existing Chief 
Oonrts and Judicial Commissioner's Conrts? buch reservation woo d be grossly unfair 
to Judges recruited from the Imperial and Provincial Civil Service. It was in the 
interests of the pnblic that the field of selection should be extensive, and not restricted 
to one group of Judges. 'Concluding, Mr. Moss King remarked that be failed to under- 
stand why lawyers wanted to shirk competition and not reiy on their merits. 

Tfaaknr Hanuman Singh, Thaknr Mashal Singh, Haja Jagannath Bux Singh, and 
Lala Mathura Piusad Merhotra spoke in sopiiort of Mr. Moss King's views. 


The Hon. the Baja of Mahmudabad, the Home Member, said there were many 
•difficulties in the way of the Government in accepting this amendment. Some of the 
reasons had already been given by the Legal Hemembraiicer. Such reservation would 
react on the recruitment of th^e best type of 6ei vice men to the Judicial Department. The 
‘Goveruor-in- Council in making recommendations to the Governor-General for any appoint- 
ment always considered the merits and fitness of a particular candidate to bold that office. 
They could not restrict their choice to a particular group only. He failed to understand 
why there was this snspicion that the proper claims of Lawyer-Judges would be ignored. 
He pointed out that more than one Lawyer-Judge bad been appointed Judicial Com- 
missioner of Oudb, though that post was not reserved for any class of men. 

Aftor some further discussion the amendment was put to vote and pressed io a 
•division. It was rejected by 46 votes to 26. 

Baba Bhagwati Sahai Bedar moved an amendment that Lawyer-Judges should be 
recruited from Barristers, Advocates, Vakils, etc , of “ ten years* practice in India,** and 
not of ten years' standing,*' as proposed in the Bill. The amendment was negatived. 

Two other minor amendments were also discussed and negatived. 

Next "day, the 6TH MARCH the discussion on the Oudb Chief Court Bill, was resumed 
in the Council. Amendments to clause 4 of, the Bill, relating to the constitution of the 
Oonri were first tsken up. 

Tbakur Hannmair Singh moved the addition of the following provision : ** Provided 
^bat the number of Indian judges appointed to the Chief Court shall not be less that 
three-fifths of the total nnmber of Judges constituting the said Court." At Pandit 
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Kantkohuui*! snggeftion tbe words no tiino** were later tnbetltiited for the 
word not.** 

Thaknr Hanoman Singhy Pandit Nanakokaiidy Hr. ICnkundilal, Lala Mathom 
Prasad If erbotra, Dr. Jaikarnath Hisra and sereral others urged that OoTermnent should 
carry on the potiojr of indianising the superior serrioes. The OoTernmeut oould prose 
their professed policy by appointing three Indians as judges of the proposed oourt^ 

The Finance Member said that tbe Government was not opposkl to Indianiiation of 
the services but be failed to see why it was desirable to inolnde that distinctly racial 
qualiftcatictt in the statute. It was one thing to urge tbe appointment of officers recruited 
in India, and quite a different thing to insist on appointing Indians only. He would 
take a concrete instance. Supposing at any time a member of the Indian Civil Service bad 
to be appointed to a judgeship of tbe Chief Court, and, taking it for granted that there 
were already two non-Indian^ judges, would it be fair on the part ot the Government to 
•uperoeile the senior non-Indian jndicial officers and appoint a less qnalified Indian, just 
became he happened to be an Indian. That would not only be unfair but undesirable 
in the public interest. 

Further, wo aid the Government be jostified in totally ignoring tbe oiaims of deserving 
non* Indian members of the legal profession in tbe event of a vacancy taking place in 
the cadre of lawyer judges, simply because there were already two non-Indian judges, 
and simply because that gentleman happened not to be a statutory Indian, although per- 
haps be had spent the best part of life in an Indianiaw oonrt f It would be grossly unfair. 

The amendment was carried by 48 votes to 29. 

Power of Judges 

Mr, Moss King moved an amendment adding tbe following proviso to Clause 10 of 
the Bill relating to the exercise of jurisdiction by judges of the Chief Court, ** Provided 
that ezoept in the ezerolse of original jurisdiction, a single judge of the Chief Court sbali 
not be competent to hear and decide a case, whether of a civil or criminal nature, which 
cannot ordinarily be heard and decided by a single judge of tbe High Court of Judicature 
at Allahabad. The amendment, it was explained, would bring up the powers of a single 
judge of the Allahabad High Court. The amendment was carried without opposition. 

Clause 11 of the Bill was also adopted. 

Clause 12 of the Bill relates to appeals from the original civil jurisdiction of the 
Chief Court, and provides that suoh an appeal against the order of a single judge shall 
lie to the bench of two other judges of the Chief Court. 

On the motion of Mr, Moss King, the Connell agreed to add the following snb-sebtion 
to this clause. ** Except as otherwise provided by any enactment for the time being in 
force an appeal from any appellate decree made by a single judge of the Chief Court can 
lie to a bench oonsisting of two other judges of the Chief Court if tbe judge who makes the 
decree declares that the case is a fit one for appeal.*' The original clause was remembered 
as sub-section (1) Clause 12 and was adopted as amended. 

Tbe Raja of Mahmudabad, Home Member, in moving that the Oudb Courts Bill be 
passed, expressed his thanks to the Council for their attitude in dealing with this Bill. 
They were conferring a real boon on the people of Oudb, and the Home Member, being 
one of them, expressed his grateful thanks to the non-official members on behalf of Oudb. 
Oonoluding the Baja thanked his esteemed friends, the Finanoe Member and the Legal 
Bemembraucer, for tbe valuable help they had extended to him in framing the Bill and 
getting the measure passed. 

Hafts Hidayet Hnssain, while seconding the motion, felt unconvinced of the 
necessity of giving the Chief Court ordinary original civil jurisdiction. He regretted 
that the amendment in regard to the appointment of a lawyer Chief Judge had been 
rejected by the Council. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, in supporting the motion, said the Bill was sure to help 
tbe better administration of justice in the province of Oudh. 

Baja Jagannath Baksh Singh said that tbe people of Oudb would be very grateful 
to the Oounoil for the passage of tbe Bill. 

Mr. Mukandilal congratulated tbe Baja of Mahmudabad on the introduotion and 
passage of the Bill. In his opinion the Government bad, in the course of the debate on 
this Bill, given wrong interpretations to Seotiens 80-A, lOl ai.d KG of the Government of 
India Act. He challenged the (Government to dispute his statement that under Section 
80-A, once the Government of India had given permission to the Local Government to 
take a certain Bill into consideration, the local Council bad every power to propose any 
amendments and discuss them without further reference to the Central Government. From 
Section 101 (4) it was clear that the Chief Jastices of a chartered High Conrt shoukl 
always be lawyer Judges. 
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lyt Bftfaadar Shankar Dajal thought it wat unfair on the part of the OoTtrnment 
to hi^ changed the date of dieoaneioa of the Bill from the dth to the 6th pi^> oh 
withoat giving doe notioee. By carrying the Bill through the UoTernmcnt wonld achlerc 
a Tictio^ which ehouid lie on their oonmienot}. f he conferment of original inriadiotioft 
on the Chief Coart was certain to rain the practice of the janior mofnmil pleaderi of Ondlt 
and Bli the pockets of Lnokaow lawyers. The change of the date for diaenseion had helped 
the paassage of the Bill and had infringed the rights of indiridnal membera, who in hia> 
opinion ooaid legally sue the House. (Laughter). He had loat every faith in the aenae 
of jastioe of the Council and be thought he had better diaoontinue hia connection with it^ 

Bai Bahadnr Thakur Hanumaa Singh and Eai Babadnr Thaknr Haahal Singh aappor- 
ted the motion for the paaaage of the Bill. 

On the motion ol the Legal Bemembranoer the Houae next agreed to certain oonac* 
quential amendments to the Bill necessitated by amendments accepted the day before. 

Babtt Mohanlal Saxena, criticising the Bill, asserted that in the Select Committee* 
on the Bill there had not been a single repreoeutatlve of the mofussll pleaders. 

Pandit Nanakohand thought the Bill owed its origin more to the sentiment of the 
Oadh people than to any real demand for a better judicial system in Oadb. It original 
jurisdiction was necessary for the Oudh Chief Court, it was equally neoesaary for the 
Allahabad High Court in the interest of Agra landholders. The Pandit wanted an 
assurance from the Government that they wou!d not make it a precedent to get in future 
the sanction of the Government of India for amendments on every Bill which might 
come up for consideration before the Council. 

The Finance Member explained that he bad moved for the adjournment of the debate 
on the Bill on the Slat January not to secure any tactical advantage, as had been suggeated 
by some ' members, but to get the sanction of the Government of India for amendmente 
which were intended to make radical changes in the Bill. 

The motion that the Bill be passed into law was put to the Houae end ennied by 
52 votes to 2. 


Bill to Control Opium-smoking 

The Kawab of Chattari, Minister of Industries and Ssoiae, moved that the Bill 
to provide for control of the practice of opium-smuking in the United Provinces be taken 
into consideration. 

There were several amendments to the different clauses of the BUI. all of which were 
rejected. The only other important amendment which was accepted by the House was the* 
addition of the following new clause to the BUI on the motion of Mr. Mukundilal 
“Whenever two or more persons are prosecuted for any offence under this Act, the 
magistrate may, if for reasons to be recorded by him he thinks fit, tender to any accused 
a pardon on condition of his making a full and true disclosure of all the facts connected 
with the offence. 8a ch accused person will become a competent witness in the cate 
and will not be liable to punishment so long as the pardon 1 ‘emains in force and a- 
conviction may legally be based on his testimony. The Bill as amended was passed. 


Town Area BUI. 


Lala Mathuraprasad Merhotra introduced a Bill to amend the United Provinces 
Town Area Act (2 of 1921) and on his motion the Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
composed of nine members. The Council then adjourned. 


The General Discussion of the Budget 

After six clay's adjournment the Council re-assembled on the 13TH MARCH* The 
general discussion of the Budget was initialed by Mr. H. David, who referred to 
the United Provinces Development Loan. He asked what was the present balance in 
the bands of the Government out of a development Joan of about Bs. 4 orores. He was 
surprised to note that the Budget estimate of the revenue from excise was Bs. 8 Jakba 
better than the Budget estimate of 1924-25 under the same, head. He feared the Fioanoe 
Member had been over sanguine. 

Bai Bahadur Babu Yikramjit Singh said that this year's Budget would have been a 
BurpluB Budget but for two calamities. One was the devastating floods, the dispensation 
of Providence over which the Government had no control, and the other the extravagant 
recommendations of the Lee Cemmiseion, the dispensation of au unsympathetic Govern- 
ment against which the Provincial Government should have strongly protested. He had 
still some hopes that the members of the Superior Services drawing salaries from the 
revenue of the Province would not, in consideration of the financial plight of the Province^ 
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thmtelTM of the nnmeroni concestioDs made to tbem hy tbe Lee Gommieekiii* 

Mr. Mnkondilal oritidied tbe general policjf of tbe GoTeromcBt. In regard to tbe 
Sndget be oonld not bot notioe that tbe total receipie nnder debt beads amounted to 
laearlj Be. 8 eroreti an nnnenailjr large amount considering that the total reeenne reoeipta 
•of tbe proTinoe waa Uie than Be. 18 crorei 

Lala Babnlal tboogbt that tbe Budget bad not provided fnfBcient money for the 
•eapantion of primary ednoation. Tandit Yagnanarain Upadhya regretted that no mon^y 
bad been bndgetted for grants to tbe Benares Hindu University and tbe Aligarh Itoslcm 
^University. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Bwarajist leader) said this was the only province in 
India that bad bndgetted for a deficit. The Governor in opening tbe Council in March 
last year bad foreoasted a prosperous year, but all oalcnlations bad been upset by tbe 
iioodB, and tbe provinoe had pi^d through a year of gloom and loss. Even the remission 
•of tbe provincial oontribotion would not go far to make up the losses. 

Two other members from the Swarajist benches, Babn Sitaram and Thakur Her* 
Prasad Singh, urged that sufficient provision should be made in the Budget for tbe 
nmprovement of rural areas. 

Heat day, tbe, J4TH MARCH, Mr. 0*Donnfll (Finance Member) resuming tbe 
'Budget discussion thanked the members for the compliments they had paid him for 
.the lucidity of the Budget. These generous references, he added, were more due to 
Mr. Blunt and his two deputies, Messrs. Bajpal and Teyen than to himself. Prooe(*ding 
Mr. O'Donnell referred to tbe various criticisms made during tbe debate and pointed 
•out that if tbe financial situation was not as good as he and His Excellency hoped 
it would be, it was not due to any fault of tbe Government. He would not, however, 
;admit that the situation was as serious as some members thought it to be. This year there 
would have been no deficit but for the floods. Tbe borrowings of the Government could 
mpt be said to be excessive. 

In regard to tbe increase of salaries of the Superior Services, resulting from the Lee 
*Commissioa recommendations, pcrsunally he was of opinion that tbe concessions made wei’e 
neither excessive nor disproportionate. In view of tbe rise in the cost of living the present 
.scale of pay was only a fair rate of remuneration to the members of tbe All-India Services. 
He would remind the House that the Lee Commission had recommended not only 
•this rise in tbe salaries of some officers, but there was the other recommendation of the 
Oommission, which was the rapid Indianisatiou of the Superior Services. Tbe Commission's 
recommendations might benefit certain officers to some degree, but would not, in tbe 
.long run, involve extra expenditure to the administration. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

Administration of Justice 

On the J 6 TH MARCH the Council met for the voting of demands contained in the 
liudget. The bon. Mr. S. P. O'Donnell, Finance Member, moved tbe first demand for 
'Bs. 66,88,000 under ' Administration of Justice.' 

There were several motions for reduction under this demand most of which were with* 
•drawn or rejected on this day. Next day, when discussion was n sumed under this head, 
the total demand of Bs. 56, b 8,000 minus Bs. 17,110 which had been reduced, or Bs. 65,70,800 
-was granted. 


Demand for Education 

The bon. Bai Bajeshwar Bali moved the demand nnder Education for Bs. 1,67,60,600* 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved a reduction of Bs. 60,000 from tbe grant of 
'Be. 4,66,786 for the Civil Engineering College, Boorkee. 

The Education Secretary accepted a reduction of Bs. 26,000 only. The House 
cagreed to this amendment and it was carried. 

General Administration 

On the IB7H MARCHlht demand of Bs. 1,06,06,119 nnder head ** General Adminis- 
tration " was considered. As many as 188 notices of motions for reduction were received 
and tabled, but only 64 motions could come up before tbe House for discussion when tbe 
Oonncil adionmed. 
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ill moHoii /r mbdta tt HMmri mMii oooMlmd • bfieie Mwm th» 
ftad MlDuterMiitt beiioueft. Baba Bbog^raii Baboi Badar, Bwava)lt(| wbo 
aovfiiiiia ndnotion, aod Pandit Qoviud Baiiat Pant, Bwarajitt loader, wanted to know 
if tl^ jjKiaietece belonged to any poUtioai party, whatioefer ; i( 10 , what wae the •trengtb 
of party in and oateiae the Connoii. The Bwarajleto farther maintained that thw 
Minietere bad aohiefed littie during their tenore of office and bad no fixed programme ot' 
work before them. Bitnieterial eapporcere maintained that the preeent kinwtere had done 
well enough to earn the tbanke of tiie Ooancil and of the Prorinoe at large, that they 
belonged to the Majority Party inside and oauide the Connell, the party of land«holderi 
which had the greatest euke in the oonutry. The redaction motion was negatired withont 
diTiaion* 

General Administration, 

On the J9Tfi MARCH discoesion was resomed under General Administration^ 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved the seduotion of the demand in respeot of 
Commissioners by Bs. 2,00,000. Ho said the Commissioners* Committee, appointed ia 
1922, had onanimously reoommendcil a reduction in the nambur of Commissioners of. 
Divisions from 10 to 6. The Government had in a way accepted that recommendation, 
and yet, year after year, the Government approached the Council to vote for provisioa 
for the salary of those 10 Commissioners and their establishments. The Government’s 
usual explanation was that the matter was being considered by the Government of India*. 
That Government, it would appear, was taking an unusually long time in considering a 
unanimous recommendation. The only way to force the hands of the Provinoial and 
Central Governments was to cut down the supply. 

Mr. Mnkundilal proposed a reduction of Rs. 16,893 on account of the same item,, 
saying that apart from the question of principle, the supply for Commissioners should be 
reduced in the interests of economy. 

Bai Saheb Jagdish Prasad proposed a nominal cut of Rs. 100. He said he would not 
press for a redaction of the demand by Bs. 2,00^000 for fear lest all the clerks and 
menials in the Commissioners* offices were dismissed. 

The motions by Pandit Gobind Ballabh Pant and Mr. Mukundilal were rejected 
without a division, but the motion proposed by Laia Jagdish Prasad wasoarried. 

After some minor motions which were withdrawn, Tbakur Manjit Singh Bather 
moved that the total demand under the head General Administration be reduced hj 
Bs. 100. He referred to an incident during the RamliJa celebration at Mnsaflarnagar 
when Mr. Darling, the Distritet Magistrate, was alleged to have behaved in a bigh*banded 
fashion with some prominent local residents and enlisted them as special constables. He 
proposed the redaction as censure motion on the Government for not having dealt properly* 
with the District Magistrate. 

The Finance Member said that he bad already expressed to the ronncil the view o£ 
the Governor in Council in regard to the incident. The Governor in Council bad die* 
approved of the manner in which the District Magistrate enrolled special constables and 
had conveyed to him their disapproval. It would have been wiser had he refrained from 
enrolling a number of prominent men as special constables. In other respects the Govern* 
ment was of opinion that the action of the District Magistrate was Jnstified, and therefore* 
there was no occasion for any further action on the part of the Government. 

Pandit Nanak Chand seconded the motion, which was carried without a division. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, the Council adopted two minor rednotiona 
in the demand. The total demad under General Administration amounted to Bs. 1,06,06,119. 
The Council adopted reduction motions aggregating Bs. 16,178. The total demand, lesa 
Bs. 16,178, was put before the House, 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant opposed the total grant, maintaining that no loppliea 
ehonld be voted unless the Executive was subordinated to the Legislature. The Executive 
was flouting the opinion of the C'ouocil inasmuch as the judicial and exeentive functiona 
were not separated, and the number of Commissioners had not been reduced, in spite of 
repeated demands of the Councils. 

The Finance Member said that at least the Swarajist leader bad put forward before 
the Bouse a wrecking motion. The Cooncil had gone into the details of the demand and 
had made redactions wherever found desirable. The Government was not entmsted with 
the framing of a new Confititntion for India. Its task was to carry out the principles 
embodied in the Government of India Act. He would ask the Pandit to go to the Assembly 
to redress his grievance. The total demand was voted by the Council. 
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Civil Worict 

TIm Hawab of Ohattarl moved the giant of Be. 47,44,108 nnder Civil Worke. He 
refenad to the le-organiiatiou scheme in the P. W. D. 

Baba Mobanlal Sasena moved the redootion of the demand by Be. 1 lakh in respect 
*0f the item regarding the Public Health Provincial Institnte of Hygiene. 

The motion was adopted by the Hoosc and the total demand less Be. 1 lakh was voted. 

Medical Grants. 

On the 20 TM MARCH^ the demand for grant of Bs. 22,84,687 under head 
Medical** was voted by the Council. In moving for the grant of demand the 
Hon*bie Bai Bajeshwar Bali, Minister in charge of the Department, briefly surveyed the 
jwstivities of the Department daring the year 1924-26. The Minister inferred to the 
Women*s Medical School at 48>‘a which had been separated from Men's School since 
18th April, 1924. The separation of two schools, the Minister added, was proving advan- 
tageous to girl students. In the Budget under discussion greater provision bad been made 
;for the extension of Maternity and Child Welfare work than in any preceeding Budget. In 
the interest of rural sanitation the Government intended to subsidize qualified medical 
practitioners to help them to settle down in rural areas. The Budget provision on this 
.account was half a lakh and the Government hoped they would get lOO medical men to 
avail themselves of this subsidy. Further the Government had introduced a sort of grant- 
in-aid system for new dispensaries that might be opened in villages. Provision of half a 
lakh had been made for four such dispensaries and if there was more real demand for grant 
•on this account and if funds were available, the Government was agreeable to spend more 
money on this head. There were altogether 66 motions for the reduction of the demand 
iunder the head Medical ** of which only one effecting a nominal out by Be. 1 was adopted 
'by the Council, the rest of the motions being withdrawn. 

Mussoorie Hospital Scandal 

There was considerable h<at in connection with the reduction motion by Thakur 
Manjit Singh Rathore, Swarajist, who urged that the demand be reduced by Bs. 100 in 
respect of the item regarding grants to hospitals and dispensaries. Thakur Manjit 
^Singh referred to the incident that took place in Mussoorie last year when a certain 
patient Mr. Lubeek was removed from the operation table of the European Hospital 
because he was not a pure European. He was surprised to see that the Government bad 
the cheek to come to this Council to ask for a grant to soch hospitals of which the 
•^doors were closed to dying men simply because all the biood that flowed in their veins 
waa not from Europe. 

Mr, David, in seconding the motion, strongly criticised the action of the hospital 
Mtborities who in bis opinion had ignored all Christian principles of charity and 
humanity. Hospitals wbioh were fpso facto humanitarian institutions should not so 
rigidly apply colour bar in emergent cases. 

Col. Gohrane, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, admitted that the incident refer- 
;red to was bad and regrettable ; but it would not help matters to exaggerate the event. 
The patient was refused treatment in the European Cottage Hospital on the ground of 
his drawing a certain scale of pay. It was the rule of that hospital that persons drawing 
isalaries beyond a certain scale would not be admitted as indoor patients. The question 
•of oolobr never arose. He was removed from that hospital to the nursing borne only about 
200 yards distant. The prevalent eastern in Europesn Hospitals is to admit patients 
.adopting a European style of Jiving. 

Mr. Mukundilal expressed dissatisfaction with Col. Cobraue't leply and said no 
, grant ibonld be made to that hospital until its rules were so amended as to avoid recurrence 
•of such incident. 

Dr, Ganesh Prasad stigmatised the action of the Hospital authorities as callous and 
inhuman. The Minister must give details of the incident that led to the death of 
.Mr. Lnbeok. If be had not dealt with the Hospital authorities properly, the Council would 
make it a question of confidence in him, 

Mr, Muir, Secretary to the Government, informed the Council that Mr. Lubeck's 
•^ration was delayed by nearly four hours due to removal from the European Cottage 
Hospital to the nursing home, fie died of heart failure two days after. The hospital 
was a private institution and though tbs Government regretted the incident, they could 
'take no further motion. 

Kawab Tttsuf agreed with the previous speaker that thb circumstances that led to 
Mr. Lubeck’s death were unfortunate ; but he failed to see how the Minister came in for 
idane. A oeninie motion on such an incident was out of question. 
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Iti Son'ble Bai Bajethwar Bali and the Haa*bl« Nawab Chaitari both regretted 
tbe biisAiMit and aMrad the Gomieil that nnleie the hotpiul anthorttlee amended th«*ir 
niice in Moh a way at to a^id eimilar ooeorfenoei in fnture, the gfant wonid be tutpendcii. 

l^alur Maujit 8ingh*e motioii was thereupon withdrawn. The Oounoil voted the 
entire demand under the head “ medical ** lem one rupee. 

The Oudh Chiel Court Bid. 

0ntbe^/5r MARCH as soon aa the Council le-asKmbled for voting of demand* 
the Hon*bie Mr. Keane, Pretident, read to the Council the following meeaage uceived from 
B. B* the Governor, who, having taken into consideration the Ondh Conru Bill patted by 
Council on the 7th March and pretented to him for attent on March )8tb, hat dedded to 
return the Bill to the pooncil for reoonaideration on a single point. The Governor finds 
that the last proviso to oiause 4 requires that three-fifths of the total number of Judges 
constituting the Court shull be Indians. It is difficult for him to attent to tbit racial 
pretcription proviao which so far aa the Governor knowt it unprecedented. Attempt was 
made, he believes, to introduce similar qualification into Section 86 of the Government 
of India Act and was unhesitatingly rejected. Bor is there any analogous provision 
in Section 101. The Legislature, both in England and in India, has hitherto cou- 
aibtentJy refused to recognise race at a qualification or disqualification for public offiot;. 
The proviso is in practice not indeed to secure adequate repn;tientation of Indians 
in the Chief Court, because under oth<‘r provisions of the Bill it is certain that as a 
general rule three Judges will be Indians. But it is easy to see that the enactment 
ot tbe proviso taken in conjunction with other prctcriptions of clan*e four might in certain 
contingencies have the result that tbe three Indian Judges who are not the best three 
Indians available might be appointed. The proviso in the Governor's opinion cousttiuti'S a 
dangerous precedence. If such prescription can be made in respect of 60 per cent, 
of Judgeships it can be made in respect of 80 (ler oeni. or 80 per cent, and if 
it can be made on behalf uf Indians it can be made on behalf of any community which 
happens to be dominant in the legislature to the prejKuiice of tbe minority community s. 
The Governor believes that the proviso runs directly counter to the principles of the consti- 
tution which be is required to administer. He cannot reconcile it with the letter or spirit 
of tbe Queen's Proclamation of 1858 or Bectiou 96 of tbe Government of India Act or I'aia 
7 (sub-Bection 3) of his own Instrument of luttructions. Anxious as he is to see the Oudh 
Courts Bill become law, the Governor, for the reasons given, conceives that he has no 
alternative but to return the Rill for le-consuleiation upon this point. He earnestly 
recommends that the following amendment of tbe Bill be passeti i>y tbe legislative Council 
that tbe last proviso to clause 4 of the Bill be omitteti. 

[Clause 4 of the Oudh Chief Courts Bid relates to the number of Judges and 
their qualifications. It. provides that the Chief Court shaii consist of a Chief Judge 
and four or more Judges, at least two members of the Indian Civil Bervioe, and at 
least one member of the Provincial Judical Service. Tnrrr was one proviso to this 
Clause in tbe original Bill and at the time of passing this Bid the (/Ouncil atidwl a second 
proviso to tbe effect that at no time the number of Imtian Judges of the Ciiiel Court shall 
be less than 60 per cent, of the total number of Judges. Thu Governor's message relates 
to this second proviso.] 

The Police Grants. 

The Hon. Raja Mahmudahad, Home Member, then presented the demand ot 
Bs, 1,65,87,011 under head “ Police." In asking for the grant of this demand, tbe Home 
Member paid a tribute to tbe services rendered by Mr. A. D. Ashdown, Inspector- 
General ctf Hoi ice, who, he regretted, intended to retire from service towards tbe close of 
this year. Altogether 119 notices of motions for redaction of the demand were received 
but no sooner had tbe Council vote<l on the 64th motion than the guillotine was applied. 
Total cuts made by the Council in the Police Budget amount to Bs. 1,88,717. This 
amount includes salary of two D.l.G.'s including D.I.G. in charge of C.1.D, 

Public Health. 

On the 23RD MARCH the bon. Bai Bajetbwar Bali, Minister for Education, in moving 
the demand for Bs. 18.89,967 under tbe h^ of Public Health, referred briefly to some 
<it the activities of this department during the year. The chief puipose of the Public Health 
department, he said, was in the first instance to adopt measures for tbe prevention of 
epklemio diseases. beooudJy *it was tbe qbject ol this department to educate people to 
•adopt better sanitaiy conditions of living. In these provinces the chief epidemies 
prevalent were as they all knew plague, malaria, cholera and small pox. Tbe department 
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iiid not IM their gronnd to etraig with regent to plagne ne thef did trilfe tepid 
to tho oUior tbroo opldemioi^ 

' On the moticm oC the hon. Itiniiter the Honae agreed to rednoe the demand oC 
fie. 8^16,975 snder Pnbiio Health by fit. II 9878 in leapeot of ezpeniies in oonneotion with 
tmbonie plagne. The If iniater pointed ont that tbia enm waa included in the demand 

miatake. After aome more motion# were diaposed of, the total demand aaxednoed. 
Me 18,76,581 waa made. 

Indoatriea Department. 

On the 24n MARCH the hon. the Hawab of Chattari, Miniater for Indnatriea and 
Agrionltnre, moved a demand for Ka. 10,05,827 under the bead Indnatriea and referred 
at aome length to the aotivitiea of the department. Government were going to atart 
three Inore weaving acboola m the proviuoe and convert three of the diatrict board aohoola 
into model acboola tbia year. The only two diviaiona where there were no indnatrial 
aohoola were Fyaabad and Knmaon and Government hoped to open one achool in each of 
theae two diviaiona aa aoon aa poaaible. 

The Miniater moved a reduction of Be. 4,885 from the total demand, which he aaid 
waa included in the budget by miatake. 

The hon. Minister next accepted a motion of Lala Mathura Praaad Mebrotra, to 
reduce the demand of Ba. 4,857 in respect of an item regarding allowances, etc., by 
Ba. 1,457. The demand aa reduced waa voted. 

Jails and Convict Settlements. 

The hon. the Elaia of Mahmudabad next moved a demand of Bs. 32,08,569. 

Babu Bhagwatl Bahai Bedar, in moving a token reduction of Be 1 from the demand of 
Ha. 66,840 in respect of the item of superintendence, denounced the administration of jaila 
and particnlarly referred to the bad treatment of political offenders and delay in the nomi- 
nation of jail visitors. The speaker graphically described several inhuman and indecent 
practices prevalent in jails and appealed to the Home Member to try to reform his adminis- 
tration of the jails. 

The motion for reduction was eventually pressed to a division and carried by 53 
against 21. The announcement of the result was received with loud and prolonged non- 
official applause. The total demand minus Be. 1 waa put and granted. 

Land Bevenue Demand. 

On the 25TH MARCH the bon. Mr. 8 . P. O’Donnell, Finance Member, moved the 
demand for Ba. 86,85,080 under Land Bevenue. 

On the motion of the Finance Member the House agreed to reduce the demand of 
Bs. 9,92,682 in respect of an item regarding kannngo inspectors and other kanungos 
by Bs. 660. 

On the 26TH MARCH the discussion of the Land Bevenue demand was resumed by 
the Council. The total demand less Bs. 7,42,166, was voted. 

Agriculture. 

The Nawab of Chattari next moved the grant of the demand for Bs. 23,18,820 under 
Agrioutture. That sum, the Nawab explained, included Bs. 19,12,000 for Agriculture, 
and Be. 1,98,000 for the co-operative department. The demand was voted. 

Forest Demand. 

On the 27TH MARCH the bon. Home Member moved thr^ demand for Bs. 86,20,026 
under the head of forest (excluding interest) and miscellaneous railway expenditure. 

The House agreed to rednoe three other allotments and finally granted Bs. 83,84,926 
under the demand of forests. 

The next demand was for Be. 3,51,000 under forest outlay chargm! to capital. This 
was in respect of an item regarding the construction of the Landhaur valley tram line in 
the Haldwani division. The demand was granted without much discussion. 

Irrigation Demand. 

The Finance Member next moved a demand for Bs. 48,69,626 under Irrigation works 
for which capital accounts are kept (excluding interest), other irngation expenditure and * 
construotion of irrigation works. No reduction having been effected the demand was granted. 

Famine Insnranoe. » 

On the 28TH MARCH the Finance Member moved a demand of Bs. 82,39,690 under 
the head '^Charges Against the Famine insnranoe Fund.** It was voted without reduction. 
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lii FlBftM Ncmber nest moved a demaad of Bt. l|48,ieySlt nnder ibe head* 
«« li itlplfm outlay not met from Revenue,*^ whloh wai voted in iu entifoty« 

a ibort dliooiMiion a demand of He. S«52,076 under tlie bead '* Hlaoellaueont'^ 
waa toM. A demand of Be. 16,01,000 nnder the bead *« Loana and advaneea by the 
Proviimlal Government ** waa also voted. 

Imlian Btndenta in England. 

The Finance Member then moved a demand oC Re. 8,6*2,720 nnder the bead *' Expend!* 
tore in England charged to revenue under tbe control of the Higti Commiaaioner for India.** 
Thia waa voted. 

The U. P. dtamp Act. 

On the BOTH MARCHt the Finance Member introduced the Bill to extend the duration 
of tbe United Provinoea Btamp (Amendment) Act qt 1928 and moved that the Bill be Uken 
into oonaideration, Mr. 0*Donnell explained that the Act had been in force for tbe laat 
two yeara and the Council waa familiar with ita details He waa aware that aome membera 
doubted if it waa at all neoeaaary to extend tbe operation of thia tax, but he would remind 
the membera of bis Budget apeech in which he made it clear that the province waa budget* 
ting for a dangerdualy low cloaing balance. Tbe aituation had been altered to aome extent 
owing to«tbe remiaaion of the contribution to the extent of Ra. 66 lakha. Not only would 
the loan of Ba. 48 lakha from the Government of India be wiped out, but the cloaing 
balance alao would be increaaed from Ra. 16 lakha to Ra. 28 lakha. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member aaid the eniiancement of the ratea nnder the Stamp 
Act waa very email. During the laat two yeara that it bad been in operation there 
had not been a aingle complain or proteat agaiuat thia meaaure. 

Babu Sangam Lai opposed thi^ motion for oonaideration of the Bill. He aaiii that 
at the time of preaenting the Budget it was the intention of tbe Government to borrow 
Be. 48 lakha from the Government of Inilia. They leceived a remiaaion of their contribu- 
tion to the extent of Ra. 66 lakha instead, and in addition to that, at the time of voting 
the Budget demands, tbe Council made amendments effecting cuts in tbe Budget to the 
extent of over Be. 1 0 lakhs. Even if these cuts were partially restored by oertifleation, 
there would be a sufficient balance in the hands of the Government to provide Ra. 7 lakha 
more for the Transferred Departments, without thia frt ah taxation. 

Tbe motion was put to the Council and rejected by 63 votes to 22. 

Govta. Excise Policy. 

On the 3JST MARCH, Mr. MukundilaJ, Swarajist, moved that thia Connoil reoom* 
mends to the Government to accept and declare that total abatiuenoe is the aim 
and object of the excise policy of the Government, and to give effect immediately to 
the recommendations of tbe Provincial Excise Conference with a view to achieve thia 
•end, and to adopt meaaurea including local option and rationing and registration for speedy 
attainment of the aaid object. 

The Hon’hlo Minister in charge of the Excise Department assured tbe Council that 
-the Government w’ere doing their beat to further tbe cause of temperance. He was, there- 
fore, agreeable to accept the first part of the resolution regarding the aim of the Govern- 
ment. He would not, however, accept the resolution as a whole l^cause the Government 
bad no time to consider the proposals of tbe Excise Conference. He hoped the mover of 
the resolution would withdraw it for the present. 

The resolution was not, however, withdrawn, but was amended before its passage. 
The amended resolution passed by the Council, read as follows 

This Council recommends to the Government, to accept and declare that total 
Abstinence is tbe aim and object of its Excise policy, and to favourably consider tbe 
proposal! of the Excise Conference with a view to achieve that end. 

The Oudh Courts Bill 

On the JS7 APRIL there was an excited debate in the Council when tbe Oudh Courts 
Bill was returned for consideration with tbe recommendation from His Excellency the 
Governor, that tbe last proviso of clause 6 of the Bill be omitted. 

The proviso to which the Governor had Uken objection ran as follows Provided 
that the number of Indian Judges appointed to the Chief Court, shall at no time be leis 
than three-fifths of the total number of indges constituting the said Court.** 

An amendment f«»r deletihn of this proviso was put before the Council from the chair. 

Swarajist Amendment 

The Swarajists moved an amendment that the following be substituted for the existing 
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^proTiio in claase V— ProTided alto that not leta than 8*(lth of the total anmber of Jadfoa 
conttitating the Chief Coart thall always be pertont who have resided in India lor a 
period of at least thirty years.** 

The Swarajists madu it clear that the proviso suggested by them now was in spirit 
the same as the existing proviso, bat they desired to sabstitnte one set of phrases for 
another jost to eliminate racial prescription in order to enable the Governor to give hia 
assent to tlie Bill withont any pricks of eonboience. They farther maintained that it Waa 
solely by way of qaaliiicatioa that they had laid down this prescription which had 
nothing to do with the racial question. Negation of the Qaeen*s prociamation was a 
common custom witti the Government of India. The entire British administration had 
been marked by racial arrogance in every held, whether in hospitals or in railway 
stations. Baoial differences are matle and easily tolerated by the Government. Baoial pres* 
criptions ezisteii in the v^riminal Procedure Code and in regulations regarding recruitment 
to the Police, to the Bengal pilot service, to the Royal artillery and the air forces. The 
Qaeeo*s proclamation was intended to secure and safeguard the rights of Indians and not 
of aliens in India. 

The Hon*ble Mr, 8. P, 0*Donnel, Finance Member, replying appealed to the Council 
to deal with the question in the light of reason. He emphatically repudiated the suggestion 
that the amendment recommended by the Governor was designed to defeat the just claim 
of Indians. Personally he admitted, and he had always admitted, that there bad been just 
ground for complaint in the past regarding the policy pursued m regard to the services. 
He bad more than once said that in his opinion a great mistake was committed and that 
the recognition accorded to the c.aims of Indians was tardy and inadequate. It waa 
however fairly plain that at any rate during the last five years, a good deal had been done 
to remedy that mistake. A big step was taken into 1920 and a bigger advance was abont 
to be made now. In any ease, the amendment recommended by the Governor was not 
to defeat the claims of Indians, for it was certain, that even without the proviso as a 
general rule three judges would be Indians. The Bill had been returned for consideration 
solely on a question of oonstitutional principle. 

The amendment recommended by the Governor deleting the last proviso to clause 4 
of the Oudh Chief Court Bill was carried by the House by 51 votes for aad 33 votes against. 

The Swarajist amendment was negatived by 60 votes against 35. 

The Mnddiman Report. 

On the JJ^ AFBIL^ after two day's prolonged debate, the Council, on the motion of 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad, passed the following ii^solotiou : ** That this Council recommenda 
that the Government be pleased to convey to the Government of India the considered 
opinion of the Council, that the Mnddiman Committee's report and recommendations are 
highly unsatisfactory and that immediate steps should be taken to revise the constitution 
in conformity with the wishes of the people.'* 

About twenty members took part in the debate and in one voice insisted that Diarchy 
was unworkable and must go. Some merobcis urged the formation of a second chamber 
in the provinces, transfer of more departments to the control of Ministers and appointment 
of a Royal Commission for immediate revision of the oonstitntion. Some members were of 
opinion that some sort of educational qualifications should be laid down for Council 
members. 

Every Muaialman member expressed the view that the interest of minority com- 
munities should be adequately safeguarded previous to any change in the present consti- 
tution, Indian Mussaimans, they insisted, were as anxious to atuin Swaraj as members of 
any other community. They wanted their community to be regarded as part and parcel of 
the Indian nation. Whereas Dr, Ganesh Prasad and other Independents and Swarajists 
favoured wide extension of the franchise, Dr. Ziauddin and some other speakers, were 
opposed to any further extension of the franchise withont extension of education among 
the electorate. 

The Swarajists characterised the Majority Report as a waste paper document. They 
pinned no faith in Acts or Royal Commissioners, but in the faith and determination of 
Indians to attain Swaraj. 

The cfBoials took no part in the debate, the Hon'ble Mr. O'Donnell declaring at the 
outset that this Government was neither responsible for the appointment of the Com- * 
mittee, nor did the Committee submit its report to them. The matter was one for the 
consideration of the Secretary of State and the Government of India. 

Dr. Ganesh Prasad's resolution, as amended by Mohmilal Saxena, was passed nnani- ' 
mously so far as non*offioial members were oonoemed. 

The Council then proiogued. 



The Punjab Legislative G>uncil 

LUCKNQW-rJAN.-^MAY 1925. 

The Punjab Legislative Connoil met on the 75 m /ANUARY in the Oonooil Chamber 
Lahore, lir. Caaeon, the ontgoiug President, presiding for the last time. There was almost 
a foil attendance of members and the visitors* gallery was crowded. There was an air of 
excitement and bnstle in the chamber owing to the election of the first non«ofiloiai 
President. Only two members were nominated' as candidates for the office of President.. 
They were Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abcioi Qadir, the present Depnty- President and Dr.. 
Qokal Chand Naiang. leader of the Swaraj Party in the Council, 

Itellot papers were distibnted to the members ami the voting resulted thus : — 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Qa«iir 41 votes. Dr. Dokal Chand Narang 82 votea 

Sheikh Abdul Qadir was then duly elected President of the Connoil. 

Legislative business was then taken up and disposed of speedily. The Punjab 
linnioipal (Amendment) Bill and the Punjab Small Towns (Amendment) Bill were intro- 
duced and referred to Select Committees. A number of Ghivernmeut demands for 
supplementary grants were voted without much disoDSsion. 

Compulsory Land Acquisition 

Kext day, the J7TH JANUARY the resolution that occupied most of the time 
of the Connoil was one moveii by Sardar Partap Singh recommending to the Govern - 
ment that it should invariably offer land in exchange for any land acquired in future 
under the Land Acquisition Act and that compensation should be awarded only in cash 
where the persons concerned refused to accept land in exchange. 

Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, defending the official point of view, saiti that an 
undertaking bad already been given by Mr. Casson, bis predecessor as Kinaooiai 
Commissioner, that land would not be acquired unless it was unavoidably required for 
an urgent public purpose, and it was difficult for Government to give an undertaking 
that it should invariably offer land in exchange tor land, unless it was available. 

The resolution, on being put to tbe vote, was carried by 27 votes to 2 1. 

Trial of Bevenue Cases 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Council was concluded on tbe IQTH 
JANUARY after an bour*s sitting in which the Council disposed of a non-official resolution 
recommending to the Government that Revenue Officers be directed not to take up and try 
in camp Revenue Court cases of any description. The resolution which was moved by a 
Ehiiafatist member, was debated for abuut half-an-hour, and was eventually withdrawn on 
an assurance by the Government that tbe Finance Member would issue instructions to all 
Bevenue Officers that no case should be tried except at the headquarters of a district or 
at some place nearer to tne land where the cause of action arose, and unless inspection 
at the spot was absolntely necessary, appeal cases should be beard at headquarters. 

Tfm CouhgB tfun adjourned sOta die. 

The Budget Sesstou 

The Budget Bession of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced on the 28 TH 
RBBRUARY when Sir John Maynard, Finance Member, presented the Budget for the 
year 1226-26 which showed a total revenue of just over 11 crores, the largest in 
the history of the Province and exceeding tbe revised estimate of 1924-25 by 45 lakhs ani 
the total budgeted expenditure of 10 crores 92 lakes against 10 crores 17 lakhs, the 
revised figures for the current year. Thus there was an anticipated revenue surplus of 
10 lakhs over expenditure. It is only one per cent of our revenue,’* said the Pinanee- 
Member, “a narrow margin which any untoward incident such as rise in prices of 
food grains, involving grant of grain compensation allowance, would at once be obliterated. 
Tbe most important item of revenue is irrigation. The next important item of income 
is land revenue. Stamps have shown a gratifying revival, while forests show no remark- 
able variation. On the expenditure side, tbe cost of civil administration has increased 
by 2 lakhs. The general administration shows no change. Tbe expenditure under 

35 
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Mloe hM deorttued m oompAZ«d with the reTited Budget, which oontoini 

MBc estrMidiury ehurges ud slightly m compured with the original Budget. But 
the administration of Jhstioe is expected to increase by 4 and half lakhs over the 
•original and 2 lakhs over the revised budget, and there is a slight increase over jails.*' 

Turning to the oapitai side, the Ifioance Member said that the capital expenditure 
was as usual on the construction of the Sutlej Valley Project. This and the capital 
^expenditure on open canals account for one crore and 99 lakhs. The Hydro-Blectrlo 
Project takes up 26 lakhs. The oapitai expenditure on civil works inquires 87 lakba 
*Oiosiug ways and means, the balance is 3 lakhs. 

Concluding, Sir John Maynard said that the deficit from which the province 
•suflered in the first two years of the refoimtd administration was due to the increased cost 
of establishments which included 87 lakhs for subordinate establishments, 16 lakhs for 
provincial services and 30 lakhs for Ad-ludia services, including 9 lakhs, the coot of 
^he proposals of the Lee Commission, increased working expenses in irrigation and a great 
fall in the excise revenue. Three ytars of good rain fall, careful economy and the 
4>rooeed8 0 f fresh taxation have floated us out of our difficulties. My no ill-luck or 
indiscretion or extravaganoe, no wasteful expenditure and no sentimental sacrifice cd 
revenue, take ns back again among those shials and shallows among which we lay 
.grounded " (Cheera) 

After the Budget speech was over the delect Committee's report on the Punjab Borstal 
Mill was presented and the Council adjourned. 

iiemovai of the Lawrence Statue. 

On the 2AV MARCH the Council devoted 2 and half hours to the discussion of 
*a non-official resolution recomm^ndiug to the Government that immediate steps he taken 
to remove the Lawrence statue Irom its present site on the Mall at Lahore. A non-official 
unember who supported the reso.ution said that the inscription Will you be governed by 
pen 01 sword " and the pose of the statue wounded the feelings and snsceptibilities of 
Indians and humiliated them before the eyes of the world. The oppositionists maintained 
that the statue should not be removed fiom its site, but that the inscription should be 
•erased. There should be no objection to the statue as Lord Lawtence was a great 
.administrator and a statesman whose name was respected by eveiy Tunjabee. 

Mr. Craik, speaking on behalf of the Qovcinmeut. defended the official point of view 
.and removed misapprehension of the Council saying that the statue was not the property 
of the Municipality but was kept as (rust with them. The Goveinment took charge ^ 
the statue only when the Local Municipal Committee in a icsolution passed in October 1928 
•entxusted the statue to the Government. He was never told by his Indian friends that 
this was a subject which stirred the hearts of millions of Indians and he believed that 
•all agitation in this matter oiiginaud with the Kou-co-opeiation movement and by the 
Lahore Municipality when it was captured by Hon-co-operators in 1821. What did the 
pen represent except the rule of law f The agitation was nothing more than sentimental, 
which did not do much credit to those who cherished it. The Bnglisbman has also 
lieelings at well as Indians, said Mr. Craik, but he does not speak much of it. Giving 
effect to this resolution would be felt by every Englishman as an insuit to the memory 
•of one of their greatest heroes. Would any mimber of the House accept such 
indignity to a dead hero t He trusted that the House would reject the resolution. 

When the Council met on the next day , the 3RD MARCH, the ad journed debate on 
the resolution regarding the removal of the Lawrence Statue from its present site on the 
Jiall, Lahore, was resumed, and, after two hours' lively, discussion, the motion was put 
•to the vote and rejected by 88 votes to 24. 

A Question of Indemnity 

The Council then discussed another non-official resolution, which recommended to 
the Government that the indemnity realised from the inhabitants and the Municipal 
^Committee Of Gujranwala under the Tolioe Act in 1818 might be refunded. The mover 
i«aid he did not understand why the indemnity of Ks. 2,50,000 should not be refunded 
in the case of Gujranwala, when the same had been refunded in the case of Easur and 
.Amritsar, where similar disorders took place in 1818 as in Gujranwala. 

fiir John Maynard axul Mr. Hunuett opposed the lesoiution on behalf of the Govern- « 
ment, saying that the cases of Easur and Amritsar were not analogous with Gujranwala, 
■where the railway station, post office, and chuicb had been burnt by the mob during the 
riots in 1818. 

The resolution when put to the vote wag, however, carried by the narrow majority 
•of one, despite Government opposition, 80 voting for the motion and 28 against. 
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Voting on Budgot Gronit 

Qg llie 5TH RABCH, ibe Coaaoil anaoiinoiitij elvotad Sirdar Rohindfo Blngh. 
Of D«^t7 Preaident. The Coanoil aiao accepted a reiolatioa mo? ed bf a member ot tbo 
GovenoMnt recommending acceptance by the Government of an annual gnarantee of 
Be. ll|770y aubieot to revision, when the actual coat of couatruction was known, tor a. 
period of five years on account of the proposed extension of the Jjabore-llultan trnnk 
tdepbone line to Karachi. Several demands for supplementary and additional grants* 
were vot^ without much discussion. 

Press Libel on Officials 

The only item which evoked some discussion and opposition from the non-ofiloial 
benches was the demand by Sir John slaynard in respect of the Administration of Justice,, 
for a grant of Bs. 1,260 as travelling allowance to the Public Prosecutors, which waa 
Inquired for counsel engaged by the Government for Bai Sahib Jsmna Das, ex- Jailor of 
Multan Jail, for conducting the case against the Bands Mataram *' newspaper of Lahore* 
for alleged libel. 

Lala Bodhraj moved an amendment that the grant be reduced by Bs. 2, and criticised 
the institution of such cases against newspapers as interfering with the freedom of the Presa» 
Members who followed and supported the amendmeot characterised the case instituted 
against the *' Bande Mataram as a pure piece of extravagance, and pointed out that if 
the Government went on helping its servants and officers with public money, then on the 
least pretext every Government servant would bring defamation suits against newspapers,, 
and it would become difficult for newspapers to ventilate public grievances and criticise 
the actions of officials. 

dir John Maynard, who opposed the amendment, asked the Council what the officera 
of the Government were to do when their characters were attacked in a public manner. 
How were they to find out whether the attacks were true or false ? There was only one- 
method, he said, and that was to procure a judicial iuvestigatiou into those facts. 

The amendment being put to the vote was lost, and the grant was voted. 

The Opium (Punjab Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Excise Bill, and the Municipal and. 
Small Towns Amenument Bids were then passed, and the Council adjourned. 

On the 2TH MARCH there was a general discussion of the Budget in the Council 
and in a four hours discussion, non-official members from all parts of the House* 
congratulated the Finance Memb.^r on the surplus Budget and thanked the Government of 
India for the remission of the provincial contribution of Ks. 6i lakhs. 

Hydro-Electric Projects 

On the 13TH MARCH after two day's prolonged discussion the Council rejected 
the amendment moved by ProL'essir Ruchiram to reduc $ tiie total grant of Bs. 84,62,000 
hydro-electric schemes in toe Punjab by Re. 1. The debate centred on the question 
whether tbe Mamli Hydro-Electric Scheme, initiated and prepared by the Government and 
its experts, was better and cheaper than the Madhopur Scheme, prepared by a member of 
Indian engineers, and whether the Council should adopt the former and sanction the 
necessary amount of money, or reject it iu favour of the latter, whioh tbe mover of the 
amendment and his supporters characterised as an infinitely better and cheaper sobemc’ 
than the Mandi project. 

The Council then voted all the demands for grants relating to Industries, Agriculture 
and Public Health, and adjourned. 

The Police Grant 

On tbe 16TH .vlAUCH fifteen am'-ndments were moved in the Council by non-official 
members for the omission or redaction in the Government demand for a grant under 
Police, aud after four hours <iiscusnon ail of them, except two, were either withdrawn 
or rejected. The two amendments that were carried related to the Border Military Police 
and the Railway Police respectively, and tbe movers of the amendments advanced the 
same principle in both cases, namely that the expenditure should be borne by the Govern- 
ment of India, and not by the Provincial Government. 

Arrest of Akall Jathas 

Next day, the 17TH MaROH, discussion was continued on the demand under 
Police, and after three hours discussion tbe demand was voted with nominal rtNlnc- 
tions. In moving a reduction of Bs. lOO Sardar Gurbaksh Singh ct iiiciseti the general 
policy of the Government in regard to the arrest of Akalis and Aka I i jathas. Other Sikhi 
members also condemned tbe policy of the Government in their dealings with Akalis. 
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Tiwgr oomplAiiMd tiuii tbe JuthM were not Arretted bat Innocent TillAgeiB and the pnblie 
•of tbe pimaoe were arretted and horaited. The aoeemment were afraid to oxieot the 
Jotbot in their own territory In tbe Ponjab, and allowed them to proceed bqrond the 
boaBdarlet ci the Punjab in order tOATOid filling tbe Pnnjab jailt. It watenjoiiied fagr tbe 
SIkb religion that aU Jathot that patted tbrongh the vliioget mott be fed and entertained 
•by tbe Slkht In thote flllageti and it wat highly nnjatt of the OoTemment to orreit 
jNK>pli’ entertaining thete jaihat. 

Mr. Craik otked the Sikh membert who bad tpoken in enpport of tbe amendment what 
it wot precitely that they wonted the Government to do. 

Bardar Jodh Singh : Arrett the Jatbat at they ftart from Amritsar. 

Mr. Craik said that the Government would not do that as that wonld give them on 
*opportaaity for a first ciatt morcha on an enormoot scale with all their supplies close at 
h^d with every possible disodvauuge to tbe Government^ Amritsar was a city with a 
•considerable number of people who were not interested in the Akali movement, and there 
was a considerable section of tne community in the business world whose peaceful avooa* 
:tions would be seriously disturlh'd by the activities of the Akalis. Would those communi- 
ties welcome a moroha of first class dimensious at their very door with arrests by thousands 
•daily in Hall Basar f 

Sardar Jodh Singh : Then take them outside Amritsar and arrest them. 

Tbe amendment was, however, pressed to a division but was lost by 86 votes to 18. 

The demand under Police was then voted. The Council discussed the demands under 
.Jails and Convict Settlements, aud voted the total demands without any reduction. 

Muddiman Committee's Report 

On the 18 TH MARCH, the Council re-assembling, Mr. Mashr All Asbar moved that 
*** This House be adjourned to discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, tbe nn- 
.aatisfactory aud retrogiade nature of the Majority Report of the Refoims Kiiquiiy Com- 
.mitUe." In the course of a lengthy speech in Urdu he characterised the majority Repoit as 
•nnsatisfaotoiy aud intended to retard the progress of the country. Dyarchy bad failed. 
They had given it a trial for four years but found it wauting. He urged a unitary form 
-of government. The only way out of the trouble was complete self-government. 

Sardar Jodh Singh (leader of tbe Sikh party in tbe Council) said that tbe Majority 
Report was unsatisfactory and tlie whole question of tbe reforms should be thrashed out 
•anew with a wider scope of reference. Speaking for the Sikhs, be said that whatever form 
of government there might be in future, there should be no sort of religious rnie in tbe 
Punjab. The bikbs in the Punjab would not tolerate a religious rule. Under tbe present 
Reforms they had been relegated to a position of perpetual minority. Even if full respon- 
.sibility were granted to-day members of the majority community might form a Govem- 
ment and the bikhs would be relegated to tbe back ground. 

BAir Maqbool Mahmud (Ministerialist) said that dyarchy had utterly failed, and it 
imust go. They could not remove tbe defects in the administration without removing 
•dyarchy. Unless they could force their Executive to acept tbe decisions of the Legisla- 
ture, they would not be satisfied. He urged the repeal of the Government of India Act 
.At the earliest possible date. 

Dr. Gokal Chand Narang (leader of the Swaraj party in tbe Council) gave his full 
support to the motion and said the ideal that the Indians bad in view so far as the constitu- 
tional advance was concerned, was freedom of person, speech and the Press, right of free 
.association, a self-contained Legislature entirely elected, aud an Executive entirely respon- 
vfible to tbe Legislature aud removable on a vote of no confidence.*’ The difference between 
that and what the Majority Report bad recommended was too painful to oontemplete. 
'Tbe report did not take them an inch further than where they were tu-day. He, however, 
wonted to make it clear tiiat there were serious misappi ehensions in the minds of tbe 
^minority communities in the province that a hasty advance might injure their interests. 
Considering the peculiar position of the Punjab, special safeguards should be taken, so far 
Afl the province was concerned, if communal representation conid not be totally abolished. 

Cbaudhri Sohabuddin also supported tbe motion which was carried, ail non-olBoial 
iincmbers, both elected and nominated, supporting It. 

Demand Under Geneial Administration. 

On tbe 20 TH MARCH discussion on tbe Government demand for grant relating 
-to General Administration (reserved) was taken up. Sardv Tara Singh moved an amend- 
ment that the total grant be reduced by Be. 1 and raised a lively debate on tbe question 
of separation of judicial and executive funotimiB. Tbe majority of non-official members 
apoke and heartily supported the motion leminding the Government in this connection 
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*^5} VOTING ON BUDGET GRANTS 

aMl rmlttitoa which wm pMted by the Ooimoll In 1921 which recommended 
the ilfointnient of a Committee to go into the whol e affair and eabmit a report, 

amendment being pat to vote wae carried witbont anj oppoeition from the 
Ooeeunnent. The total demand nnder ** General Adminietration ’* (leaerved) wae then 
TOted With only a nominal cut. 

« Debt Sereioee. 

The Qoremment euetaineii a defeat in iu next demand for grant of Be, 4,000 sn 
reepeotof debt eerTicee. Mr. Maobool Mahomed moved an amendment that the total 
^grant be rednoed by fie. 100 and in doing eo eaid that when the Government had a earploe 
they ehoaid not epend it in productive debte^ bat on beneficent departmente. 

The amendment wae eup^rted by a large number of non^official membere and when 
pnt to vote wae carried deepite Government oppoeition. 

Irrigation. 

The next demand wae in reepect of ** Irrigation and the Houee wae diecoeeing 
nmendmente on thie when the Council adiourned. 

On the 23RD MARCH diecneeion on the Government demand for grant in reepect 
of irrigation wae continoed. Chandhri Dali Chand moved that the total grant be reduced 
by rnpee one and in doing eo he critioieed the water taxation policy of the Gtovernment 
4 tnd urged remiaeion as expenditure on canale had gone high. They were entitled to 
take more out of the profits. The Zemindare were earning through inoreaeed produce 
^ue to canal water supplied by the Government. 

Sir John Maynard made some announcements before the motion was pnt to vote and 
said that certain resources of the province in 1925-1926 will be increased by remission of 
provincial contribnUon by a nett amount of 66 lakhs and this will be recurring again aud, 
announced in November last, the Government will now reconsider the whole financial 
position, rural as well as urban taxation, including water rates. In order to give the 
Council an oppoitnnity of passing judgmeni. upon the result of that reoommeudation, it 
bad been proposed to hold another session of the Council in the month of May when the 
Government will place before the House supplementary ilematids for uon-reourring eipudi- 
ture upon 16 lakhs of the current year's surplus. It will aiso give the Council opporiuidty 
•of discussing concrete proposa.s for application of the addition made to recurring I'esources 
•of the provinces by remission of part of the Provincial contribution, aithougb it seemed 
improbable that the proposals would be complete in May. Tticy wouiti be so advanced as 
to give the Council sufficient material in regani to definite recommendations on the general 
issues involved. Additional expenditure, if undertaken i»ut of these additional resources, 
will be spent on non- incurring objectB of a beneficent character. 

In view of the announcements which were received with applause, the amendment was 
withdrawn and the total demand under Irrigation was voted u|M)d. 

As this day was the last day of the Budget discassion the guillotiue was applied by the 
President at 6 p.m. and five remaining demands under Kegistraiiou, Porest, Stamps, Excise, 
4Lnd Land Bevenne were put from the chair. Pour of these live demands were votcii 
without division, but the last demand under laud revenue for the grant of fis. 46,81,600 
when pnt by the President was opposed by a non-official who pressed for a division which 
resulted in the rejectiou of the total grant by 26 voting Cor toe motion and 29 against. Thus 
the general discassion of the Budget and the voting on demands was concluded on this day. 

The Council held its last sitting on the 24 TH MARCH and devoted three hours to the 
•disposal of official basiness. The consideration of the Select Committee reports on the 
Punjab Borstal Bill and on certain proposed amendments to the Standing Orders were 
postponed on the ground that a majority of the members were not prepared to discuss 
the questions owing to want of rime. 

Toe Punjab District Boards (Amendment) Bill, as reported by the select committee, 
was taken into coasideration amulsr. some opposition and eventually passed. 

The Lahore Terminal Tax Validating Bill was the last item on the agenda paper. 
The Bill, which is intended to rectify certain errors in a notification issined by 
the Local Self-Government Department which has given rise to the question of the 
validity and legality of the terminal tax in Lahore, was the subject of a debate iu which 
ueveral Hindu and Sikh members joioed. They oondemneri the constitution of the 
Lahore Mnnicipality and questioned its oompetenoe to collect taxes and spend money in 
the name of all classes of the people, while Municipal Committee was actually run by 
•one particular class, the oMier two important commnnities having boycotted it as u 
protest against its oonstitntion. The Bill was however passed without opposition. 

7/it Cornell tfun adjounud sin§ A. 
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The Gurdawasa Bill* 

LAH0RS-7TH MAY ! 933 . 

Mneh to the snrpriBe of members and Tiaitors Bardar I^ABA SINGH introdnoed the Sikh 
Gordwaras and Shrines Bill at the Punjab Legislative Conncil on the 7th May, after the 
Government demands for additional and snpplementary grants were aispo^ of. 

Sardar Tara Singh, who introduced the Bill without any discussion or division, next 
moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sardars Gurbakhsh 
Singh, Jodh Singh, Mangal Singh, Narain Singh, Baja Narendra Nath, Mr. Gokal Chand 
Nara^, Chaudbri Ohhotc Bam, Mian Mahomed Shah, Nawab Firoz Khan, Mr. Craik^ 
Mr, Beatey, Sir John Maynard, Sir Fazl-i-Httssain, Mr. Bhide, Sirdar Mahindra Singh 
and the mover, and that the Council direct the Select Committee to submit its report by 
the 16th June, 1926. 

Sardar- Tara Singh made a lengthy speech, dealing with the Gurdawara movement,, 
the ** sacrifices ** made by the Sikhs to achieve their purpose and the efiorts that had been 
made in the past to solve the problem by evolving some legislation. The mover then 
dealt briefly with the important sections of the Bill and, concluding said 

'From the Sikhs* point of view it was not an ideal Bill, as it was a compromise 
measure, necessarily accompanied by shortcomings of a more or less important nature. 
One of the chief defects was patent, and that was the absence of female franchise. 
Another deficiency was that the central body was not at once designated as the S. G. P. 0. 
This has been left to the Board, subject to the approval of the Government. Here, too,, 
although it was a matter of principle and deep sentiment to the Sikhs, a compromise has 
been made out of deference to the hesitating official mind. The reasons advanced from the 
official side were not at all convincing, but the Sikhs were prepared to accept the challenge 
and to show by returning suitable members that the whole of the Sikh Panth loved the 
S. G. P. C. 

Before resuming his seat Sardar Tara Singh recorded his deep appreciation of the- 
assistance rendered by Messrs. Emerson and Fuckle in framing the Bill and thanked 
Mr. Coldstream, who had sacrificed all his comforts to expedite its presentation in thia 
sesdon. He also expressed his deep gratitude to the Governor in particular and his 
Government in general for all the expert assistance that he got for the solution of this- 
complicated difficulty. Sir \falcolm Hailey*8 personal touch with him and others among 
the Sikh Councillors* Sub-Committee had changed their views and Sir Malcolm com- 
manded his admiintion and respect. To him the mover felt specially indebted. 

The motion was then welcomed and supported by members from all sides of the 
House who congratulated the mover on his efforts in solving the difficult problem. An 
amendment for the addition of four more names to the Select Committee was unanimously 
carried and the motion, as amended, being put to the vote was carried amidst applause. 

History of the Reform Movement. 

In moving that the Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines Bill be referrerl to a Select Committee 
Sardar Tara Singh said that the Sikh religion was mainly a congregational religion and 
was fountled with temples which were the life and sonl of a nation. To the Sikhs the 
progress, prosperity and very existence of their coromuhtty depended upon the purity of 
their Gurdawaras ; upon their freedom from all evils and corruptions. These places of 
worship were controlled by local people known as the ** Sangat.'* In the Sikh religion 
the ** Bangat ** was the paramount power and it had greater respect than even the Gurus. 
With the lapse of time and change of circumstanoes things grew from bad to worse till 
under the present rule and policy imperceptibly and by gradual process important Gurd- 
awaras came under Government control and, on account of the neglect and deterioration, the 
Mahants became absolute masters and looked upon the pioperties of the Sangat as their 
own. With such huge incomes at their disposal they began to defy the wishes of the 
community, so much so that dances of prostitutes and drinking parties were held in the 
very precincts of these temples. 

Rituals and ceremonies began to be entirely neglected and conducted in a spirit 
hostile to the teachings of Guru Granth Sahib. Things went so far that the worshippera 
of r^nced views were not allowed admission into these holy places. This deplorable and 
hopeless state of affairs awakened the community and it revolted against the present 
incumbents. The reform movement assumed serious proportions during the last few 
years. The object of this movement was to (1) bring thesi* places under the control and 
management of the Panth ; (2) to do away with the permanent position of the Mahanta 
by ending their irresponsibility ; (S) to utilise the property and income of the Gurdawaras 
for the purposes for which they were founded and save it from being wasted in luxurious- 
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aad^^jj^^IWing ; Md (4) to oondoct rituals and omnumies aooording to the teachings 

No Interferenoe with Kon-Bikhs. 

I^ioooedingy Sardar Tara Singh said that the reformers entertained no idea whatio* 
<eTer of interfering in any way with non -Sikh temples, nor did they contemplate toaehing 
even those Sikh places of worship which belonged to the Udasis, Kirmalas, or to any 
private individuals. Nor did the reformers mean to achieve any secret political purpose 
under the garb of religion. The allegations that violent methods had been used to obuin 
the object of Gurdawara reform were partly based on misconception and mainly due to 
an eflort at misrepresentation. If the people had any idea of the seal and pain which 
filled the heart of the awakened Sikh community they would give credit to the Shiromani 
Gurdawara Prabandhak Committee for exercising such rigorous restraint in regulating 
the efforts of the commnnity to fulfil its firm determination to reform its temples. It was 
the greatest credit to this august and much revered body that under estiemely provoking 
circumstances* extending over a period of four long years it had successfully kept the 
^eeply stirred community within the iron walls of complete non-violence. 

In the beginning the Government kept aloof and only watched the movement from a 
distance. Boon after the tiagedy of Tarn Taran and Nankana Bahib it shook off its 
neutial attitude and started on a cam^ign of repression, not diagnosing the dmease from 
which the Sikhs were suffering. Repression having failed to crush the spirit of the Bikhs, 
several attempts were made for a compromise, or to secure a satisfactory piece of legislation, 
bnt they were of no avail. One Bill was passed in 1922, but it remained a dea<i letter. 
The negotiations condneted by Sir William Birdwooci also failed, till in November, 1924, 
on certain interprutatiuns of the speaker, negotiations were started resulting in the present 
Bill which he had introduced that evening. 

Bardar Tara Singh then dealt in detail with the various bi'ctions of the Bill and refer- 
ring to the position of the Mahaiits, said that except for the termination of irresponsibiiity 
4 knd the bar against the restoration of undesirable ezpropriate<i office-holders the Mahauts 
had been treated with the greatest consideration. Bufficieiit and satisfactory provision had 
been made for securing compensation to the Mahauis who were not restored* or did not 
^choose to remain under the new management. The **chelaB** of the Mabants could also 
^laim compensation if they were so appointed before December, 1924. 

The complaint of the Uilasis and Babajdharis that they weie not cufrancbiseii in the 
•constitution of the S. Q. P. 0. also bad been removi d. The apprehension of the Udasis 
4 tnd Nirmalas that , their ^^akharas^' and “deras** would be usurpcnl by the reformers, 
had been set at rest by excluding such institutions from the ofniratious of the Tribunal, 
•except with the consent of the majority. There was no other party affected by the Bill. 

Concluding, Sardar Tara Bingh appealed to the House to support the measure and 
•end the sufferings of the Sikhs. To the Bikhs he said : Do not magnify the defects of 
the Bill. Give it a trial and then later on try to amend it in the light of practical 
experience* Give proof of your statesmanship and do not h>bc this substantial measure 
which concedes most of your fundamental demands. 

Hindu Support 

Raja NARENDRA NATH, speaking on behalf of tlie Hindus, welcomed the Bill and 
congratulated the mover on the preparation of this important mcasnre. They weic living 
in a democratic age and everywhere they saw agitation for the transfer of power from 
individuals and classes to the hands of the ptople. He hoped that the Bill would achieve 
the desired resnlt, but a great deal depended on Schedules I an 11. The Gurdwaras 
mentioned in Schedule 1 h^ to be treated as on a different footing from Gurdwaras 
mentioned in Schedule II. The Select Committee bad a veiy important duty to discharge 
and he requested the Government to place at their disposal a short history of each 
'Gurdawara. 

Official Welcome. 

Mr. CRAIE extended a hearty welcome to the Bill from the official benches and he did 
«o with great pleasure. He was intimately connected with the mevement. He welcomed 
the Bill not only becanse it vras framed in a spirit of compromise and moderation, but 
because he was sanguine to hope that in this Bill they had the dawn of a happy era in the 
history of the Bikhs and tbeij; relations with the Government and with other communiucs. 
He did not deny that there had been some opposition to the Bill, but the Press as a ^hole 
.had examined the Bill with care, and its verdict bad been favourable. He welcomed it, 
becanse it was based on two sontd democratic principles. The first of these principles was 
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that the templet of any religion were the propertiee of the adherente of ttot religion^ and 
that the minieterii or mahants, of thOM templet were not o#nert, hot were tmeteee of the 
people. In a matter of this kind, in which the feelingt of a whole oommnnity were 
deeply etirred, the will of the maiorifiy mntt in the end pieraii, no matter at what 
ooet A interferenoe with vetted rightt, or with the preteriptive righto of the property 
ooooemed. 

There wat no one in the Honte who wat probably more loath to dittnrb vetted righto 
than bimlff bat he teoognited that in thit inttanoe they were np agaioit a eltoation 
where nothing elte wat pottible, and where, to pnt it blnntiy, the weaker mntt go to- 
the wall 

Continning, Mr. Ciaik taid the Bill embodied four main principlei, the moet irnpor- 
tant of wbiob wat that the revenuet of tlieee shrines were to be administered for certain 
tpeoifled parpotet and for ho other, that is, for religions, charitable, or edneational 
pnrposes. Their aoconnts should be properly kept and audited and open to inspection^ 
and that very wise provision would do away once and for all with the fear and risk that 
temple funds were being misappropriated or misapplied. As regards the Mahants. who* 
will, to a great extent, lose their position under the Bill, he thought that was a result 
which was practically inevitable. The Bill, however, gave statutorj provisions that a 
person dispossessed will be entitled to financial compensation. 

Concluding, Mr. Craik said One point which 1 would like to give to the promoters 
of this Bill. You are now within sight of the goal 'for which yon have been striving for 
some years, and it looks, and I think we all hope, that a successful and generally 
acceptable solution of the problem is within our sight. May 1 be forgiven if 1 express 
the hope that at the moment when this long-deferred goal is being reached the promoters 
of the Bill exhibit that spirit of magnanimity and tolerance which is so essential in the 
settlement of all religious questions. Let nut this Bill be marred by the spirit of fanatical 
intolerance. Those religions are sound whose principles were based on broad-minded 
tolerance. The more the sectarian, the narrow the religion becomes, and the smaller and 
the less sure is the foundation on which it rests. 

That was an observation which was based on historical experience and he therefore 
appealed that the great majority of Sikhs who would be benefitted by the Bill would not 
seek to exclude the lesser sects from the fold of orthodox Sikhism. 

Rana Firos-ud-Din and Syed Mahomed Hussain welcomed the Bill on behalf of 
the Mahomedans and congratulated the mover and the Sikh community on the success they 
had achieved in fi-aming this Bill, The latter remarked that it was time that a similar 
Bill was introduced by some Maboroedans for the management of Mahomedan shrines. 

Dr. Qokal Chand Narang (Swarajist) welcomed the Bill and hoped the Hindus would 
approach it in a brotherly spirit and would also wake up and try to have a similar 
measure so that property worth millions might be used for the education and social uplift 
of Hindus. 

Subeclar Major Far man All Khan, on behalf of the Indian Army, heartily supported 
the Bill. He recalled the days of the Great War when the Sikhs gave up their lives in 
thousands for upholding the honour of the King and the Empire and said that in the 
regiments the Mahomedan soldiers bad every sympathy with the Sikhs in their Gurdawara 
movement, and they would be highly gratified to hear that such a Bill had been introduced 
which contemplated satisfactoty management of Gnrdawaras ami brought to an end the 
unhappy state of affairs in which the gallant Sikhs were involved. 

Mian Sir Faal-i-Hussain, Minister for Education, congratulated the mover of the 
Bill, and the oommnnity to which he belonged and also congratulated the Council on 
having the first important and elaborate private Bill which was the first effort of a 
private member. The Minister proposed to hold the first meeting of the Select Committee 
on the ISth May and after that the meeting should go on meeting day after day. He 
suggested that any objection that might be made regarding the schedules should be 
intimated to the Secretary, Transferred Department, who would inform tiie members of 
the Select Committee. 

An Amendment 

Sardar Bata Singh then moved an amendment that the names of Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithia, Bana Firose-ud-Din, Professor Ruchi Bam and Lala Sewakram be added to 
the list members of the Select Committee, which was np.animonsly adopted, and tbe 
motion as amended was pnt to the vote and carried amidst applause from all sides of 
the House. A special session was held in Simla during the third week of June to proceed 
with the next stagm of the Bill and for its final passage. 
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Select Gmumttee Report on Gurdwam Bill 

SIMLA— 30TH JUNB t 93 S. 

(M Ibe JiOTff JUNB the Beport of the Select Committee on the GardirmBlU wan 
pieeeoted to the Pnnjab LegislatiTo Gonnoil by Sardar Tara Singh. The Committee 
altogether held 16 eittinge. An official note explained the principal changes made in the 
Bill. The object of the Sikh Gard warns and Shrines Bill as introdnoed in the LegislatiTC 
Conncil, was to secure to the oommunity control of Sikh Qnrd warns and the proeisiona 
of the Bill were directed to determine : 

(1) How it should be decided whether a partionlar place of worship was or was not a 
Sikh gurdwara ; 

(2) how it should be decided what property belonged to a gurdwara found to be a 
Sikh gurdwara ; 

(3) what compensation if any should be paid to persons suffering from the transfer 
to the system of control providetl in the Bill of gurd warns found to be Sikh gurd warns ; and 

(4) how control of gurdwaras found to be Sikh gurdwaras should be suoun*d. 

As regarded the first of these points, the Bill provided three methods by which a 
gurdwara coold come to be deolareil to be, or to be treated as, a Sikh Gurdwara, sobjeot U> 
the system of control provided for in Part 1 If of the Bill. 

In the first place 232 gurdwaras, which appeared to be undoubtedly Sikh plaoes of 
public worship foundeti by or m memory of one of tlie 10 Sikh gurus, or of some incident 
connecteil with one of them, or in memory of a Sikh martyr, saint or historical personage 
were placed in Schedule 1, and it was provided that any office-holder of, or a Sikh having 
interest in any of these gurdwaras might, within iK> days of the commencement of the Act, 
forward to the Government a list of the properties which he claimed to belong to that 
gurdwara. The Government was thereupon required to issue a notification declaring the 
gurdwara to be a Sikh Gurdwara. 

Secondly, in the case of a place of worship not specified in Schedule I, any 60 or 
more Sikh worshippers of the place of worship, resident in the police station area in 
which it was situated, might petition Government for the place of worship to be declared 
a Sikh gurdwara. The Government was then required to give notice of this petition^ 
unless the place of worship was a dera or akbara specified in Schedule II, in which case 
the petition was not to be entertained, unless a majority of the Utiasis or Nirmalas oon- 
neeted with the place of worship had signed the petition. Any office-holder or any ten or 
more worshippers of the place of worahip might then, within 90 days of the publication of 
the notice, send in a counter-petition objecting to the place of worship being declared to 
be a Sikh gurdwara, in which case the question whether the place should be declared to be 
a Sikh gurdwara or not was to be referred for decision to an independent tribunal, for the 
guidance of which certain criteria were laid down by which it was to judge whether the 
place was or was not a Sikh gurdwara. 

If the Tribunal found that the place was a Sikh gurdwara according to one or other 
of these criteria, and its decision was not upset on appeal to the High Court, or if no 
counter-petition was received objecting to a place being declared to be a Sikh gurdwara^ 
the Government was required to issue a notification declaring it to be a Sikh gurdwara. 

The third method by which a gurdwara coold come under the system of control 
provided for in Part III ot the Bill was by a suit instituted with the consent of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district in which the gurdwara was situated, in an ordinary 
civil court, praying for the application of the provision of Part 111 ot the Bill to the 
gurdwara. This method was not, however, to be operative until the expiry of one year 
from the commencement of this Act. 

Select Committee’s Changes. 

The Bill, as amended, by the Select Committee, makes no change in the general 
principles of these methods by which gurdwaras can come under the control of the com- 
munity. As regards the first metho<l the only change is in the composition of Schedule X. 
17 of the gurdwaras originally placed in the schedule having now been omitted, while 26 
gurdwaras not previously specified have been added. 

In oonneotion with the second method, an important change has been made. No 
petition for the declaration as a Sikh gurdwara of an institution specified in Schedule 11 
can now be entertained by the Government whether a majority of the persons connected 
with the institution sign the petition or not. 

36 
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On the other hind the somber of isetitotSone epeolfied in Behedole II hseheen 
redooedf 9i of tboee originellj ipecified bevisg been omitted oot of e totei of 9S4 end 
'Only three new inetitotione edded. 

A torther chenge which bee been mode in respect of the second method is tbet the 
minimom nnmber of persons who mey snbmit e connter-petition egeinst the deoieretion 
of e piece of worship es e Bikb Gnrcware has been raised from lO to 20 end the seme 
•qoeli&etionB in respect of age and residence are now required of them as of the 60 8ikh 
worshippers who mey petition the declaration. 

Property Question. 

In the third method no change has been made. As regards methods by which it 
was to be decided what property belonged to a gurdwara, the original Bill moTided for 
lists of property claimed oq behait of a gnrdwara to be published by the Goyernment, 
and permitted any person within 90 days of such publication to claim any property 
inoluiied in such a list. If any socb claim was made the matter was to be referred to 
« tribunal for decision, and if the person making the claim was a past or present office- 
holder of the gnrdwara the Bill provided that there should be a presumption in favour of 
the gnrdwara on proof of ceruiu facts «. y., an entry in any settlement record in favour 
the gnrdwara, even though in sukwequeut records the entry might have been in favour 
of the individual. When the claims bad been decided by the tribunal the tribunal was 
^iven power to enforce its decision and to give possession of the disputed property to 
the gnrdwara. 

In the Bill, as amended, several important changes have been made. In the first 
place provision has been made for the entry in the lists of property claimed for a 
gnrdwara of the names of the persons in possession of that property, or of their legal or 
natural guardians, and Government is now required to send individual notices of the 
oiaims m^e to the persons shown as in possession. In this manner the interests of third 
parties have been safeguarded. On the other hand, provision has been made for more 
than one list of property claimed on behalf of a gnrdwara to be submitted to Goveinment, 
and in this way the interests of gurdwaras have been protecud, for under the original 
Bill any ill-disposed person might have put in a defective list and thus debarred claims 
to tbe greater portion of a gurdwara's legitimate properties. Again tbe original Bill made 
no provision for putting a gurdwaia in possession of property, the cAim to which on behalf 
of a gnrdwara had not been objected to. Persons in adverse posstssion had, therefore, only 
to keep quiet and tbe gurdwaia would have been compeilid to resort to tbe ordinary 
•courts in. order to obtain possession. In the Bill, as amended, tbe Government is required 
to publish a notification of all properties claimed for a gurdwaia and not objected to 
and the Committee of Management may subsequently sue for possession of the property 
•on a lie. 6 court fee and tbe notification is to be deemed to be conclusive proof that the 
(gurdwara's claim to tbe property was not contested. 

Disputes as to Property. 

In connection with disputes as to property, attention may by invited to the amend- 
ment of Clause 27 of the Bill with regard to trust properties. Tbe intention of the original 
•clause was not clear, and it has now been provided that when a property has been 
•dedicated or gifted to a gurdvvara, and a trust has been created for management of the 
property and the distiibution of the income, partly to the gurdwaia and partly to 
.another institution, or person, the trustees may appjy to the Tribunal for an order that 
they should continue to manage the picperty and distribute tbe income according to the 
terms of tbe trust. If tbe Tribunal finds that the major portion ot tbe trust income has 
not been allocated to tbe gurdwara it has to pass orders in accoidance with the prayer 
•of the trnsieea The amendment of this clause thus safeguards the interest of beneficiaries 
under a trust not primarily intended to benefit a gurdwara. 

As regards payment of oompensatiou to persons suffering fiom the tiansfer of Bikh 
:gardwaras to the new system of coutroi, tbe original Bill provided in the case of successors 
of ezistiug or recent office-holders only for the payment of compensation to persona 
who would have succeeded as chelas to mabants. In the Bill, as amended, however, 
lirovision is made for the payment of compensation also to peisons who would ordinarily 
■have succeeded by hereditary right. 

Female Suffrage 

In the provisions of Part III of tbe Bill relating to the methods by which control 
•of Sikh gurdwara is to be secured no changes of principle fiave been made, but certain 
important clianges of detail di serve notice. In the first place female sufiaage has been 
•definitely lecognisid and the provisions of the original Bill, under which only male 
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ttkhf Mre eligibte m votan at eleotioni for the Boaid or for ConmittMt oC Hanaffement 

onMib Ooremment, io panoaaoe of a neolalion of the Legialatire OouDolli^ooUl 
other^iae notify, hare been atriiok ont. 

Tlie Moond most imporunt ohange made relates to the manageoMat of Takht 
8ahib at Amritsar and the Takht Kesgarb Sahib at Anandpnr. In the original Bill theae 
^rera to be under the management of committees oonstitnted tor all the gnidwaias at 
Amritsar and Anandpnr, xespectiveiy. In the Bill, as amended, the Board itself in general 
meeting is made the Committee of Management of theae Takhts. 

the only other changes worth mentioning are the addition of two members resident 
in the Eapnrchala to be co-opted as members of the committee of lAnktaar Onidwaraa,. 
the proTision of three instead of two members from the Municipal area of Lahore on the 
committee of the Lahore liardwaras, and of two members instead of one to be oo-opted 
to represent residents of toe North-West Frontier Prorince on the committee of the 
Fanjab Sahib and other gnrdwaras at Hassan Abdal . 


Notbs of Dissent. 

. Notes of dissent have been appended by Baja Narendra Nath and Dr. Gokul Chand 
Narang. Though the notes are separate, their main purpose is the same. Both Raja 
Narendra Nath and Dr. Narang welcome the principle of the Bill but lay strong emphaaia 
on the need for ensuring that the bodim controlling the gurdwaras bt^oome representative 
of every class of Sikhs. They partiouiarly deprecate the exclusion of persons described 
as *‘petits'' (meaning fallen) because, says Dr. Narang, the word is too elastic, and be 
has known oases where one party condemned another as apostate and was in its turn 
condemned as such by a more orthodox party. They are anxious that the mode of worship- 
of the various sects was not interfered with under the Bill by the other sect which might 
be in the majority. As regards gurdwaras included in the Schedule, Raja Narendra Nath 
feels that the entries have been made after only a summary enquiry by executive officers 
without a proper opportunity to the mahants to represent their case. Dr. Narang appeals 
to Sikhs not only to be fair but liberal in this hour of victory. As it was letter that 
some guilty persons should escape than that the Innocent should suffer, so it was belter 
that some gurdwaras were left than that those were included which ought to be brought 
in. Baja Narendra Nath urges representation to the conservative Sikhs on the gnrdwara 
bodies and a provision to maintain the graves of Udasi saints and for allowing aooess to 
those interested in them to pay homage to them. 

The Council adjourn^ till the 6th July, when the Bcleot Committee's B'.'port on the 
Onrdwara Bill was taken into consideration. 



The C. P. Legislative Council 


NAGFUR^3 RD MARCH 1925. 

The Central Province^ Legislative Council met on the 3 rd March after 
one year. There was fairly a good attendance of members and the visitors* 
igaliery was full. Sir Montagu Butler, the Governor, arrived in state and in 
the course of his opening address said : — 

** It would be idle to pretend to you that during the last year the 
relations of the Legislative Council with the Government have been 
normal. 1 impute no blame to anyone and recognise the good faith of 
tho»e who have been responsible for the prevailing abnormality. Last 
March the Council refused to vote supplies or to provide reasonable 
salaries for Ministers. The dominant party amongst you also refused to 
accept their constitutional obligation to form the Ministry or to let a 
minority function as a stop gap. As a result the Governor was com- 
pelled to certify the existence of an emergency and this emergency still 
continues. But though the Council has not met, the Government has not 
•ceased to function. Indeed, on its reserved side it has been more vigorous, 
while on the transferred side it has been possible only to keep the machinery 
g;oing and several nation-building projects were allowed to be held in 
abeyance. My Government has considered very carefully what its duty 
is and we have decided to give the Council a further opportunity to declare 
its intentions. We have decided to ask it again to vote supplies and to 
'provide salaries for Ministers and accordingly we have prepared the Budget 
on lines which would have been followed if the normal conditions prevailed. 
We have also set aside a large sum for new projects largely on the trans- 
ierred side of the Government. It will be now for the dominant party in 
the Council to decide what action they will take and the decision will rest 
with them. There is an English proverb which says that you may take a 
borse to the water* but you cannot make him drink, and as a sensible man* 
.•such as 1 hope 1 may claim to be, 1 have taken account of this basic fact 
virhen dealing with equine companions. 1 shall not attempt to ofier you 
Advice, but i do ask to consider the wide aspect of the question as to how 
refusal to modify your la^t year's decisions will ri act on the hope of this 
Province of securing a further measure of Reforms when account is made up 
•of the progress achieved in working the exist ng instalment. For the past 
few days* reports have reached me as to what your decision was likely to 
•be* but 1 have preferred to take no notice ot them. 1 shall watch with special 
interest how you translate it into action during the coming session. 1 have 
been associated with self-governing institutions in India and my interest in 
Auch development is real and sincere. Anything which can be done properly 
to promote responsible Government as an integral part of the British Empire 
-will always have my sympathy." 

His Excellency then ofiered a high tribute to the Hon. Sir G. M. 
Chitnavis and said: **There are those 1 know who think it is easy to be a 
president. 1 know full well that it is not* particularly where some prece- 
•dents have to be formed and suitable conventions established. You 
yourself Si the proper time will surely pay him that tribute for bis 
•devotion to duty towards your interests* often at the sacrifice of his own.** 



4 PRESIDENT'S SALARY BILL aSs 

(|Mi tlie 4TH MARCH when ttie 8Msi<m commenc«d at la o'clock the 
HoniA^ Sir G. fii. Chitnavia presiding Dr. Moonjea leader of tbe Swara 
Pbrty lo the Council, raised a very important point of order as to 
whether any work transacted before the election of the new president takes 
^ace Would be in ordtf . 

Dr. Moonje wanted to speak before the oath of allegiance was adminis* 
tered to three new members, but the Hon'bie Sir G. M. Chitnavis ruled that 
the oath will be first administered. After the oaths were administered, Dr. 
Moonje said that, according to the rules and standing orders, that day was the 
first day of the new session and as such the election of the president shoula 
lake place before any other business was transacted. 

Tbe Hon'bie Mr. B. P. Stand en. Leader of the House« opposed this point 
of order and said that the word ''until** means in any official document 
during the course of the day and that unless and until it was decided what 
salary tbe president will get, and whether he will be a whole time servant 
or not. it is not possible to know whether any one will accept the post of 
presidentship. 

Mr. Mitchei, Legal Secretary and Mr. R. R. Jayavant, Liberal Member, 
opposed vehemently tbe point of order raised by Dr. Moonjee and the 
Hon'bie President ruled that, in accordance with the interpretatiou given 
by tbe Legal Secretary business as fixed on the paper woutd staud. 

Question About Official Propaganda. 

After this several questions were put and answered, important 
being those concerning the sensational Government communtcation, pub- 
lished in several papers, including Ths Hindu of Madras, Forward 
and A. B. Patrika of C;<lcutta on 2nd May 1924, purporting to contain 
Government instructions issued to all Deputy Commissioners to fight out 
Swarajists' tactics throughout the Province. Mr. B. G. Kbaparde put 
several scathing supplementary questions in reply to which Mr. A. E. 
Nelson, Chief Secretaiy, tacitly admitted tbe truth of the said document 
and since tbe said communication was already published in several 
newspapers, Government did not propose to place the same document and 
its enclosures on the table. 

Lee Commission's Proposals. 

To another question Government gave out that an additional burden 
amounting to nearly four lakhs of Rupees would fall upon these Provinces 
•on account of the acceptance of the recommend tioos of the Lee Commissiou 
during the current year and that those charges will be met out of the 
revenues of the provinces. 

The President's Salary Bill. 

After interpellations were over the Hon'bie Mr, Standen introduced the 
Central Prdvinces President's Salary Bill and moved that the same be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. K. P. Vaidya, Swarajist, proposed an amendment suggesting 
that the said Bill be refen ed 10 a Select Committee consisting ol seven 
Swarajists and the Member in charge ol the original Bill on behalf of 
tbe Government. 

The President put Mr, Vaidya's amendment to vote which was carried 
by an overwhelming majority. _ 

The Hon’bie Mr. Standen, then presented the Central Provinces 
President's Salary Bill ai amended by Select Committee, making the Presi- 
dent a whole- time official and voting Rs. r»500 as his salary per month, 
Mr, R. R. Jayavant. Uberal, strongly protested against the wnstiinuon 
■ol tbe Select Committee made on that day and moved that since nttecn days 
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detr notice wai absolutely uecessary to consider the Select Committee^a 
report^ he moved that consideration ol the said report be postponed lor 
fifteen days. 

The Piesident ruled this ol^ection as out of order and put the Select 
Committee's report to vote which was carried by an overwhelming majority* 
The motion was pressed to a division and it was declared carried by 37 
votes against 4, all officials and nominated members remaining neutral. 

When the Bill was voted upon part by part Dr. Moonje, the Swarajist 
leader, moved an amendment that instead of Rs. 1,300 per mensem, 
the salary of the President be fixed at only ten thousand per year* 
The amendment was carried by a huge majority. Government members 
opposing it. but did not press the voting to a division. 

Mr. Tambe Elected President 

Mr. K. S. Naidu having withdrawn his nomination for the presidentship, 
there were only two candidates— Mr. S. B. Tambe, Swarsjisr and Mr. Sy^ 
Abdul Rahiman, Liberal. Mr. Tambe was elected president by 41 votes 
amidst Swarajist jubilation, his opponent Mr. Syed Abdul Rahiman getting 
only 20 votes. 

Swarajist Tributes to Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis 

After Mr. S. B. Tambe was elected President, the Hon'ble Mr. B. P. 
Standen spoke at great length eulogising Sir Gangadbar's great services 
rendered to the Council during bis tenure of office as President during the 
rather stormy days. After Mr. Standen had spoken. Doctor Moonjee made 
the following stirring speech which was very much appreciated throughout 
the House : — 

Dr. Moonjee said : I have great pleasure in giving expression to feel- 
ings of thankfulness for the kind and respectful words in which you have 
been pleased to describe the relation that has subsisted in this Council 
between yoursellf as Piesident and my party which is known as the party in 
opposition. Here 1 have no hesitation in pulling the deliberate opinion of 
myself and my party that you, as a politician, have always belonged to the 
school of thought essentially different in many respects from the school to 
which 1 and my party have the honour to belong, and though yourself and 
1 have often during nearly the last quarter of a century had occasions to 
range on opposite sides and measure swords on opposing battle fronts 
with varying succcsj, and now particularly, though you bad been appointed 
as President by the party known as Government, to whom we pledged to 
oppose and determined to oppose until that Government itself is so radically 
reformed as to be able to assimilate us in itself. 1 have no hesitation to 
say> and here 1 voice the opinion 1 belive not only of my own party, but 
that of the whole Housei that you have scrupulously held the scale even 
between those two mutually contending parties, the Government on the 
one band and the People’s party on the other band, on occasions when 
our interests were mutually contrary. We sincerely regret in having to 
part with you to-day. 1 assur<^ you that you are leaving behind pleasant 
memories of many a crisis, having been tied over by your pleasant manners, 
bound in common sense and tactful handling of essentially difficult situations, 
and above all by your deliberate and scrupulous care to be strictly impartial 
to all contending parties. 1 wish you long life and health and with a heavy 
heart 1 wish you liood-bye as my President in this Council.” 

The Hon’ble ^r G. M. Chitnavis then made a long speech and heartily 
thanked the several members for having helped him as President and then 
every member went to the dais and shook hands with Sir Gangadhar. 

Interpellations — Propaganda Against Swarajists 
Relating to Government's instructions to its officers to engage them* 
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aelvtf in propaganda against Swaiajiats, Hr. Ndaon replied dwt instructiooa 
^ereliioad to District Officers to explain to the people the effects of (he 
actioei of the Coancil in voting nominal salaries to the Ministers and refusing 
to vc^sopplies for schemes of developments in Transferred Departments. 

In reply to Mr. Gupta enquiring whether the various leaflets directed 
Against the Swarajists, issued from Nagpur without any signature and any 
mention of their source, were issued by the authority of the Government or 
by toeir permission, Mr. Nelson stat^ that the member’s question was 
vaguely worded and did not admit of a precise answer. But he might say 
that certain leaflets were issued by the publicity department to explain to 
the people the effects of the action of the Legislative Council in voting 
nominal salaries for the Ministers and in ref using to vote supplies and the 
total expenditure was Rs. 8,298 for printing paper and postage. 

On the 5TH MARCH the Council met under the presidentship of the 
Hon'ble Mr. S. B. Tambe, the newly elected President. At the outset the 
Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Stand en. Finance Member, handed over to the new 
President the letter of approval of His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, 
Governor, which was read out to the House. On behalf of the Council 
the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen welcomed the new President and expressed 
the hope that the Hon’ble Mr. Tambe* while maintaining the dignity of 
the House, will hold even the scales between the different contesting partiis 
.and would give due protection to the rights of minorities- 

Dr. Moonie on behalf of his party, heartily associated himself and his 
party with everything that fell from the lips of the Hon'ble Finance Member. 

The New President's Speech 

After these mutual tributes* the Hon'ble Mr. S. B. Tambe, in thanking 
the members for having elected him the President of the House, remarked ; 
** My predecessor in office referred to me in very ffattenog terms. 1 wish 
1 were deserving halt the praise bestowed on me. His Excellency the 
Governor, in his address, remarked that the work of a President was not so 
'easy as some thought it. i never under-estimated the responsibilities of 
that office, particularly (if chat office in this Province at this time, llicre 
are several political parties amongst the honourable members of this House 
And I happen to belong to a party which, though in the majority, is not in 
office for reasons which are known to you, and which 1 need not repeat* 
My task is not very enviable, l cannot cease to hold the political opinions 
of one shade or another. 1 shall try my best to forget that i belon* to any 
party during the period of holding this office. 

** 1 hope 1 shall not. be misunderstood it 1 say that the responsibility of 
the Hon'ble Members in this respect has increased as they have now for the 
ffrst time exercised the right of electing one of them to occupy the presi- 
dential chair." 

After expressing bis hope that the honourable Members, irrespective of 
their political opinions, would allow him to smoothly run the machinery of 
this House, the Hon'ble Mr. S. B Tambe concluded his opening speech. 

The Budget for 19 ZS- 26 . 

After a few interpellations the Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance 
^ Member, introduced the annual provincial Budget. 

He said the revised estimate for 1923-24 showed that the surplus of 
revenue over expenditure in the current year had been larger than expected 
which was largely due te\he fact that in consequence of the rejection of the 
budget last year* it became necessary to omit a number of items provided 
i6r new schemes and works in the Transferred Departments totalling about 
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II iaklit. The probable actuals lor 1924-25 are more lavoarble to the 
extmit of 15 lakhs tinder the Revenne heads and about 8 lakhs under debt 
heads, thus leaving the provincial balance at the end of this year at 23a 
lakhs, of which 113 lakhs will be in the Famine Insurance Fund and 119 
lakhs will be the free closing balance. The improvement under debt 
heads was mainly due to the failure of the Irrigation department to sprad 
its allotments. The improvement in revenue was mainly under the Excise, 
but from this must not be assumed, said Mr. Standen, that the quantity 
of liquor consumed has increased. 

Turning to the budget for 1925-26, the revenue is estimated at about 
557 lakhs and expenditure chargeable to the revenne at 567 lakhs, under 
capita) and debt heads including a loan of 15 lakhs from the Government 
of India. About 77 lakhs receipts are expected. The amount allotted to 
the Reserve departments will be 446 lakhs and that to the Transferred 
departments 20X lakhs. 

Mr. Standen said that the voted expenditure has increased by 17 per 
cent, since 1921*22 and non-voted by only one per cent and that since the 
Reforms were inaugurated, expenditure * has been increasing on the voted 
and Transferred items at a much greater rate than on non voted and 
Reserved subjects. On the expenditure side the pay of the AlMndia 
services including a lump provision of 4 and half lakhs in connection with the 
Lee Commission's recommendations will total about 30 lakhs. It is estimated 
that at the close of the year the total balance will stand at 2x8 laks, of 
which 153 lakhs will be in the Famine Insurance Fund and 63 lakhs will be 
the free balance. 

The Finance Member concluded : — " I am sure one thought cannot be 
absent from the mind of the Hon'ble members at this moment. It was a 
complaint of those who see in Dyarchy an instrument for the attainment of 
full responsible government that for lack of funds the Ministers bad not a 
fair opportunity of demonstrating the fitness of the country for representa- 
tive Government in the Transferred departments. If financial stringency 
has in this province prejudiced the success of Dyarchy it must be admitted 
that this hindrance will be withdrawn in the coming year. With the 34 
lakhs provided for new expenditure in the Transferred departments the 
Ministers will have scope for development of a progressive policy and may 
expect to identify themselves and their party with important projects which 
will direct and stimulate intellectual and material progress." 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Y. M. Kal, Swarajist initiated the dis- 
cussion on the Budget and accused Government for not preparing 
this year’s Budget in accordance with the recommendations of the Retrench- 
ment Committee. Alter him came Mr. R. M. Desbmuk, another Swarajist, 
who delivered the most lorcible speech calling in question Government's 
policy in holding divisional and district durbars which, according to the 
speaker, were simply a stupid farce and the money spent in enacting these 
useless farces was simply wasted and Government had no justification 
whatever to incur such a large expenditure. 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen rose to object to this direct re* 
flexion on Governmeit, but Mr. Deshmukh with double force and 
emphasis reiterated his full conviction that such durbars were nothing more » 
than stupid farce. He strongly deprecated the attempts made by the 
Hon'ble Home Member to iutluence electorates^ by undei taking extensive 
tours in the Province. 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen again wanted to correct the speaker 
on the analogy of England where Ministers' duty also consisted in going 
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•boaitte oountry ddlverlng lectares* to which Mr. Oeihmakh cnphttlctlly 
tiiat conditioiis which existed ui a setf-govenimg couatry like 
Boglihd had absoloMy no bearing on the Indian sitoation. Mr. Dethmnkh 
then Vividly showed how daring the last year, when the present Connell 
was not fnnetioning and when Government officers were free masters to do 
anything and everything they liked» the Province had not made any progress 
and all solicitude which Government attempted to show was mere mockery. 
The speaker sarcastically accused Government of evasive tactics whi^ 
they displayed while replying to questions put by Councillois and if 
snch tactics were followed outside the Council almost every kind of enquiry 
made with a view to elicit information would be quite inefiective and the 
reply thus given would fall under the stereotyped category generally followed 
by official members. 

Sir M. V. Joshi's Defence 

On the 7TH MARCH, in the course of a vehement speech lasting 
over half an hour, the Hon’ble Sir M. V. Joshi, Home Member, answered to 
the general criticism levelled by several members against the Government. 
Sir M. V, Joshi in the course of bis speech said : 

*'With a view to utilise the services of all people in accordance with the 
resolution of the Council passed for disposing of criminal cases the Govern- 
ment had increased the number of Honorary Magistrates. We are charged 
with some ulterior motive in doing this, and it is said they were appointed 
with a view to carry on propaganda against the Swarajists’*. 

Mr. Kane questioned as to when the said resolution was passed and 
the Home Member was much puzzled and had to coirect himself that it 
was not a resolution but a recommendation of the Judicial Committee 
appointed by the Government. 

Mr. Kolhe questioned if there was no limit for fixing the number of 
such magistrates to which Sir Joshi answered the Government increased the 
number whenever they deemed it necessary. 

Another member from Berar interrupted the Home Member who had 
to admit that some of the Magistrates were not even literate. He however 
added that illiteracy was not a disqualification. To this Mr. Khaparde 
retorted that Magistracy was a business of law and not of common sense. 

The Home Member was silent to a question put by Mr. R. S. Shukla 
as to whether it is open for the Magistrates to get their judgments written 
by others. 

Propaganda Against the Swarajists. 

As regards his own tour as Home Member, Sir Joshi said that though 
members were perfectly right to refer to tbe tour expenses, he wanted to 
inform the House that no Member of the Government, high or low, bad 
acted beyond the actual executive instructions of the Government of India. 
The position created in this Council was abnormal and also exceptional, for 
reasons best known to the members themselves. The Government thought 
It proper to take up the matter, not with the idea of carrying on propaganda 
against any particular party, but to lay bare the actual efiect of throwing 
away the whole budget. The electorates were raw people, having no 
political consciousness and the Government thought it its duty to educate 
these electorates. The Home Member admitted that the grave issues 
^ present before the C. P. Government cannot be understood by the ordinary* 
electorate. Proceeding he said : 

*• When the Government found that neither Swarajists nor any other 
organised party went to •the electorate to explain the actual position the 
Government took upon itself this work and had asked i^ officials to place 
facts before them. When 1 had my tours and lectures in Berar I had made 
it quite dear at the meetings that the Government did not want to fetter 

37 
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the Elactoxate in ^eir choice oi eelecting agents, hot all that they wanted 
waa that the electomte shoold understand and realise the position created 
by their agents, which it was for them to approve or disapprove*'. 

At this stage Mr. Gupta, Swarajist, elicited an answer from the Homo 
Member that he toured in Berar only and if occasion arose he would tour in 
C, P. also. 

The Home Member continued: — ** 1 waa not stating my views as a mem- 
ber oi the Liberal PArty m the meetings addressed, but on behalf of the 
Government*'. 

Mr, Rao questioned : ** Is there no other Indian Govemmeut servant 
in the rest of India who. either as a representative of the Government of 
India or of the Provincial Government, thought it his duty to explain to 
the people the so-called evil effects of Swarajists* tactics and taken 
measures to avert the same?'* 

Sir Joshi answered : " if theie was one, it was a sad thing. Every true 
Government servant, and more so if he be an Indian, when he sees the 
existence of the Government in danger has a right to adopt a policy to avert 
such catastrophe.** 

Mr. Rao again asked whether the policy pursued by the Centra) Pro- 
vinces Government was or was not a departure from the policy adopted 
either by the Government of India or other Provincial Governments. 

Sir Joshi : 1 dou*t know what policy is followed by these Goverments but 
the policy pursued by our Government had the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. Rao again questioned ; Is it not a fact that either the Government 
of India or other Provincial Governments, especially the Bengal Government, 
wherein Swarajists have practically achieved the same results as in C. P., 
has not thought it fit to carry on a similar propaganda against the 
Swarajists ** 

The Pteaident . The Home Member has replied to the question. 

Sir Joshi concluded thus : — The situation created by the dominant 
party in this House made the Government to take up this propaganda woik 
and this was the reason why the Government issued leaflets and pamphlets. 
1 once more repeat that this propaganda was not directed against any 
party as such, but the Government was bound and 1 agree with the Govern- 
ment view, that it waa necessary to place facts and explain the situation 
before the public. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

On the isTH MARCH the Couucil met to vote on demands for grants. 
The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, then moved, on 
behalf oi Government, several demands for grants. 

Mr. Y. M. Kale, proposed a motion for reduction for Rs. 24,000 and 
odd under the land revenue demand lor twenty-six lakhs. Ihis was 
defeated by 8 votes against 26, all Swarajist members from C. P. 
Marathi and Hindi Provinces having remained neutral. 

Another cut amounting to Rs. 75,190 under Land Revenue, proposed 
by Mr. B. G. Khaparde was put to the vote and carried by 39 votes against 
22, Swarajists belonging to the three groups solidly voting for Mr. 
Khaparde's amendment. 

On the X3TH MARCH the Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, 
moved that the demand under the head Land Revenue as reduced by 
the Council at yesterday's meeting be assented to and the motion was 
carried 30 votes to 27. 

The Finance Member then announced that at the conclusion of yester- 
day's proceedings the Governor invited Dr, Moonjee and Mr. Kaghavendra 
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HadII mo Mm And discuss with him the existing situation. His Bxcelleocv 
also Meed the Hon. B«r. Tambe to be present. In course of the convenatioiii 
It beMne dear that Dr. Moonje and his section were opposed to the forma- 
of ahy Ministry ; whilst Mr. Rao and his section did not desire to form one 
without the support of Dr. Moonje and his section. In order to get at the 
sense pi the Council with regard to having a Ministry at all it was agreed that 
as soon as the Land Revenue demand had been disposed of the President 
should be asked to take the vote for the Ministers' salaries. If the Council 
decided that Ministers should be appointed, His Excellency undertook to 
endeavour to form a Ministry from any party or group of parties able to 
concede a majority in the Council. 

Several members requested an adjournment till 3 p.m. and the President 
granted their request. 

Ministers’ Salaries Refused 

Amidst lively scenes and acute tension prevailing throughout, the 
Council reassembled at exactly 3 p m. to discuss once for all the much vexed 
question regarding the Ministers* shades which were fixed on behalf of the 
Government at Rs. 3,000 per month each, plus travelling allowance amount- 
ing to Rs. 3,000 annually. 

Mr. Sita Charan DUBE Liberal, raised a point of order that Ministers* 
salaries should be in accordance with rules and standing orders which provide 
that those salaries should be equal to those which were paid to the Executive 
Councillors ot the Provincial Satraps. On behalf of the Government the 
Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, changed his original motion 
and put the Ministers* salary at Rs. 4,000 per month each. 

Mr. K. P. VAIDYA, Swarajist, who had moved last year the 
motion fixing the Ministers* salaries at Rs. 2 annually, moved the same 
motion reducing Ministers* salaries to Rs. 2. The mover in the course of 
his speech said: — 

** As there has been no change in the political situation during the last 
year, since the time the Budget was thrown out, and particularly as the 
Muddiman Committee's Report is not only disappointing and unsatisfactory, 
but in some respects positively retrograde, i see no reason why we should 
vote for the salari. s of Ministeis." The mover then moved his amendment 
formally. 

Mr. Salpekar from Chindwara and Mr. G. S. Gupta, both Swarajists, 
supported Mr. Vaidya's amendment with stirring speeches making out a 
strong case against the dyarchical form of Government, whose death-knell 
was already wrung last year, and whose funeral was solemny performed 
recently by the publication of the Reforms Enquiry Committee's Report. 

The Hon. Sir Moropant JOSHI in a vehement speech stated that the 
placing of the motion of Ministers* salaries for the consideration of this House 
on that day was with a view to ascertain the sense of the House, whether 
the House was in a mood to carry on the administration of the Transferred 
subjects. The Home Member thought that the Swarajists were too much 
eager to press questions and also several resolutions before the dyarchical 
form of Government which they wanted to put an end to. Sir Joshi said that 
Swarajists who wished to kill Dyarchy should not have fought out their 
battles on the floor of this legislature. The fact that there are clear cut- 
divisions in the Swarajists conclusively proved that there was now a real 
change of front, so far as the Swaraj ya Party's policy was concerned. 

The Home Member t]ien attempted to bring home to the House the evil 
efiects due to the absence of any Ministers last year and concluded his 
Speech with an appeal to realise those effects and duly weigh them and 
adjust themselves to the changing circumstances and varying environment. 
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Dr. KHARE uother Swarajist* In rising to snpport Mr. Vaidya*a 
notioii said : *Mt is a known fact all over India that onr party, the Swarajya 
Party* came to this House with a fixed political purpose. They did not come 
here to work the Reforms but to wreck them. This is known all the world 
over. Well, they succeeded in the Central Provinces as well as in Bengal to 
some extent. The result was that Dyarchy was killed or. if not actually killed 
it was almost in a state of suspended animation (laughter). Seeing this fact, 
the bureaucracy m their wise mind thought that unless they revived it it was 
of no use. Therefore* to revive it from that corpse-like condition or that 
of suspended animation, they appointed a committee of Doctors* commonly 
known as the Muddiman Cpmmittee. The Doctors themselves differed and 
presented their separate reports, the Majority and the Minority Reports* 
and the result is that the patient is suffering. Now. Sir. before the Muddi- 
snan Committee every body of importance or consequence who gave any 
evidence has clearly and emphatically condemned the system of Dyarcbical 
Government. The Minority Report favours Provincial Autonomy with some 
reservations and the Majority Report is not only unsatisfactory* but it is 
retrograde and 1 think it is a great camouflage. 

Now* Sir* is it open to any member of our party to consent or to be a 
willing party in this bureaucratic attempt to revive Dyarchy ? Only re- 
cently* only to-day* what has Mr. Sastry said about the Muddiman Report. 
He says that* even they* the Mahomedans and the Moderates* have got no 
case for confidence in the Government. Every Party in the country* the 
Non-Brahmins* the Swarajists* Liberals and Independents* they all condemn 
it. Nobody wants it. 1 cannot realise the position in which anybody says 
** we do not want Dyarchy " and votes for the salaries of the Ministers. 
It is simply inconsistent. Some allegations have been made of defections 
from our party. Ihere may have been or there may not have been 
defections from our party. Propaganda work was done in Berar. Perhaps 
1 do not know* my Berar friends may have been victimized by it* but 1 
warn my Iriends here not to be victimized by such propaganda made here in 
this House. We certainly did not come here to reap the benefits of the 
Reform, We came here with a clear political mission. Well* Sir. this 
question of Ministers* salary is placed before us in this budget in the shape 
of a bucket of water. This bucket of water is placed before the horse 
and 1 leave it to the good sense of the horse with the full confidence that 
he knows whether to drink the water or to kick the groom.*' 

Mr. B. G. KHAPARDE next addressed the House and all eyes turned 
towaids the speaker with curiosity. Mr. Khaparde emphatically contradicted 
the statement that the Hon'ble Sir Moropant Jushi’s propagandist tour 
in Berar had changed the angle of vision of Berar Swarajists* but on 
the other band the Home Member's tour bad only brought about additional 
strength and sodidarity in the Swarajya Party. Mr. Khaparde thought 
that Dyarchy in all its tempting colours stood condemned to-day as ever 
before. As regards the way in which his friends from Berar would vote 
on the present motion for reduction, the speaker very guardedly suggested 
that his colleagues would keep their minds perfectly open. 

The Hon. Mr. SIANDEN replying to the debate said that it was the 
wish of His Excellency the Governor which he was authorised to communi- 
cate that* in case reasonable salaries were voted* His Excellency would 
undertake to form the Ministry from amongst those who His Excellency 
thought would command the confidence of the House. 

The Hon. President then put the motion to vote and declared it carried. 
Dr. Khare claimed a division which was granted. The motion was carried 
by 37 votes against 28 amidst great jubillation among the Swarajists. ‘ 
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ol^^^d 14TH BiARCH« after iaterpeUatioiui were over. Dr. Moonje 
moved tte adjonmmeot of the House to discuss the Reforms Enqui^ 
CommltlM report, and as the House granted leave* the Presideot announced 
that file motion would be taken op at 4 o'clock, if His Excellency the 
Governor permitted it. 

The Council then proceeded with voting of demands. Demands under 
the heads 'Stamp and Forest * both reserved, *' Registration." transferred* 
** Irrigation works " reserved, were voted without any division, 

Mr. Khaparde moved a reduction of rupees five hundred under '* Tra- 
velliog allowances.** He said that he moved this reduction as a vote of 
censure on the Government carrying on propaganda against the Swarajists. 

Dr. Moonje and Mr. Raghavendra I^o supported Mr. Khaparde's 
amendment* and explained that they moat insist on reduction, as they 
objected to paid servants of the Crown carrying on propaganda againt the 
constitutionally constituted predominant party in the Legislature. It was 
not on any personal ground against the Hon'ble Sir M. V. Joshi, that they 
did so. but they wished to stop this bad system, which contributed to 
indiscipline among Government servants. 

The motion for reduction was put to vote, and declared carried by 
36 to 23 votes. 

Mr. G. M. Kale next proposed a reduction of Rs, 4,600 under 
Civil Secretariat,** ** special pay of Under*Secretaries,'* The motion was 
put to vote and declared lost, seven to twenty-four votes. 

There was another motion to reduce by Rs. 16, boo. the demand 
under the head " Commissioners ** relating to Commissioners* establishments. 
In spite of Government opposition the motion was carried without division. 

Muddiman Report G>ndemned. 

The Council re-assembling after lunch at 4 p. m., Doctor MOONJE, 
moved his motion for the adjournment to consider the Muddiman Enquiry 
Committee's Report. He said : — 

The publication of this monumental document is bound to affect the 
vital interests of the people of India* This report is absolutely disappoint- 
ing, most inadequate and in some important respects definitely retrograde. 
If looked purely from the constitutional point of view, the soul of the Reform 
Act consisted in two important halves, one concerning the Governor's 
powers, and the other regarding the powers' of Ministers. So far as 1 have 
been able to go through this report 1 may at once say that the very soul of 
the Government of India Act*8 constitutional position has been set at naught 
and the Governor has been still retained in all the true colours of a Bureau- 
cratic hard master. The powers of the Ministers, according to the report, 
have been vitally curtailed. The expressions used in the report regarding 
the Minister's relations with the interests and classes are too vague and wide 
and will cover almost everything we can dream of. 

" On general review the report is almost an attempt to see the interests 
of the Services safe-guarded. An example of the fine discipline which our 
rulers aim at will be found in the way in which mere secretaries working 
under the Ministers should catch the ears of the Provincial Satraps behind 
the back of the Ministers, their real masters, it is the privilege of the 
people to choose their own Ministers and to do away with this most 
important right is to kill the very soul of the Reform Act. The committee 
has miserably failed to provide any remedy regarding the responsibility of 
Ministers* Hence it was that we Swarajists in the C. P. have deemed it 
our solemn doty to exescise our rights in voting our own salary to the 
Ministers with a view to compel the Government to satisfy our legitimate 
dhmands and aspirations. When the real atmosphere of co-operation was 
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created then alone we would take care to maintain the dignity of iiittietete 
by voting a reasonable salary. Until then we will certainly vote only . 
rupees two and not a pie more/' 

After this stirring speech Mr. Joshi» Mr. Chhedilal. Mr. Sitacharam 
Dube« Mr. S. M. Chitnavis. ex-Minister to the C. P. Government and 
Doctor Khare delivered splendid speeches in condemning in no mistaken 
terms the most retrograde report of the Enquiry Committee. The speech 
of Mr. S. M« Chitnavia was much appreciated, especially when he condemned 
Dyarchy in the clearest possible terms. 

After an hour's discussion the Honourable Mr. B. P Standen. on behalf 
of the Government, stated that the attitude of officials will be absolutely 
neutral and that they will not take any active part in the debate and will 
simply watch with interest the trend of the debate that was going on and 
would be prepared to give their view when called upon to do so by the 
' highest authorities who were alone responsible for appointiojg this Committee 
of Enquiry. 

After few more speeches the motion was put to vote and carried un- 
animously. 


Narshingpur Mal-administration. 

On the i 8 th MARCH the Council met in the Council chamber at 12 
noon* the Hon'ble Mr. S. B. Tambe presiding. The visitors* galleries were 
rather crowded in view of several non-officiai resolutions, including one 
regarding the long-standing rule of alleged terrorism of Mr. Bourne. 
Deputy Commissioner. Narasinghpur. Mr. Ravishankar SHUKLA Sawarajist 
member from Raipur, in place of Mr. Chandra Gopal Mishra who was absent 
moved the following resolution : 

**This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that as Mr. 
Bourne’s administration of Nara^ingpur Distict has been unsatisfactory, 
he should no longer be kept in charge of the executive administration of 
the district"* 

While moving this important resolution Mr. Shukla referred to several 
constitutional attempts made by the people of Narasingpur to expose in 
glaring colours the innumerable acts of high-handedness, terrorism and 
virulent campaign against the Congress and Swaraj party movements 
launched upon by Mr. Bourne and his minions. Mr. Shukla narrated to the 
House vividly ^e difEerent mischievous and most questionable methods 
resorted to by Mr. Bourne to launch upon an open campaign against the 
non-co-operation movement. Mr. Shukla proved with the help of figures and 
facts and also documentary evidence how Mr. Bourne published a paper 
Narasinha '* to fight out hwarajists at the time of the last Council elec- 
tions. He also published the most poisonous anonymous articles all directed 
against the Congress and the Swaraj ya Party activities. The recent darbars 
held at Gadarawada and other places in bis jurisdiction in which Mr. Bourne 
moved from place to place like a great Moghul autocrat on backs of lordly 
elephants, the huge subscriptions collected and wasted in parties and 
dancing concerts, the incentives given to terrorising and looting of the 
people, constant persecution of leading non -co-operators including those 
like Mr. Maneklal Kocheri. pleaders and others* all these things, the 
speaker stated, had made Mr. Bourne’s administration the blackest spot 
in the whole of British India and the sooner this mal-administration was « 
put a stop to the better it would be for people of Narasingpur who were 
simply ground down under the iron hands of Mr. Bourne. 

Mr. G. S. GUPTA in supporting the resoAition stated that it was ' 
the supreme prerogative of this Council to bring to light several acto 
of zooloom by Mr. J&ume and urge the Government to remove such an 
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•otoe^ of Hit Majesty the King Emperor, from the Exeeuttve 

Adml4iifaration of a distnct where the iron hand was hangins heavily over 
the he^ees people. 

DAXJlrfATSINGH, AAcmher from Narasingpor and against whom Mr 
Boorne had carried a persiatent campaign of vilification, and despite which he 
was returned at the head of poll daring the Council elecUon, narrated concrete 
instances showing beyond the shadow of doubt, several acts oi high-handed- 
ness of Mr. Bonrnee 

The Honorable Sir Moropant JOSHl, Home Member, defended 
Bir. Bourne's district administration and his regime as a settlement officer 
with a very passionate speech: In the course of his speech the Home 
Member admitted the authenticity of Mr. Bourne’s vanity, which 
was not quite sufficient justification for Mr. Bourne's severe impeachment 
at the hand of the House and appealed to them to discuss the resolu- 
tion on its nserits, and not prompted with any hostile attitude. Sir 
Moropant Joshi was heckled with several questions from Swarajists member 
during his speech. 

Mr. KHAPARDE made a very spirited speech in supporting Mr. Sbukla's 
rewlution. In the course of his speech he proved to the hilt how public 
opinion, expressed in most unambiguous terms on vital questions like 
Rowlatt Act and other black measures, was actually fiouted by the 
Government, who supposed themselves to be the so-called custodians 
of Law and Order, and how long-standing were the grievances regarding 
several acts of terrorism of Mr. Bourne, which the Government had utterly 
failed to remove. Mr. Khaparde pertinently asked ** Could not all C.l.D’s. 
paraphernalia or other agents of the Government give even an inkling 
into the whole melodrama of which Mr. Bourne had so long acted as the 
chief moving hero ? He urged the Home Member to defend Mr. Bourne not 
as an advocate of Law, but as a member of the Government. 

Doctor KHARE, while supporting the resolution thought that all 
Government officials and espeaally District Officers like Mr. Bourne should 
be above suspicion. The fact that the Government still persists in 
retaining Mr. Bourne as Deputy Commissioner was simply to spite the 
people's wishes and if Mr. Bourne had been an Indian he would have seen 
his worst days long ago. 

Mr. Raghavendra RAO made a very vehement speech in the course of 
which he proved with concrete instances how Mr, Bourne observed in its 
very breach the well- understood maxims of morality and good Government. 
Mr. Bourne as Sub-Divisional Officer at Khamgaon even went to the 
length of insulting a leading member of the Nagpur Bar, Mr. M. V. 
Abhyankar, M. L. A., (Swarajist) and had to apologise to him subsequently, 
Mr. Rao then tracea Mr. Bourne's adminisuative history, and showed how 
Mr. Bourne’s administiation of Narshingpur has actually brought the British 
administration and also the Civil Service throughout India into ridicule. Mr. 
Rao regretted that Sir Frank Sly, ex- Satrap oi the Province should have 
fuled to tackle with the Narsinghpur question with adequate tact. H. E. 
Sir Montague Butler had sought the co-operation oi this House in his address 
to the Council and if His Excellency was really sincere and honest in his 
moves for co-operation, this question of Narsinghpur administration was 
Mmply a touchstone and the speaker would watch with keen interests to 
what His Excellency would do in the matter. When it is the policy of the 
Government to send honourable Indians to jail on a mere suspicion, such as 
the Chief Executive OfiBcer of the Calcutta Corporation, it was of no use to 
place any judicial evidence before the Government who would never be 
prepared to be convinced* if Sir Montagu Butler was really wanting to do 
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justice and nothing but justice to the people of Narslnghpar, he dionU 
icnniediately remove Mn Bourne from Narsinghpor administration. 

Doctor MOONJEE, in the course of his speech, called in question the very 
propriety of retaining Mr. Bourne as the head of the Narsingbpur District 
after such well based calumnies ajgainst his administration, which was 
carried more by zeal than by discretion. Doctor Moonjee asked why was 
there not a complaint against any other Deputy Commissioner except Mr. 
Bourne. He fervently appealed to all his Swarajist and other iiiends to 
vote over the resolution purely from the merits of the case and put a 
straight question to the Government members on the opposite benches if 
they could agree to institute a Committee of Enquiry to go into Mr. Bourne's 
administration, if they were unable to accept this suggestion on behalf of 
his party he would at least expect to get a straight answer to his another 
straight question as to whether the Government would transfer Mr. Bourne 
to Nagpur or to Bilaspur where his friend, Mr. Raghavendra Rao, would 
take proper care of him. Dr. Moonjee wanted an answer from the Govern- 
ment then and there and after requesting his friends not to speak on the 
resolution before getting some definite ' answer to his questions put, he 
demanded the closure of the debate. 

The Hon'ble Sir M. V. Joshi, Home Member, stated that the questions 
put by Dr. Moonjee could not be answered unless and until the Governor- 
in-Council considered the whole question and as such he was not prepared to 
meet with the wishes of Dr. Moonjee. 

Doctor Moonjee asked if the Home Member would agree to postpone 
taking of the votes on the resolution till to-morrow during which interval 
the Governor-in-Council may consider this question. 

The Hon'ble Sir Joshi expressed his inability to do so and wanted to 
dispose of the question at once. 

When these reasonable suggestions were not at all paid any heed to, the 
original resolution was put to vote and was declared carried by 37 votes 
against 14, even the nominated members having solidly voted in favour of 
the resolution and thus effecting a most crushing defeat on the Government. 

Other Resolutions. 

Mr. Y. M. Kale moved his resolution recommending that instruc- 
tions be Issued to all the Deputy Commissioners that they should take active 
steps to encourage the establishment of Village Panebayats under Act V. of 
1920 and should render all help to non-officials working in this direction. 
After some discussion the resolution was carried without any division. 

Thakur Chedilal moved the third resolution recommending to 
H. £. the Governor-in-Council to appoint a Committee to enquire into the 
allegations of maladministration and report within thirty days and narrated 
in a fine speech what peculiar circumstances have driven the mover to urge 
this resolution for consideration of the House. After Thakur Chedilal's most 
comphemsive speech, the Council was adjourned at 6-10 till next day. 

On the xqTH MARCH the Council meeting Thakur Chandilal 
moved a resolution for the appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
allegations of maladministration in the district of Bilaspur and quoted 
several instances of alleged maladministration. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao 
supported the resolution and quoted also several such instances. 

Mr. E. £• Nelson. Chief becretary* said that the Government entirely 
dissociated itself from any vote of censure that may be involved in the 
administration of the present Deputy Commissioner who is an Indian with 
an unblemished record of 30 years* service. Government refused to throw 
its servants to the wolves on the slightest sign of popular clamour. 
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The Home Member and the Hoii*ble Mr. Standeo eald that no eaie haa 
been made ont for the appointment of a committee. After some more 
speechei* the Hon'ble Sir M. B. Joshi gave an assurance that the local 
Government was anxious to get information and may make enquiries and it 
was their bounden duty to do so and he hoped that in view of his assurance 
the mover would withdraw his resolution. 

Thakur Chandilal then withdrew his resolution. 

The Council then discussed other non-official resolutions. A resolution 
was passed asking the C^vemment to constitute the Amraoti Camp 
Municipality into an elective body. There was a discussion on resolutions 
relating to revision of settlements in Malkapur and Khamgaon taluks 
In Berar. 

Students* Shooting Clubs 

On the 2 oTH MARCH, Dr. Moonjee moved hts resolution recommending 
th? composition of a non-official committee of elected members of the Council 
to frame proposals for facilitating the establishment of shooting clubs, 
particularly in connection with High Schools and Colleges. In the course 
of his speech Doctor Moonjee said that young men of India must be 
prepared to shoulder up the responsibility of National defence. The 
speaker accused the Government of racial bias when he offered to pro- 
vide for fifty thousand recruits at the time of the last European warfare. 

Mr. Dharmadbikari while supporting the resolution thought that 
without national defence self-rule would be a myth and there was a fine 
material in India to constitute national army. Mr. G. R. Joshi also sup- 
ported the resolution with a good speech. 

Mr. S. M. ChitnaviSf ex-Minister to the C. P. Government strongly 
supported the resolution making out a strong case in favour of giving 
immediate effect to the recommendations contained in Doctor Moonjee's 
resolution. Mr. Chitnavis thought that public life in tbe country ought to 
be a mirror of the educatioo, but that mirror at time.*) did not reflect tbe 
highest ideal. A civic sense of responsibility must be also engendered among 
young men along with the formation of character, which was very much 
neglected. 

The Hon'ble Sir M. V. Joshi while opposing Doctor Moonjee's resolu- 
tion requested tbe mover not to press his resolution till the next session of 
the Council which the Home Member said would meet in July next and by 
which time the local Government will be in a better position to chalk out 
its definite policy in accordance with instructions from the Government of 
India which were anxiously awaited. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried without division. 

Mr. Thakur's resolution asking the Government to compulsorily 
establish municipalities in tahsil towns and towns having more than five 
thousand population was acceeded to on behalf of the Government by Mr. 
Mathais, Finance Secretary. 

After one more resolution was carried without division the Hon. Pre- 
sident prorogued the Council in accordance with instructions received from 
H. B. the Governor. 
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Govenor^s Certification 

Sir Montagu Butler, Oovernor of the Central Provinoes, restored 
a nuinber of demands which were rejected by the Central Prorinoes 
Legislative Council. 

In the March session of 1925 demands totalling Bs. 5,28,97,353 
were presented to the Legislative Council. These demands were met sub- 
ject to reductions amounting in all to Bs. 12,02,633. Some of these 
reductions related to " particular items considered in themselves un- 
necessary. Others were made, not so much with a view to effecting 
economies, as to indicate to the Government that the Council desired 
a change of policy. In many legislative bodies it has been found con- 
venient, when reductions of the latter kind are made," to reduce only 
a token sum and not the whole grant, and it would have saved His 
Excellency the Governor from having to exercise his .powers under 
Section 72-D of the Government of India Act if that procedure had 
been followed by his Legislative Council. As it is,, he has been obliged 
to certify certain items in order to keep going the machinery of the 
administration. In such cases, however, out of deference to the views 
of the Legislative Council he has certified the demands, less a token 
sum so as to leave on record the fact that his Government has taken 
note of the opinion given, and as an assurance that the matter will 
be looked into further. 
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Lord Olivier’s Articles on India 

ThB following are the four articles referred to before which Lord 
Olivier contributed to the columns otthe Statespnan. 

No. I. 

Labour’s Policy 

1 am asked to communicate to *7%e Statesman' my views on certain points 
just now of particular interest in Indian pabHc affairs. 

First, vrhAt has been the attitude of the late Liabour Government towards 
the constitutional difficulties ? 

Very clear declarations as to that attitude were made by Mr. MacDonald 
Mr. Richards and myself on public occasions. If, however, the character o# 
our policy has been obscured for, public opinion in India to anything approach- 
ing the degree in which it has been travestied and misrepresented in some 
leading newspapers in this country, it is no wonder that a clear under- 
standing should be still to seek. The line which has been consistently 
taken by the Conservative Press for the purpose of discrediting the Swara- 
jist Party, discouraging the advocates of the democratization of Indian Govern- 
ment, and incidentally disparaging Labour Government, is no doubt accountable 
for what the Statesman has described as the "'splemn nonsense*’ talked by Mr. 
Baldwin in the speech in which he opened his election campaign, imputing 
responsibility to Labour policy for recent outbreaks of religious faction fighting 
between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

laboob’s aim. 

I feel quite sure that if Mr. Baldwin had been cross-examined as to wliat 
he meant by the “nerveless and vacillating policy” of the Labour Government 
in regard to India, he could have given no explanation, having any relevance 
to ffie facts, of what the vacillations of that policy, pursued in absolute harmony 
with the Viceroy, had actually been. That phrase was doubtless culled bodily 
from one of his own Party journals by those who gave him the notes for his 
speech. One special correspondent of one, of those journals, I remember, 
attributed with si miliar sapience the Akali campaign in the , Punjab to my 
repetition of an obvious political truism as to the anti-democratic^ character of 
communal representative institutions. (I see that Sir M. Hailey lias just been 
expressing the same pernicious doctrine). 

My late ministerial colleagues and I myself have consistently sought to 
Insist in the development in India of democratic self-governing political institu- 
tions, b uil din g on the foundations and with the scaffolding of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms ; to work with the Government of India towards the pur- 
pose of which all politically-minded Indian reformers, whether they call them- 
selves Swarajists, Independents or Moderates, appear to us unanimous in aiming; 
that is , to say, the establishment of a self-governing Indian Dominion withm 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

, I say “politically-minded,” because, whether wisely or mistakenly, those 
who have, desired to advance this development have worked on lines presenbed 
by the belief that for large and complex Stotes, and such as, those which must 
^mpose any future fderation of India, the elective Parliamentary political 
form is Ae best practicable working machinery. . We do not believe that an 
Inman Dominion can be governed by the British Parliament, or by a, Secretary 
of State for India in Council, or by a steel frame of selected, British super- 
men eternally guaranteed against being controlled by Indian Ministers, Indian 
Heads of departments, or^ndian Legislatures, or by a Fascism representing a 
.limited learned or intellecrual or military or propertied class, or by the dis- 
®olution of ceniralized institutions and toe adoption of a scheme of society in 
which Government is not organised into any hmher complex th^ the 
community. We ascribe no divinity or Bpiritual unction to toe elective Parlia- 
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mentftry form witli a wide franchise, but we know of no better mwi of 
political libertsr* 

SWABAJIBT XAinFESTO. 

When we came into office we found that the strongest organized Indian 
political par^ aimina at this common end had refnsed, and was refusing, to 
nave anv deaungs with the scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution as 
a workable apparatus. They had, indeed, moved from non-co-operative Council- 
abstention to obstructionist Council-entry. The Swarajist manifesto for last 
autumn’s election campaign went, however, much further than this, and in our 
opinion quite unjustly, if not without some elements of excuse^ asserted that 
the whole scheme of me Montagu-Chelmsford reforms was a dishonest sham, 
designed to maintain the economic exploitation of India by Britain, and to 
keep the Indian nation in subserviency to British control. How could anyone 
who knew anything of Mr. Montagu or Lord Chelmsford pretend to believe 
such a representation ? That manifesto was, in my opinion, not only inept in 
its programme of political tactics, but, in the character of its premises, an untrue, 
misleading and poisonous document. Not more untrue, misleading and mis- 
chievous, no doubt, than are the political manifestoes of party politicians con- 
stantly in all countries, and not least in Britain, but, if it were to be judged as 
an expression of the beliefs of serious minded and rational leading ^dian 
politicians, discreditable to their temper, their intelligence and their political saga- 
city. There was, as I have said, some excuse for it. The irritation which 

S ted it was, in a great degree, explicable and natural, but it was not a 
)Bto which some of the highly intelligent men who endorsed it could 
possibly have believed to have been a sound presentation of political fact ; 
any more than intelligent Conservative statesmen in the recent British gene^ 
election could possibly have believed a good deal of their Party pamphle- 
teering. 

MOXTFOBD CONSTITUTION. 

Whatever opinion, however, the Labour Government might have of tlie 
Swarajist manifesto, the fact remains that the Swarajists, and not only the 
Swarajists but practically most of the Independents or Moderates, impugned the 
suitability, even as a transitional form, of the'*Montford” Constitution ; and anyone 
who had, as I had, the opportunity of talking to liberal-minded and friendly 
critics, disposed to make the best of that Constitution, could hardly fail to 
recognise that there are essential difficulties in its practical working, and that 
it has worked with least friction where its formal provisions have been least 
rigidly adhered to. 

We could not. merely on the faith of its general repudiation by the Swara- 
jists or others who had repudiated it from the first and had never given it any 
trial, agree that it needed revision ; but if there were indeed inherent impracti- 
cabilities in itj it would plainly be rediculous, out of mere obstinacy and to 
assert the inflexible will of Britain, to try to drive the Indian State in a galling 
hamess by the refusing to modify those defects. We therefore took the logical 
and obvious line. We said : This scheme of Government, devised after exhaus- 
tive consideration by well-wishers of Indian self-goveminent, holds the field. 
It has, beyond question, merits as compared with what preceded it, and a good 
deal of gi^ work has been and is being done by responsible ministers under 
it. It is, in fad, the only machinery at this moment available for carrying on 
the Government of India. 

KEVISION OF THE ACT. 

Political constitutions exist for the purpose of carrying on government ; it 
is not physically possible, even if you yourselves are prepared to recommend 
it, (which you are not), suddenly and immediately to substitute a completely 
democratic constitution suitable to a self-governing Dominion. The Act of 
1919 provides for modifications of its own arrangements, without repeal or * 
amendment of the Act itseU. Let us ascertain definitely in what respects it is 
that the Act is working badly or cannot be worked, well and whether, in these 
respects, fte machineiT or the mode of handling it can be improve within « 
the powers provided for that very purpose. If and when sueffi examination 
produces conviction that the provisions of the Act itself are unsuitable for 
carrying on the operations of Government satisfactorily to those who have, as 
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resikilMe or m deoM Comcil members, to work them, and to 

thos^ wl^ beneat and oonyenience ttw^are to be worked, tlientto 
qiiemm whether any region of the Act should be taken into oonSdemtion ^ 
pnese^ Itself M m entrely op^ and unprejudiced one. For the moment 
there is no substantol prtma. foM presumption with which to approach Parlia^ 
ment for authonty to revise its decisions of 1919 , 

Meanwhile, in any case in whicL as in the Legislative Assembly, in the 
Ooveminent of Bcniral, and in the Government of the Central Provinces, 
a Council conducts its business m such a manner as to disable the proper func- 
tioning of Qov^m^ent in the mterests , of those whom its functions primary 
afiect, the Act itself will operate automatically as was intended, to enable those 
public services to be earned on. Tlie Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, finding themselves hy historical process actually clothed with public 
duties in regard to the welfare of the community, are not exonerated from 
discharging those duties by the fact that a political party, elected by a very 
small minority of the persons affected by good or bad admmistration of public 
services, desire to use the machinery of the Constitution providing for those 
services as a means of putting pressure upon the Government to effect con- 
stitutional change. 

MmSTERS’ SALARIES. 


The Ledslative Council of the Central Provinces, and later, though not 
at first, the L^oslative Council of Bengal, took a perfectly legitimate and 
constitutional mode of protesting against the form of the Constitution in refus- 
ing to vote salaries for the Ministers whose responsible appointment tliat 
Constitution provides for. I do n t think that they acted either cleverly as 
political tacticians, or reasonably or publio-spiritedly as Legislative Councillors, 
m throwing out the votes for Ways and Means for the Health and Education 
Services in Bengal. Mr. C. R. Das and his followers indeed acquired tlie 
greater intelligence, when the matter was brought up again for consideration, 
to redress this blunder, and themselves to take the responsibility of providing 
for those desirable public services, which, in the absence of their authonty, 
the Provincial Governors could and would have carried on in so far, but m 
so far only, as the provisions of the Government of India Act gave them the 
power so to do. Many of my party colleagues, like myself, always thought 
Mr. Gandhi’s policy and its modified outgrowth in the Swarajist programme a 
deplorable mistake ; and it has certainly proved so from the point of view of 
constitutional progress. The Councils, notwithstanding their incomplete powers, 
ofiered the best possible field for promoting what useful work could w done, 
and protesting against and exposing really substantial grievances, administrative 
or constitutions^. 


CORRISTENT POLICY. 


The political policy, on these premises, of the Labour Ooveniment, in con- 
cert with the Government of India, has been perfectly clear and undeviating ; 
it has consistently proceeded on the basis of the estabhshed Moraord 
Constitution which leaves to the Provincial Governors or the Govemor^General 
as may be, the ultimate responsibility of declaring what public semces it is 
necessary in the public interests to maintain and provide for. The Sw^ists 
and the Progressive Parties generally desire, of course, to supereede thw 
system, and to vest the whole responsibility in the Councils, ^ether, ma 
in what degree, any advance can be made, is a question for the mture which 
had not become ripe for decision during the tenure of office of the Labour 
Party, because we had not got before ^us any reliable materials for foming a 
pnma fade judgment in favour of modification of the existing constitution. 
These materials should ve^ shortly be in the han^ of the Government ot 
India for report, and of Lord Birkenhead for consideration* The wvernmOTt 
of Indi^ and not the Swarajist Party, are meanwhile responsible for carryiM 
on the government of the country. That may conw to be altered : the bwar^ism 
desire to ^ter it, but until it is altered the Government cannot abdicate to 
clamour. It -can only, and it is bound to, listen to reason. 


THE LEE REPORT. 

. Many British Conservative politicians and . joun^iste e^rtain and 
very remarkable notions as to the manner m which the Government ot inaia 
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candor should be carried on. The moment that Lord Lee’s Gommision on the 
Indian public services had reported, it was publicly assumed and asserted that 
It was within my power, and was my duty as Secretary of State, immediately 
to imnounce that Bis Majesty’s Government accepted the Report in its entirety 
and to give directions that its provisions should forthwith be given effect 
to. Up to the end of my tenure of office, I was repeatedly attacked and reviled 
for not having taken this course, both by public men who ought to have known 
better, and by journalists who might perhaps not have been expected to know 
better—or, if they did, to say anything different The Secretary of State had 
not the power to bring the Lee Commission Report into operation forthwith. 
All its most important recommendations required the passing of rules with 
the approval of Parliament. Some of them, if they are to be carried out will 
require amendments of the Government of India Act. My predecessor had 
agreed that the Legislative Assembly should have an opportimity of critidzing 
and .commenting on the Report before action was taken on it No reasonable 
politician could fail to recognise the necessity, the propriety, or at any rate 
the practical advantages of following this course. The.vicerey followed it at 
the earliest practicable opportunity. The recommendations . of the Report, as 
one might have supposed would be obvious, could not possibly be assented 
to by the Secretary of State until the Governor-General in Council and the 
ProvmciaJ Governments had advised upon the recommendations m^e and the 
effects of their application. All this was done with the utmost possible promp- 
^tode on the part of the Government of India on its side, whilst in the India 
Office the. examination and interdiange of views with In^a.were carried on 
by a sjpecial committee under the Chairmanship of Sir William Vincent, and 
mduding other Members of Council and the leading permanent officials duali- 
ned to deal with the subject The official advice of the Government of India 
on those points which had to he discussed and which could be dealt with 
without more prolonged consideration, reached the Secretary of State at just 
about the date of .the dissolution of Parliament Save on certain minor points, 
the recommendations of the Commission were agreed to in these discussions, 
and .Lord Birkenhead, I see, has announced that he and his colleagues propose 
to give effect substantially to them. 


No. 11. 


The Beforms Scheme 

Another very surprising example of the sort of assumptions which are made 
in England with regard to the powers of the Secretary of State was the insis- 
tent suggestion made by Lord Peel in the House of Lords in the last de^te 
on Indian affairs, that His Majesty’s Government ought to take proceedings 
Mr, C. R. Das on account of some statement made by him and repeated 
in the forward newspaper in connexion with the “Serajganj Resolution.” I had 
twice to point out to Lord Peel that the question whether anyone in India 
has infringed the criminal law, and, if so, what action (if any) should be takeu 
against him, was a question for the Government of India (I might have said, 
the Government of Beng^), and not for me. 

'’Simla, ” again, was represented by the same ingenious press corres.pondent, 
who had so remarkably diagnosed the cause of the Akali Jatkas. as having been 
relieved by and seen political signilicBnce in the fact that Lord Chelmsford, 
and not ttie Secretary of State for India, replied for the Government at the 
end of that debate—’ Simla” being doubtless supposed by him to be as ignorant 
as himself of the fact that no peer can sp^ twice on a motion except its 
mover. (See Register 1924 Vol. II. p. 318) 

TRAiramONAL FOBM. 

I am asked whether I think the Reform Scheme of 1919, ”if worked out to 
its logical end, is a sufficient concession to the Swarajist,” or if not, that there 
should be any early remodelling of it. The 1919 Constitution was never 
intoded by its framers to be more than a transitional form, so that I do not 
feel sure what is meant by its “lomcal end.” If the logical end of the dyarchi- 
cal constitution is that it should he worked as a dyarchy, and stereotyped m 
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ihe Ibwn in whiA.a dyardiy cam best be worked. I shoold oerbunly hold dutt 
not sumcient. 


^ already obse^ed, the dyarchy appears to have worked most 

sucowfuUy wlwre it has been worked least lojncally in relation to its osten- 
gible form. Further, the dyarchy was not estabbshed with a yiew to the final 

afoi«nl:vfnTixr nf im form, nnr aa a APAffnlnmor f/w 
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stereotypinR of its form, but as a scaffolding for building a wider, and 
ultimately complete, responsible machine of democratic control. Ab to 
hastening the remodelling of the scheme, I am a practical administrator, 
and I never indulge m the luxmy of advising that things should be done until 
I am prepared to show why and how they should be done. 


If I had remamed in office, 1 should have expressed an opinion on both these 
subjects as soon as I had considered the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the present constitution, which was set up to provide materU for judgment. 
I mi^ have formed some judgment ; in fact : I have formed several pretty 
decided ones. 

Working of Dyarchy. 


But I could not, durmg my term at the India Office, make myself responsible 
for expressing them before I was prepared to support them by sifted evidence, 
and the opinion of the Government of India, for, on almost every aspect of the 
working of the dyarchy, differences of opinion and testimony have been given 
to me. This much I may say ; that in the great number of conversations 
which I have had with representative members of all classes of public men 
interested in these questions, I have never heard one eulogy of, or expression of 
satistoction with the dyarchy. 

So far as I have been able to follow the evidence given before the Inquiry 
Committee, the criticisms and admissions of its defects which were volunteei*ed 
to me have been fully elaborated, and, I gather, pretty convincingly establish^ 
in the proceedings there. And I see a press forecast, which I hope may be 
well-inspired, that it is understood that all parties now recognize the expediency 
of some modifications, and see their way to ajjreement as to proposals tlwit can 
usefully be made. If this is so, it is possible that, with a Conservative Govern- 
ment in office, their supporters may be a little less vociferous than they would 
have been under the late Government in their outcry that any kind of mc^i- 
fication would be a concession to faction, and would be regarded as an exhibitmn 
of weakness on the part of the British Raj, discouraging both to the Moderates 
and to the Services. What appears to me to bo at present chiefly endangermg 
the credit of the British Raj in India is not so much doubt of its firmness as 
despair of its intelligence. 

I am asked whether the demand for a Round Table Conference. with the 
object of obtaining immediate Home Rule for India is the sort of claim that I 
should support. In the first statement that I made in the. House of Loids on 
Indian affairs, I quite clearly expressed my conviction, which I adhere to, ana 
which moreover I oelieve to be that of most Indian .refom^, that no sch^e 
for immediate Home Rule for India can possibly be imagined to be practicable. 
I use the word “immediate” in its natural sense. 

Mr. Nehru’s motion carried in last January’s Assembly, recommend^ “ffiat 
steps should be taien to have the Government of India Act revised with a view 
to establish full responsible self-government in India,” and the summoning, of a 
Round Table Conference to recommend “a scheme of constitution for India to 
be placed before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its approval, mu 
submitted to ^e British Parliament “to be embodied in a statute. Assuming 
that the whole of this process might have taken about twelve months, I should 
regard the I'esult as a scheme of “immediate Home Rule for Indi®, and 1 
should unhesitatingly say that no such.programm.e, is ^ely nmiticable. .And l 
agree with the Government of India, and with what Lo.rd Curzon said last 
February in the House of Lords as to the difficulty of expecting any satisfactory 
agreed proposes from any “Round Table” Conference constituted as 
^sed. It may, however quite reasonably be argu^, as it is argugd ^ 
Huropeans for whose experienced judgment on Indian affairs .1 h^e me 
.respect, that tiie time has already come for a .furtoer ufodificatiOT, at 
some provinces, of the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution, where there is good 
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reason for finding this, it would be inisduew>nB pedantry to insist that nothing 
would be done until 1929 because of the provisions of the Act of 1919. 


The Labour Government repeatedly expressed its desire to 'find means of 

getting English political inteUf ^ — * 

amirationB. Yery few people in 
attention to Indian aff ‘ 
reasonableness (and for 
objection that is made 
1910 and still 
preamble— that, 


of democracy may be witlidrawn. 


joe into a doser touch with Indian national 

^gland, even among the handful who pay 

af^rs, recognize the character, tar less appreciate the 
men of spirit) the inevitability of the preliminary 

by Indian Nationalists to the preamble of the Act of 

more to the implication that is sometimes read into that 
if the Swarajists do not behave themselves, even that measure 


LABOUR RESOLUnONB. 

On the other hand, resolutions of Labour Party Conferences demanding the 
immediate grant of Home Rule to India mean very little except sincere good 
will, and would be recognized by any one of their supporters to mean nothing 
tanmble if he could have three months’ administrative contact with the. in- 
nements of the problem, both in British India itself and as between British 
India and the Native-ruled Stetes. I should like to see a confrontation of half 
a dozen responsible Englishmen of Cabinet rank— si^ two from each political 
party— with representatives of the various sections and interests of the Indian 
community, including, of course, the Native States, to deal open-mindedly with 
the whole situation and lift the consideration of it once and for all out of the 
arena of Imperialist Die-hardism, embittered intransigeance, and of official 
traditionalism. 

Meanwhile, if this effort that is now being made by constitutional reformers 
in India to produce a draft scheme of constitution, acceptable alike to Swarajists, 
Moderates, Moslems, and Mr. Gandhi’s followers, succeeds in its aim. that can- 
not fail to be a most important achievement, and may well mark the start of 
new developments. 

PROVnrCIAL AUTONOMY. 

Bo I think “provincial autonomy” would be a way out ? I am sorry to say 
that that phrase always strikes me as being, as Mesopotamia” was for the 
old lady, rather of the nature of a “blessed word.” fiidubitably, the progress 
of democratic institutions will elaborate provincial autonomy with regam to 
internal provincial affeirs, and, where certain subjects have been devolved 
from the Central to the Provincial Government in some Provinces and not in 
others, it is quite safe and easy to say that this progress may and will be 
completed. But when you come to close quarters with the question that is 
involved in this idea of increased provincial autonomy, you will find that 
devolution has, in fact, already gone so far that, in making any proposal for 
further devolution, you raise very difficult and crucial questions indeed. Do 
you mean by provincial autonomy that every province ^all have its own 
system of customs duties, its own army, and the coashd provinces &eir own 
marine ? Do you desire that the railway system shall be provincial?— and 
so on. It cannot, I fear, be said that the words “Provinciad Autonomy” give 
the clue to the solution of the difficulties of the Indian Government. 


PRACTICAL FBINCIFLE. 

The only practical principle to follow is simply this : That in all matters 
which directly concern, either exclusively or chiefly, the people of any district 
or province, local self-^govemment is the most heaJthy way of providing for 
public business ; but where the administrative policy of any province may 
affect other communities, that policy should he centrally administered on 
behalf of the whole federation, so as to produce as far as possible eqiudity of 
sacriilce and equality of profit from the operations of Government. 

But perhaps “Provincial Autonomy” is to be understood to mean that the 
suUects “devolved” to the provinoiad Governments shall all be “transferred” 
ana administered by Ministers responsible to the electorate. That is what all 
democratic politicians look forward to, and I among them. But I do not see 
how further advance can be embarked on until you have settled what exten-. 
sions of the franchise you are prepared for, and whether or not you are gvnng 
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to embar^^ franchises. The more yon 

more dissatisfaction and fnction will your constitution ine^Miy 

It is difficulties of this character tiiat. convince me that the progressive 
adaf^on of the present reformed, constitution, and its loyal use as an enirine 
of administration acoordum to its possibilities of kom social serviw^d 
as a ttamina-ground and sphere of earoerience in what is in India an unfamiliar 
and nowhere an easy, wi;— that of Parliamentary lesponsible ipovernment, with an 
uneducated and mctious electorateHs the best practic^le line to follow at 
present 

No III. 


The Bengal Ordinance. 

I am asked, do I approve of the present policy of dealing with soditionists ? 
I am glad that the question is put in these terms because 1 want to emphasize 
the need of precision of language. Ever sinc^ the Indian National Congress 
movement was born, the aspirations and propaganda of Indian Nationalists have 
at all stages been branded as 'seditious,^’ Mr. John Morley and Lord Minto in 
their time were denounced as pandering to sedition. I liad thought that that 
condemnation of Lord Morley was by this time dead, but, in I’eading Colonel 
Buchan’s “Life of Lord Mmto,” I am reminded that many people are still 
disi^sed to gird at him for his belief in the possibilities of Indian 
Nationalism. 

As for Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, the denunciation of tliom is still, 
especially in Conservative circles in England, quite vinilently active. There 
are still among us men who pass for authorities ou Indian affhirs who would 
like to draw back from or “stiffen” the “Montford” Constitution, and govern 
India by the “strong hand,” and who denounce the Reforms as having destroy- 
ed the public services of India. “Sedition” still figures as an offence under 
the Indian Criminal Code. It is a dangerously indefinite term for a Code. 
Since the lapsing of tlie Defence of India Act, a good deal of the powers of the 
Government of India to act rigorously against what they may regard as sedi- 
tion have lapsed ; the principal special power that the Government still 
possesses to deal with whiat may pixiperly be called sedition is Uiat of Regulation 
III of 1818. 

Beitgal Ordinance. 

1 notice that in London newspapers, as in many Indian utterances, it was 
assumed, or represented, that the Bengal Oi’dinance recently promulgate by the 
Governor-General was aimed at “sedition.” Mr. Baldwin and Lord Birkenheail 
have both been careful to correct this misrepresentation. .The English Die-llaril 
Press persistently confounds the Bengal Secret Murder Societies with the Swaraj- 
ist Party; and habitually refers to tliat party as . “seditious.” Public iiolitical 
Station lor a change of constitution and the recruiting of votes with that aim 
is not sedition ; nor is the hostile criticism of unsatisfactory forms of goverament 
or of unwise government actions, sedition. A political party inay be revolution- 
ary ; secret terrorist organizations may also be revolutionary, in their designs on 
the Constitution, hut it is a confusion . of thought—a. confusion frequeptly usM 
for mischievous political purposes, both in India and in this country — to idontiry 
political revolution with anarchic terrorism. 


Criminal Organisations. 


The Bengal criminal organisations aim at interfering with the stabilhy of the 
Government of India by means of the murder of Government officers^ 


This they aim at 


to cripple the ma^iuery and to intimidate its administrators. TL.^ " ^a 
doing by assassination, by assault, by destruction, by the. use of explosives, ana 
by ttireatening and terrifying private citizens into ^sistmg or 
tiieir proceedings. The immediate object of their operations is not 
boyoo.tt, not even the rendering ineffect^, by obstruction, of the. 
machine, but tiie actual irilliTi g and hurting of individuals by physical violence. 

The Labour Ctovemment-Mr. MacDonald, I myself as Secretary of State and 
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toy coUeagaes in the Cabinet—have always taken this view. Acts of violence 
must be prevented. The ordinaiy mode of preventing them in civilized com- 
munities whose methods are based on British mstitutions^ is by punishing those 
who commit them, after trial by jury in accordance with the Criminm Law. ^ 
This is not always a completely effectual method, but in societies in which the 
ordinary citizens are prepared to do their civic duty by one another, and to 
co-operate in punishing violence against individuals, the provision of punish- 
ment under the Criminm Law is generally considered to be a sufficient deter- 
rent In Ben^, those methods of violent terrorism have been resorted to, and 
murders have been committed. The ordinary machinery for trying offenders 
and punishing them does not, for local reasons which are familiar to all readers 
of the Statesman, act effectually for their repression. The Government of 
India, in the persons of the Governor-General in Council and the Governor 
of Bengal in Council, liberal-minded, just-minded and constitutionally-minded 
men, most jealous for public liberties and their constitutional safeguards, and 
fully alive to the dangers of entrusting the repression of crime to police and 
officials, have witnessed the occurrence of outrages and have had information 
satisf^ng them that further such outrages were being plotted by persons whom 
tiie police had under observation. 

If an executive officer knows that a murder, an assault, or any other form of 
outinge is intended to be committed and that preparations for it are being 
made, and that, owing to the intimidation of witnesses and jurymen by the 
fear of similar action, convictions cannot be obtained, it is his absolute duty to 
prevent such outrage occurring, whether or not he thinks that if it were allow- 
ed to occur its perpetrators could be convicted and punished. It is the ele- 
mentary common-law duty and right of every citizen, and not only of a 
policemanj to do the like. It is one of the curses of bureaucratically-ruled 
communities that this common obligation is not recomized. It shows confusion 
of thought, if not insincerity, to cry out about the liberties of the subject, and 
to accuse a Government of opposing political propaganda and organization 
because, when it has reliable information that outrages are being planned by 
certain individuals it does not hesitate to lay its hand upon those individuals 
and prevent the maturing of their intended crimes. 


SWARAJ Aim TERRORISM. 


1 fully ^recognize that the Swarajists have a good deal of excuse in the lan- 
guage which has been used in anti-Swarmist circles, and, in the British 
Conservative press, for asserting that the Bengal Ordinance is aimed at the 
Swarajist Party, because the hostile critics of the Swarajist Party have per- 
sistently used language which would indicate that they regard that party 
and the Bengal terrorist conspirators as intimately and consciously associated 
with one another. I myself am convinced that any such general identification 


is quite unjustifiable. If &e Government of Bengal has put its hand upon some 
individuals who, in , their constitutional, political activities, belong to the 
Swarajist Party, that is not because they are Swarajist politicians or henchmen 
of Mr. C. R Das, but because the Government has evidence that they are active 
members m the terronst organization. 


This bnngs me to the question put to me as to what is my view of Mr. 
C. R. Das. I ani ^ not personally acquainted with Mr. Das, and feel a natural 
diffidence m cnticizing a man of his ability and obvious public spirit. I 
endeavo^^. m a spei^ in the House of Lorfc, to indicate very precisely 
what I did thmk about him ; I see that a newspaper which ought to be more 
dicumspect, speaks of me as having **amu8ed a whole sub-continent bv calling 
Mr. Das a Saint” As anyone who had heard or read my speech should know, 
I did not do any such thing. What I said has been misrepresented, ad nameqm 
for political pur^ses in this country, by the journals who manufacture opinion 
for our unintelligent public. My language was carefully framed. I believe the 
whole of what I smd to have been just and sound. I feel sure that Mr. Das 
and other leading Indian public men are mudi too intelligent to misunderstand 
it as our Die-Hard journals here and some in India have professed to mis- ‘ 
understand it. 
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Hr. Dab’s Saistlirebs. 

. personal admiration of Mr-.Bas’s high ideale “on behalf of 



my words were: I am informed by a high authority on Indian poUtioB^tliat 
Mr. Das has the remutation of being a p^ci^ly upright and sciuiraious 
politician, second only to (wdhi hmself m saintliness of character.'" The 
authority from whom I made mis quotation ver^im was not (since I am now 
asked the question for the nrst time) the Viceroy, but was a person quite as 
well acquainted with Mr. Das s activities and reputation. 


When a candidate for election to the, British Parliament, not known to his 
dub friends as narrowly orthodox, habitually aoes in a hiah hat and a frock 
coat to the principal . church of his constituency, I am not entitled to judge 
whether a reputation which he m^ thereby acquire for being a pious man w 
well founded or not. When Mr. Das shows himself such a passionate defender 
of the Hindu religion as to proclaim that he will vindicate with his life his 
right to perform his devotions before the image of a divinity which has been 
discovered after many years’ oblivion in the house of the Mahant of Tarakeshwar. 
I am not entitled to pronounce whether he is a seeker after holiness or not. 
I expressed no judgment. Personal admiration of his patriotism I did express. 
But I dissociated myself from that quotation as to his reputation for saintliness 
in a manner which any schoolboy appreciative of English grammar and syntax 
could hardly have fail^ to detect. 


Nothing, however, is unfortunately more certain than that a politician may 
actuB^y be notorious for devotional unction, and be regarded by his political 
opponents as highly unscrupulous, and having made my preamble with regard 
to what I had heard of Mr. Das, I devoted the rest of my references to 
exhibiting him, not only as an uncrupulous politician, but as mistaken in his 
ideas as to what are effectual political methods. I expressed the opinion 
which I held, and had reason to hold, from the views which had been uttered to 
me by other Indians less imaginative than Mr. Das, that he was really convinced, 
in view of the record of British Government policy in Ireland, and in , Kenya, 
that the British statesman will not yield to demands for justice, but will yield 
to threats of force ; and further, that he was under the impression that the 
Indian and British Governments could be driven to constitutional concessions, 
not by political and constilutional organization and action, but by the murder 
of policemen and the bombing of higher officials. 1 quoted and emphasized, as 
I had done on a previous occasion, the explicit warning which Mr. MacDonald 
had given before he came into office, that any such imagining was entirely 
mistaken and futile. 

Not to be iNmoDATED 


Mr. Das had apparently not understood that we meant what we smd, , and 
that neither the Indian Government nor the British Government was ever likely 
to be intimadated by this kind of action, or to abstain from the best practicable 
methods of preventing it. Had he not the repeated assuraneqi of the Noodle 
ft'ess that the Labour Government was “weak-kneed ?—h^ tned to force the 
Viceroy into commitments towards revision ?— was refusing him the powers 
he was pressing for to save Europeans from massacre?— that, if murders 
occurred, the blood would be on the Secretary of State’s head— because he had 
encouiaged terrorism— had unnerved the services by revoking (?) the Lee 
Report ? 

What I said was that “operations of secret murder societies are detestable,” 
but that “it was not necessary for the British Government to assume an attitude 
' of high moral condemnation of Mr. Das as a politician,, becauM of his believing 
it “expedient that the British public should be a little fnghtened by s uch 
demonstrations as the support of the Serajgunj Resolutions, or becaus^is party 
had organized bribery arid intimidation m the Bengal Council. Why did I 
say this? First, because the offldal expression of morm indignation is,, obvious- 
ly, entirely idle, addbr^ed to those who are in such a state of mind as to 
resort to these methods, and secondly, because, as I stated, u nos oem tm 
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eofUimud policy of (he party to uMck I bdoM to racudnate aU irugA (oroi^ 
mciihodtf\ quite mdependenuy of tlieir moiil turpitudfe* on gromd of thw Ipl^ 
and futility. In the face of which words our anti-reform Press here, and jmr 
jackals in India, the impudence to proclaim that me Secretary of Stale 
nad not only '^canonized” Das but had approved of political murder. 


The eareaious Mr. Landon outdid himself in cantina twaddle, and announced 
in the Daily T&egraph that “Simla” was rejoidna in Ae assurrace that I was 
about to be for^ to resian. Is it any wonder that, as I have said,;Indian 

g o&tidans are comina to despair of British intelliaence, to say, notmna of 
onesty ? I think it probable that a great numy more Indian Nationalists now 
recognize the truth of whkt I then said than did so when 1 said it Mr. Das 
himsw has lost “respect and influence,” as 1 expected he would. 


MuKDER of OfFIGLIlLS 

The young man who murdered Mr. Day acted wrongly (the advocate at his 
trial even plWided that he was mad). No matter what may have been the 
Gharacter of his motives, and quite independently of the damage which resort 
to such action does to the internal moral and prospects of successful progress 
of any political reform party, the cruel murder of puoho, offlcials is 'wron^ from 
the common standpoint of both Christianity and Hinduism ; and as Mr. Gandhi 
points out its agent ought not to have been publicly eulogized. I im wne 
that Mr. Das committed himself to acquiescence in a demonstration which the 
majority of his countrymen instinctively condemned, not because he himself 
thinks of assassination as a venial action, or because he , believes that a free tod 
stable Lidian Government can be attained by extermmatmg British officials 
and British residents, as the Soviet Government in Russia conceived that a 
healthy Russian community could be established by exteminatin^g the ruling 
propertied classes, but because he mistakenly and suicidally thought an offer 
of oonstitutionfid concessions could be extorted from the Government of India 
or from the British Government by the fear that, if no such concession was 
promptly made, more Government officers would be murdered. 

To any, British Government, and most especially tp a British Labour Govern- 
ment which definitely condemns all methods of violence— disbelieves in tjiat 
, reliance on force which the “Diehard” party-scribes are continually clamouring 
for as the only method of governing India— the threat of outr^e app^rs, quite 
irrelevant to the question : “What is the best form of constitution for India ? 


No. IV. 

The British Outlook 


It is quite true that, so long as one nation is arbitranly governed by ano^er 
and cannot follow out its determination towards self-government by constitution- 
al political means, there will constantly be a danger that passionate hatred may 
be created in the minds of individuals which may overpower their rea^ Md 
patience, and produce such horrors as the assassination of Sir Curzon Wylie : 
and that no amount of repressive police industry will permanently choke the 
springs of criminal action so long as the provocations continue. 

D1MEDIA.TE BEACTION. 

But the first and immediate reaction to sudi outrages on any Government is 
necessarily that it should take steps actually to prevent their occuirence, and 
there is no interference with the legitimate liberty of the subject politicany or 
otherwise, in its doing so, provided that the intention and organization of out- 
rage aotuidly exists. As 1 have said, there is always danger in leavmg 
to the police and to offlcials the responsibility of judging whether such 
intentions do actually exist, and no one, I am convinced, is more ^sible * 
of this danger than me present Viceroy of India, a former CmM Just^ of 
England, a political Liberal, and, a member of a , race which itsell w 
suffered injustice and oppression in all ceifturies and all oyer me 
world. But, so far as such Governors, so far m the British Labour Party and 
Government, so far as British Liberals, and so far as the g^mal feeling w 
the majority of Englishmen are concerned there is no need for any such 




At % , same time, I blame equally, and I equally deplore, the attitude to- 
wards Indian questions which obtains publicity in some leading organs of 
British public opinion, and which is commonly expressed by thosein England 
who are most vo(^ on Inman political Questions. The sort of stuff that is 
sometimes tele^phed from India with regiid to European and opinion 
there, can, I think, impose on very few people in India ; it does not impose on 
'^great numbers of readers in Englsmd. 

Articulate commentary on India’s public afUBurs is influenced chiefly by that 
quite small class of our community which is especially interested m Indian 
affairs. This is a class cpnsisting principally, of retired Indian public servants, 
civil and military, their families and their relations, who have never freed 
their minds from the tradition and ideal of a splendid British administration 
of India for India’s good, through the finest public service that the world has 
ever seen. IVom none of the many men that I have interviewed, civil ser- 
vants, judges, Indian oflicials and others, European clergy, have 1 hemd 
anything corresponding to that attitude towards Indian polities which appears 
most prominently as the opinion of the British aristocracy and the British 
popular Press— not from one single person connected with India. 

Mb. Justice MacOabdie. 

I have heard nothing but expressions of regret and astonishment at the 
amateur impertinences of Mr. Justice MacCardie m regard to the action taken 
by the Indian Government and military authorities in the case of Qener^ 
Dyer, or in reg^ to the principles that should govern the forcible suppression 
of public dSsomer— the latter a question which has been the continual concern 
of generations of practical administrators in all parts of the Empire, and for 
pronouncement on which Mr. Justice MacCardie’s legal and judicial training 
had furnished him with no qualifications. Yet the dispatch of the British 
Government, and the pronouncement of the Government of India on this matter 
were denounced in leading journals hero as weak-kneed and traitorous, and as a 
cowardly pandering to the sentimentalities of the Swarajist party. 

Such dunderheadedness does not even reflect the temper of responsible 
Conservative Ministers. I would ask Indians who may think so, rather to read 
what the present Secretary of State, Lord Birkenhead, said in Parliament on 
the Amritsar business. 

Unwelcome Necessity. 

I regard, and I know that Lord Reading and Lord Lytton regard, the raort 
te special repressive methods for the prevention of enme as a most unwelcome 
necessity ; chiefly because such methods relegate the protection of the commu- 
nity from outrage from tiie citizens themselves, to an oflacially contooUed police, 
which political experience shows can seldom, ,if ever, be relied upon to be 
entirely unprejudic^ and in&dlible, and which is always bable in the ca^ of 
some of its agents to be actuated by vindictiveness, corruption or credulity. 

On the other hand, I regard the appeal which was made in the Swrojist 
Election Mai^esto to which I have referred, whe&er it was nt®de m f uU 
sincerity or not, as an appeal provocative of unjust prejudice apd nosmity 
against Englishmen who have sincerely endeavour^ to co-operate in Inaian 
libeiation, an appeal made largely to passion, prejudice, ignorance *ma tear, 
bemuse m these are effectual recruiting ^ente for votes m a 
I thought it a pernicious document, fratricidal m character and therefore suici- 
dal to the cause and purpose which it sought to advance. 

, I do not exonerate Mr. Das, and I doubt if he would claim to be exonera^ 
ed from having by his attitude conduced to .the encouragement w me 
8^.6 cruel nassionB in the revival of the activitiM of .the Benm Mur^ 
Societies, ''^en, some monlhs ago, in an mterview with a rress 
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oorreBDondeDt he purported to warn the Indian Gbremmeiit that these meties 
were increasing their activities and were more dangeronslT abve man the 
Government understood, I doubted if he was really unaware that the Govem- 
ment knew a great deal more about them, and of his own mond responwili^, 
direct or indirect, intended or unintended, for that increased activity, man he 
professed to suppose. 

My judgment of Mr. Das, to put it shortly, is what I and my Labour col- 
leagues have always held with re^;^ to the non-co-operatiomst haycoii, or 
obstruction council-entry of his party, in the i first and second Council periods, 
that the political tactics and programme of non-co-operation are not things to 
be declaimed against as immoral, or attacked , throumi the, laws as seditious, but 
are i)olitiGal]y inept, futile and self-debilitating* The chief excuse for them is 
the stupidi^ with which Indian politics and the Nationalist movement are 
criticize W that school at home which is most articulate in the British Pr^s 
(I except The Times and fhe Manchester Otuzrdian) and which constantly dis- 
gusts and disheartens all intelligent men and women by its* habit of talking 
about tiie “Strong Han d” and the “Straijorht Policy,” and the readiness of the 
whole Indian people to rally to the British Raj, if only it will stick firmly to 
Ihe principles of Dyarchy and Dyerism. 

Reasonable Cbiticismb. 

May I add this ? In the course of my nine months of ofiSce, I interviewed, 
I should think, nearly 300 persons, Englishmen and Indians of various sections 
of tiie Indian community, on Indian affairs. I was impressed with the reason- 
ableness— notwithstanding their frequent trenchancy— of the criticisms made by 
Indians, and I was even more impressed (because I had had little previous 
acQuiantance with that class) with the soundness, cheerfulness and liberahty,of 
the criticisms predominantly made by Europeans of the non-official community 
in India, men employed in business and industry* They showed much more 
sense and humanity than many of the people who speak and write most voci- 
ferously on their behalf at home. It appeared to me perfectly clear that, in 
these relations, British and Indians can and do get on very satisfactorily 
together, mutually, serving the purpose of their social life ; and that so far as 
there is exacerbation of racial feeling, it is principally the result of dissatis- 
faction with political subordination and the claims to maintain it. 

Moreover, almost without exception— and the exceptions even then were of 
the kind that prove the rule— I found the public officers I interviewed fully 
appreciative of the cause and aims of Indian nationalism, sympathetic towards 
them, and obviously loyal in spirit and intention to the purpose of the Montam 
Chelmsford Constitution as a means of approaching those aims. The only 
dissatisfying impression I received of their mental attitude arose from the 
quite intelligible and perhaps inevitable fact that many of them could no more 
suppress a tendency to regard the Swarajist political party as seditious revo- 
lutionaries, than Unionists would help regarding Mr. Parnell and Mr. Redmond 
in the same light, or than our honest Tories can help regarding the Labour 
Party as Bolshevists. One must make allowances. They have much to put 
up with, quite unjustifiably, from Swarajist methods, they are constantly 
vDified, and their acts and policy mendaciously, misrepresented in the Press 
and on the platform, and it is surprising that their tempers remain so good. 

finally, it is manifest that most people who wnite and talk about India 
in our Press are ten or twenty years behind the times in their knowledge of 
what is going on in India, and of what is possible and what is impossible 
in regard to that coimtry, the pnndples of its future administration, and the 
sentiments and intdligence of its people. That has to be remedied. 
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The House of Lords Debate 

On the Bengal Ordinance. 

Lord Oliyiar's question and motion for .papers on the Bengal Ordinance* 
*whioh he brought forward in the House of Lords on Tuesday* the 31st March 
1926* turned out to be a very tame performance as might have been expected 
in view of his own share of the responsibility for that particular instrument 
•of repression. Tbe ex-Secretary of State has all along given us to under- 
stand liiat he draws a marked distinction between the Ordinance and Hegula- 
tion HI of 1818* of .the application of which in this connection he appears to 
•disapprove. 

It is hardly surprising that Lord Olivier s performance failed to hold the 
4sttention of the House. Their Lordships are somnolent at the best of times* 
but even the most alert might be excused for some amount of boredom under 
the style of address affected by the late Secretary of State. It was a strange 
•commentary on the importance which these ** elder statesmen attach to the 
affairs of the Empire that the interests of dogs (Bill introduced by Lord 
Banbury to prohibit the vivisection of dogs) drew a considerably larger 
aiumber of peers than the elementary rights of India's vast millions. 

The (Government front bench was very sparsely tenanted. Lord Salis- 
bury was in his place as Leader of the House in succession to the late 
Lord Chirson. The Secretary of State for India looked none too happy 
at the aide of his less-gifted rival* but his general demeanour throughout the 
•debate was of a kind which prompts an onlooker to ask how it was that 
this very non-chalant individual could have supported the dignity of the 
^woolsack as Lord High Chancellor of England. 

Two ex-Vioeroys were present — Hardinge and Chelmsford — both of 
iihem perhaps conscious of the fact that a new India has arisen since they 
Iheld the reins of authority. Two or three other ex-Ministers were on the 
front Opposition bench, and about the same number of Liberals sailed as 
usual in the offing ; but in no quarter of the House was any real interest 
*displayed in a situation which ought to arouse the deepest concern of those 
who claim that this Parliament must always be supreme in Indian affairs. 

Lord Olivier's Poor Showing. 

As far as Lord Olivier could be understood he seemed to regret the 
•effects which hod followed from action sanctioned by himself. He talked 
About the discrimination which ought to be made between those who are 
engaged in extreme political agitation and those involved in acts of criminal 
violence and intimidation. He ought surely to have thought of all this before 
and to have realised that the Ordinance, as well as Regulation III, was 
•certain to be used against those who had made themselves objectionable to 
Government without any proof of their complicity in revolutionary crime. 

Lord Birkenhead, when he came to make his statement in reply, was not 
«low to fasten upon his predecessor the rreponsibility for his own proceedings* 
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So Ip *• ibm ^ M7 oontTOYerty between the two men the present Seote* 
nfttnreUy got the beet of it> first beoeuse Lord OliYier’s position 
in tijb natter had bean so eqttiyooal, and seoondly beeause he was in any case 
no nitoh lor the nimbler wits of Lord Birkenhead. 

Ibe letters statement, which was of considerable importance, bad 
been well studied and was delivered with much emphasis. He spoke 
with very definite approval of the repressive measures sanctioned in Bengal, 
and he rubbed it in more than once that Lord Olivier had a very 
epeeial responsibility lor the adoption of these measures. He (Lord Birken- 
head) acknowledged their drastic character, he was convinced of their neces- 
eity, and he congratulated Lord Olivier on their success. Lord Olivier did not 
look particularly happy under this treatment, and he must have felt that his 
position was logically indefensible. There was a sharp sting in Lord Birkeu" 
head’s remark that his predecessor was quarrelling with his own progeny. 

Lord Birkenhead and Mr. C. R. Das. 

Having proved to his own satisfaction that the measures applied to 
Bengal bad done much to improve the situation in that province, and having 
reiterated his intention to continue the application so long as it should be 
considered necessary, the Secretary of State turned to the statement of 
Mr. C. R. Das, which had attracted considerable attention in England. 
Lord Birkenhead offered a warm welcome to the conciliatory gesture of the 
Swarajist leader. But he contrived to put his rather cautious sentiments in 
n form which seemed to suggest that Mr. Das’s statement was an aoknowlodg* 
ment of past association with or connivance at methods of violence. There 
was nothing in what Mr. Das said to justify this implioation, and Loid 
Birkenhead would have acted the nobler part if he had been less grudging 
i n his reception of the proffered olive branch. 

Lord Birkenhead on Co*operation. 

His Lordship invited Mr. Das to take the further step of co-operating 
with the Government. He carefully refrained from sayitig what advance 
the Government would make in other directions. In view of the more 
friendly feelings which. find expression in the oveitures of the Bengal leader. 
Lord Birkenhead might have given an undertaking at least to reconsider the 
repressive measures which are now in operation. All he did say was that if 
the Swarajists would co-operate with the Government they would find the 
way open to the ’’progressive realization of responsible government in British 
India”, which, of course, is no more than what Mr. Montagu promised 
oight years ago. There had latterly been very little of that real and honest 
partnership which the present Secretary of State professed to desire. He 
had a unique opportunity in the debate of doing something definite towa^s the 
•attainment of that ideal. He ought to have made an immediate move in that 
direction without demanding of Mr. Das and his followers that they should 
iorswear their political convictiona. 
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On the Civil Service Bill. 

The proceedings in the House of Lords on the 1st April on tiie Civil 
Service Bill erere even more perfunctory than those of the previous day. 
Hie Secretary of State retailed to the House the main recommendations 
of the Lee Commission and explained the essential character of the Bill 
before them as a means of carrying certain of those recommendations into 
effect. He took up the old song about the Report of the Commission 
being a compromise between what he called *'the Indian point of 
view” and service opinion and he tried to make out that as between 
these two opposites the Government were steering a prudent middle course. 
He had no difficulty in persuading the House of Lords that this was a true 
view of the matter, but of course the real Indian point of view was never 
once mentioned during the discussion. It might have been expected that the 
two members of the late Labour Government, who address^ the House, 
Lord Olivier and Lord Chelmsford, would have set out (even if they did not 
agree with) the reasons which led India to oppose some of the main recom* 
mendations of the Commission. But they were apparently more concemed 
with the task of keeping up the supply of English recruits for the services 
in India. 

Lord Chelmsford is one of those who have been taking part in the recent 
crusade for re-popularising the Indian Civil Service at the various British 
Universities. He told the House that many of the young men at Oxford 
were still ready to go out to India rather in a spirit of adventure than with 
any idea of adequate recompense ; only they were afraid of insecurity of 
tenure. But India surely wants something more than English adventurers to 
man her public services. The main point was, in fact, overlooked by each of 
tne three Peers who addressed the House. What India demands is the right 
to determine the extent to which non-Indians shall be admitted to the Civil 
uerrice and also the conditions under which these non-Indians shall serve, 
me Bill now before Parliament is a denial of this right. Its chief purpose 
is to remove from the purview of the Indian Legislature some of the very 
limited powers already enjoyed by that body, and to that extent it must be 
described as a reactionary measure. Doubtless Lord Birkenhead thinks that 
the Bill confers a considerable benefit upon India because it will give the 
people of that country an opportunity of finding more money for the upkeep 
of a Service which British statesmen can never praise too highly. The real 
peril is (according to Lord Birkenhead) that insufficient Englishmen of the 
right type will be forthcoming to fill the gaps. In his view the problem is 
not whether there should be 60 percent of suitable Indians in the Service, 
but whether we could ensure there being 60 per cent of suitable candidates 
in England. 

Lord Birkenhead did not for a moment realise that what he is asking 
Parliament in this Bill to do is to vote away £760,000 of the revenues of 
India every year without the consent of the elected representatives of her 
people. Perhaps he thinks that is one of the stages in that progressive 
realisation of responsible* government, to which he made reference on the 
previous day. Indeed, there was not a woiri in his speech to show that he 
has any real understanding of the Indian problem. But, of course, he had a 
profuse eulogy to pronounce upon the labours ^ of Lord Lee and his 
disinterested colleagues. (The Hindus Mrd April 1926), 
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andgr Bec^oa IH of 1818. in andTaalo air^ulto 

of d» InyjBB^tion of the oaaea ofnersona arrested under that Ordinanw w 
that BegolatiQn ; and to move for Papers. ui 

lie noble Lord ^ : My Lords, a few days before the late Gtowmiuent 
vent oat of office there .was promulg»ted by the Governor-General of Indmin 
CaandL im^ &e authority conferred upon him by section 72 of the Govom- 
dtent of India Act. an Ormnwce entitl^. the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinace. a copy of which hM be® laid on the Table of the House, together 
with certain memoranda and copies of the statements made by the Governor- 
General in connection with the Ordinance. These statements and the Ordinance 
itself, sufficiently explam the grounds on whicli the Ordinance was introduce 
but I should like to detain your Lordships for a few moments while 1 give vou 
a little preliminary history as to how the Ordinance came to bo introduced in 
the form it was. 

Last July the Secretaw of State for India received from the Governor- 
General a communication mdicating that the Government of Bengal wore bcx’oming 
dissatisfied with the powers it had for dealing with conspiracies for criminal 
violence. This criminal violence was organised by one or moi'o secret sot'ietics, 
and some reference has been made to it in the White Paper that has lu^on 
issued. There had been a series of robberies with violence, and then^ lind been 
two murders and several attempts at murder dii'ected against the police. One 
of those murders was that of a police witness. Later there was another murder 
of a witness who had given evidence in a case brought against one of the 
perpetrators of a criminal outrage. The Government of which I was tlum a 
member received from Lord Readinf;^ a communication asking wliat w^cro tlieii 
views upon this subject and indicating his own very strong reluctance to take 
any action outside the ordinary law. His Majesty’s Government wrote Iwick 
entirely sympathising with him in that view and uu^ng tliat ho should assist 
the Government of Beng^, if necessary, to reinforce ilieir polic’O, and tliat sooner 
than bring in any exceptional legislation the Government of Bengal should use 
whatever powers they might have for dealing with this spc(’ial form of 
crime, 

Thm the matter rested for some weeks. Towards Bie end of August, how- 
ever, ffie Governor-General again telegraphed the Secretary of State at some 
length stating that he was now convinced by the representations made to him 
by the Government of Bengal that the ordinary powers of the law and even 
the extraordinary powers which the Government of Bengal liave by virtue of 
what is Imnmrn as Regulation HI, were not sufficient to deal with those C/Onspi- 
racies for criminal outrage, and that the Oovemraent of Bengal desired to bring 
in a special Ordinance practically, as we should ray hero, dispensing with the 
Habras Corpus Act for the purpose of dealing with tliese coni^imci^. He in- 
timated that unless such measu^ were taken he could not find^ himseli in a 
position properly to exercise his responsibilities for the prevention of cnin^ 
of this and for the protection of his police officers and other individuals 

from assassination or intimidation, or from otherwise being subjected to (lurras 
and violence for the purpose of fomenting disorder in India and brmging the 
Government into a state of powerlessness. 

Consequently, we entered into cowespondenco 
ted an Ordnance, as dnSted by the Government of ^ngal m 

with the Governor-General and the form of that Ordmanc^o settled w 

which you have before you at the present time. It was .agreed 

between the Gtovemor-Genoral and ourselv^ th^ t^ Ordman^ mSht not * be 

at any kind of political activity, whether that activity jnight 

described as serous or revolutionary or as likely to destroy public 

The Ordinance was to be carefully . drawn so as to apply only to 

of acts of violence or intimi&tion or ^e org^iration of such 

•specified in the Indian Penal Code. The whole Ordinance legislates 
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1>7 t^ereooe to that Code and sets up in its Sdiedoles <n]y 
such roi^oes as may be dealt with under the Oidinanoes which are aUeady 
mdi^ed m the PendJjode. You will find in the S^t and Second ^ednles 
on taee 12 ,of the White Paper a number of sections, numbering thuty-four 
altogether, beginning with Section 148. which concerns rioting armed with a 
weapon, and ending with Section 506 which deals with criminal 
mamidation: and also a reference to '*any offence under the Explosiye 
Substances Act, 1908; any offence under the Indian Arms Act, 1878; and any 
attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of any of the above offences. 
That Ordinance, as we understood from the Govemor-Oeneral, was suffident 
for his purpose and we authorised it to be introduced. 

It was not immediately introduced, and here 1 should perhaps point out to 
your Lordships that, as those who have read the Ordinance will see, it is an 
Ordinance which gives very unusual powers to the police and to the Administra- 
tion and which really takes away from any one who is dbarged or proceed 
agamst under it any protection for liberty which the history of our Criminal 
Law and Junsdiction has established for ourselves. I should jike to quote— I 
could not put the matter more concisely— the words in which Blackstone has 
indicated our own position in that matter. He says : 

“To bereave a man of life, or by violence, to confiscate his estate, without 
a^usanon or tnal, would be so gross and notorious an act of despotism as must 
at once convey the alarm of tyranny throughout the whole kingdom. But confine- 
ment of the person”— that is precisely what this Ordinance aims at— “by secretly 
hu^ing him to gaol, where his sufferings are known or forgotten, is a less 
striking, and therefore a more dangerous engine of arbitrary government, and 
yet sometimes, when the State is in real danger, even this may be a necessary 
measure. But the happiness of our Constitution is tiiat it is not left to the 
executive power to determine when the danger of the State is so great as to 
render this measure expedient. For it is the Parliament only, or a legislative 
g)wer, tMt, whenever sees proper, can authorise the Crown, by suspendmg the 
Habeas Coipus Act for a short and limited time, to imprison suspected persons 
without giving any reason for so doing.” 

The Ordinance provides a special Court for the trial of persons accused or 
reasonably suspected of any of the offences set out in the Schedule, and the 
special Court is constituted of three Commissioners, two of whom must be 
either Judges of Sessions or persons of the rank of Sessions Judges, or persons 
who have qualified fpr appointment as Judges of a High, Court. Judges of Sessions 
m India are not judicial officers, but are only Indian civil servants, or executive 
^cers, and I think that all of us womd rather be tried by a Judge of the 
High Court than by an executive officer, who, however fair-minded and just he 
may be, is nevertheless a subordinate of the Government. Further, in this 
Ordinance there is a provision that persons who are interned, or directed to 
live unaer control, cannot be heard, before the two Commissioners who may 
be appointed to try their case, by counsel or pleader. 



T j V..J persons, 

^essions Jimges or Additional Sessions Judges having, in either case, exercised 
for at Iwt five years the powers of a Sessions Judge or Additional Sessions 
Jud^, the material facta and circumstances in its, possession on which the order 
hM been b^ed or which are relevant to the inquiry, togeUier with any materials 
remting to the case which may have subsequently come into its possession, 
and a statement of the sdlegadons against the person in respect of whom the 
order h^ been made and his answers to them, if furnished by him, and die 
scud Judges shall consider the said material tocts and circumstances and the 
allegation and answers, and shall report to the Local Government whether or 
not m their opinion there is lawful and si^cient cause for the order.” 

That is to say, these commissioners are not even confronted with the 
accused,, but, are confronted with the written statements by the police, and the 
prisoner’s wntten answers, if he has made any. Tlmt cannot be a judidal 
inquiry. 
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jwl® the teaso^^ of India considenng that this 

- , . Order waa reqmred? It comes to this, that whereas undw oot 
o^Slaw aire.Twrson prevent any one whom he sew W 

uiwll amunitbng a cnme, they >d lud experience that in Indm 
it 'ilMi pra^oally impoMble to obtam conviction m these cases. It ^ 
also the fact that where any mrsw was , suspected of irivinK evidence 
that person ^ im great ^^er of losing his life. Practically, the criminal law 
did. not qper^to pre^t these thmgs. They could only be prevented by such 
action being ti*en by the police as could not be justified by evidence, b^uw 
witness^ would run senoiu dragw of being assassinated. Those were the parti- 
cular mrcumstances which ji^ned the Government of India in making the 
representation which they dia— that they conld not prevent these acts of crime 
without these speciiu powers. 


However, that relates to only one part of the matter. After the promul«ation 
of the Ordinance a auestion was asked in Parliament, I think in Docemlier last, 
as to the number of persons who had been arrested under the Ordinance, and 
Lord Winterton ^ve the inforpaation desired. I liave not the statement at hand, 
but I think he said that fifty-nine persons had been arrested under the Ordinanoo 
and about forty-six under Rejrulation III of 1818. That rather surprised me, 
because we had been informed by the Governor-General, before we authorised 
the framing of the Ordinance, that Regulation HI of 1818 was not sufficient to 
give the Government of Bengal the power whi(ih they required for preventing 
these crimes. Accordingly, we gave them the stronger measure which we 
presumed was sufficient to cover all cases : Nevortholcss. a certain number of 
persons were arrested and interned under Regulation III. 


What Regulation HI does 


Now I want to remind your Lordships, for a moment, of what Regulation 
ITT does. I will read the preamble. It is as follows 

“Whereas reasons of State, embracing the due maintenance of the alliance 
formed by the British Government with foreign Powers, the 
preservation of tranquility in the territories of Native Princes entitled 
to its protection, and the security of the British Dominions from 
foreim hostility and from internal commotion, render it neoessary 
to iflace under personal restraint individuals against, whom there 
may not be sufficient ground to institute any judicial 

proceedings ” 

They may in those circumstances be interned and kept under restraint, subject 
to a report being made from time to time to the Governor of Bengal, of any re- 
presentations made by the person so interned and confined. Your liordships 
will see that the scope of Regulation III only applies to the danger of internal 
commotion, and has been resorted to on former occasions when there lias been 
reason to believe that it was necessary, in order to avoid internal commotion, 
that certain persons should be arrested imder it. But, as I have said, it was not 
as we understood it, the desire or intention of the Government of India, in 
October last, to take action against certain persons for fear they were engaged m 
internal commotion, but solely on the, ground that they were believed to no 
engaged in acts of physical violence or intimidation. 

of the Legislative Assembly on January 28 l^t, I 
of the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
the men arrested under Regulation III. His reply 


Reading the proceedings 
see that a question was asked 
with regard to the case of 


was:— 

“As regards the persons recently arrested under Regulation ,111 of 1818, the 
evidence was scrutinised by two Judges of the standing ^ 

Judges, who were satisfied that there were reasonable 
believe that ^ these persons were members , of a 
OTBspiracT^Md that flieir being at laige involved a danger 
to tile State.” 

But that is. not the ifurpose of the Ordinance, 
which the late Government, as I understand, approved of 
mtroduc^. “A revolutionary purpose is a phmse very widely, or pernaps i 
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should say, very strizigently inteipreted, by persons connected with the Qovem- 
ment of uidia, the Government of Ireland, and the Government of this oonnlxy* 
Anything which aims at altering the GonsUtation of, this countty is oonstantly 
denoonced as being a revolutionary purpose. But the idea of the Government to 
w^iich I belongedTin sanctioning such proceedings, was solely t^t such proceed- 
ings should oe addressed to repressing outrage and cnme^ definitely defined m 
these sections of the Code to which the schedule of the Ordinance refers. 

I see that yesterday a Question was asked in the House of Commons by toe 
hon. Member for Mile jEnd. He asked toe Under-Secretary of State for India 
this Question, which 1 had wished to ask of toe noble and learned Earl oppo- 
site:— 

“Whether there is any distinction between toe men arr<»^ under t^ 
Bengal Ordinance and those arrested under toe Bengal Regulation ill 
of 1818 ; whether orders of detention under the Ordinance have 
been substituted for these under Regulation HI, m, respect of all 
prisoners arrested in October, 1924 ; whether it is upended to use 
Regulation III again so long as the Ordinance or toe Crimmal I^w 
Amendment Act, which takes its place are in operation; and whether 
all State prisoners are now under toe Ordinance, with the exception 
of those who were arrested and detained before the Ordinance came 
into operation.” 

To this Lord Winterton replied : 

“All toe persons recently arrested in Bengal under toe Regulation of 1818 
are now treated as arrested under the Ordinance, which permits 
less rigid treatment of individual case, and authorises toe grant of 
tdlowance to tlieir families.” 

Lord Winterton’s answer did not answer the Question which was 
put to him, a question which I want very definitely to put to the noble Mrl 
opposite, that is to say, whether all persons who are now detained m Rengw, 
owing to the action taken in October last, are persons who are demtely 
detained under orders made within toe scope and intention of , the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, or whether there are a, certain of 

persons who are more or less vaguely detained under Regulation III of 1818,, on 
toe charge of their being occupied in some kind of revolutionary agitetima. 
or some kind of intention to produce commotion, to the toger of the 
State, whidi is an entirely different thing from the purposes for which the 
Ordinance was sanctioned? 

Very severe attacks have been made on this , Ordinance in India on toe 
grounds on which they would naturally be made in the first place, because from 
toe political point of view, it is a very good mint (Tapvui for an attack on me 
Government, on the pretext that it was introduced for the purpose of, repressing 
political agition; and therefore the late Governor, was the more desirous, , that 
any excuse whatever for saying that this was aimed at any kmd , of p,oliti^ 
agitation should be witoout foundation. The Ordinance , w^ iustified m .the 
view of the Government of India on its merits and was lustifi^ m the view 
of his Majesty^s Government on the recommendation of the Vi^roy and of his 
advisers in whose judgment as to its necessity we had absolute and entire 
confidence. ^ « 

Abrest of Mb. S. C. Bose. 

But when we come to toe question of Regulation HI, that is a little .dMerent, 
because I find that among those who were arrested under the proyisions of 
Regulation III are three gentlemen who are very wnspicuous politicians. Une 
of them is Mr. Subhas Bose, toe Chief Executive Officer of toe Calcutta Corn- 
ration and a man who has been commonly spoken of m C- R. Has s 
right-hand man ; Mr. Anil Baran Roy, a member of toe Legislative Counm md 
Secretary of toe Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and Mr. Satyengra 
Chandra Mitra, also a member of toe Legislative Council. The allegation 
afi^nst toe Government of India is that these men have been aBrested on poli- 
tical grounds under Reflation HI and were not liable to be wr^ted unto the 
provisions of toe Ordinance. The names of one or more of these gentlemen 
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jtionri to BW m oorrapoadenm, before the question of the Ordinanoe 
ct aa,^amd the operatps m which it wm renresented that they^ware 
wm definitely or a cM^ei which, I shOTld hsye said, fell absolute 
le four corners of the Schedules of this Ordinance and there should 
j^e iH^ea no wnatevei^ if mese representations were oorreot, to eo 
oatside the provisions of the Ordinance and to arrest them under Relation 
111 * 

Your Lordships have read the Ordinjmce, and you know that it provides for 
for certatin reports to made to the Qoyeniment and the Governor-General. I 
want to ask the noble Earl as I.have told him I should ask him, first of all, 
if he can tell us what h^ practically been toe upshot of too operations that 
have been carried out^ either under Eeeulation III or the Ordinance, in domons- 
troting to the satisfaction of the Government of India that all the tKsrsons 
arrested have been actually engag^ in criimnal conspiiacy to commit intimi- 
dation, as was intended by toe Ordinance; secondly, wliat was too reason 
originally for the discrimination m the arrests, as between Regulation III and 
toe Ordinance, and whether that discrimination has or has not yet Itecn done 
away with, because, as I have pointed out, Lord Wintertons reply in another 
place was entirely ambiguous on that point. He simply said, they are ti .... * 
as if they had been arrested under warrant under tlie Ordimmce. I want to 
know whether so far as their detention is concerned, their cases are absolutely 
covered by the schedules of the Ordinance. And generally, 1 hope that the 
noble Earl may be able to tell us whether, to his satisfaction and to the satis- 
faction of the Government of India, toe passing of the Ordinance lias justified 
itsdf in toe bringing under restraint of persons against whom criminal inten- 
tions have been proved, and in toe prevention of furtlier outrages. 1 \m to 
move for Papers. 


Earl of Birkenhead’s Reply 


The SECRETARY OF STATE for India (The Earl of Birkenhead): My Lords, the 
noble Lord, in a tone and temper of which I have no nght to complain, has asked 
me a number ofuuestions to which I must give some circumstantial answer, not 
only out of respect to the moderation with which he has asked them, hut also to 
toe responsible position which he so recently held. The noldeLord has told your 
Lordships and quite rightly told you, that he and his colleagues niadc,thpmsclves 
responsiDle for an innovation upon the ordinary methods of criminal mal m 
Indua which has seldom, in its drastic character, been exceeded cither in this 
country by what he quite rightly called tlie suspension of Habeas or by 

what, m Continental system of jurisprudence is more commonly known as tno 
decl^tion of a state of siege. 


The noble Lord did not in any way .exaggerate the severity of the eon^ 
which he and his colleagues authonsed the Viceroy to take. I have been 
brought up as most of those who have spent their times in the protession of tno 
law have been brought up, in tliese matters m an atmosphere of constitution^ 
correctitude and I must make it plain that when I first liecame aware of tiro 
drastic nature of that which the noble Lord and his wlleagues after too fullest 

«roci allotfurl hofnrft nnwftrs fiO TC- 


^ perfects^ candidly that the result of the investigation wiiicn i unaeriouK 
. fei^satis^ me that the noble Lord, extreme as wm the m ^ 
pursued, was absolutely justified haying regard to 
which was before him. Indeed, I think he would have 
painful as it must have been to him. shattering as it jnust liave b^n to 
prepossessions of some of those who were his colleagues, if he had not auinon 
ed the course that was adopted, 

Ojae or two facts must be a little more elaborately o’ iLed 

to give a full answer to the noble Lord. Revolutionaiy 
Beegsd between the years 1912 and 1917, which was tEe year 

when the leaders'were confined under toe provisions of nejenc/ of 

.1818 and many of its subordinate members dealt with under too 
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In^ Act^ Most of these persons were released after the Bopal Proclamation 
of 1919. From the point of view of the psychology of sedition, it is worOi 
while observing that many of those who were released in 1919 have since 
abstained from revolutionary crime. To the remainder an amnesty was gradually 
extended, but a large numbk of those speedily returned to their old methoM 
and reorganised their old associations. 

Your Lordships will ask, and are certainly entitled to know how far this had 
become formidable at any period which is relevant to the noble Lord’s Questions. 
By the end of 1922 two main teirorist organisations, each of them very formid- 
able, had been revived and new members recniited, arms and ammnuition mostly 
smuggled from abroad were collected, a new type of bomb was manufactured, 
and beyond all question elaborate and carefully conceived projects for assassma- 
tion were dovish. During the year 1923 a series of outrages was perpetrated 
including a dacoity with double murder at Kona near Howrah, and the looting 
of the Ultadingi Post Office in May, a robbery with murder in July, the Sankan- 
tolla murder and others which 1 need not more particularly mention. In 
January, 1924, Mr. Day was murdered in Calcutta, and an attempt was made to 
murder Mr. Bruce in April, in both cases, as it appears, in mistake for a most 
courageous and undaunted public servant, Mr. Tegart, the Commissioner of 
Police. In March a bomb factory was discovered, and other activities directed 
to the manufacture of bombs and the illicit collection of arms were detected. 
Other crimes were planned and projects of assassination continued to be devised. 

Your Lordships may reasonably ask what steps were being taken by the 
responsible Government faced, as they were, by a deliberate and most formid- 
able ourbreak of crime. Here let me make the only real observation of dissent 
or doubt that I shall attempt upon the speech of the noble Lord. I did not 
follow him with the complete precision which I should have desired in the 
distinction which at one time I suspected him to be drawing between violent 
crime and revohitionary outbreaks. It seems to me that the line must be very 
finely drawn. I have no doubt in my own mind as to the distinction which 
a precise speaker would draw. If a man, merely in an abstract way, reflects 
favourably and indulgently upon the idea of revolution he would not fall, in 
my judgment, either under Hegulation III of the earlier Act or under the 
Ordinance for which the noble Lord was responsible. If such a person, after 
reflecting favourably— 

Lord OLIVIER : I did not say revolutionary outbreaks. I should imagine there 
might be outbreaks in all political afTairs. The words I quoted were “revolution- 
aiy conspiracy’, and I quoted them from Sir Alexander Muddiman. I was 
distinguishing between a revolutionary conspiracy and crime. 

The EARL of BIRKENHEAD : The noble Lord is surely aware that conspiracy 
is a criminal offence. That must have occurred to the noble Lord in ihe 
carrying out of his responsibilities. Am I to understand that the 
doctrine of the noble Lord now is that a man who enters mto a 
revolutionaiy conspiracy, which must mean a criminal offence, to over- 
ferow and destroy the Constitution by means of a revolution, is nqt^ to be 
brought witiiin the terras of the noble Lord’s Ordinance ? I assure him that 
the terms of his own Ordinance would cover such a case. 

Lord OLIVIER : That is just my point If it was a conspiracy the arrest 
should have been made under the Ordinance. 

The EARL of BIRKENHEAD : I will tell the noble Lord how that arises in 
a moment. I was on a rather more important point, because it is fundamental. 
If 1 may refer to it, I would most earnestly advise him to study a little 
dosely the criminal law relating to conspiracy, because it has a very great 
moral importance. Let us at least understand one another, because if mere is 
no difference of opinion it is not very useful for me to waste my time in 
discussing it If thei'e is a difference of opinion, I will endeavour in a few 
words to show that consistently with the principles laid down by the noble 
Ixiri himself, it can not servive any impartial and competant discussi^ 
Conspiracy is a criminal offence. A conspiracy to subvert the Constitution by 
revolutionary metiiods is a very grave criminal offence ; few graver offeno^ 
are known to the law. Men have been beheaded almost within the precmts. 
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LORD BIRKENHEAD’S REPLY 

I for in H the noble Lord and I 

.^on ffijs point, I m^t honestly confess that I do not think mu4 
^oUon revolutionary conspiracy and those speciftc " 

he has alladed to more compendiously as crimes. 

At the moment when I diverged upon that topic 1 was dealing with tK . 
view wiu^ was taken by ^e Government of Bengal. The Governor a 
distoguished member of this House and well known to many of us inJi 
Lytton, took from the first , w^t in my judgment was an enlightened' riew 
and I am the more encouraged to make that statement plainly by tlio f^t 
that it was, the view which was ultimately accepted by my noble friend who 
asked me this Question. , The view taken by Lord Lytton, who was in the 
immediate con^ of the .grav^t of these events, did not immediately 
recommend Itself either to the Viceroy or to the Government of the dav 
I am bound to make it plain that in my judgment Lord Lytton, who was 
on the spot, gave wise advice at the time when he gave it. Certain of the ring^ 
leaders in the early part of 1924 were arrested under Regulation III of the 
Act of 1818. This did not in fact check the movement, and it liecame 
necessary to devise special measures which ultimately, in the circumstances 
quite accurately spoken of by the noble Lord, resulted in the issue of the 
Ordinance. Mr. Das, of whom the noble Lord has spoken, admitted, rather more 
than a month before, the issue of the Ordinance, that there was undoubtedly an 
anarchist movement in Ben^l, and stated that it was much more serious 
than the authorities realised and that it was growing increasingly clifiloult 
to suppress it. 


Before passing to an account of the action taken under the Ordinance, for 
which the noble Lord has asked, 1 ought, I think, to emphasise one point 

and that is that one of the main necessities for employing special measures to 
combat conspiracies of this kind instead of resoriing to the ordinary provisions 
of the law, is the terrorism of witness and juries resulting in a failure of 
justice because the juries are terrorised from returning verdicts in accoixiance 
with the evidence, and resulting, also, as tlio noble Lord, I believe, would 

agree, in the murder of witnesses and persons who confess or turn King’s 

evidence. This formidable fact is the real, and in my judgment in a civilised 
country is the only, justification for withdrawing from persons accused of 
crime the protection of the ordinaiy course of law. If it bo indeed established 
that such is the state of feeling m the cjountry in w}ii(}h this circeptional 
mefliod of trying crimes is adopted, that no witness can give ovidenfo without 
his or her life being endangered, Ithat no jury can give an honest verdict 

without at once becoming a target for the dagger of the asswissin or the l)omb 
of the incendiary— if that, indeed, be established, you have gone a great way to 
justify your exceptional legislation. 


The Alipobe case 

Let me give two comparatively recent illustrations of the reality of this risk> 
In the Alipore conspiracy case, in which members of the revolutionary grdnp^ 
were put on trial but were eventually acquitted, the relatives of the ajmrover 
were subjected in Calcutta to various forms of harassment and boycott. During 
the course of the trial, his brother died. Owing to social ostracism, the family 
were unable to get people to carry the dead body to the burjiing ghat. 
Fuller, his sister, who was engaged to be married, was thrown over by the 
bridegroom as soon as the relatives heard that her brother was an approver in 
the case. The approver himself was icross-examined for weeks on end by five 
different counsel for the defence in circumstances which practically drove him to 
the verge of insanity. He was unable to sleep in the jail, and was suffering towards 
the dose of the trial from nightmare and hallucinations. It is no exaggeiaticm to 
say that from the moment tlmt man, doing bis duty as an honest 
less citizen, gave evidence which the elucidation of the tnith 
everyone belonging to him were treated like panah dogs, and none of them couia 
have gone about with any feeling of tranquillity or security m the more vital 
matters of life. , • 

On August 22 last a bomb was thrown into a shop in l^rzapur Stmt, 

* Calcutta, wmch belonged to an individual who was suspected by the conspirators 
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of being a police informant, and who had been indicated by one of the oonspini- 
tors as the person from whom he had received a revolver for the possession of 
which he had been prosecuted and convicted shorty before. The suspected in- 
formant was in the shop at the time but escap^. His companion was killed. 
Two arsons were arrested and charged with the offence, one of whom was 
Santi Chakravarti. These two persons were tried in September, and the jury 
found both not guill^. The judge agreed as regards Santi, and acqmtted him, 
but ordered the re-trku of the other accused. On October 3, the body of Santi 
was found on the railway a short distance outside Calcutta, shockingly mutilated 
with the head entirely sever^. 

Let me answer the speci&c questions addressed to me by the noble Lord as 
to the action under the Ordinance and under the earlier Regulation, and as to 
the reasons for the discrimination, such as it was, at the time of the promulga- 
tion of the Ordinance* Not realising at that moment— and the noble Lord, I 
think, will agree tiiat there was some discussion, controversy and doubt about 
the point in this countiy— that the Ordinance was so soon to receive the sanc- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government, those responsible in Bengal confined 27 
Bengali terrorists under Relation in of 1818. Before the promulgation of the 
Ordinance warrants of arrest under this Regulation had already been issued by 
the GovemoivGeneral in Council against 19 of the ringleaders, and were being 
held in readiness as it was thought it might be necessary to use them at any 
moment When the Ordinance was promulgated on October 26, 1924, these 
nineteen were arrested, but, as a matter of convenience, they were arreted in 
the first instance under the warrants already in existence under Regulation HI 
instead of under the Ordinance. But on January 19, 1925, it was decided to 
transfer all these nineteen to detention under the terms of the Ordinance, ,the 
provisions of which are more restricted than those of the Regulation, I believe 
that was completf ly technically accurate, but new warrants were even issued 
whether it was t^nically accurate or not : the noble Lord may rest satisfied 
that the pers ns detained— I will not say that they are in a favourable position— 
but they are being treated under the Ordinance and not under the old Ordinance 
for which he is not responsible. 

That, I think, deals with the matter which probably causes anxiety to the 
noble Lord. He did, indeed, use one phrase or argument which I was not able 
completely to follow. If I understood him aright, he said his anxieties were 
increased by the circumstances that he noticed that the names of three verj^ 
well-known politicians occurred among the list of these nineteen who were 
arrested under Regulation III of 1818. On this point I did not completely follow 
the argument of the noble Lord. Did he mean that politicfans could not commit 
any crime ? 

Lord OLIVER ; Not at all, I thought I made it clear that it was unfortunate 
if these men could not be arrested under the Ordinance, because political capital 
was made in India out of the fact that they were politicians and had not been 
-s^^sted under the Ordinance, but under the Regulation. 

The EARL of BIRKENHEAD ; The noble Lord will, therefore, be content with 
liis answer— namely, that the warrants for their arrest were already is existence, 
not on the ground they were politicians but that they had committed these grave 
offences in relation to which every requirement of his own Order had been satisfiM 
in dealing with these very people. Among these nineteen— I had better add a word 
about this— t&ee, asthenobleLord says, were persons of considerable prominence. 
They were Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Chief Executive Oflicer of the Calcutta 
Corporation and a close associate of Mr. C. R. Das ; Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra, a Member of the Legislative Council, and Mr. Anil Baran Roy, Secretary 
of the Beng^ Provincial Congress Committee and a member of the Legislative 
Council. - n 

I have received, in the course of my duty, and have examined, the prpoew- , 
ings of the Government of India on which warrants of arrest under Regula- 
tion HI were issued against the nineteen, including the three persons named, 
and also the reports of the two Judges on each of th/air cases, and I have per- 
somdly satisfi^ myself that none of these men were arrestdd for me purpose 
ot restraining political activities, however extreme, but because of their ooi^ 
nection with conspiracies to commit crimes of violence or to collect arms and 
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axp^liTOS.for such bmp^. The Ordinanoe. as the noble 
oaU: two Sessions Judges should review the facte T 

quits 6 ai« whether the noble Lord ^ _ ,«• a 

that most of us would rather 


proviBion. B 
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erahve offloer^but a S^iOM Judge cannot be ouite described as u a 
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L«« 4 ha 8 pointed 
,ya 8 not 
He said 
an ex- 


If it ^ the mind of the nofle Lord to make any SSSrint 

that ttese matl^^uld be referred only to Sessions Judges, I wwld remmH 
him that this 18 his own provision. It was not I that providXtha?th«2 
mattere should be referred to ^lons Judges.. As a matter of fact perhawi ^ 
noble Lord has forgotten why,, but he was qmte right in doing so. n fie ^ 


waijr, uui/ ix\s w<*a UUilC lU CLOinff 

said that these matters should l» dealt with by two High Court Judare ^ 
would have been exposmg yourselves to the risk of a very inconvenient coifliVt 

wh/XTs HAvnan/ia TKrA-i<A mo/to K-cv 


move the 
a 


of jurisdiction when demands were made by hiibens corpus to 
Court: you would have had the f^t that would have been a conflirY 
of jurisdiction between Courts of equal authority. The noble Lord was entire! v 
right in adopting the course he d]a, and I think he should speak with ben^ 
volent kindness of those to whom he gave this function. 


The Ordinance requires that two Sessions Judges should review the facta 
and circumstances under which any order has been issued against a pemm 
under the Ordinance and report to the Local Oovernment whether in their 
opinion there is lawful and sufficient cause for the order. The Ordinance then 
provides that the Local Government, on receipt of the report, shall consider 
and pass such orders thereon as appear just and proper. I have in^c it my 
business, as was my duty, to ascertain the view taken by these Judges. I liavo 
discovered that the Judges have reported, in the case of all persons against 
whom the Ordinance has been used, that the Government of Bengal were, in 
the opinion of the Judges, justified in applying the Ordinance. I have also 
ascertained, as was equally my duty, that the Bengal Government, after an 
independent examination, has satisfied itself that the Judges were right in the 
view they took. Therefore, we find the provision of the noble Lord functioning 
in every way as he must have desired and conceived if everything went 
satisfactorily. I can assure him, so far as I am concerned, that the dice have 
nowhere been loaded against these men, and nowhere has there been any 
critici suspicion or any tendency towards inhumanity. The only desire has 
been to see that the conditions which the noble Lord rightly accepted as 
necessary conditions to action should be completely satisfied. 

The Ordinance, which was promulgated on October 25 and had force only 
for six months, has now been replaced by two Acts. A Bill to continue its pro- 
visions for five years was placed before the Bengal Legislative Council in 
January, but leave for its introduction was refused. It was certified by the 
Governor as being essential for the discharge of his duty for the administration 
of Justice, and the Act was assented to by the King in Council on March 17 ; 
after it had laid on the Table of both Houses of Parliament for eight days, 
during which 1 am sure it attracted the attention of the noble. Lord. T{| 0 Bav 
were two clauses in the Ordinance which could not be enacted in the Bmigal 
Council. One gave persons tried under it the right to appeal , to the High 
Court, and another deprived the High Court of the power of issuing a writ of 
^kabeus corpus^ in the case of persons detained under the Ordinance without 
trial. A Bill containing these provisions was introduced in the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly. It was rejected by the Assembly but passed as recommended 
by the Govemor-Gteneral m the Council of State. ,The Governor-General, I may 
inform your Lordships, is about to bring this certified Bill into force as an Act 
at once. 


I have only one or two brief observations to add. As regards, the g^e^ 
effect of the measures taken, it is, significant that the promulgation of the 
Ordinance coincided with a marked improvement in the situation in Bengal, 
and it is dear that for the moment at dl events, the ten^nsts plans ^d 
ciations have been disorganised. I give the credit for that to the noble i^rd, 
the Government of India and the Government, of Ben^l, but I must make it 
plain that attempts are still being made to recruit and collect arms ®ttd to car^ 
on propaganda in favour of violence. These activities require, ana they will 
receive, unremitting vigilance. The powers conferred by the Uioinance must 
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at iiresent be continued. The existence of these powers, apart from &eir 
exercise, operates as a powerful preventive. One notable feature is that the 
morale of the police has been stien^hened and the forces of law and 
order feel that they can take effective initiative. There has, as the noble Lord « 
knows well because he had to face it when he was in office been considerable 
agitation in the Press and among politicians against the Ordinance, but there 
are no indications of any deep and widespread resentment amongst the general 
public, either in Bcnoigal or elsewhere. 

^ Afpeal to Mb. Das 

It has been reported in the Press that Mr. Das has issued a statement which 
every true friena of India believing it to be sincere must warmly welcome. 

I have not had a full report of that speech, but founding myself on the fullest 
report which the Press has made available. I understand that he has expressly 
and formally disassociated himself and his Party entirely from all forms of 
violence and that he has given utterance to a pl^ to the youth of Bengal to 
abandon the adoption of all such metliods. Mr. Das asks us, according to the 
fttUest report I have obtained, to '*!ay aside undue suspicion.” There is nothing 
which I am more anxious to do in dealing with the responsible trust which 1 
have to some extent in my hands at this moment, there is nothing that I would 
more gladly do, than to lay aside any suspicion. I shall watch for the results 
of this appeal to those who accept his guidance and act under his advice, with 
hopeful interest. If I see that the revolutionary societies begin to atrophy for 
want of monetary and moral support and that the channels of communication 
between the political and the anarchical world are effectively closed, then indeed 
a new era in Bengal will have begun and the need for what Mr. Das calls 
^'repression” will have disappeared. 

But let there be no ambiguity about this. When Mr. Das speaks of "repres- 
sion” he apparently means the repression of political opinion^ and he wants 
to put this interpretation into our mouths also. But His Majesty^s late Go- 
vernment, who sanctioned this legislation, and the present Government, and 
the Government of India, and the Government of Bengal, have constantly and 
justly repudiated any such intention and any such practice. The repression 
whicn the Bengal Act contemplated is the repression of crime and no one 
who is not a criminal is entitled to express a grievance against that 
legislation. I invite Mr. Das— and I have not used in the course of this 
d^te a harsh word about him— to take a further step. He has 
publicly dissociated himself from "political assassination and violence 
m any shape or form.” I make allowance for the difficulties of position, 
but I suggest that a conscientious citizen cannot quite stop even there. 

I ask him to go forward and co-onerate with the Government in repressing the 
violence which he deprecates. If he will do that he will find that the way 
is open and easy for that which we all of us desire— co-operation between the 
«^*«Saptish Government and Indian political parties with a view to the progiossive 
realisation of responsible government in British India as an integral part of the 
Empire upon the understanding of a real and honest partnership. That road 
still remams open to be trodden by the population of India, but never will the 
goal be reached upon roads of violence attended by desperate crimes. 

Lord Olivieb’s Satisfaction 

Lord Olil VlEtt : 1^ LoMs, I am very glad to have been the occasion of eliciting 
from the noble Earl both the reply to my question and also the concluding part 
of the observations that he has addressed to you. With regard to the substance 
of his reply to my question,,! should like to say this: He referred to my 
having criticised the restnction of the jurisdiction of these cases to Sessions 
Judges, for which I iwself was, as he says, responsible. I simply points out 
that Sessions Judges do not alws^s enjoy in India, or even here, so -much con- 
fidence as members of the High Court, and that consequently it was the more 
necessary that we should have, and that India should* have, an assurance from 
so hkh an authonty as the noble and learned Earl that he personally, follow- 
ing the personal examination of that high judicial authority, Lord filing, had. 
exammea these cases and was satisflM that all of them— and I take his 
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1 as a noBanal asBOiance— strictly came -wlQrin the intmitionB o< the 
1 ra oasea vheie a criminal intention ^ been proved. That is 
-• I am only »ther sorry that 1 cannot, I suppose, 
S Mm for teta. I would have liked some ^ delinite s^ 
with. W precise chataoter oi the offences tlmt had bwn aone mto 

*^ilS i?^o^ion of the Government, been proved agamst those arrested. 
fX.’St toow whether he can give any indioabon- 

^ WSWT. nf Piwini!WTn«AT> ; The noble Lord will reaiiso that ftis is too 
• ^m ^^ j^^oestion to answer on the spur of the moment If he will write to 
consider it 

Lord OUVIBS; I am mudi obliged to the noble Earl, and beg leave to with- 
draw my Motion. 

The motiim was, by leave, withdrawn. 
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TEE INDIAN SERVICES BILL 


HOUSE OF LORDS— APRIL 2, 1925 

On April Ist in the House of Lords. Lord BIRKENHEAD, moved the second 
reading of the Government of India (Civil Service) Bill, which, he said, woidd have 
great consequences to India. Its Parliamentary fortunes were too long delayed 
by successive accidents, attended with extreme anxie^ by many mentomus 

E ublic servants, to whom its passage meant much. The provisions of the Bill, 
e said, were limited in scope but were essential in the form m which they 
were submitted to Parliament if Government were to carry out their decision 
to accept and enforce the main recommendations of the Lee Commission. 


The Lee RsooiocEimATioNB. 

The recommendations were aimed on the one hand, at removing certain 
anxieties—financial and others— from the Services, and on the other hand, at 
satisfying Indian opinion that the principles underlying the Reform scheme 
would be observed in Service administration. He emphasised that the recom- 
mendations were a deliberate compromise between the Indian , viewpoint and 
Service opinion and, in approving them generally, the Imperial Government 
steadily kept in mind the need for maintaming the balance between the two 
viewpoints. Lord Birkenhead said no useful purpose would be gained by 
ignoring the fact that there were two viewpoints between which those responsible 
for the Government of India, either in India or in England, must steer through 
a prudent middle course. 

Lord Birkenhead dealt in detail with the recommendations which 
would be benefiting the Services and which had been accepted. As regards the 
increases in pay and pensions and the grant of passages to officers of non- 
Asiatic domicile, he estimated the cost for this relief would be £750,000 per 
year— not an inconsiderable allowance. 

Lord Birkenhead then dealt with the recommendations designed more parti- 
cularly to bring the organisation of the Services into accord with the existing 
Constitution, namely, the provincialisatibn of certain services, the control of the 
Central Services by the Government of India instead of by the Secretary of 
State with certain reservations, and the accelerated Indianisation of the Civil Service 
and the Police. He said that these measures, which in the aggregate filled the 
opposite side of the scale in a sort of equipoise, which determined the conclusions 
of the Commission and, especially Indianisation, were criticised on the ground 
that it would swamp the Indian Civil Services and impair their efficiency. 
Lord Birkenhead said it was only fair to the present Parliament, their immediate 
predecessors and the Montford Government, to remember that if blame W8» 
^ be implied in the inception of Indianisation, he certainly, holding his posi- 
could never concede it was not of modem origin, and was not the product 
or me child of any one of those (Jovemments. 

Indiahibatiqn Question. 

Lord Birkenhead pointed out that the terms of Section 96 of the Government 
of India Act only reproduced the provisions in India’s Magna Charta with regard 
to no native of British India bemg disabled from holding office under the 
Crown in India. That had been acclaimed as indefeasible in law and 
unanswerable in justice for over a centu^, and this section which was still the 
governing principle of our relation with mdia was supplemented in the Preamble 
of the Act of 1919 by the express announcement that it declared that the 
policy of Parliament was to provide increasing association of Indians in every i 
branch of Indian administration. Therefore, confronted by principles and tradi- 
tions, which he was bound to observe, he unhesitatingly concluded that it was 
his duty to support the very delicate compromise reached by the Lee Com- 
mission entirely with one exception which need not distuA the generality of 
his statement 
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1^ Birkenhead pointed out that in 1924 the Indian CiTil Senrioe had 
if 1 »roent Indians, the Police 11 percent. The increase 0 ! Indians in 15 
lOr: S5 years to 50 per cent was not a very violent change and should not 
prove too rapid a progress in giving effect to the policy of Parliament 
declared in the preamble to the Government of India Act. But let the 
Bb^ have no delusion. The possibility of maintaining that balance and 
relying on that balance to provide a competent and reliable Civil Adminis- 
tration for India must always depend upon Britain’s contributing the very 
best young men British schools and ITiiiversities could provide. 

It was equally true, though no comparative statements regarding it were 
desirable or possible, that the standard of recruitment in India of the Civil 
Service Officers must ensure that men of the best brains and the best 
character and calibre were supplied to represent Indian population. His very 
grave anxiety at present was not connected with the movements and 
tendencies in India, grave and menacing as some of them had been. In 
attempting to view the matter in its cool perspective he was not very gravely 
alarmed by them. His greatest anxiety for the moment was that since 1924» 
the best Civil Service in the world had shown signs of lack of popularity. 

The number of candidates for the Indian Civil Service had distinctly 
and gravely declined since the war, and undoubtedly one explanation was 
that war had killed many of those who would have naturally competed, 
disabled many others, and atrophied the spirit of adventure in many others. 
He had no doubt that the overcrowding of other professions, the comparative 
security still offered by the Civil Service and the very high spirit of 
adventure of the British youth would redress the balance and restore the 
numbers of candidates. But at present the number was insufficient, and 
failing improvement our problem might bo not to discuss whether there 
should be 50 per cent suitable Indians, but to ensure that there were 50 
per cent suitable candidates from Britain. 

He had taken such steps as he could, ably assisted by many Englishmen 
with special and distinguished knowledge of India, who had been good 
enough to visit Universities on his invitation. He had visited some Univer- 
sities and contemplated further visits, and was not without encouragement 
from meeting students and tutors that twelve months hence, if he was still 
in the same position, he would be able to give the House better reassurances 
upon a point so vital to the future of India. 

Lord Birkenhead then proceeded to deal with two measures Moepted 
in principle by Government. Firstly, dealing with the reorganisation of the 
Medical Services with a view to separating the Civil from the Military 
Services, he said that the detailed proposals of the Government of India on 
the subject were expected shortly. Secondly, he referred to the constitution 
of a Public Services Commission, regarding which he had been closely 
discussing with the Viceroy for weeks, and said that a conclusion had not 
yet been reached. The difficulties were enormous. Firstly, they had to 
determine whether such a body should be subordinate to the Government of 
» India or independent of them in its decisions, and secondly, they must decide 
whether it should be allowed to invade some of the functions of the Secre- 
tary of State. ^ 4 

Lord Birkenhead hoped he was most unlikely to allow any question of 
dignity of his office to collide with public interest, but ha was bound most 
41(a) 
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•osrefulljr to Mfogaaid tha Civil Sarvant’a right of aproal'to the Seoretary 
of State. 

Lord BirkoDbead oonduded hU epeeoh by paying a warm ttibate to the 
devoted laboari of the Lea Commieeion and said that he and other members 
of the Government felt some doubt with regard to some elements in Ae 
Beport but as they agreed with the Beport generally, they decided to accept 
it as a whole believing that when its perspective was examined it would be 
found that the Commission had discharged its task adequately, competently 
«nd sympathetically. 

BILL RBPBRBBD TO COMIIITTBB 

Lord OLIVIER welcomed Lord Birkenhead’s action in inducing 
Lord Meston and others to go to the Universities to recruit for the Indian 
•Civil Service. 

Lord CHELMSFORD said he had been residing in Oxford and learned 
the difficulties of the undergraduates with regard to the Indian Civil Service, • 
namely, a feeling that there was a certain insecurity of tenure. He was of 
•opinion that, as far as they could see every candidate for the Civil Service at 
present could be assured that he could safely enter the service and be sure of 
« life service in India. 

The House then passed the second reading of the Indian Civil 
•Service Bill which was next referred to the Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


The Provisions of the Bill 

The following is the text of the Bill amending the provisions of the 
<3overnment of India Act by exempting proposals of expenditure upon 
certain salaries, pensions and other payments from submission to the Indian 
Legislatures and enabling the rules made under the said Act relating to the 
Civil Services of the Crown in India to be dispensed with or relaxed in 
•certain cases. 

The Bill provides for the amendment of sections 67-A and 72-D of the 
.Act as from Slst March 1924. 

SALAEIBS AMD PBM810MS 

The following paragraphs will be substituted for paragraphs (3) and (4) 
•of sub-section (3) of section 67-A : — 

Paragraph 8, Balaries and pensions payable to or to the dependents of (a) persons 
appointed hy or with the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council ; 
•(b) the Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commissioners ; and (c) Persons appointed before 
let April 1884 by the Governor-General-in-Counoil or by the Local Government to the 
Services or posts classified by Buies under this Aot as Superior Service or posts. 

Paragraph 4. The sums payable to any person who is or has in the Civil Service of 
the Crown in India under any order of the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor* 
•Geneial*in-Connoil or the Governor made upon appeal to him in pursuance of the Buies 
imade under the Act. 

The following paragraphs will be substituted for paragraphs 4 and 6 
•of sub-section 3 of Section 72-D 

Paragraph 4. Salaries and pensions payable to or to d^ndents of (a) persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or by the'SMretaiy of State in Council ; <b) 
Judges of title High Court of a province ; (o) the Advocate-General ; (d) Persons appointed 
More 1st April 1924 eta, as abova 
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Bmgnph ff. Smu pA/able to ony pezion who^ eta^ m obova— 

The followidg provision will be added at the end of anb-seotion 3 of 
eeeli of the Seotions 67-A and 72-D : 

For the purpose of this siib-seottoa, tha exproMion ** salaries and pensions** includes 
lenanoation, allowanoes, gratuities, any oontributions whether by way of interest or 
odterwlse from the revenues of India to any provident fund or family pension fund and 
any other payments or emoluments payable to or on account of a person in respeot of his 
^dfioe# 


TBB 8BCRBTARY OP STATB*8 CONTROL 


The loUowing aub-aeotioD will be inserted at the end of Section 96-B 
of the Act. 

No rules or other provisions made or confirmed under this section shall be construoted 
to limit or abridge the power of the Secretary of State in Council to deal with the 
case of any persons in the Civil Service of the Crown in India in such manner 
as may appear to him just and equitable and any rules made by the Secretary 
State in Council under sub-section (2) of the Section delegating the power of 
making rules may provide for dispensing with or relaxing requirements of suoh 
rules to such an extent and suoh a manner as may be prescribed provided that 
where any such rule or provision is applicable in the case of any person the case shall 
not be dealt with in any manner less favourable to him than that provided by the 
Buie or provision. 
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Interpellations in Parliament 

HOUSE OP C0MM0NS---J6m FEBRUARY I92S. 

Political Comditions in India. 

Mr. Wardlaw MILNE asked for a day to disouia the political conditiona 
in India and the policy of His Mid^sty’s Oovemment in connection with the 
agitation for immediate alterations in the Reform Scheme. 

Mr. BALDWIN replied that it was impossible to grant a day before 
Easter without disturbance to public business and that Gbyemment was of 
opinion that there was nothing in the existing situation in India warrant* 
ing such disturbance. « j 

Steel Bounties. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD asserted that the fresh assistance which the 
Government of India had recommended to the Assembly to be given to 
the Tata Steel Company was more than the Tariff Ifoaid had recom* 
mended ; and he asked whether the Tata Company had accepted any State 
control in return for the large and exceptional State assistance ; whether 
any recommendations on the subject came within the terms of reference 
of the Tariff Board ; and what was the estimated annual payment of the 
Tata Company, both under the bounty and under the earlier protective duty ? 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE, for Earl Winterton, replied that the rates of 
duty recommended by the Tariff Board were mostly higher than the bounty 
voted, but for the reasons explained in the Government of India's resolution 
of November 27, 1924, the bounty was likely to be more useful to steel 
manufacturers during the year in which it had been voted than the extra 
duties would have been. 

The answers to the second and third parts of the question were in the 
negative. It seemed likely that the full amount of Rs. 50 lakhs, fixed as 
the maximum payable as bounties, would be paid. The Protective duties 
previously granted did not involve any payment to steel manufacturers. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD said that Mr. Ormsby Gore had not given the 
total additional profit that the Tata Company had made under the original 
protective duties, which were extra and in addition to the bounties. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE replied that it was quite impossible to say what 
the additional profits were. 

Sir Frederick WISE asked whether the alteration was due to the rise 
of the rupee, and Mr. Ormsby Gore was understood to say that he did not 
think so. 


Expulsion and Arrest of M. N. Roy 

The Indian agitator, M. N. Boy was the subject of a verbal duel 
in the Commons between Mr. George Lansbury (Lab, Bow and Bromley), 
and the Hon. Mr. W. G. Ormsby-Gore (Under-Secretary for the Colonies.) 

Mr. LANSBURY asked if the Indian Government proposed to arrest 
Roy, if and when he returned to India, what gwas the nature of the 
charges against him, and whether Roy ever actively or^ized a violent 
unheaval in India. 
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' ^ Mr.OBMSBT OOBE rapliad tiiat Boy wia one of the ioootad in tha 
CkUrnpora aooapiraoy oasa. Tha ohargaa wara axplainad in tha High 
Oo^a jodgmant in tha appaal raoentiy praaantad to Parliamant. Tha 
laiaa jt^gmant aontainad partioulara of Ifoy’a advocacy of vidanca and 
diracitiona for ita organisation. 

Mr, LANSBUBY asked whether tha Minister was able to state 
whether Boy aver participated in violent anterprisas against tha Oovarn- 
mantand whether any body else bad, Mr. Ormsby Gk>ra again referred 
to tha High Court judgment Thereupon Mr. Lansbury asked whether 
Mr, Ormsby-Gore had read the judgment and whether Roy aver said 
anything approaching the kind of violent language used by Sir Edward 
Carson» Mr. Balfour and Mr. fionar Law in connexion with the Ulster 
business. Mr. Gore said that the question did not arise, Mr. Lansbury 
retorted that it did. 

Mr. SAEILATVALA asked whether any representation had been 
made to the Fi*enoh Government in order to secure the ezpulsiou of 
Mr. M. N. Roy from France. Mr. Chamberlain replied in the negative. 

The Bengal Ordinance and Cawnpore Trial. 

Replying to Mr. Lansbury Mr. ORMSBY GORE said that 303 persona 
in India, including 261 Moplahs, had been imprisoned* or wore under 
surveillance under Reguletion III and similar measures. He believed 
that 60 were arrested under the Bengal Ordinance and added that many 
persons imprisoned for what Mr. Lansbury called politic.al offences had 
been guilty of actual violence. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked whether the Government intended to publish a 
verbatim report of the evidence given lor and against the prisoners in con* 
nexion with the Cawnpore Conspiracy trials, Mr. Ormsby Gore replied in the 
negative, and added that Lord Brikenhead thought that the High Court’s 
judgment in the appeal already presented contained an adequate state- 
ment of the facts of the case. 

Mr. SAKLATVALA, asked for information regarding the existence of 
conspiracies in Bengal. Mr. Ormsby Gore referred to a recent White Paper, 
and added that further information on the subject was shortly to be 
presented. 

Mr. Saklatvala further asked if there was any satisfactory evidenoejto 
prove the existence of the conspiracies, besides the bare statement that they 
did exist. Mr. Ormsby Gore replied that the Government of India would 
give ample evidence to that effect. 


HOUSE OF C0MM0NS--23RD FEBRUARY 1925 
Akali Pbisonbbs. 

^ ^ Mr. John SCURR declared that frequent complaints had been made 
with regard to the infliction on prisoners in Nabha Jails of the punishment of 
QiAat and Kut, supply of food and its poor quality, and that prisonen were 
kept for long periods withoflt water. He suggested an impartial inquiry into 
the administration of Indian jails. 

42 
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Earl WINTEBTON replied that ha was not sure wheUier Mr. Soorr 
was refeniog to the ordinary iails of the State or the tempotary oamps for 
jftkali prifODerSi and pointed out that the Inspector-Gieneral of Prisons in the 
Punjab had reported that the conditions of the latter were generally 
aatisfaotoryi including a liberal scale of food and an abundance of water. 
Earl Winterton was not aware that the grounds of complaint suggested in the 
•question existed in the case of ordinary jails. It was announced shortly 
after the British authorities took over the administration of the State that 
the jail administration was being thoroughly overhauled. As regards jails in 
British India the Indian Jails Committee of 1919-20 presented a very full 
report* and the answer to the last part of the question was in the negative. 

Replying to Mr. Sourr with regard to the alleged punishment of ** Kan 
Parade ’* inflicted on C. Bam, an ex'prisoner in Mooltan jail* Earl Winterton 
•said that he had heard nothing about this case and that he would be glad to 
have an inquiry made if Mr. Scurr could give him details of the allegations. 
The form of punishment described was, of course, unknown to the penal code. 

Replying to Mr. Sourr s question with regard to Vesawa Singh subjected 
in Mooltan jail to the punishment of Gidar and KuU Earl Winterton said that 
he had seen only a newspaper report of the libel suit which apparently 
was still sub-judice. He understood that the prisoner did not allege that 
•he himself was punished in this quite illegal way. The Government of 
India was being asked to report on the case. 

Deaths in Prison 

Mr. G. LANSBURY asked how many prisoners charged with offences 
in connexion with political or Trade Union conspiracy or agitation died 
in prisons in India during each of the years 1919 to 1924, and how 
many of those who died were imprisoned without trial. 

Earl WINTEBTON replied that statistics hitherto received from India 
•did not relate to any year beyond 1922, and did not state the parti- 
cular offences with which ordinary prisoners wore charged. The reports 
•did not discriminate between the deaths of prisoners already convicted 
.and the deaths of prisoners still under trial. The actual rates of 
•mortality in the years from 1919 to 1922 were respectively 26*63, 
19*76, 20*36 and 22*13 per 1,000. During the three years ending with 

1921 no deaths occurred among persons imprisoned or under surveil- 
lance under Regulation III of 1818 and kindred regulations, but in 

1922 there were 14 and in 1923 four deaths of Moplahs detained in 
•connexion with the rebellion of February 1921. 

Infant Mortality in Bombay. 

Mr. JOHNSTON drew attention to the fact that medical evidence 
ahowed that 98 per cent, of the children born in the industrial area 
of Bombay were drugged with opium so that they might sleep and 
not cry for food while their mothers were working in factories. He 
declared that infant mortality in Bombay was 666 per 1,000 compared 
with 80 per 1,000 in London, 

Asked as to what steps he proposed to take in the matter, Earf 
WINTEBTON replied that Lord Brikenhead had been informed that the 
Oaveroment of &mbay was considering th6 questioa of the adminis-. 
•tration of opium to children. According to official statistics infant mortality 
in Bombay was I78T1 per 1,000 and 666. 
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i ' Mr. JOHNSTON declared tint die figures in his question wer» 
fli^plied by Sir Leslie Wilson. Earl Winterton replied that the figures 
Miinded IQ his answer were from an ofioial report of the Oorernment 
0 Bombay. Mr. Johnston gave notice that in view of the unsatisfeotory 
oatnre of Earl Winterton’s answer he would raise the question of 
adjournment at the earliest opportunity. 

Indianisation of the Army 

Mr. Wardlaw MILNE asked about the attitude of the Gfovernment 
towards the proposal recently made in the evidenoe before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee to ludiaiiise the Army in India. 

^rl WINTERTON said that Government of India was still con* 
sidering the report of the Muddiman Committee and he was unable to 
make any statement at that moment. 

Replying to Sir Frank Nelson Earl Winterton stated that legisla* 
tion was necessary to give effect to the findings of the Lee Commission 
and it would take the form of an amending bill to the existing 
Government of India Act. 

Trade Facilities Act. 

On the 24ih FEBRUARY the House agreed to a financial resolution 
increasing the amount of loans under the Trade Facilities Act for which 
Government guarantees might be given from 65 to 70 millions sterling. 

Mr. Hilton Young suggested the appointment of a Sub-Committee 
endowed with the* initiative to work in conjunction with the Colonial Office 
to deal with the Dominions development schemes regarding which some 
disappointment prevailed. 

Mr. GUINNESS pointed out that the Colonial Office had a representa- 
tive on the Dominions Committee. He thought that the disappointing results 
were due to the fact that the facilities wore not fully appreciated in the 
Dominions from where it was hoped that applications would come. 

Mr. PILCHER suggested that the India Office should take the initiative 
and offer its services to act in connection with schemes under project in India. 
He declared that such an action would incidentally remove the misapprehen- 
sion among Indians that the British went to India for their own advantage, 
invested in clearly advantageous schemes and remained aloof when a matter 
primarily concerned Indians and where there was some risk. Mr. Pilcher 
specially drew attention to the need for railways as shown by the AckwdTth 
Committee s Report and also the construction of a new cantilever bridge 
in Calcutta, the only obstacle to which was lack of mobile finance. 

Infant Mortality in Bombay 

On the mh FEBRUARY Mr. JOHNSTON asked whether Earl 
Winterton was now able to give official figures of infant mortality in Bombay 
in 1921. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the figures he quoted on the 23rd 
Febi^ry were misleading, in as much as they referred to the whole of the 
presidency and not specifically to the City of Bombay. According to the 
reports of the Health Officer of the Municipality, infant mortality in the 
eit^ was 667 per thousafid births in 1921 and 403, 411 and 419 respectively 
in the yean 1922, 1923 and 1924. 

Examining in 1922 the vital statistics from the beginning of the century. 
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the HeaMb Officer ba^ remarked that tbe fluetualaoDa of iofaot mortelil^ 
were indireeUy or dire^y due to plague during the firrt deoade and to 
lufluenm between 1918 and 192L Mr. JOHNSTON asked wbat stepa Earl 
Winterton proposed to take regarding the drugging of children. (Mentioned 
in the cable of 23rd February). Earl Winterton repeated the reply given 
on that occasion. 


NOySB OP C0MM0NS--3RD MARCH J92S 
India and the Communist Scare. 

On MARCH 3rd, on the motion proposed by Captain Geoffrey Peto (Con. 
Frome) condemning revolutionary propaganda in Britain and the Empire 
by the Communists and others* Sir FRANK NELSON* in a maiden speech* 
•dealt particularly with India through which* he declared* the miasma of 
poisonous propaganda was spreading rapidly. 

He said that the British had been able to protect the Indian masses from 
the injustice of their own superiors* but were unable to protect the Indian 
peasant from campaigns of misrepresentation and lies in the past years* 
propagated partly by the Communists and partly by certain type of Indian 
politicians. He continued that heavier responsibility than that of determin- 
ing the time and method of each successive advance towards self-Government 
rested on Parliament* namely* the trust of seeing that progress was not 
retarded by a handful of revolutionaries* who in no way represented the 
people and whose sola aim was to foment revolution* riot and bloodshed for 
their own ulterior ends. 

Sir Frank pleaded that the powers of the Viceroy and Governors to 
suppress revolution should in no way be curtailed* and concluded by appeal- 
ing to the House* particularly the Labour Party* not to condone violence in 
speeches* in view of the manners in which every w*ord telegraphed out was 
seised upon by every kind and type of Indian. 

Mr* John SCURR moved an amendment* expressing the opinion that 
the ordinary process of law is sufficient to deal with acts of violence and 
•contending that redress of grievances is the best method of rendering 
violence and propaganda useless. He urged the House not to be scared 
bw^use a few men here and there made wild and foolish utterances. Let 
us, ” he said, make it impossible to say, truthfully* that seventy per cent, 
•of the agricultural population in India is illiterate after a century of British 
j(Overnment. Educate the people* then there need be no fear of propaganda.’’ 

Mr. THURTLE* seconding Mr. Sourr s amendment* said that the whole 
idea of Mr. Peto’s motion was to stifle truth. He declared that India had 
been subjected recently to a very harsh measure of oppression ; people were 
Arrested and fined without proper trial. He contended that if the right 
spirit were behind the Government in India* the ordinary resources of 
•criminid law there would be quite sufficient to deal with the situation* 
Referring to Earl Winterton s statement the day before that certain books 
were not allowed to enter India* Mr. Thurtle described it as an insult to the 
located Indiana* who had an older culture than we* to ** These books 
are fit for us* not for you*” 

Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne concluding the speech in support of the 
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iiMioii deokred : We do not intend to get out of India bat intend to 
I^Yern.” 

Mr. John Wheadey (Mioieter of Health in the late Labour OoTernment) 
dipreoated the membera being ehooked by shooting of a polioeman. but not 
being ehooked by shooting of innocent people at Amritsar. 

Earl Winterton’s Reply. 

Earl WINTEBTON (Under-Secretary for India) after affirming that 
it was the doty of every Government to protect the country against a violent 
revolution, declared that some of the Labour party were suspicious of the resolu* 
tion as a menace to free speech. But there was no risk of that. He cited an 
article from the Labour publications as showing the British tolerance of free 
speech, and then, amid much interruption from the Labour members, joined 
issue with Mr. Wheatley. 

, He remarked that time did not allow of development of his argument, 
but representing the Secretary of State, he strongly deprecated the ex-Cabinet 
Minister using the argument that they bad no right to condemn murder of 
a police inspector, if they held certain views on another case where the 
executive authority was compelled to take certain action. 

He expressed the opinion that the communist party of Britain, although 
a pernicious body, numbered not more than three or four thousand. It did 
not make secret of its pernicious aims, but it would be easy to take its long 
winded manifestoes too seriously. There was good ground for hoping that 
the movement was going backwards instead of forwards. Referring to India, 
Earl Winterton said he understood that the terms of motion did not relate 
to an ordinary political controversy but only to that caused by propaganda 
from the Communists of outside sources, with which he proposed to deal. 

Earl Winterton pointed out that the conditions in Bengal to-day were 
better than in 1907-8, and expressed the opinion that that was because the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal had promulgated the 
Ordinance and taken other exceptional police measures. There was no greater 
justification for the Ordinance than to-day s comparative peace in Bengal. 

There was very slight connection between the Akali trouble in the 
Punjab and the subversive propaganda. The only activity in India which 
could properly be traced to external propaganda, was described in the j^udg- 
ment of the High Court of Allahabad. 

Earl Winteiton thought that tunnellings and borrowings of under-ground 
workers, whether from Russia or elsewhere, were far more likely to fall in 
and bury them than harm the main structure of the society. Mr. Scurr's 
amendment was unnecessary. No body denied the right of free speech 
except the Labour supporters at election time. 

Debate Adjourned. 

Mr. SAELATYALA (Communist, Battersea) rose to sp^k just More 
eleven, when the debate would be automatically adjourned ** sine die,' and 
Captain Feto moved closure, which was carried by 233 votM to 109. But 
ow^ to a technical miltake in connection with the action of tellers, to 
which the Labour members drew attention the Speaker declared the vote void 
and the debate was consequently adjourned sine die.” 
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Opium Traffic. 

Replying to Mr. G. Buchanan (Lab.) EARL WINTERTON said that 
the view oi the Government of India, based on the findings of the Royal 
Commission on Opium of 1895, was that centuries of experience had taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of prepared opium which was for 
the mort part without injurious consequences. The distribution of opium 
was strictly controlled in accordance with the provision of the Hague Conven* 
tion. Lord Birkenhead did not propose to interfere with the discretion of 
the Government of India and the Provincial Governments in the exercise of 
this control. 

Replying to Capt. Wedgwood Benn (Lib). Earl Winterton said that 
1,887,000 lbs. of opium wore produced in British India in 1923, when 
4,954 chests (each of 1 40 lbs.) were sold under direct sales agreements to 
the Gbvernments of the Dutch Indies, Siam, Ceylon, the Straits, Hongkong 
and British North Borneo. Three thousand chests were auctioned at Calcutta 
and exported to Macao, French Indo-China, Japan, Sarawak and Bushire ; 
130 lbs. of morphine hydrochlorate were manufactured at Ghazipur during 
the year ending October 13, 1923, when 92 lbs. valued at Rs. 10,905 were 
sold in India. 


Indians in the Colonies. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked which British Dominions and Colonies prohibited 
or restricted the entry of Indiana and whether India restricted the entry and 
domicile of Britishers. 

Mr. AMERY gave particulars, whereupon Mr. Wedgwood asked whether 
Kenya was the only Crown Colony that restricted the immigration of British 
Indians. Mr. Amery replied that Kenya did not impose any restrictions. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked if Indians were refused the right of domicile 
in South Africa, Canada and Australia. He proceeded to contend that India 
should have equal rights with the Dominions to exclude Whites, when the 
Speaker intervened, saying that it was impossible to have a debate. 

Cawopore Trial. 

JMr. George LANSBURY (Lab. Bow) asked why the city magistrate, 
Peshawar, violated the British principle of religious neutrality by issuing an 
order under Section 144N of the Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting 
local members of the Arya Saraaj from holding a public meeting in the city 
from February I to 21, by which time the centenary of the birth of their 
founder, Rishi Dayananda, which the Arya Samajists wished to celebrate 
was over. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the order was passed because the 
members celebrating the centenary were displaying at public meetings 
objectionable lantern slides, which were causing tension between the 
Samajists and orthodox Hindus. 

Mr. LANSBURY drew attention to the sedition trial at Gawnpore 
in April and May, 1924, and pointed out thatcthe Ju^e differed from 
the Indian assessors and sentenced each of the four Indians accused to> 
four years* rigorous imprisonment. 
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Esrl WiotertoQ, in reply> pointed out that the Judge, in giving 
Judgment* was not bound to oonlonn to the opinion of the assessors. 

Mr. Lansbury asked : Was Earl Winterton aware that in the oaae 
of a trial for murder, the Lord Chief Justice sentenced an Englishman 
to twelve months’ imprisonment; these men had been sentenced, for 
writing letters, to terms of rigorous imprisonment. 

Earl Winterton replied that he did not see any connexion whatever 
in this question. He respectfully asked to be excused from commenting 
favourably or adversely on a judicial decision of the High Court. 

Mr. Lansbury drew attention to the case of Sarbat Ali Belat Ali 
of Chittagong who was arrested in Rangoon by the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department officers for possessing two automatic pistols and 47 
rounds of ammunition, and was acquitted after two months’ custody, 
the magistrate pronouncing the prosecution evidence to bo unworthy of 
belief. Mr. Lansbury asked yrhat measures were taken against the 
Criminal Investigation Department and informers. 

Earl Winterton replied that inquiries were being made. 

Acting Governor of Bengal 

Col. WEDGWOOD asked why Sir Abdur Rahim, Senior Executive 
Councillor was not appointed the Acting Governor of Bengal in view of the 
general practice in such matter. Earl Winteiton replied that no general 
practice could be said to exist in respect of administration of the Act which 
had been in operation only for few mouths. Col. Wedgwood presumably had 
in mind the provisions relating to the filling of temporary vacancies but these 
did not apply to the selection of substitutes for Governors proceeding 
on leave. 

Col. Wedgwood asked whether there was anything in the Act passed 
last year authorising change of practice which had been usual for the last 
sixty years and whether there was a single president for the place of a 
Governor being taken by anybody not on the spot except the Senior 
Executive Councillor. Earl Winterton replied that the last Pears' Act could 
not have possibly altered practice that did not exist, and have statutory 
authority to the situation which did not prevail before. No president could 
be found in what was done in filling ordinary vacancies temporarily. 

Col. Wedgwood asked whether Earl Winterton suggested that filling of 
vacancies in the past never occurred and that there had never boeflrany 
practice other than one indicated in the question. Earl Winterton replied 
that the practice of filling ordinary vacancies could not be considered analogous 
to the Act of the last year because it was the first time in British India that it 
permitted the Secretary of State and the Govoruoi'Geueral to give 
Governors leave. 

Col. Wedgwood asked : — Are you importing into that Act now principle 
which will be permanent 1 

Earl Winterton : — “ No.” 
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British Govemment*s Indian Policy 

HOUSE OF LORDS— 7TH JULY 1925. 

On July 7th» Loid BIRKENHEAD made an important statement in the 
Lords with regard to hia oonferenoea with the Viceroy regarding the 
Indian problem. He stated that no decision would be 1»ken before the 
Ooyernment of India and the Legislative Assembly were consulted. 
The Government would not be divert from its high obligations in 
India by tactics of restless impatience. The door of acceleration of the 
Reforms would not open to menace, still less could it bo stormed by 
violence, but the date of a Royal Commission to review the Reforms 
might be accelerated when responsible Indian leaders had evidenced a 
genuine desire to co-operate in making the best of the ensting consti- 
tution. Any Constitution produced by Government’s critics in India 
and backed by a fair measure of general agreement among the peoples 
of India would be most carefully examined. 

The Bengal Dead-look 

Referring to the suspension of the Transferred Subjects in Bengal Lord 
Birkenhead observed that whether the Constitution was good or bad it had 
in any case plainly contemplated the very contingency which had happened 
and whether it was a weak or strong point of the Constitution that had 
assumed limelight in Bengal, the framers of the Constitution were entitled to 
point out that the Constitution still showed a reserve of strength with which 
it was endowed when it was drafted. 

Lord OLIVIER emphasised the crucial defects of the existing Cons- 
titution in India as the training ground for responsible Government. 
The« question was whether the defects of Councils for their actual pur 
pose of serving as a training ground for Parliamentary responsibility 
could be remedied fully without further considemtion of the Constitu- 
tion. It was expedient in the interests of all concerned that not only 
should the recommendations of ^e Majority or Minority of the Muddi- 
man Committee by way of altering the Rules be adopted, but that in 
order to ' ease Ae dissatisfaction among all parties in India with the 
present Constitution, the Government should immediately undertake a 
further examination of how the known difficulties with regard to the 
Constitution should be solved. He hoped Lord Birkenhead would be 
able to tell the House not only that he proposed to undertake with 
the Government of India the consideration and enforcement of the recom- 
mendations of the Majority Committee, but also give Indian reformers 
some hope that a beginning would be made following the lines recom- 
mended by the Minority Committee, with some further revision and 
enquiry with regard to the future Constitution. 
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Lord Birkenhead on OoTt’a. Indian policy 

Lord BIRKENHEAD said My Lords, my first duty is beyond question to 
express ffratitude for the great patience, which both here and in anouier plao^ 
has enabled me to hold the important office that I have filled for eight months 
without making any important Parliamentary statement For this imusual 
indulgence, I am indebted both to my noble friend. Lord Olivier, who has 
repeatedly pos^ned the question down in his name, and to the general body 
of your lordships, and not less to those in the House of Commons, who have 
exhibited a similar degree of j^tience. If I may venture to express an opinion 
upon the point, I think both Houses of Parliament, in this matter, have exhibi- 
ts wise restraint. The responsibility for the Government of India is so vas^ 
the problems are so novel and so complex, tliat no mind, however quickly acqui- 
sitive of new facts, or however industrious in its application to their mastery, can 
hope to make any useful contribution without months of unremitting industry. 

I have, I hope, not altogether misspent the time, which the indulgence of tho 
House has made available to me. 1 propose to make the best attempt I can to 
discharge the task, which will naturally be expected from me to-day, that is, 
to review the general situation in India. 

The Geheral Situation in India 

Such consideration involves financial, commercial and political considerations. 
I shall attempt to deal with each. I must, however, make it plain at the outset 
that upon one, and not the least, important of the subjects to which I must 
address myself, there hasl^n considerable measure of misunderstanding, both in 
this country and in India. There has been much speculation as to the 
decisions reached by agreement between the Governor-General and myself. 
No decisions whatever have been reaefud, nor could any have been reached. 
Indeed, ^ven the Cabinet, which has naturally been kept closely aware of the 
discussions between myself and Lord Heading, has not reached any decision. 

The Government is far too conscious of the implications of the, Montagu- 
Chelrosford Constitution to find it possible even to think of conclusions, until 
certain indispensable, antecedent steps have been taken. My noble friend. . Lord 
Lytton, who is at present head of the Government of India, lias naturally been 
kept very carefully informed of the discussions between myself and Lord Reading. 
Week by week, as those discussions liave proceeded, he lias been made aware, 
both in general and in particular terms, of their scope and tendency. Such a 
knowledge could not properly be withhold from him, though, as I have .n^e 
it plain, neither he, nor his Government is affected by any responsibility 
thereby. 

But before any decisions of any kind are taken, it is obvious^ that the con- 
sideration and advwe of the Oovemment of India must he formally invoked, and it is 
at least equally obvious that the opinion of tho Le^lative Assembly must be 
elicited. We should, for reasons which are apparent, not dream of annoittoing, or 
even of forming decisions without the contribution of that very important 
legislative body, which we have so recently called into existence. I am, not, 
therefore, to-day either announcing or purporting to announce decisions or conclusions. 
I cannot any longer resist the legitimate desire of Parliament to be informed 
of the result of the discussions which have taken place between the Governor- 
General and myself. The truest description, which I can give of the spirit m 
which I address Parliament, is that, having held this responsible, office 
for eight months, I am attempting a survey of the impressions which its 
tenure up to the present moment has stamped upon my mind. 

I address myself, in the first place, to the FINANCIAL POSITION of Indi& 
1 am happy to say that, on a general survey, this position must be pronounced 
satisfactory. 

[Mer making a survey of the financial situation, the Secretary of State pro- 
ceeded:—] , , 

I ought, perhaps, in any estimate of the present , and the iaUm matei^ 
condition of India, to say a special word upon the subject of agriculture. No 
greater contrast in occupation thAn that between the people of Great Britain and 
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ttiOBeof Indiacould veil befound. Whereas the former live in vast aggregation in 
lame towns, the latter live scattered in countless communities over the oountry- 
sioa In England and Wales 80 per cent of the population is returned as urban, 
in India 80 per cent is recorded as rural. 

AonicuLTURAJi Outlook 

nn&.miliar as these topics are to me, 1 nevertheless venture with 
certainty upon the statement that an immense increase is attamable m yield, 
and, therefore, in the prosperity of agricultural India. Much has already b^ 
done by agricultural department by loans, by irrigation, by scientific instruction. 
Nor am 1 unaware of the difficulties which beset the part of the reformer. He is 
confronted by the stubborn conservatism of the peasant proprietor, by the. infini- 
te splicing up and subdivision of ownership, even by the obstinate disinclination 
to be taufidit new ideas, or to adont fresh methods. But making all allowances 
for all these difficulties, 1 would desire to make my opinion plain that a future of 
incalculable prosperity awaits India, if and when she learns full to realise ma 
to value her agricultural kingdom. This particular subject is, as your Lordships 
know, a transferred subject. This circumstance does not render correlated and 
rational attempt to deal with it more easy, but it has been closely discussed 
between the Governor-General and myself, and I am not without hope that, dur- 
ixig my tenure of office, it may be in our power to give to its further develop- 
ment a powerful impetus. 

Political coitoitions in India. 

I pass now to a general consideration of the political conditions in India, and 
here I naturally approach the most important of the discussions which have 
tc^en place between Lord Heading and myself. In 1919, a remarkable and an 
extremely bold experiment was made. It was made in the atmosphere of post- 
war idemism. My predecessor, Mr. Montagu, who vras chiefly responsible for 
this experiment, must on the w^hole accept any censure, where it has failed, as 
he is entitled to all credit, where it has succeeded. He died prematurely. As 
one who at the time was never a particularly enthusiastic—though, of course, I 
was a responsible-supporter of liis policy, I may be allowed, now that he is 
dead, to pay a tribute or respect and admiration alike to his idealism and to his 
courage. He w^as a true friend of India, and his name will not, I believe, be 
forgotten in that country, 

Tlie Act of 1919 tvas admittedly an experimmL No country in the world has 
euer been confronted with •promtns comparable to ours in India, Of the 440 
millions of British ddxens, who constitute the British Empire, 320 millions are 
Indian, The loss of India would mean a shrinkage in the Empire from 13,250, 
000 to less ifuxn 11,500,000 square miles. Our problem is, in fact, and always 
has been, one of prodigious difficulty. It is to accommodate the minds of the 
East to those of the West. 

Wlion the British nation first decisively intervened in India, there was no 
queationn)! a successful and independent national destiny for this incalculable 
country. It was iu disintegration: it could not have continued to cohere. It was 
in 1746 that a state of war commenced between Great Britain and France in 
India, from whicli, in the result, we were to emerge as the supreme Power in 
Asia, and it was not until 1765 that that supremacy was decisively asseitcd, 

I dm, I believe, making no excessive claim when I by it down that whatever 
mistake have been made in the generations that Itave followed, the fiduciary 
obligations, which we mdertook^ in rebtion to the complex p^^les of India, 
embracing as then do a popubtign of 320 mUlwns, practising nine great religions 
and speaking 130 different speeefm, have not been unfaithfully discharged. 

Certainly, it will not be disputed that we have never l^ged behind the 
temporal^ world standards, by which responsibilities of this kind have been 
measured by those Powers, which have found themselves— never, indeed— in 
analogous, but sometimes in remotely comparable circumstances, and so it 
happened, consistently with our habit of keeping abreast with 4he current of 
nMKlem thought, that we decided, with the full and deUberate acouiesoence of 
both Houses of Parliament. to make that great experiment whidi is known as the 
Ibmtagu-Chelmsford Constitution. 
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It is extremely importaot that we and, oliiera shoald realise with all pre. 
>«t 38 ioii what was done by the OoTemment of India Act of 1919. Its permanent 
and static effect is .imqaestioQably. contained in the Pieamble. The Act 
itself was admittedly flaid and ^e^nm^tal. , I shidl not feel that 1 am 
wastina the time of your Lordships if I ask leave to remind you of the terms 
of the rreamble. Its language ought to be borne in mind by every instructed 
of our Indian policy, and of the actual Indian situation with which I 


critic 
have to deal. 


The Preamble 


"'Whereas it is the declared jpolicy of Parliament to provide for the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of Indian administration, 
for the gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a view 
to the progr^sive realisation of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire ; 

"And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages, and it is expedient that substantial steps in this 
direction should now be taken ; 

"And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be determined only 

S Parliament upon whom responsibility lies for the waifare and 
rancement of the Indian peoples : 

"And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must bo guided by 
the co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities of 
service will be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found tliat 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility : 

"And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions in the provinces of India it is expedient to give to those 
Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure of independence 
of the Government of India which is compatible with the due aiscliorge 
by the latter of its own responsibilities : 

‘Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, bv and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in the present Parliament assembled, and by the autliority of 
the same, as follows ” 

These words expressed the deliberate and deeply considered decision of 
Parliament^ conformably with the principles laid down in the Preamble. 
One constitution or another might, at one time or another, bo attempted. 
Experience educating us, or informing our critics in India, might induce us 
to make on amendment here, or an advance, or a variation there; but 
the whole message, as we understand it, of our situation in India, with all 
tliat it involves in the storied past, in the critical present and in the 
incalculable future, is to be read in that Preamble. 

We shaU not be diverted front its high obligations by tactics of resiUss 
impatience. The do<yr to acceleration is not open to menace. Still less will it 
be stormed by violence. ^ 

But there never has been a moment since the Constitution was adopted in 
which the Government of India, acting in harmony with the Government at 
Home, has not been vigilantly and attentively considenng the spirit in which 
the present Beforms have been received in India. It has, mdeed, been an 
imperative and urgent duty so to consider them. 

Wise men are not slaves of dates. Bather are dates the servants of sagacious 
men. Developments have been easily conceivable to me— are still not wholly 
inconceivable to me— in which acceleration of the date of the Boyal Commission 
might have been recommended even by very cautious statesmen. 

I should, however, be failing in my duty if I did not make plain my dear 
and definite impression that the tactics hitherto pursued by the mod htgMy 
organised party %n India could not have been more happily conceived %f they had 
been subtly intended to forward the cause of reaction. 

A Constitution was given, which, whatever its defects, beyond question, 
afforded great opportunities to me poBtically-minded— if 1 may adopt a phrase 
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1 4o not spedallr admire— amonR Indian peoples. The opportunities not 
nngenerqwy oonoeded might have made the occasion of sincere oo-opera- 
tiOD .uniting the andent and sophisticated traditions of the East with the more 
prad^ experience of the West 1 suspect that a really gifted national leader 
would rave used the Constitution with all its possibilities of extension in this 
sense. No such leader was forthcoming* We have been confronted everywhere, 
to those who are our principal opponents, with a blank wall of negation. They 
did not say: **Tou have not given us enough, but we will prove by our use of 
that which you have given that we are fit for i^ore,” and yet such an attitude 
would have b^ both sensible^ practical and politic. What is ten years in 
m age-long histoiy of the immemorial East? Our critics took a different line, 
^ey said: We will have nothing whatever to do with your Constitution.” 
Borrowing a quotation which they, perhaps, have been unwilling to employ 
they almost said: “East is East^ and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet”. They ignored the view, and I think they were profoundly 
mistaken in doing so, that strange and apparently incongruous as is the partner- 
ship. betoeen the two countries, each has much to contribute to the thought and 
insniration of the other. The art, civilisation, sophistication, literature and philo- 
sophy of India, though spread over an incredibly wide field and derived from 
many confluent streams, contain an individual quality to which in its subtlest 
elements Western thought has not attained, and it is equally true that the prac- 
tical qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race, harnessed to a very experienced and 
commonsense outlook u]^n world politics, brings to the partnership qualities 
which will not be often found to the East of Suez. Commonsense and reason 
would, therefore, appear to suggest that men of enlightened view in India and 
m Grrat Britain should have proceeded upon lines of thought which ought almost, 
assuming all round allowances, to have b^n identical. 

To talk of India as an entity is as absurd as to talk of Europe as an entity, yet 
the Nationalist spirit which has created most of our difficulties in the last 
few years is l)ased upon tho aspirations and claims of a Nationalist India. 
TTiere never has been mieh a nation. Whether there ever will he smh a mtiofi 
the futwre alone can show. 

One of the greatest anideties which confronts us in India to-day is the com- 
munal differences which divide 70 millions of Moslems from the vast Hindu 
population. In these dissensions we have kept pur hands unsullied by partisan- 
ship. If we withdrew from India to-morrow^ the immediate consequences would 
be a struggle, a Pouirance between the Moslems and the Hindu population, 

I put on one side, for the purposes of this anticipation, the perils obviously 
afforded by the existence of three million turbulent and martial tribesmen living 
precariously between the frontiers of India and the borders of Afghanistan. The 
ac^tual circumstances being, it seems to me, indisputably such as I have indicated, 
I have always been puzzled to understand the train of reasoning which passes 
through the minds of the clever men who have, unfortunately, made themsehes 
our antagonists in India. There are many such men. I have tried with the 
greatest^ympathy to understand their point of view. I have asked them wheth- 
er they contemplate the withdraw! at an early date of British troops from India. 

I have never found one who advocated such a course. Is there, in fact, a 
respouBible leader of any school of Indian thought who will to-morrow say; 
“Commit to us at once the full responsibility, and we will acquiesce in the with- 
drawal of British tropps from India ?” 1 do not believe that such a man could be 
founds and if he could, my opinion of his judgment would undergo a swift di- 
minution. I do not speak upon this point without liaving had many opportunities 
of founding a conclusion denved from very divergent sources of information. 

Your lordships may, I think, take it from me, as an almost generally accepted 
conclusion, that an inamediate repudiation of our responsibilities in India would 
be at least as fatal to the interests of India itself as in any year since 1765. 

I have thought it desirable, by way of preface, to make these general obser- 
vations before I make plain my view as to the degree in which the Montagu- 
Ghelmsford Act has been a success or a failure. I am *^bound in euch a matter 
to make my view precisely plain. In common with my colleagues in tlie 
Cabinet, I must accept full responsibility for that great constitutional change. 
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Far this reason I am, of all people, specially bound to attempt an honest and 
imjpifftial review of the work^ of the Act I myself was always very dis- 
tmirtM of the diarchical principle. It seemed to me to savour of the kmd of 
pedantic and hide-bound Constitution to which the Anglo-Saxon communities 
nave not generally responded and which, in my anticipation, was unlikely to 
midce a successful appeal, to the community whose political ideas were, thanks 
in the main to Macaulay, so largely derived from Anglo-Saxon models. 


REFOBMS AT WORK 

I am obliged, therefore, to address myself candidly to the question ''Has the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform scheme succeeded, or has it failed” ? 

/ cannot say that it has failed. It has been exposed to emry cruel mishap, 
which could .befall a new constitution freely conceived and generously offered. 
Most of the popular leaders in Indian life have abused and aefamM it it has 
never been given a chance. 

Mr. Montagu undoubtedly looked, and surely he was entitled to do so, to 
those who cherished the most sanguine expectations of Indian political capaci- 
ty to co-operate in his great task. These eiro^tations were realist. Critics 
of Indian capacity for self-Qovemmcnt would, indeed, have been helpless had 
wiser counsels prevailed in India. Suppose, for instance, that judicious and 
sagacious co-operation had been exhibited by the leaders of Indian thought, 
can anyone imagine that the reactionary critics of those Reforms in this country 
could have retarded the chariot of progress ? Had that which was given been 
used with cheerful goodwill to iustify the gift of that which was still sought, 
the task of accelaration would have been easy. Indeed, iinfortimately, the 
leaders of Indian thought contributed a different bios, and the most highly 
organised political party in India wasted its energies upon a futile attempt to 
destroy that which we had conceived, at least in its first fruits, to be a gener- 
ous offer. But not all the resources of a very adroit and sophisticated party 
have availed to destroy this experimental Constitution, and indeed I, 
who was prepared to curse, am, upon the balance of the whole matter, 
inclined to bless. This general observation, very necessary to be borne in 
mind^ lead me to inform your Lordships more closely of the results of the 
working of the new Constitution. 

We are aided in the task of attempting a general survey of its vrorkinm 
up to the present in different parts of India by reports which have recently 
been presented by the Governments concerned. In the main, I accept, and am 
prepared to justify them. 

In Madras the transitional Constitution has w^orkod with a ^cat measure of 
sucjcess. Ministers have used their influence to steady public opinion and 
feeling have displayed a general moderation and no small measure of statesmansMp. 
The .Oovemor-in-Council has stated that if an earnest endeavour to work on 
constitutional lines is a qualification for political advance, the Madras Presiden- 
cy has shown itself fitter for an advance than any other provinoo. In the 

S resent Council of Bombay the Swarajist Party is the strongest in numbers but 
oes not command a majority, and [it is pledged to a policy of refusal of political 
responsibility. The Ministers were, therefore, selected from the smaller groum, 
a, circumstance which must obviously be a source of weakness. Lacking suffi- 
cient support, from their followers, they are driven to lean upon the official vote, 
and ^ distinction between the two halves of Government has been obscured. 
The Bombay Government has recently pointed out that the main object at 
present must be to strengthen the position of the Ministers, and to encourage 
tae organisation of parties. 

Position m beroal 

In the first Coqpcil elected in Bengal, progress was made jmd some solid 
^liievements were recorded. The Government claims with justice that the 
Mipi,^r8 were able to influence a sufficient number of members to make it 
possible with the aid of the offidalB to carry through a considerable amount of 
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psffiil. lemsktion. The second Goundil oon^ned a large and mfluenfial body 
bdoogiDff to the Non-co-operation Ftety which is .pled^ to prove that the 
present Constitution is unworkable. This body was joined by the Independents 
and the combined party commands more than 60 votes in a House of a total 
strength of 140. The possibility is not to to excluded that at the next general 
election there may be the return of an absolute Swarajist migority taking cAce 
with tiie avowed intention of wreekiz^r the Gtovemment from vrithin. The 
Ooverament points out that a constitution requires to to specially considered 
fiom the point of view of giving the ex^tive power to deal with obstruction. 
Since this report was frsm^ by the Local Government, the Bengal Legislative 
Council has indicated in no uncertain manner that it prefers to dispense with 
Ministers, and the diarchic Constitution, and accordingly the Government of 
India and I had. ho option but to suspend the transfer of subjects in toat 
piovinoa 

The Government of the United Frounces say that it is constantly alleged 
by their enemies and critics that the Beforms have failed. If this means that 
the Constitution has definitely broken down, they absolutely deny the state- 
ment Since the collajise in its original form of the non-co-operation movement, 
it is claimed that the internal conditions of the province have steadily improved 
and except for the tension between Moslems and Hindus, there is nothing to 
cause the Government serious anxiety. Forty-seven millions of people are 
living peaceably under an ordered and progressive administration and are pro- 
bably more prosperous than their predecessors have ever been. The reformed 
Constitution has failed to satisfy both the Swarajists and liberals and this 
constitutes the principal cause for anxiety. The Govemor-in-Council says that 
diarchy is obviously a cumbrous, complex and confused system, having no 
logical basis rooted in compromise, and are defensible only as a transitional 
expedient. 

In the Punjab, the working out of the scheme has driven the two main 
communities, Hindu and Mahomedan, into open dissension and has developed 
an acute antagonism between the urban and rural interests. There is not, as 
yet in the view of the Government, evidence of the existence of a thinking 
and selective electorate in the districts capable of exercising its vote on consi- 
derations of policy. Here, too, the diarchical scheme has produced considerable 
anomalies and it cannot be claimed that the Punjab afforded a suitable field for 
the introduction of divided responsibility. So far Ministers willing to co-operate 
with the executive have been found who have been supported by a party 
which has not attempted to force them into an extreme position. 

In Burma the Beforms were introduced two years later than in other pro- 
vinces in India. Less than 7 per cent, of the electorate voted at the only 
general election held which was noycotted by the Extremists. During the 18 
months, in which the Reforms have been in operation, hardly any difficulties 
have been experienced and hardly any defects discovered in the working of the 
Oonstituflon. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa said that one may search in vain for 
signs that the throe years of the Beforms have educated the electorate to 
the meamng of an election and the business of a legislature. In 
many distncts reports of the presiding officers declared that laige pro- 
portions of voters did not know the name of the candidate for whom they 
voted, but had only been told &e colour of his box. The Government includes 
amongst the causes whidi have contributed to the non-success of the Beforms 
failure to create a Ministerial par^ prepared to support the Ministers in carrying 
out a definite programme. The Council still remains divided into two partly, 
official and non-official. Where the issue is not an anti-Govemment one, the 
Ministers have their following in the Council, but they cannot bring this to 
bear on politiocd conditions, and cannot, therefore, assist the Govemm^t m 
times or difficulty. The Local Government adds that there is very little that 
can be done to ensure the smooth working, of diarchy or to eliminate 
administrative imperfecticms. * 

The Central Provinces Government say that the value of the experiment in 
responsible government during the first Cpuncdi was weakened, first by the lack 
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ci^;^cmiieotioii bet?reeii members and their oonstitaents, secondly, by the absence 
% imy parl^ orspanisation whidi would have made the re6TX>n8ibili^ of the 
Hboiters to the Council effective, and tiurdly, by lack of funds, bir 

iiieirare of success in the working of diarchy which was achieved was due part- 
h to the moderation o! the Council and pmly to the efforts made to work tlie 
" — by members of the Government and the permanent services. Here also 
^vince is for the time being without hope that their appointment may 
ay be found feasible. 


In Assam the Govemoivin-Coundl sums up the difficulty of working the 
constitution as due firstly to the existence of a section of public men consider- 
able enough in numbers and ability to induence the Council, whidi is actively 
hostile to the present Constitution, and declines to work it, and, secondly, to 
finAnoiftl difficulties which have precluded the Local Government from under- 
takim a^ activities, other than those of carrying on the essential administm- 
tivel^ctions on pre-existing lines. Ministers nave, thus, no convincing answer 
to the cry of their opponents that the Reforms have bestowed no benefits on 
the electors. 


Enough has been said to satisfy my presefU purpose, which is to show that 
no short or dogmatic answer can he gimi to the piesiion ' has the constitution 
succeeded It has mither altogether succeeded, nor has it altogether faiUed, 
and it must further be noted, by way of additional qualification, that where it 
has succeeded, the price of success has been, at some stages, and in some districts, a 
considerable inrroad upon the diarchical principles, 

1 have not thought it proper to discourage such tendencies, holding the view 
that the whole matter was experimental, and afforded an opportunity to each 
pi evince to work out its constitutional salvation in its own way. Wliat then is 
it possible for me to say, at this stage, of the future? 

The wisdom of Parliament declared thatf after a period of ten years, the 
MontagurChelmsfom Constitution should he revised by a lioyal Commission, It 
will undoubtedly require such a revision, and it cannot be too plainly staled 
that everything will necessarily be thrown into the meXtina pot. Diarchy itself 
is very obviously not a sacred principle. It must be decided try resulis, 

The conception was always doctrinaii*e and artificial. A great measure of 
success may justify it, where a smaller would not. 

And now I apply myself more closely to a subject which had caused much 
speculation and lias provoked at least an equal degree of agitation. 

To those who framed the Reforms, ten years appeared to bo a roasonablo 
period for review, and in determining what was a reasonable period for the 
puip98es of revision, it seems unnatural to suppose that Parliament presciently 
anticipated the very unreasonablo campaign of non-co-operation whien has done 
its b^t to wreck the constitution. Altogether, even assuming co-operation. 
It was .thought that a period of ten years would be required to afford d^a 
for a reliable conclusion, and generalisation, but I do not hesitate to make clear 
my own view, that it was not the intention of the Legislature to attempt to 
shackle succeeding Governments, if a spirit of cheerful and loyal co-operation 
was. generally exhibited on the one hand, or if, upon the other, grave and 
glanng. defects disclosed themselves. It would indeed have been an assumption 
of omniscience, alien to the Anglo-Saxon tradition, for Parliament to assume so 
high a degree of prescience, as to declare that in no circumstances should the 
date of the Commission be acoelerat^. 

In (act, the door was never closed. It is, on the contrary, open to-day ; but the 
condition is clear and precise : There wUl be, there canoe, no reconsideration, 
uiUU ive see everywhere, among the responsible leaders of Indian thought, evidence 
ofji sincere and genuine desire to co-operate unth us, in making the best of the 
^nsttng constitution. 


The Swarajist 
^merful wmght 


ny opinion, most unliappilv, so to thrown its 


arty has, uii^jr vi#ftutvu, 

- ■ mfft the omer eosle. Along this road, there is no progress, 

party has recently lost a capable and energetic leader,, who oommand^ra 
‘”'*^*XKrt, and many sacrifices for the cause in which he profoundly 
Bat I should fau in my duly, if I did not make it ^solutely plain, 
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that ,the advice vfaich he gave to his connti^en throoghoat 
ompeivea. It may be, I dare attempt no prediction, tliat his untimely deata 
will even now afford an opportunity of reconsideration. 

. It has been the habit of spokesmen of Swarajist thought to declare in anti- 
cipation that no Constitution framed in the West can either be suitable or 
acc^table to , the peoples of India. It has always seemed to me 
tnat a very^ simple answer_ may be made to such a contention. We do 
not cmm^ Great Britain^ that we alone in the world are able to 
frame conshtuUone, though we are not altogether discontmted uMh the humble 
construmtve efforts which we have made in this field of human ingenuity , hut if 
our entuss %n Irmm are of the opinion that their ^eater knowledge of Indian 
oomnUons quakfie^ them to succeed, where they teU us that we have failed, let 
them produce a Constitution which carties behind it a fair measure of general 
agreement among the great peoples of India. 

Such a contribution to our problems would nowhere be resented. It would, 
on the contrary, be most carefully examined by the Gkivemment of India, by 
myself, and I am sure, , by the Commission, whenever that body may be 
assembled. I gladly recognise that the Liberal Party, neither inconsiderable in 
numbers, nor lacking m the leadership of enlightened men, has refus^ to as- 
the ill-starred course of Non-co-operation. It is still possible 
that this party, perhaps^ to be gradually reinforced by fresh moderate elements, 
may play a great part in the constitution'-fashioning of the future. 

The Muddima2j Report 

I pass now, by natural transition, to the Muddiman Report. The obligations 
of (Joverament inust be admitted to the experienced men who contributed so 
much labour and produced so competent a report. We do not anticipate, for 
® already made plain, that we shall be able to accept tlie 
report of tiie minonty at this stage. The problem of Provincial autonomy had 
not, indeed, been adequately thought out, by those who are to-day pressing it so 
strongly irao^ur attention. Provincial autonomy contemplates the complete transfer 
m law and order and it would render necessary far-reaching changes in the Central 
Government of India, which, I have never yet seen closely analysed, and very 
rarely, even cursonly, examined. It is rather on the lines recommended by the 
majonty, ,raat any immediate action must be taken. As I have already said, wo 
must awm, the formal views of the Government of India on this matter, but 
it will certainly be the desire of His Majesty’s Government to go as far as possible 
in carrying, out the proposals which the Government of India may make, after 
diBcussipn in the LegiiUative Assembly. Many of the recommendations of the 
Committee can be carried out by regulation, and do not reouire an Act of 
Parliament. There need be no delay in making these changes. In those cases 
where legislation is required the matters can be appropriately dealt with as and 
when opportunity offers. 

Tee IimiAN Army 

I ought next,, I think,, to make a few observations upon the subject which 
has greatly exercised Indian speculation, namely the so-called Indianisation 
of the army. An essential factor in India’s advance towards responsible Govern- 
ment, is, to Indian minds,, the possession of a national army. We can all see why, 
and we can all appreciate Indian aspirations, but here again we are in the 
region of experiment, and of a very delicate experiment The method which 
has been adopted is that of the complete, but gi^ual Indiauisation, as an 
experiment of eight units. It is criticise as being both slow and limited in 
soopa The process must indeed, necessarily be slow. The length of time 
which it ordinarily takes the British Officer to reach tiie command of 
his regiment is 25 years, and there is no reason to expect that an Indian Officer 
will take a shorter time. 

The eaperiment is necessarily UmUed in scope^ if only through the pauoUy of 
maierial, for, apart from the fact that we cannot afford to r^k hweruM the effunr 
encu of our smaUIndian Army, on which the security of India depende ai present, 
we have diflieul^ in finding enough Indian cadets, up to the Sandhurst standard, 
to provide subflwms mm for these eight units. 
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We are doiog our beat to remedy this. The Priooe of Wales’ Military 
tlOb)llege at Dehra Dan ia beginning to produce boys of a more promising type» 
imd the Gtovernment of India have recently appointed a Committee* under 
tilie presidency of the Chief of the General Staff* to examine the whole 
<jaestion of training for the army. They may recommend the creation of an 
badian Sandhurst* and if they do* we shall consider their recommendation 
with every desire to do what may appear necessary to make this experiment 
of Indianisation a success within its limits* but until it has been shown to 
be a success within those limits* it is not our purpose to go beyond them. 
How could wo ? An army exists for the purpose of fighting, and if we 
could not get eight units that would fight efficiently, what would be the 
use of trying sixteen 1 No sane Government will allow its army to become 
the toy of political parties. I know that some Indian politicians dislike 
this particular experiment on the ground of what they call the segregation 
of Indian officers in these eight units* as though some idea of inferiority 
were necessarily involved in it. The complaint comes ill from those who 
criticise the slowness of the experiment* for what is the advantage of coir 
centrating Indian officers in these units ) Just this, that the test being 
whether a completely Indianised unit is as good as any other, the sooner 
we create completely Indianised units, the sooner we shall know whether 
the experiment has succeeded or not* and is not that exactly what the poli- 
ticians themselves want ? One would almost think that those who complain 
of segregation are not so sure as they sometimes seem that the experiment 
will succeed, and shrink from a conclusive test. 

He either fears his fate too much 

Or his deserts are small 

Who dares not put it to the touch 

To win or lose it all. 

But 1 do not wish to appear unsympathetic. I am not so. We are 
doing our best. No one did more for India in this matter than the great 
Commander-in-Chief whoso < loss we have recently been lamenting* and 1 
adopt his words : *We are experimenting with the Indianisation of eight 
units of the army. The experiment must be earned through. It may 
succeed or it may not. That remains to be seen. But whatever happens, 
the experiment must be tried out and not plucked out by the roots to see 
how its growth is progressing. India must have the best and nothin^but 
the best for the foundations of her future army. 

The Services 

And now I pass to the position of the Services. 1 do not want to 
say very much aWt this. It will be one of the subjects for the Royal 
Commission when the time comes. But there is one aspect upon which 
I must touch. One of the objections to the present constitution which 
is most constantly put forward is that Ministers are prejudiced in their 
•task by the fact that not all the Services which are the instruments 
of their policy are under their control* and that the Bill now before Parliament 
tends towards accentuating this difficulty. I should be the first to welcome 
* signs that the provisions in {he Reforms Act which reserved to the Secretary 
of State a considerable measure of direct responsibility for the Indian 
Services even in the transferred sphere were unnecessary* for they wotdd 
44 • 
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‘betihebM indioaticm that Indian politioal opinion has realised the vital 
seoessity to the vrell-being of any form of Government of giving pnblie servants 
onerous support and encouragement in the performance ^ of their duties. 
Unfortunatelyy such signs are still all too rare, and until public servantsy 
lK)th English and Indian* can feel in India as they can elsewhere that unfair 
^and captious criticism of their actions will be neither voiced nor tolerated 
1^ responsible public opinion* the reservations in support of the Services 
•oontained in the Reforms scheme will unfortunately remain justified and 
necessary. 

Revolutionary Outbreak 

I proceed now in a survey of this vast subject* which must necessarily 
hue incomplete* to deal with one or two unrelated topics of which something 
ahould be said. 

/ ham dfody discussed in this Honss a rwolythnary outbrsak 0t Bmtgal wfadit tn my judg- 
madf rwdtrnd thn adppton of sxceptiottal r^rtssnm msasurns nssentioL Thssn measurgs ham 
not jdikd inthsir sffgct. Th§ local situation is being constantly andvigilan^ watdad andwfm the 
.guard mtarast and safety cf the communuy justify rdaxathnt sudt rdaxation udU immsdiatdy taka 
plee $9 but that moment has notyet come- 

I ought to make a passing mention of that unhappy efflorescence of 
communal difference which has occasioned increasing anxiety in many parts 
•of India. These disturbances* troublesome and grave as in some districts 
they have been* served as a reminder that Indian problems are not simple 
us is sometimes superficially imagined. The presence in India of 70 million 
Mohamedans, martial in their traditions and virile in their qualities* con- 
tributes an immense complication to difficulties already incalculably great. 
This situation is being most closely watched* both by the Government of 
India and in my office. 

I add next a word on the subject of the great Ruling Princes of India- 
Their generosity* their loyalty and their courage have been proved on many 
•a stricken field and need no eulogy from me. Their rights in the majority of 
cases are stated and consecrated by solemn treaties. Whatever changes and 
•developments the future may bring with it, we shall never fall short in our 
•obligations to those who have shared our perils and never despaired of our 
Imperial destiny. 

I must add a brief observation upon a matter of great consequence 
whiph has caused and continue to cause me grave anxiety. I refer to 
•conditions in which many Indian Citizens of the Empire live in various parts 
of His Majesty’s Dominions other than India. The subject is notoriously 
^delicate and one must avoid indiscreet or unskilful language in relation to it. 
But I may* I imagine* without offending any interest which I am bound to 
ooDsider, ask other parts of the Empire to remember how profoundly this 
problem affects the relations between the Empire and India. I know their 
•difficulties : no one knows them better* I do not ask more than that in every 
measure which they take, they should exhaust every effort to avoid su(A 
^liscrimination as must deeply aound the ancient and dignified peoples 
of India. • 

Tribute to Viceroy 

And DOW, my Lords* my task is nearly ended. I have had the advantage 
during the last few months of constant discussions with my noble friend* ^ 
Governor-General. Let me take this opportunity once for idl of expressing 
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i'lBte oUigatloni whioh I myseif and, indeed, the whole eonntry owe to ffi» 
Sxoelleooy. His pmdsnoei oircumspeotion, judgmenti patieDoe and oonrtesy 
lare all bean exhibited upon a stage whioh demanded these very qualities at 
this veiy time. He has support without dismay the burden of many 
inxieties and has maintained a high and serene eomposure in the face of 
many and various antagonism. I sincerely hope that he will return to com* 
plete his task strengthened and recreated in health. 

I cannot affect to believe that the contents of this speech to whioh your 
Lordships have listened with so much patience* will bring satisfaction to those 
elements in India whioh are determined to remain dissatisfied, but I would 
nevertheless remind them that, while we have obligations in respect of the 
voters who number only some eight and a half millions, we have also obli* 
gations in respect of the two hundred and fifty millions in British India of 
whom we are the responsible guardian, and in a less degree in respect of the 
seventy millions in the Indian States. 

While, as we survey the strange history which has associated the two 
peoples so different in origin, in civilisation, and in religion, we are conscious 
of many errors of judgment and even of some occasional wrong, we are never- 
theless bold enough to claim that in the fair perspective we have not been an 
unworthy trustee of the charge which we undertook so many generations ago. 
We have brought to this gigantic task unstinted devotion. Many a nameless 
hero has spent his strength and flung away his life in grappling with the 
hideous spectres of famine and disease. Many an illustrious Viceroy, as the 
stately pages of Lord Curzon’s book remind us, has mortgaged too deeply in 
this same task his vital resources. The terms of the Preamble are even now 
not incapable of realisation, but we must first expel and exorcise the demon 
of suspicion. We ask the Indian people to day, with the deepest sincerity, 
for good-will and for co-operation, but my Lords, while it is an object close to 
our minds to create this atmosphere I should be guilty of disingenousness if I 
painted the prospects in colours too vivid or too sanguine. I am not able, in 
any foreseeable future, to discern at a moment when wo may safely, either to 
ourselves or India, abandon our trust. 

There is^ my Lords^ no “ Lost Dominion ". There will be no ** Lost DomMon " until that 
momentt if ever U oomes^ when the whole British Bmpire^ with all that it means for dvRlsationt is 
Splattered in doom. 

It is our purpose — resolutely, tirelessly, whole-heartedly — to labour for 
the well-being of India as our ancestors have laboured throughout geneHttions 
for that good-will, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with 
generous friendship which is near and dear to our hearts. We no longer 
talk of holding the gorgeous East in fee''. We invite in a contrary sense 
che diverse peoples of this continent to march side by side with us in a fruitful 
and harmonious partnership whioh may recreate the greatest and proudest 
days of Indian history. 

Lord OLIVIER spoke again and paid a tribute to the spirit of high states- 
manship and good-will shown by Lo^ Birkenhead. He especially welcomed 
Lord Birkenhead's determination to take up with the GovernorOeneral 
definitely the task of really reorganising agricultural methods in India. Uii- 
questionally one of the giost continual incitements to complaints against the 
Government of ludia was the extreme poverty of India and the^ little that 
• allegedly the Government of India had done to improve the defective methods 
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-of IndiMi agrieottura. He was nire tbis would be a meeaage of eneonngr* 
mmit and eympathy to India for wbioh tiie oommnnity wodd be grateful 
to bim. 

Lord Olivier oonoinded by aildog Lord Birkenhead to take into oonridera* 
tion the feeling of the masaea in India with regard to the Muddiman Com* 
mittee’a report. He would like to see the queation of the future of India 
-direotly tackled with a real deaire to aee if there were any waya and means 
of developing India on the linea of provincial autonomy. 

The debate then ended. 



The India Office Estimates. 

HOUSE OF C0hiM0NS-9TH JULY 1925. 

In the House of Commons during the debate on India Office 
Estimates the Labour Party protested against Lord Birkenhead’s im- 
portant statement not being made simultaneously in both the Houses. 

Col. WEDGWOOD on behalf of the Labour Party deolared that the main 
object of hia party was to aeoure for India democratic aelf-Governmeiit not 
because they believed that India was sadly governed in the past but because no 
human advance could ever be made except through freedom and self-respect. 
Their aim was not good (Ministerial i.aughter). They believed no man had yet 
been born good enough to govern another. He agreed with Lord Birkenhead 
that Non-co-operation had been the curse of India but it was not all on one 
side. Co-operation should be increased on both sides. Col. Wedgwood paid a 
tribute to Das’s moral courage in standing up against Non-co-operation. He 
expressed the opinion that the majority and minority reports of the 
Muddiman Committee indicated that diarchy was unworkable at any rate. 
The msdority report was not very enthusiastic with rc^*ard to diarchy. He 
described as very important that passage in Lord Birkenhead’s speech in 
which he invited Indian leaders to produce a constitution and said that it 
was the policy which the Labour Party would have carried out. 

Col. Wedgwood continuing said it was desirable if there was to bo any 
settlement with the Indian leaders that they put their views on paper. He 
hoped that Dr. Beasant’s Bill would form the basis of discussion in India. He 
described Lord Birkenhead’s offer as surprisingly liberal and wondered if 
the India Office quite approved of the speech or if Lord Birkenhead wm 
stronger than his permanent officials. He said, unless the Indian people said 
exactly what they wanted it was impossible to help them so far^ as the 
constitution was concerned. Extension of general franchise and abolition of 
communal representation was essential if democracy was to have a chance 
in India. Col. Wedgwood pleaded for more liberal legislation for Trade 
Unionism in India and said India was the only country in the world %here 
fifty thousand women were working underground in mines for fifty-four 
hours a week and they ought to stop it (Labour Cheers). 

Sir Charles Oman asked whether Col. Wedgwood was proposing to 
legislate for a self-government Dominion. 

Col. Wedgwood replied that were India a self-government Dominion 
they would not be having that debate. 

Continuing, he deolared that if Japan would ratify the Washington 
Convention it would be infinitely easier to improve labour conditions through- 
out the East but they wanted Britain to be the driving force in this resi^ot 
and not a check. They desired to raise the standard of labour in Indm 
irrespective of ets effect On the production of Great Britain. They xegaided 
the Indian as their brother and they were responsible for his keeping 
(Lidioar Cheers.) 
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Sir Alfred MOND said the report of the Muddiiiian Gommittee showed 
suoh defects of Diarchy that it was time to see whether a more harmomoos 
system of Proyincial Goyernment could uot be carried out He welcomed 
Lord Birkenhead’s invitation to Indians to draw up a constitutioD. He 
declared that Lord Birkenhead’s speech showed that no party in the State 
' would ever go back on the Government of India Act and that all parties 
were agreed that steps forward should be made. He hoped the speewh 
would induce the moderate in India to work in a more friendly manner with 
the Government of India. 

Mr. PILCHER uicffod that the Aokworth Committee’s programme for new 
Railway construction in India should be carried out in order to relieve 
unemployment in the Iron and Steel trades of Britain. He referred to 
Japanese competition with the Bombay Cotton Mills and suggested that 
Lancashire and Bombay should arrive at an understanding with a view to 
assuring Lancashire of certain sections of trade and Bombay Mills of another 
large section. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Labourite) urged full enquiry into Labour conditions 
in India. He admitted that India was about the only country in the world 
that literally fulfilled the obligations under the Washington Convention. 

Sir Frank Nelson dwelt on the Japanese cotton competition in India 
and said that the Indian cotton industry was at present in the deepest and 
most dangerous water and Japanese competition was such that nothing 
was more likely than the wholesale stoppage of cotton mills. He sugges* 
ted that three and half percent excise duty should be removed and also 
suggested that the Exchange commissioui which he understood would shortly 
go to Indisi should first visit America. 

Mr. H. FISHER contended that the Government of India Act had not 
yet had a fair trial. The case of Madras and other provinces proved 
that diarchical system was not impossible and if it had broken down 
it was owing to the opposition of Indian statesmen who wished to 
discredit it. 

Mr. SNELL urged the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry into 
the Constitution in 1926 or 1927 so that we would have information in 
1929 that would enable us to come to a useful and far-seeing decision. 

Sir Richard LUCE suggested that the time had come to combine 
Royal Army Medical Corps and Indian Medical Service. He uttered a 
warnvig against leaving the questions of Medical Service and Medical 
Administration to young Provincial Governments under inexperienced 
Indian Ministers. 

Mr. THURTLE described Lord Birkenhead as reactionary, headstrong 
and anti-democratic and expressed the opinion with regard to generous 
offer of Self-Government to India because the speeches of Lord Birkenhead 
after the gesture of Mr. Das were in a much more generous tone than that 
of Lord Birkenhead’s speech in the Lords. 

Mr. Ramsay MACDONALD said he hoped when he read Birkenhead’s 
speech that Government was going to pursue a policy of conciliation between 
Britain and India. That statement was somewhat modified by what Earl 
Winterton had said but he still hoped that Earl Winterton would be able to 
show that Government was prepared to listen to dny reasofiable plans sub- 
mitted. He hoped that Government would lose no time in amending the Reforms 
so as to provide special representation to Indian Labour. He emphasised that 
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jtlie action of Non-oooperatort in India at the time when the Labour Oovem- 
ment waa on the threshold of office prevented from doing what they would 
^▼e liked to have done with regard to India. He said the Commonwealth 
of India Bill was undoubtedly not final in form but the drafters of (j^e Bill 
had the interest of India at heart and those who felt our aim waa to make 
India free and happy within the system of British Commonwealth of Nations 
were under a great obligation to the drafters of the Bill. 

Earl WINTESTON replying to the debate described Col. Wedgwood a 
speech as the most interesting and said statements made in some 
quarters that Lord Birkenhead hi^ invited proposals for a new consti- 
tution were hardly an accurate way of describing what Lord Birkenhead 
had said. At some time there must be revision of present constitution 
as provided for in the Act. If, in the meanwhile, proposals for a cons* 
titution were submitted by Indians themselves, which carried reasonable 
measure of general agreement among the people of India, those pro- 
posals would be carefully considered when the time came for decision 
by the Government of India, Cabinet and the statutory Koyal Com- 
mission. Lord Brikenhead was not referring to any specific proposal but to pro- 
posals generally. He also said that the question of special Ijabour representa- 
tion in Ipdia was a matter for consideration in future. He emphasised there 
was no difference between what he and Lord Birkenhead had said with 
regard to constitutional invitation namely that proposals from India under the 
conditions laid down would receive proper consideration from appropriate 
authorities at appropriate time. 

Earl Winterton said there seemed to have been misunderstandings in 
some quarters with regard to the effect of Lord Birkenhead’s statement with 
regard to the working of Diarchy. Lord Birkenhead’s recital of the present 
position showed that the working was not altogether smooth, but one must 
carefully distinguish between successful and unsuccessful Diarchy and success- 
ful and unsuccessful administrative working of Diarchy in the provinces a'hich 
had not attained results which the authors had hoped it would. But its partial 
failure in no way necessarily entailed the failure of administration. It was a 
travesty of facts to assert that, owing to Diarchy, administration in the Pro- 
vince had generally broken down. Administration had not broken down in 
a single province. The fact that the administration in Bengal was proceed* 
iog smoothy, despite the regrettable failure of the people effectually to 
participate in the new constitution was illustrated in that recent Mahoftedan 
festival, which when there was grave risk of communal disturbances, passed 
off, with a single exception, without any untoward^ incidents owing to the 
excellence of the preventive arrangements of authorities, and that every day 
life of people was proceeding normally. 

Regarding the report of the Government of India’s Economic Enquiry 
Committee, Earl Wintertion said that it would probably show the need for 
wider and more specialised enquiry. 

Dealing with the Lee Commission, Earl Winterton said he had no 
decision to announce with regard to the reorganisation of the Medical Service 
but considerable progress bad been made towards the establishment of a 
Public Services Commission. 

He hoped it would be possible to make the announcement shortly. He 
points out that the effect of the Lee Report on the Services was satisfactory 
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and ooDtentmant had increased. The number ol British eandidates for the 
Civil Service had shown most gratifying increase. 

The military situation in India bad immensely improved during tiie 
past three years and there had been very substantial progress on the North- 
West Frontier. The Oovernment of India and the Home Gk>vernment in 
1922 were entitled to the gratitude of the public of England and India for the 
policy to which they then agreed and which they carried out so successfully. 

The internal situation had also greatly improved. The financial situa- 
tion was satisfactory. The principal recommendations of the Ackworth 
Railway Committee had been carried out. Trade position was generally 
very satisfactory, but the position of cotton industry was serious. The 
Government of India did not unreservedly accept the view that the depression 
was due to Japanese competition and was of opinion that other factors were 
also working. 

Earl Wiiiterton emphasised that India led the way so far as the Asiatic 
countries were concerned in industrial legislation. 

Referring to Mr. Johnston’s contention, that we, in England, were 
responsible for Indian social legislation, Earl Winterton quoted the statement 
of Col. Wedgwood in a Bombay newspaper in which he pointed out that 
the assemblies of legislatures in India now did practical work and it was 
time the Indian nationalists knew that and planned accordingly. Earl 
Winterton declared that a great deal of credit for the recent social legislation 
in India was due to the members of assemblies, who, in conjunction with, 
and suppoiting the Government enabled it to be passed. 

Earl Winterton concluded by saying that Britain had helped India from 
the time she went there and had found chaos to the present day to suppose 
that she would abandon the task of helping India on the path of self* 
government owing to weariness or threats, was utterly to misjudge the 
inherited traditions of British policy, itself derived from British character 
which varied very little throughout centuries. (Cheers.) 

Mr. SAKLATVALA followed and denounced the despotic and arbitrary 
powers of the Grown in India. 

While he was speaking, a Conservative member pointed out that 40 
members were not present. A count was called and the necessary number 
of members then entered the House but left shortly afterwards. 
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International Labour Conference. 

GBNBVA-28 TH MA Y 1925. 

The {ollowing apeechea were delivered by the repreaentativea of 
the Indian Workera at the International Labour Conference, held at 
Geneva on the 28th May 1925. 

Mr. N. M. JOSHI said :— 

Mr. President and brother Delegates, in the few remarks that 1 propose 
to address to the Conference this morning, 1 wish to confine myself to 
questions concerning the special countries, the colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories. 

I greatly admire the work done by the International Labour Confer- 
ence and the International Labour Organisation for improving labour 
conditions throughout the world, especially in Europe. I also fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties in the way ut accomplishtng the object with which this 
Organisation was started. The enthusiasm, which we saw at Washington, 
for improving conditions of labour, is decreasing year after year. 1 also 
fully appreciate the fact that, in spite of the difficulties, the workers in 
India have derived at least some benefit from the action of the International 
Labour Conference, and of the International Labour Organisation. But, as 
one who has watched the activities of the Iniernational Labour Conference 
and of the international Labour Organisation for the past six years, an 
impression is being left on my mind that the interests of the special 
countries, of the colonies, protectorates, and the mandated territories are 
not properly looked after by this Organisation. 1 feel that questions con* 
cerning these countries do not receive the same attention in this Conference 
as questions which affect the European workers. 1 do not propose to 
absolve even the members of the Workers* Group from this charge. In spite 
of notice, questions relating to the special countries have been relegated 
practically to the last day of the discussion on the Director's Report. 

But, Sir, 1 was very glad to read in the Director's Report at least a^few 
paragraphs regarding these territories. Although 1 was very glad to find 
that the Director had given some attention to the question, 1 was disippoint* 
ed in reading the contents of these paragraphs. Most of the Governments 
which are responsible for the government of the colonies, the protectorates, 
and the mandated territories, state in their report to the Office either that 
they are still enquiring into the problem, or that the Conventions and Re* 
commendations cannot be applied to these territories. 1 1 is now more than 
six years since the Washington Conference was held, and since the important 
Conventions regarding hours of work and other questions were passed. If 
these Governments could not come to a decision in six yearn. 1 do not know 
show much more time they want in order to consider these questions. 

Where they have considered these questions, most of the Governments 
state that the conditions pi the colonies, protectorates, and mandated 
territories are so different from their own that the Convention and Recom- 
mendations cannot be applied to them. 1 want to know. Sir, how conditions 
in these territories are different. Is anyone prepared to say that, simply 

45 • 
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because the climate of some countries is hotter than the climate of Europe^ 
the workers in these territories can work longer hours without any detriment 
to their health ? Is anyone prepared to say here that, simply because the 
•climate of a territory is hotter than that of Europe, women do not require 
to be helped during the period of child-birth ? 

i do not therefore understand those people who say, that conditions in 
'Colonies; protectorates, and mandated territories are different, and that the 
•Conventions and Recommendations cannot be applied to them. 

Factory Conditions in Indian States. 

1 wish particularly to point out that in India one-third of our territory 
is ruled by indtan Princes. Ibese Indian Princes are represented by mem- 
bers of their own class in the Assembly li the League of Nations. They are 
not represented in this Ccnfeience. Perhaps they do not caie to attend this 
•Conference; but 1 want to know from the Director of the International 
.Labour Office whether be has taken any steps to ask the Government of 
India for any report concerrirg the application of the Conventions and 
Recommendations in these Protectorates, namely, the Indian States. ’ It is 
a matter of great i egret that one-thiid of India should not reap the benefit 
of Conventions and Recommendations passed in this Confeience. Already 
1 find that some of our capi>alists are starting factor)e^ m Indian States, in 
•order that they be free from any regulations regarding hours of work and 
other labour questions. This a very important question frcm the point 
•of view of the Indian workers, 

I si culicl also like to know who in this Conference represents workers 
in the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. Does my friend 
Mr. Poult on represent the workers in Ceylon, Malaya, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Mauritius and other colonies ? Does the Dutch Workers' Delegate 
represent the workers iu Java ? If the workers in colonies are not repre- 
sented in this Conference, how is the Confer* nee likely t know what condi- 
tions of labour are in such colonies ? 1 suggest that the Workers* Delegates 

from those couDtrie.s which arc responsible for the Government of these 
colonies and prote etc rates should take steps to keep in loucb with their 
labour conditions. They should take steps to bring with them at least 
advisers, if they will not have a Delegate, from these cclonies ; otherwise the 
workers in the colonies are likely to suffer. 

Workers' Plight in the Colonies. 

My friend Mr. Suzuki referred to the right ot association. Even in our 
•own country there are questions arising out of trade union activities w'hich 
are J^rought under the law of conspiracy ; but 1 do not wish to speak on that 
subject to-day. 1 wish to refer to the personal freedom of the workers who 
suffer on account of certain laws in the colonies, protectorates and mandated 
territories, and also in some spec al countries. Sir, in some of these colonies 
and special countries there are laws according to which a breach of contract 
of service is punished by the criminal law. There are penal sanctions for a 
breach of contract of service. This law is an obstacle in the way of the 
personal freedom of a worker. A worker is not free to dispose of his labour 
to whomsoever he likes and in the manner he likes. The sooner the law is 
repealed in ali these colonies, the better it will be. 

1 wish to ask the International Labour Office whether it proposes to put 
the question of pt nal sanctions for criminal breach of contract of service*^ 
before this Conference. 

It is I ot only the penal sanctions for the breach of contract of service 
which restricts the freedom of the workers in these cofionies. There are 
•colonies in which workers are forced to work for a certain class of employers, 
in my own country there is a system of forced labour. Sometimes if a Govern- 
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^^inent officer is touring aad waats servants, he caa ask aay worker to servo 
|iitn, and he may pay him whatever ae likes. Not jnly that, but ii an 
officer has a friend touriog in his district, say in the Hills ol the United Pro* 
Yioces, tnat officer can force a labourer to serve that tourist also. 

m the colonies that system is found in a mucu worse form, in Kenya, 
the nat ves are forced to work lor toe Eoglisn planters and landlords by 
a system of poll-taxes. 1 should like to know whether the attention of 
the international Labour Office has been drawn to this system of forced 
labour. 1 have seen certain paragraphs in the Director's Report about this; 
but merely mentioning these things in the Report is not sufficient. I should 
like to know what steps the international Labour Office and the Governing 
Body have taken to bring these questions before the Conference. 1 suggest 
that the Conference should establish a separate committee to investigate 
questions concerning the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. 

1 was shocked to read in some of the Statutes of the mandated teiri- 
tories ihat penal sanctions for breach of contract of service exist in those 
territories, fhc League of Nations has been estabii-hed to secure liberty 
for the workers of the world and if these laws restricting the liberty of the 
workers are found in territories governed by the League of Nations 1 do 
not know where we are to turn to find greater freedom for the workers. 

, Need for Revising the conventions. 

i do not wish to take up much more of your time, but i should like to 
say a word about the position of the special countries. This Conference 
passed cei tain Conventions and Recommendations at Washington which 
were specially applicable to Japan and India. 1 should like to ask the 
Director 01 the International Labour Office whethei he proposes to taki.' any 
steps to review these Convention.^ and Recommendations. The Conventions 
and Recommendations for Japan and India do not go so far as those which 
apply to the European woild. it is now six years since they wcie pissed, 
and it is time that these Conventions and Recommendations were revised. 
I would like the Director of the international Labour Office to tell me 
whether be proposes to take any steps to review the situation with regard to 
these Conventions and Recommendations. 

Japan's A.ttitude Towards Uie Conventions. 

When I request the Director of the International Labour Office to review 
and revise tnese Coiiveutions and Recommendations, i am not unmindful of 
the fact tnat certain CouVentions pa 'Sed at Washington have nut yet been 
ratified by Japan. Wncu i refer to Japan i assure you. Mr^ Piesident. and 
I should like to assure my colleagues from Japan, that i do not speak in a 
spirit 01 fault finding, i am speaking on this subject because we exptjfieiice 
great difficulty in India owing to the non* ratification by Japan of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, especially as regards hours of work aud tiie 
night work of women. We look upon Japan — at least in India — as the 
leader of Asia. We look to Japan to show us the path, to guicl us in the 
way of progress ; and therefore, when we find that the Japanese Govern- 
meat does not ratify the Conventions and Recommendations, we in India 
are greatly disappointed. 

We arc not only disappointed, but for the last two years we workers in 
India have felt that if Japan does not ratify the Cun v. ntions and Recom- 
mendatiuDs. it will be difficult lor the workers of India to secure any progress 
as regards their own conditions. Not only that, but we tear that it may be 
difficult for us to maintain even the conditions we enjoy to-day ; we feed 
that our standards are ^able to be lowered. 1 ther lore appeal to my 
colleagues from Japan — and especially to my colleague of the Workers* 
Group — to do their best to get these Conventions and Recommendations 
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ratified and to get legiNation passed to give ellect to these Conveotioiis aod 
Recommendations. Jl Japan ratifies the Conventions acd passes legii^tion 
as regards boars of work ara the prohibition of night work by vomen* onr 
path in India will be easier; but if Japan does not ratify » the workers in 
India may suffer to some extent. 

When 1 say these things about Japan, I do not intend to suggest that 
iabonr conditions in Japan aie worse than they are in India ; on the 
contrary, 1 feel that in certain respects labour conditions in Japan are much 
better than they are in India. The non-ratification by Japim, however, of 
the Conventions on hours of work and the prohibition ol night work for 
women puts a special difficulty in our way, and 1 therefore appeal to my 
'Colleagues from Japan to secure the consent of their Government to the 
:ratification of ^ese" Conventions, and thus not only help the-r own progress 
— the progress of their own workers — but the progress of the workers 
*of India. 

Sir A. C. CHATTERJEE said 

Mr. President and fellow Delegates, 1 wish to make a few very brief 
•observations on the speeches which, have been made by the honourable 
Delegates who have preceded me. i do not wish to enter into the very 
complicated and delicate juridical question raised by my esteemed friend, 
Mr. Joshi, with regard to the repcesentation of the Indian princes in this 
Organisation. 1 think it would be extremely difficult for me to explain to 
this Conference the various aspects of that question, and perhaps the 
Director and the Conference will excuse me from dweling on it at any length. 

My friend, Mr. Joshi, made some remarks with regard to the alleged 
prevalence of forced labour in India. 1 wish to tell you that the statement 
he made was entirely misleading, and, a distorted version of the actual facts. 
The system of forced laoour, if it prevails at all in India at present, is confined 
to certain specified tracts and exists in certain special circumstances, it wad 
not fair, in my opinion, for Mr. Joshi to represent to the Conference that it 
was a matter of ordinary occurrence in India for a State official to impress 
anyone as his servant, when he went out on tour. 

Coming now to the question, which has been referred to, of the ratifica- 
tion by Japan of the Hours Convention passed at Washington, 1 shouid like 
•on behalf of the Indian delegation, to congratulate the Conference and the 
International Labour Organisation on the fact that we have a permanent 
irepresentative of the Japanese Government attached to the Iniernational 
Labour Office in the person of Mr. Mayeda, than whom there are few more 
competent to speak on these questions. 1 wish to take this opportunity of 
•congratulating Mr. Mayeda on the extremely able and vigilant manner in 
whiclf he looks aftei the interests of his country here, i Imow Mr. Mayeda 
is most anxious to secure social progress in Japan and, ^ith his- knowledge 
^of industrial conditions in the Eabt as well as in the West, we hope that he 
will be able to persuade his Government to take important steps lor the 
4 imelioratioD of the conditions of labour in Japan. 

We understand perfectly well that the Treaty does not impose any 
obligations on any Governmept to ratify a Draft Convention passed at this 
Conference ; but i wish to thank Mr. Mayeda for the assurance he has given 
us to-day that he will transmit to his Government the sentiments and the 
views which have been expressed here this morning. We hope be will a<dd 
bis own observations on the subject, and will peisuade bis Government to 
take ste^ for ratification. 

We in India — and especially those of us who look at the matter irem the 
point of view of the Government of India — fully a^ipreciate tbe^difficultka of 
'the Government of Japan in this matter. We know that, two years ago. 
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tiittered a most disastrous cataclysm in the form of a very severe 
earthquake. Naturally, things must have been very difficult in Japan for a 
couple of years, i wish to take this opportunity of congratulating both the 
<k>vernment and the people of Japan on the speedy and brilliant recovery 
which they have made from the effects of that earthquake. I hope that the 
Japanese Government w 11 now be able to address itself to the important 
task of social progress. 

India and Japan. 

The matter affects India very keenly. India and Japan have been 
acknowledged to be two of the eigut chief industrial nations of the world. 
It is up to both Japan and India not only to demonstrate that, as chief 
industrial States* ihey are fully alive to the importance 01 social and 
economic progress, but also to demonstrate that they realise that it is their 
duty to lead the other Asiatic countries in this respect. 

I recognise that the special circumsiaoces of the eastern countries have 
to be taken into account in this matter. There are differences in climate and 
in social organisation which cannot burshed aside ; but at the same time 
we cannot lag behind and, as has already been expressed by my fiiends Mr. 
Joshi and Sir Thomas Smith io this Conference, opinion in India to-day s 
somewhat exercised by the tact that Japan has not yet ratified the Hours 
Convention, in this respect here is a curious parallel between the situaii m 
in the Kast and tlmt in the West. During this debate, in the course of the 
speeches we have listened to dur ng the last two or three days, we have 
heard the Representatives of different European countries commenting on 
the fact that it was difficult for them to advance so long as the c^iuntries 00 
their borders did not advance in the same direction. The Conference knows 
that soon after Washington Conference we in India ratified the Hours Con 
veution, and we have most loyally given effect to that Convention in our 
legislation. There is an opinion freely expressed in India nowadays that we 
wete too premature m doing so ; but it i may for a ni uiieut express my own 
personal opinion, i ao not think we were wrong eithe* lu ratilying the Wash- 
ington t. naveotiou or in giving effect to it. 1 ao think that we acted rightly, 
in the interests of the Indian workers and of Indian industry, and 'although 
we may suffer to-day from Japanese, or other castein competition, 1 ihink 
the steps that we then took were clearly lur the beoelit of the Indian 
workers and of India generally. At the same time, although 1 do nut wish 
to enter into any of the arguments put forward by my triend, Mr. Mayeda, 
regarding the absence of competition between Japan and India with regard 
to diiferent kinds of cotton, it is quite clear that there is competition in 
induatrial matters between India and japan, and also between India and 
China We caunot be oblivious of the fact, and it is also clear that if*Japan 
lags behind, it will be difficult in India to make furthei progress in social and 
economic matters. Not only that, but as Mr. Joshi has already pointed out, 
I hope our Iriends in Japan will realise that, the longer they lag behind, the 
more difficult it wid be to bring China into line either with Japan or with 
India in matters of social and economic progress. 

1 do no% wish to appeal to Japan merely on the grounds of commercial 
and industrial competition, 1 wish to appeal to Japan on a iiigber plane. 
We in the East have always taken pride in the fact that, aiihuugh 
we might possibly be behind the West in material matters, we are in 110 
^ay inferior to the West in our social and spiritual out-look. Social 
progress also indicates the highest spiritual standard, Theie has been lor 
centuries past a noble rivalry between India and Japan and a noble emula- 
tion between India and Japan, and also China, m social and spiritual 
matters. Let us carry on the tradition. Let us— Japan, India and China 
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demonstrate to the world that we are in no way behind the Western 
countries in matters of social and economic progress. 1 thank you, Sir. 

Mr. WOLFE (British Empire) said: — Mr. President, you have very kindly 
permitted me to intervene in the discus^ion for one moment this morning to 
deal with a statement made in the course of yesterday morning's discussion, 
by Mr. Jo'ihi, the representative of the workers of India. The statement 
is in the following words : ''In Kenya the natives are forced to work for 
the English planters and landlords by a system of poll-taxes." 

I regret that Mr. Josbi should have lightly made an allegation of this 
character in an ioteraational assembly, and 1 regret stili more that be should 
not have ;^iven me an opportunity in advance of knowing that he proposed 
to raise this particular issue. All 1 propose to say this morning, in view of 
the shortness of the notice that 1 have had, is that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment do not accept the statement made by Mr. Josbi as an accurate repre- 
sentation of the &tate of affairs in Kenya in respect of the matters with 
which Mr. Joshi dealt. 


GBNEVA-30TH MAY 1925. 

The following speech was delivered by Mr. CHAMAN LAL on the 30th 
May 1925. • 

1 wish to thank you Mr. President, for giving me this oppoitunity to 
address the Conference on a subject about which one hears very little here. 
1 can see the humour of the position in my making a speech which will 
perhaps not cover more than five minutes, about a large country like India, 
containing one fifth of the population of the whole world ; but the occassion 
4 which compels me to rise is this. 

Need for a correspondent in India. 

A couple o( years ago this Conference passed a Resolution by which it 
authorised the International Labour Office to send correspondents to various 
countries oi the world. One of those countries was India. 1 want to know, 
Si', why a correspondent has not been appointed in India and 1 wish to tell 
you of the necessity for appointing a correspondent. Yesterday, or the day 
before, we heard a statement from my colleague who represents the working 
classes ot India, to the efiect tha^ the Government in Kenya was actually 
forcing workers to leave their little plots ol land where they are free men, 
and forcing them to go into the plantations to work as forced labourers 
lor th<i English planters of Kenya. That statement has been challenged by 
the Representatives of the British Government here who for reasons which 
1 do not know, call themselves the Repiesentatives of the British Empire. 
They are the Represantatives of Great Britain, 1 grant you. but who gave 
them the authority to speak on behalf of the British Empire. 'Ihis 
is what they said. Mr. Wolfe, speaking as the Representative of Great 
Britain, said that Mr, Joshi had made the following statement : ** In 

Kenya the natives are forced to work for the English planters a* d landlords 
by a system of poll-taxes." He characterised that Statement as a light one^ 
and, on behalf of His Majesty's Government, said he did not accept that 
statement as an accurate representation of the state oi affairs in Kenya. 

Forced Labour in Kenya, 

1 do not speak on behalf of His Majesty's Government. 1 am speaking 
here on behalf of the workers of India and on^ behalf of«His Majesty the 
Trutli. 1 want to challenge the statement which Mr Wolle made. 1 have 
in my hand an extract from the "East African Standard" of S February 1913 , 
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^ ^bich reports do less a person than the Governor of Kenya as saying. ** We 
consider that taxation is the only possible method of compelling the native 
to leave his reserve tor the purpose of seeking work. We consider that the 
only natural and automatic method of securing a constant labour supply is 
to ensure that there shall be competition among labourers for hire, and not 
among employers for labourers. Such competition can be brought about 
only by a rise in the cost of living for the nat.ve, and this lise can be pro- 
duced only by an increase in the tax.** 

Is not that a direct refutation of the statement that the British Govern- 
ment does not consider Mr. Joshi's statement to be an accurate representa- 
tion of the facts I 

Dr. Norman Leys, who is the greatest authority on Kenya, says in 
his book, which was published in 1924 : *' The hut and poll-tax falls on 

old men and on women living alone, as well as on able-bodied males, and 
compels an increasing number not only of males over ho, but of women and 
children to seek employment/* 

1 should like also to make a brief quotation from the report of the Last 
Africa Commission, which was published in April 1925, Speaking of Nyassa- 
land, the report states that : ** In order to obtain money to pay the tax 

and to buy necessaries, it is alleged that approximately 30,000 Nyassaland 
natives leave the Protectorate every year to seek work in other territories.'* 

In a circular issued by the Administration of Kenya, and quoted by 
Lord Islington in the British House of Lords on 14 July 1920, occurs the 
following passage . “ 1 beli' ve there should be an increased rate of taxation 

on young able-bodied men.** lhat gives you au idea of whai is in the niiuds 
of those who are supporting the planters of Kenya. The passage occurs in a 
discussion of the labour rituation. 

Further, Lord Stanley, in the House ot Lords on 13 May of this yeai-— 
only a few days ago — said : “ There is a tendency to urge the Governments 

who are directly responsible for the tropit al Dependencic.s to compel labour 
to flow in those channels in which we consider that it is most advantageous, 
and that compulsion may be by means of an economic level, such as taxa- 
tion, or by ordinances compelling labour to flow into a channel in wh ch it 
would be unwilling to flow if it were not compelled." 

The last quotation 1 wish to make is from Dr. Norman Leys. In a 
letter to The limes on 27 May last— a day or two ago, he says : ** The 

facts about the hut tax are these ; it is paid out of wage>. The standard 
wages rate, which two years ago was 8 — • is now from 12 — to Ki— a mouth. 
Direct taxation of Africans brings us in 75,000 a year. Ihcre are 
officially stated to be 430,000 adult males, fit and unfit, in the country, so 
that the average Afiican in Kenya has to spend two months ' wagdb each 
year in direct taxation alone ** 

Forced Labour in India. 

The statement that colleague Mr. Joshi made here is, therefoie. a very 
mild one. He merely said that within the territories 'd the British Ltnpire 
you will find forced labour in existence. You will find it not only outside 
India, but actually inside India, l make bold to say that one ihird ol India, 
which is under native rule at the pre’sent moment, is entirely under forced 
-labour. At any moment any official of a native State can call on auy 
worker in that State to .do work for him for nothing. Those who are 
familiar with the Indian situation know very well that, when no le^ a 
person that the late Viceroy of India. Lord Chelmsford, went 10 the Hills 
from Simla, thb States Employed peasants who were dragged away 
their fields and made to do forced labour in pieparing the roads lot tlis 
Hxcellency to travel over. 
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The problem la not only that of forced labour ; the problem ia that tho 
International Labour Office is entirely unaware of the situation in countries 
like India. You are ignorant of what ia> happening In the Eaat. We ait 
here and talk about labour conditiona in Europe* and the Director presents 
you with a Report, i have examined that Report* and 1 find that there 
are 15 lines and three words in it with reference to India* a country contain- 
ing one fifth of the population of the wotld. 

It is not the Director’s fault ; the fault is in the system which prevents 
your getting information from countries like India. India to-day is a land 
of slaves ; it consists ot workers and peasants who are living on the starva- 
tion line. If 1 were £0 tell you of the condition of wages in India you would 
be surprised. You find in the cotton mills women working ten hours a day 
and getting Rs. 19 a month* and a maximum of Rs. 20 a month. You find 
men* women and children working on the tea plantations* the men getting 
Rs. h a month the women Rs. 6 and the children Rs? 4 , You find in the 
jute factories — and here l want to draw the attention of my colleagues who 
represent the workers of Great Britain to the facts — that the jute workers 
in Calcutta are getting Rs. 5 a week as wages* while similar work done in 
Dundee In similar mills for the same proprietors* is paid at the rate of a 
week. The result is that the owners close down their mills in Dundee; 
they shut up their mills there and stare fresh mills in Calcutta* because 
there they can get cheap labour and cheap raw material. 

Not only in the cotton mills and in the jute mills do such things Occur ; 
you will find in the coal fields men and women working on a mere pittance 
of Annas 8 a day. This ia the glorious India* the great eastern empire* 
which is the substratum of the system which is known as the British 
Empire t 

As an Indian I should be ashamed to hide these facts from the world* 
1 do not want the International Labour Office* which is meant for the 
sustenance of the poor of the world (if it means anything at all it means 
that) to bide these facts from itself or from those who come here to these 
Conference, if you want to ameliorate the conditions of the world* think 
cf countries like India which need your help and your assistance. Let it 
not be said in the world outside* as it is being said* that the International 
Labour Office exists for the purpose of hoodwinking the workers of the 
world* and that it is trying to prevent the onward march of the workers 
by giving them a little here and a little there in order to prevent them from 
rising up and destroying the system which is keeping them in slavery. 

Let U9 make of the International Labour Office a real supporter for the 
great labouring masses of the world who are at present living in conditions 
of abjebt misery and sorrow. 1 know that the pallor of great sorrows and 
here and there* perhaps* the blush of treachery* overspreads the laces of 
the workers of the world. Let us pray for greater visions than we have 
yet seen* for greater powers than we have yet used that these may raise us 
from the slough of despond and defeat, and set our ■ feet on the road to 
victory. 



Indians in East Africa & Kenya 

The National Liberal Federation of India eetablished in Deoember 1024 
a Standing Committee on Indiana Overseas with the Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri as Chairman, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm as one of the membera 
and Mr. S. G. Vaze of the ‘ Servant of India* as Secretary. The Committee 
published on the 27th April 1925 a Memorandum on the proposed, 
•formation of an Indian Reserve in the Lowlands of Kenya, setting forth 
and justifying the Liberal party’s view that the offer of the Colonial Offioa 
of a special reservation for Indiana was an unworthy bribe which Indiana 
can only reject with scorn. The hypocrisy of the profession of the notorious 
White Paper of 1923 that the policy of his Msg esty’s Government is to- 
safeguard the interests of the African natives is exposed very ably in the 
Memorandum. The lamentable and oondemnable weakness of the Govern* 
ment of India in the treatment of the subject from the view-point of India a 
honour and Indians’ interests is also brought out very impressively in it. 
We commend it to our readers as an informing and very useful paper 
giving in a nut-shell all that we need know about the disabilities of the 
Indians in that part of the Empire and the movement connected therewitht. 
The following is the full text of the Memorandum : — 

The National Liberal Federation'a Memorandum 

Id his inaugural address to the Indian Legislature on January 20» 1925» 
his Excellency the Viceroy referred to the offer made by bis Majesty’a 
Government to reserve an area in the lowlands of Kenya for Indian coloniza* 
tion and announced that the Government of India was considering the 
question of deputing an officer to Kenya with a view to examining and 
reporting upon the particular tract which the Kenya Government proposed 
to set apart for the purpose. Mr. J. W. Bhore, emigration secretary, 
added on January 27, 1925, in the Legislative Assembly that the Government 
of India would consult the Standing Emigration Committee of the Indian 
Legislature at its next meeting on this subject and would arrive at a 
decision only after the latter body's report was received. 

Emphatic Disapproval 

It is necessary to express emphatic disapproval of this move on the 
part of the Government of India to arrange for the inspection of the area 
proposed for an Indian reserve, for this act alone will be interpreted by the 
outside world as evidence of the Government’s willingness to waive ita 
former objection to the reservation of the highlands for the whites. It must 
be borne in mind that the proposal to reserve a portion of the lowlands 
for Indians is made as a counterpoise to the reservation of the bighlanda 
for the whites. When in 1920 the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Viscount Milner, expressed himself unable to remove the disabilities imposed 
upon the Indian community in respect of acquiring agricultural land in 
the highlands, he^ccompanfed this decision to set aside the highlands for 
. the exclusive occupation of the whites by an offer to earmark certain areas 
in the lowlying country in which Indians alone could settle. Now, obviously 

46 
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it would be fatuous aud extremely discourteous on the part of the Oovern- 
ment of India to send a representative to examine the suitability of a 
region in the Kenya lowlands as a special reservation for Indian colonization 
unless it considered itself free to accept the preferred area, provided that 
the area is found otherwise desirable. The fact, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment of India sends an officer to Kenya in response to the invitation of 
his Migesty’s. Government will necessarily be underst^d to mean that if the 
.area is found to be well adapted to Indian settlement, the Indian Government 
will not be averse to Moepting it, at least temporarily by way of compromise. 
But to agree even under protest to have an area set apart for Indian 
^colonization is for the Government clearly to give up its objection to the 
principle of reserving land for any of the immigrant communities of Kenya 
and therefore its oblection to the white highland policy. After accepting a 
special allotment for Indians on which no non-Indian is allowed to encroach, 
it cannot consistently take exception to another allotment for the whites, 
on which no non-white is allowed to encroach. The Government of India, 
of course, may still object to the unequal size and nature of the areas 
monopolised by Europeans and proposed to be earmarked for Indians, but 
to the policy of segregating different races in different areas it cannot any 
longer raise an objection, for it will have already impliedly consented to it 
when it has entertained the proposal for creating a reserve for Indians and 
thus showed its willingness to accept it in certain contingencies. If, therefore, 
the Government of India is no loger uncompromisingly opposed to a 
separation of races but if, instead, its opposition is now limited only to the 
inequitable manner in which the scheme is sought to be worked out, as 
must be inferred from the action it is contemplating, it has really sacrificed 
all that is of vital principle in the Indian position. The unofficial public 
in India must, therefore, dissociate itself entirely from this move aud must 
refuse even to appear willing to consider the proposal of forming an Indian 
reserve. 

Source of all the Grievous Wrongs 

This is by no means a far-fetched interpretation of the implications of 
the Government of India’s plan, if it matures, of sending an official to 
Kenya for the above-mentioned purpose. But there is strong evidence to 
prove that the highest Indian authorities are weakening very considerably 
in their insistence on the Indian claim to own laud anywhere in Kenya 
outside of native reserves, which fact can merely strengthen the suspicion 
that the Government of India has now come to acquiesce in the policy 
of the Colonial Office of keeping the highlands white for all time. On 
February 26, 1924, Lord Olivier as Secretary of State for India described 
the disability entailed upon the Indians by the reservation of the highlands 
for Europeans as a * comparatively minor matter,' which cannot be ' considered 
to be in any way a really substantial grievance.' If on the eve of the 
Crown Colonies Committee of the Government of India going to England 
for carrying on negotiations with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Indian Seci^tary declared that what is really the most serious of Indian . 
grievances, form which all other disabilities are derived, was no grievance 
at all and did not call for any redress. Sir B. Narasimha Sarma, member 
in charge in the Government of India, a few \lays latel took a slightly 
•different course, but he too indicated in advance that the reservation of the 
highlands was a matter which might not bear too much stressing. He 
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remarked in the Council of State on March 10, 1924 : ‘ The Oovernmeut of 
India has always felt that there was no need, no neoeasity for any reatriotioos 
in the matter of grants of land in the highlands from one community to another. 
They stood for the principle of free transfer, free grant, and do stand by 
that now. Whether it will be possible for the (Crown Colonies) Committee- 
to secure that at the present stage or not is a matter of some doubt. But 
the Committee is free to negotiate with regard to tbe highlands if it thinks 
that the time is favourable or that it is possible to secure from the Colonial 
Office a favourable settlement with regard to the highlands/ The Committee 
was no doubt left nominally free to press for a reversal of the white high- 
lands policy, but was in fact invited to look upon the abolition of the 
Governors veto upon transfers of land in the Kenya highlands, which 
excludes both Indians and natives from the white highlands, as a matter 
almost outside the range of practical politics. There is reason to believe 
that the Committee, taking its cue from this utterance, did little in this 
matter byond formally registering its obiection to the reservation of the 
highlands for the whites. This much at any rate is certain that the Committee 
did not realize, and the present Government of India does not realize, 
that the reservation of the highlands for the whites is the foiistt origo of 
all the many grievous wrongs indicted alike upon the Indian settlors and 
the indigenous population of Kenya, and that so long as this fundamental 
injustice is not removed the African natives and Indians can never possibly 
rid themselves of other evils resulting from a position of racial inferiority 
being assigned to them. 

The Milner Scheme 

The offer of creating a special reserve for Indians in the lowlands is 
evidently made in pursuance of the policy outlined by Lord Milner in his 
despatch of May 21,1920. It must be observed, however, that the policy 
as it is being followed at present is widely different from the one embodied 
in that despatch. Lord Milner was prepared to defend the reservation 
of the highlands for Europeans only on condition that land of equal quality 
and in proportionate quantity was similarly reserved for Indians. He refused 
no doubt to reverse the policy of segregation that was then in operation 
in respect of the disposal of land, but it was intended by him to be segrega- 
tion based on the principle of equality of opportunity. Indians being opposed 
to the principle of segregation itself, this policy would be unacceptable 
to them even if equally good and ample land was made available ta them 
in the lowlands. What they wanted was not that Europeans should be 
debarred from holding land in the lowlands because Indians were debarred 
from holding it in the highlands, but that all races should have free accesa 
to all land, with the only proviso that the native rights were not interfered 
with and native requirements were fully satisfied. The proposed exclusion 
of each race from a certain area has therefore never commended itself to- 
Indians, but if the country was to be portioned off into two racial divisions, 
there was, according to Lord Milner's scheme, to be at least no unfairness 
or inequality in this partition. The principle of equality of opportunity on 
which alone Lord Milner declared that the practice of allotting separate 
areas to different races could bo defended seems now to be lost sight of. 
He intended thai in the lowlands Indians should be allowed to acquire land 
of an equally good quality and of adequate extent, considering of course 
the size of the Indian population. And ho added : * I think it very 
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•deniable that there ehauld be no doubts of our eiooerity in this matter ; 
And I hope therefore that there will be no delay in provieioDally selecting at 
least one area for Indian settlement/ An area of land in the lowlands was 
thus to be immediately set aside for Indians only as an earnest of the 
<3ovemment*s determination to carry out the policy of demarcating the 
•country between Indian and European on a fair basis. The first area of 
which the selection was to be provisional, being sutgect to approval by a 
representative of the Government of India, and which was to be followed 
by other areas being similarly set apart, became in the Kenya White Paper 
•of July 1923 only a * temporary* reservation, with a view to testing the 
^strength of demand * for agricultural land on the part of Indians who will 
give suitable guarantees of their intention to develop the land themselves. 
After the expiration of a limited period, the reservation of this area in the 
lowlands will be reconsidered in the light of the experience so gained.* 
The consideration of adequate land being reserved for Indians has so far 
receded into the background at present that in his speech of January 20, 
1925, the Viceroy did not even mention the point that the land that had 
1)6 en offered to Indian settlers would be examined from the aspect of its 
•adequacy as well as suitability. He only mentioned suitability. But even 
•assuming that this was an inadvertent omission on his part, the idea of a 
temporary * reservation being made for Indians that is now put forward 
was. not contemplated by Viscount Milner. Guarantees have now been 
asked of the would be Indian settlers that they would develop the land to 
a requisite extent within a certain period. This is of course not only fair 
but quite essential on grounds of public policy, but since equality as between 
Indians and Europeans is the governing condition of the policy of race 
rsegregation and as formulated by Lord Milner, a querry may be made as to 
what guarantees were required and obtained from Europeans when land in 
the highlands was reserved for them, and as to how the strength of their 
•demand for agricultural land was tested. The public in India have not 
jet heard of any small area in the highlands being provisionally set apart 
rat first for the whites with stringent conditions of development and sub- 
stantial guarantees exacted from applicants for land, before all the land in 
the highlands which was not in native occupation (30,000 sq. miles) was 
finally and absolutely reserved for them. It is notorious that in the early 
period of European settlement huge blocks of land were alienated to land 
•concessionaires on the easiest imaginable terms, with no obligation 
to turn any part of the land to account, and despite all the conditions 
•of development since enforced the number of individual occupiers even 
now does not exceed 1,715, and the percentage of cultivated to 
occupied areas is below 7. It may perhaps be urged in defence of this 
ridiculously low percentage of cultivated land that a part of the land 
ialienated is used for pastoral purposes; but, without elaborating the 
refutation any further, it may be simply , said in answer here that most 
vof the land thus used for pastoral purposes is well fitted for agriculture 
‘too, and that there could be no moral justification for excluding the natives 
from this area, even on the theory on which they have been robbed of their 
agricultural land because, whatever may be their deficiencies as agriculturists, 
native tribes like the Masai are good pastofalists. The point of the 
A^rgument here advanced is only this that if equality between different races 
is to be the ruling policy in respect of grants of land in Kenya, as it surely 
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was in Lord Milner's mind, it has now undergone a drastic modifioation. 
iinoe conditions are being attached to the proposed reservation of land in 
^e lowlands for Indians from which the whites were exempt when the 
highlands were reserved for them. The condition pre-requisites to the insti- 
tution of race segregation (which was laid down by Lord Milner) being 
thus flagrantly violated, this policy of marking off some districts as those in 
which the whites alone can hold land and some others as those in which 
Indians alone can hold it, must be abandoned. 

Material deviations from the policy mapped out by Lord'Milner have, 
as set forth above, been made, but it is physically impossible faithfully to 
earry this policy intp practice. At present land is not available in the 
lowlands for alienation to Indians which can at all be compared either in 
quality or in extent to the land in the white highlands. A competent 
authority on Kenya states, Dr. Norman Leys says : * We may take it that 
all the land of any value in the Colony that is not in native occupations is 
already alienated * — that is, to Europeans, and similar testimony from other 
aources can be multiplied to any extent. But even allowing for any possible 
exaggeration in this compendious statement, it is clear that if, in compensation 
for the reservation of the highlands for the whites, land of equally good quality 
and proportionally large extent has to be earmarked for Indians in the 
lowlands, such land is certainly not available which can be . regarded by 
Indians as anything like an equivalent for the loss they have sustained by 
their exclusion from the highlands. The offer made by his Majesty's 
Government is in the best of conditions and ignoring the departure con- 
templated in Lord Milner's principle of equality of opportunity for all races, 
unacceptable to Indians. In the form it has now taken it is altogether 
unsubstantial and must prove wholly unattractive to Indian settlors in Kenya, 
oven if the consideration of material advantage alone weighed with them, 
and they were wholly regardless of the deep moral issues involved in the 
policy of race segregation. Their material gain by the acceptance of the 
offer will be very little but their moral loss will be enormous. 

Welfare of the Indigenous People. 

The policy of reserving land in Kenya for any of the immigrant com- 
munities must be considered, primarily if not solely, from the point of view 
- of the welfare of the indigenous people of the country. This is indeed the 
principle by which his Majesty's Government professes its policy embodied 
in the White Paper of 1923 to be governed, but nothing can demonstrate the 
hollowness of this pretension more effectually than the continued reservation 
of land in the highlands for the white population. The land already owned 
by Europeans in the highlands, which measures some 10,000 sq. miles, 
embraces more than half of the best and most desirable land in the colony, 
and, in spite of the protestation by his Majesty's Government that nature bu 
olosed the lowlands to the whites, a very largo proportion of the lands in the 
lowlands has passed into their hands, while the arable land allotted to the 
natives is estimated to be no more than 5000 sq. miles. Even twenty years 
after the reservation of the highlands for the whites the number of European 
occupiers, as mentioned before, is less than 2000, while nearly 2* million 
natives, the rightful owners of the soil, have for themselves less than 01 
the area in the possession of 2000 Europeans. The proportion of this area 
to the area of land reserved for the whites is of course very “'wh smuler. 
This basic wrong of the expropriation of the natives' land has led in its turn 
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» to a system of forced labour. The system of direct forced labour has now 
been abolished but that of indirect forced labour through heavy taxation has 
been substituted in its place. Such exercise of illegitimate economic and 
administrative pressure can never be done away with till the whole system of 
landholding radically altered. On the contrary the exploitation of the 
natives which has already assumed gigantic proportions will be on the 
increase as* on account of the reservation of the highlands for Europeans 
who do no manual work even in this region of temperate climate, a larger 
proportion of the land comes to be developed by them by means of black 
labour, whereas if some part of the land were granted to others who do not 
depend upon native labour the process of turning the natives who were 
formerly independent cultivators into wage-earners on Europeans’ farms 
would be arrested. It is the opinion of those who can pronounce authori- 
tatively on the subject that the land allotted to the natives is already insufiS- 
cient in the case of some tribes and certainly does not admit of enough room 
for the growth of population in the case of most of them. If his Majesty’s 
Gh)verDment has so scandalously violated its solemn pledge to regard the 
well-being of the natives as its first concern » Indians on their part must at 
any rate refrain from agreeing to any proposals which, if carried out, would 
add to the victimisation of the native races. They, therefore, cannot be con- 
senting parties to the project of closing in upon the natives in the lowlands 
when the native races have already been turned out of a very large propor- 
tion of the best land in the whole country. The undoing of the white high- 
lands policy is only the first step in the process of the development of the 
natives as producers on their own account. It must be followed by a .legal 
prohibition, as suggested by the late Bishop Weston, (in an article entitled 
' The East African problems’ in the Empire Review of October 1924), of the 
settlement of an immigrant, of whatever race, in a district where the labour 
required for the exploitation of the area is not locally available. 

An Ill-Founded Claim 

It is claimed on behalf of his Majesty’s Government that the governing 
principles of its Kenya policy are in the substance identical with the terms 
of the mandate article in the Covenant of the League of Nations, but it is 
easy to show that this claim is ill-founded. Regarded from the aspect of 
the natives, the white highlands policy is contrary to article 22 of the 
Covonabt in as much as it excludes the natives from this area, but viewed 
from the aspect of immigrant races also, this policy must be held to be in 
conflict with the underlying principle of the mandate theory. For one of 
the principal obligations imposed upon a mandatory country is to the effect 
that in its dealings its own nationals shall have no privileges which are not 
open to the nationals of other countries, and if this test of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all nations is applied to the system under which the land most 
sought after in Kenya is reserved to one race, it will be found that 
the terms of the mandates under which countries won from ex^enemy 
nations are administered, are violated in vital particulars. Article 7, for 
example, of the mandate for Tanganyika runs thus : The mandatory shall 
secure to all nationals of state members of the League of Nations the same 
rights as are enjoyed in the territory by his own nationals in respect to 
enti*y into and residence in the territory, protection afforded to their own 
person and property, the acquisition of propeity, moveable or immovable^ 
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r |»d the exercise of their profession or trade, subject only to the requirements 
^ public order and on condition of compliance with the local law.’ The 
CJoDvention revising the General Act of Berlin, 1885 , and the General Act 
»nd Declaration of Brussels, 1890 , has this Each state reserves the right 
to dispose freely of its property and to grant concessions for the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the territory, but no regulations on these 
matters shall admit of any differential treatment between the nationals of the 
signatory powers and of states, members of the League of Nations, which 
may adhere to the present Convention.* A differential treatment in the 
matter of grants of land such as is in force in Kenya is not permitted in 
Tanganyika, even in districts supposed to be suited for white colonization, 
and the injustice of- this system is not lessoiied by the fact that in Kenya 
^lifferentiation is observed not so much between nationals of different states 
as between suhiocts of the same state but belonging to different races. The 
basis of unselfishness, on which alone modern conscience can 'defend the 
rule of one race over another, is thus wholly lacking in the administration 
of Kenya, which is being conducted, as the reservation of the highlands 
for the white peoples proves, openly with the object of profiting the ruling 
race. The system of naked favouritism that is in force in Konya is now 
sought to be disguised as one of fair play by the offer of forming an Indian 
reserve which, without surrendering anything of value and without substair 
tially mitigating the justice, will, if accepted, only enable his Majesty's 
Government to pose as holding the scales even Vjetwoon immigrant races, 
Indians can only treat such an offer as an unworthy bribe and reject it with 
scorn. 

Indians’ Demand 

What Indians desire is not that they should bo given some exclusive 
privileges as the Europeans are given, but simply that no discrimination 
should be made in their disfavour. The claim for equality with other races 
cannot, therefore, be met by according preferential treatment to them as 
against Europeans and Africans in the same way in which preforoiitial 
treatment is given to Europeans as against Indians and Africans. Two 
wrongs do not make a right and a preference in two contrary directions 
does not establish equality. The Indian demand can bo satisiiod only by 
canoelling the reservation of the highlands for the whites and leaving the 
whites, Indians and above all the Africans free to take up land in this area 
as in all other non-native areas. It may bo that there is little chanco#of this 
being secured, as Sir B. N. Sarma warns us, but Indians would still prefer 
to go without any reservation in the lowlands and to lay the atrocious 
injustice of the white highlands policy on the conscience of the British people. 
Indeed there is no semblance of a justification for forming an Indian reserve. 
The justification of native reserves is of course complete, in view of the 
intrusion of other races into Africa. Indians have no complaint against 
the policy except that sufiioient land is not included in the reserves aiicl 
that it is not inviolably secured to them against the encroachment of otnei 
races. A specious plea ouuld also be advanced in favour of a reservation 
for Europeans, if the view currently held by the white settlers 
accepted that the aim of his Mjo^sty’s Government in Kenya should oe ne 
promotion of Etfropean civilization, which is assumed to be identical wi 

. Christian civilization. If this were the aim. it would be legitimate 
the integrity of the life and civilization of Europeans against the disturbing 
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influenoet of an nnwiioleiome contact with other races! But Indians do not 
claim a saperiority for their own civilisation, and at any rate they have 
no ambition of imposing it upon other races by such artificial means. The 
reservation of a region for them is therefore entirely indefensible. If only 
they are permitted to compete, they should be able to do so successfully 
with Europeans in acquiring land, and if they cannot hold their own in 
open competition, they do not deserve any special privileges. Public opinion 
in India is decidedly against the acceptance of any such privileges. All it 
desires is that Indians should not be discriminated against. This is not the 
first occasion on which the question of making a reserve for Indians is being 
publicly canvassed. When it arose in connection with a certain proposal in 
respect of Tanganyika, the Government of India, conformably to Indian 
public opinion, which expressed itself very forcibly on the occasion, took 
up the same attitude as Indians wish it to take up new. Its position then 
was : ‘ We *have opposed, and will continue to oppose, unfair discrimination 
against our nationals overseas. We desire no discrimination in their favour.^’' 
We ask for no more than equal rights. We can be satisfied with nothing 
less.’ (p. 6, Cmd. 13:2). The very fact that the Government of India is 
contemplating the sending of an officer to Kenya for the purpose of inspec- 
ting the area proposed for an Indian reserve exposes the Government to a 
presumption that it has changed its policy. But though the Government of 
India may change, the people of India remain constant in their opposition 
to such projects of reservation. They can but urge the Government to 
persevere in its former policy, which is the only sound policy, and if it should 
fail in this, its failure at this critical juncture would be all the more deplor- 
able after a sturdy advocacy of the cause of Indians overseas which lay to 
its credit. 


The National Liberal Federation’s Kenya Memorandum was followed 
soon after by that of the Imperial Citizenship Association. The latter follows 
the same line as the former and being prepared by Mr. Andrews who knows 
the question from A to Z will be regarded as authoritative throughout India. 
The Memorandum, which was submitted to the Viceroy, points out how the 
allocation of lands of a lower quality in the lowlands for Indians can be 
no compensation at all for the loss of rights, hitherto enjoyed by the Indians 
in Kenya, of purchase and sale of lands in the highlands, and how the deputa- 
tion of an officer of the Government of India to examine the land in the 
lowlands proposed to be set apart for Indians will be tantamount to acquiescing 
in the expropriation of Indians’ land in the highlands. 

The splendid start given by these two Memoranda was followed up in 
England by Dr. Norman Leys, the greatest authority on Kenya, who expres- 
sing approval of these two Memoranda said that about the land proposed 
for Indian occupation 96 per cent of the land between the Highlands 
and the sea is useless for human habitation until means are found for using 
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supplies of water far below the sarfaoe for irrigatioD. The 
hwo rivers ooold not irrigate a haodred square miles even. Re briefly 
Sliaraoterised the offer as a brasen- faced humbug. Mr. Leys added that the 
offioial lie-factory in Nairobi was the finest in the world. No war propaganda 
approached it. 

The following is the full text of the Imperial Citisenship Association’s 
Memorandum : — 

The Imperial Qtizenship Association's Memorandum. 

“ The following minute is written on the question of the advisability or 
not of sending an official of the Indian Government to Kenya for the purpose 
of inspecting certain territories in the Lowlands, for Indian settlement. In 
the Kenya White Paper it was suggested that a grant of Crown lands might 
be given to Indians in the Lowlands corresponding to the grant of Crown 
^lands already made to the Europeans in the Highlands, and as a compensation 
to the Indians for the racial discrimination in the past in that region in favour 
of the White settlers. 

” The present proposal of the Government of India to send an official tO' 
Kenya to find out a suitable area in the Lowlands for Indian settlement, 
appears to me to be an entirely wrong step, taken in the wrong direction. It 
will lead to consequences which will seriously damage the whole Indian cause 
and do harm to the moral character of India in the eyes of the civilised world- 
The proposal has evidently emanated from the India Office in closest 
conjunction with the Colonial Office. It is a scarcely veiled attempt to bribo 
the Indian people into an acceptance of the settlement outlined in the 
White Paper. 

** I intend first to deal with the subject from the point of view of the discus*' 
sion in London in 1923. At that time; I was appointed adviser to the Indian 
Delegation which went from Kenya Colony to England. It was at the unani* 
mous request of the whole delegation that 1 was appointed their adviser ; and 
throughout the discussion 1 was in closest touch with them and came to 
common conclusions with them on practically every point that we put forward. 
With regard to the Kenya Highlands, from first to last there was complete 
unanimity of opinion, in London, not merely between the members of the 
Kenya Indian Delegation and myself, as their adviser, but also between them 
and the deputation from India, headed by the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri. 
We all determined that, on no account whatever, was the claim to the free 
and open transfer and purchase of land in the Highlands, which was the 
legal right of the Indians in the Colony, to be abandoned. The question of 
some compensating area in the Lowlands came up again and again, but it was 
always reiected immediately by every member of both the delegations. We 
pointed out that it did not touch the real question at issue and that there 
was no room for any compensation of such a character. 

The Right to Buy and Sell. 

^ “We further pointed out, that our whole contention was, not that we 
should be allowed Crown lands of Native territory anywhere, whether in 
Highlands or in Lowlands, but that we should be allowed the simplest humafi 
rights of citizensMp namely, *to purchase land and to sell land in the Colony. 
Wo did not ask for a single acre of free land. On the contrary, the posi* 
tion taken up by us from the very first was this that the grant of Crown lands, 
47 
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en with iiioh » laTiib hAsd to the White eettlei^. wai as isitial isjoetiee* 
which would have to be uodose sooner or Jater is the interests of the satiYee 
tlMmsehes. Therefore, while expressing strongly our own view, that the 
igrant of Crown land to the White settlers, had been a wrong done to the 
natives, we obriously neither could nor would request the Government to 
offer similar grants of Crown land to the Indians ; for if the confiscation of 
10.000 sq. miles of territory from the natives was an initial blunder, leading 
*to serious mischief, it is obvious that the confiscation of another 10,000 sq. 
miles from the natives in order to give it to the Indians, would be a still 
more serious evil. Therefore, it was logically impossible for us to claim any 
•compensating grant of Crown lands, and we did nothing of the kind. 

** What we did was this. We asked that the legal right of buying and 
celling land should be allowed to Indians in Kenya in just the same way 
AS to other people, wherever and whenever it came into the open market. 
If the Europeans refused to sell their lands in the Highlands to Indians, 
we had no complaint to make ; but if a European wished to sell bis land to 
All Indian and Government stepped in the way and said that he should not 
be allowed to do so. then we claimed that our rights as citizens were being 
taken away. To give one example. Just before we sailed for England on 
•deputation a large area of land, which was just outside the limits of the 
Highlands, was offered for sale and an Indian merchant was ready to pay 
«ix times the price that any European was ready to pay. The European 
•owner would get sixty thousand rupees, if he sold it to the Indian ; but he 
would get ten thousand rupees, if he sold it to the highest European bidder. 
He wanted to sell it to the Indian ; but the Government refused to allow 
*the sale. The European, brought an action in the Law courts against the 
Government for damages, urging that the Government had no right 
to prevent the sale. The Court, however, decided that the Government 
was justified, because the purchaser was an Indian. This example will 
.show quite clearly what the Indians themselves were asking with regard 
to the Highlands. They were not asking for any grant of Crown lands. 
They were simply asking for the right to what is called “ open 
(Sales and open transfers.” If this were allowed, they would be satisfied ; 
.and they Would never ask in addition for compensation for any further 
infustice in this matter that might have been done to them in the past by 
the original grant of Crown lands to the Europeans in the Highlands. They 
believed, that, if once this question of open sales and open transfers were 
settled in their favour, then they themselves and the natives, a^ they 
^gradually got more education, would be able to buy back at some future 
time much of the territory which had been so ruinously confiscated from the 
natives by Government in the earlier days. But without this right of pui*- 
•obase, these vast territories would remain in European hands, whether the 
White settlers occupied them or not. Even at present, 20 years after the 
•allocation of these Grown lands, only seven per cent of the whole area is 
^nder cultivation. The rest is lying for the most part idle and wasted. 

** Thus, from the very first, the Indian deputation took the African natives’ ^ 
point of view and pressed the question of native interests in Kenya. It ’ 
was felt that only as the natives of Kenya prospered, the Indian position 
would become more and more unassailable. In evey word that was said 
And in everything that was writtin to the papers with the unanimous 
Approval of both the deputation, the interest of the natives was put forward 
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the fint ooDoern and it w<is stated that the Indiana who came to Kenya. 
I no wish whatever to interfere with native righta and intereata. 


A Fatal Compromise 

This, then, was the position taken up quite consistently by everyone who> 
was engaged on deputation work from the Indian side in London, in 1923. 
When later, in spite of all that had been said in London, and in spite of the 
clearest possible declaration being given, that Indiana did not wish for any^ 
compensating grant of crown lands in any other part of Kenya, but only 
wished for the legal right of sale and transfer,— when in apite of all this,, 
the Colonial Office issued their White paper making a tentative offer of 
an area in the Lowlands to be specially set apart for Indians, the leaders 
of both the Indian deputations protested strongly against this part of the 
White Paper decision and declared that they did not wish to have anything 
to do with it. They pointed out that it would be a misuse of power tO' 
grant such a new area of territory to Indians, since it would be necessarily 
confiscated from the natives. Furthermore, it would not in any way satisfy 
that Indian claim, because that claim had never been that the Indians might 
receive a compensating area of territory, but that they must be given back 
their legal right of purchase and transfer of latid. 

** It needs to be mentioned that there has always been in the background 
a minority both in India and in Kenya, among the Indians, who have some* 
what hesitated about accepting the full implications of what may be called 
the pro*native policy in Kenya.’’ For instance, just before I first went 
out to East Africa the East African Indian National Congress had passed, 
on the suggestion of Sir Theodore Morison of the India Office, an impenalis* 
tic resolution asking for Tanganyika to be banded over to India as a 
** mandate ” after the war. But when I had fully explained at Nairobi, 
that no responsible Indian leader of the first rank had taken up this sugges- 
tion of Sir Theodore Morison, and that Mahatma Oandhi himself was opposed 
to it, and further that I personally regarded it as a policy that would inevi- 
tably lead to an Indian imperialism no less selfish than British imperialism 
had often been, then the Indian leaders in Nairobi withdrew this resolu- 
tion telling me that they had not really thought out the matter. 
Again, to-day I find that in spite of the fact that in London, in 1923, the 
whole suggestion of a compensating area being given in the Lowlands to 
Indian settlers was rejected, there is a tendency here and there among 
certain Indians in East Africa not to reject it, but to accept it. Thete is a 
kind of feeling that possibly some capital may be made out of the proposal 
and that it is not very objectionable after all. Therefore^ I am fully aware 
that some would actually favour the Government of India’s proposal to send 
out an official to inspect the territory to be offered to India in the Lowlands. 
But I think it can be said without hesitation, that the foremost Indian 
leaders are still wholly against the propoEal and feel that it would be a fatal 
compromise, such as would put the Indian claim for equal justice among the 
natives on an entirely wrong basis. Among these foremost leaders I would 
mention the Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Implications of Accepting the Proposals 

** Let’ me fh concluffion argue out the case a little from the Indian point 
of views: — 

(l) To accept a large slice of territory exclusively for Indians in the 
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liowlftiidfl would bo a dofioite and fonual ronozioiatioii of iho Indiao daim 
is the HIgUaods. 

(2) The policy of aooeptisg territory in the Lowlands would certainly 
involve a weakening of the present Indian friendly relations with the African 
natives. Indians are living in Kenya to-day on terms of friendship with the 
natives and not on terms of hostility. But to take this large slice of territory 
irom the natives would inevitably lead to hostility growing up between the 
Indians and the natives. 

(3) The policy of accepting land in the Lowlands would mean the 
'beginning of an imperialism which would be unlike any form of Indian 
•emigration in the past. It would not mean the occupation by Indians as 
•colonistsi of lands that were entirely useless and never likely to be occupied 
by the natives of the country ; because it has been proved by competent 
authorities that the area of good agricultural land in Kenya is exceedingly 
smalb and that there is hardly sufficiently even now for the expansion of 
'the native races. It would mean a definite expropriation of the natives and 
as such would be an endless source of ‘mischief, aggravating an evil situation. 

( 4) To acoex>t territory in the Lowlands would be a reversal of the 
whole Indian claim ; for, as I have shown, in 1923, the Indian deputation 
definitely rejected such a suggestion and equally definitely declared that their 
•only wish was to recover the legal right of open sales and transfers of land 
anywhere in Kenya Colony. This position, which was taken up by us 
.all formally in 1 923tf would obviously be thrown on one side ; and it could 
never be taken up again if once the compromise had been made. 

These, then^ are some of the main reasons why such a false step should 
not be taken by the Indian Government with the consent of the Indian 
people. The essentially moral character of Indian citizenship is at stake. 
Indian leaders to-day are speaking as strongly as possible against the evil 
.spirit of Western imperialism, which has been so crushing to themselves in 
India and also in other Eastern countries. They assert that this form of 
forcible subjection and dispossession of other people from their own territory 
•by a foreign power is wrong in principle and must not be carried out any 
.further, but rather be undone”. 


H. E. the Viceroy on Indians Abroad 

In opening the Winter Session of the Indian Legislature at Delhi on 
January 20f 192C, H. E. the Viceroy made references to the position of 
Indians Overseas which evoked an all-round protest throughout the length 
and breadth of India. For those references, which are full of the usual 
platitudes and non-committal, constitute a black betrayal of the interests of 
the Indian residents, not only in Kenya, but also in the various other parts 
•of the Empire. The following is what His Excellency said on the occasion 
When oonsideriM affairs outside India, attention naturally and inevitably turns to 
Indians overseas. When 1 addressed the Legislature in January last, the position of 
Indians in Kenya was critical and 1 foreshadowed the appointment af a committee to 
make representations on behalf of the Government of India regarding the Immigration 
Ordinance in Kenya in particular and other questions relating to Indians in the Colonies. 
The personnel of the Committee was announced in March last and the Cmnmittee began 
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tlidr labourt in London in Th^ had a nnmber of interTlews with th« ^ 

Statefor the Colonies and the offloialt of the Colonial office and repte«sntot^®^I^i,^ 
many important matters aflectiog Indians in Kenya, Fiji and the Mandi^ SKSS 
nf Tanganyika. I cannot highly praise the thoroughncm and ability ^ whtoh^w 
* performed their delicate task and I am grateful for the Ycry patient hearine which the 
j«presentatiYes of His Majesty's QoYcrnment, Mr. Thomas and the offioem of his deDart- 
iment, accorded to them. As regards Keuya the conclusions arrived at by Mr Thoim 
were annonneed in the House of Commons on August 7th last. On the quMtion of 
franchise, and the Highlands, there was no change in the position, hut as regaids immi. 
gration Hie Majesty's SecreUry of State for the Colonics, after hearing our reprosenutives. 
was not satisfied with the data submitted from Kenya and was unable to agrtHs with the 
Kenya authorities that a case has been made out to justify the Ordinance, Ho therefore 
gave an assurance that the Immigration Legislation would not be placed on the Statute 
book. Further restrictions then on the point of being imposed upon the immigration 
of Indians were accordingly removed. As regards Indian Colonisation, Mr. Thomas 
announoed that it was proposed to reserve an area in the lowlands lor agricultural 
emigrants from India, but that before the scheme took final shape, an officer with ex- 
perience of the needs of Indian settlers and agricultural knowledge would be wmt to 
report on the areas to be offered for colonisation. Keports in regard to areas haw been 
received by my Government and we are considering the question of deputing an officer 
to examine these areas from the aspect of their suitability for Indian settlement. Tuey 
Are substantial gains and our gratitude is due to the Committee for the clarity and earneit- 
neSB of their representation of the Indian point of view to His Majesty's Government 
Moreover these gains are not the only advantages which accrued from their visit ; a better 
Atmosphere has been created and a wider understanding of different points of view has grown 
up which is the outcome of personal discussion and free and trank interchange of views. 

. If the pendnlom has swung in the direction desired by India on these questions, the 
position in South Africa, on the other hand, has been less favourable. Towards the eml 
-of December, news was received that the Governor-General of tiie Union of South Africa 
had given his assent to the Natal Boroughs Onlinance.* This measure, while safeguarding 
the rights of Indians upon the electoral roll of Boroughs, will prevent further enrolment 
of Indians as burgesses. The serious implications of the measure on the future of Indians 
who have special vocational and trading connections with the towns in South Africa will 
readily be realised. From the outest the Government of India had recognised the effect 
that this measure might have upon the position of resident linlians iu Natal both ns 
regards their civic and economic status and my Government made strong representations 
to the Union Government as soon as a copy of the Ordinance was received in August last. 
At the time there was reason to hope that since a similar but more drastic measure had 
been disallowed previously by the Governor-General, this Ordinance would also share toe 
«ame fate. To our rtgret. however, the Government of the Union advised the Governor- 
Oeneral to assent to the Bill and accordingly the measure has now becume law. 

The situation created is now engaging the most earnest attention of myself and my 
•Government. We have lost no time in making representations to His Majesty's Govern- 
snent and in placing before them in an emphatic manner the difficulties in which resident 
Indians are likely to be placed by the operation of the law. Every endeavour will be 
made to discover a remedy, but in view of the powers of Dominion Government's iu 
internal and domestic affairs, the position is one of delicacy, and a solution will* not be 
-easy to find. Patience will again be necessary. I may remind you that when the position 
in Kenya seemed most unfavourable, temperate arguments and full and frank discussions 
resulted iu a better understanding of the Indian point of view and in a measure of rei ief 
to the disabilities felt by Indians. I hope that, as in the case of Kenya, so also iu this 
case one remedy may be devised. I have promised to receive a deputation on this question 
And will discuss with them, at a later date, in the light of further information which 1 hope 
to receive, the prospects of finding a solution to the present difficulties. Jfor the present 
I say nothing more on the subject of the measure which will engage the attention of 
the Legislature, 


Mr. Sastri on the Viceroy’s speech 
A spirited protest was entered into by the Rt. Hon. Mr. V. &. SrinivMS 
Sastri against the abandonment by H. E. the Viceroy of his opposition 
to the White Highlands ^policy pursued by His Majest’y Gc^ernment in 
Kenya. In an interview granted to the Associated Press at Bangalore on 
ihe 21st January 1925, he said 
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** From a brief anmmary, which ia oil I haTo4>i thla place, of the epeech of Hia ExchU 
lencj the Viceroy in opening the flonaea of Legialatnre, 1 gather that the OoTcrnment 
of India ia about to take atepa in regard to thia matter which, in my hnmble jnd^ent, 
ought not to receife the support or indirect acquiescence of the people's repreaentativea. 
I refer to the appointment foreshadowed in the speech of an Indian Officer to investigate 
the areas in the Lowlands of Kenya which it ia propofed to set apart for ezolusive 
occupation of Indians as a sort of compensation for their being shut out from the High* 
lands. The idea was first formulausd by Lord Milner when he was the Secretary of 
State for Colonies. From that time till the other day not only our countrymen iu Kenya, 
but so far as published documents go, the Government of India and the India Office have 
given no countenance to the suggestion. As to the preaa in India and our political 
laaciers, they have always denounced it as a bait which should be avoided and a bribe which 
should be unhesitatingly reiecced. Throughout the weary negotiations between Mr. 
Winston Churoliill and Mr. Montagu, this attitude was steadfastly maintained. One 
cannot assert what line the recent Colonies Committee took, but I have reason to believe 
that they firmly adhered to the Indian position. To depute an officer to examine the 
Lowlands with a view to Indian settlement is the same as Xbe acceptance by the 
Government of India of the principle of communal segregation, its effect on our posi* 
tiou in South Africa and elsewhere would be disastrous. 

Luckily the Government will have to Mk the sanction of the Assembly for necessary 
appropriation of f anils. The members of that chamber will know best how to deal with 
the proposals of the Government in the matter. Meanwhile 1 would suggest that ques- 
tions be asked in both the Houses to elicit information and also to intimate the popular 
view to the Government. Sir B. N. Sarina steadily refused to publish papers and used 
to claim that there was scbstantial identity of view between the Government and the 
non-official public on the overseas question generally. We have in the past gladly allowed 
this claim and given the Government of India full credit for firm and thorough -going 
advocacy of our cause. Let us hope that it will do nothing now to forfeit this claim**. 

The Kenya Question in the Assembly 
Sir Purahottamdas Thakurdat drew the attention of the Government 
iu the Assembly on the 27th January to the statement made to the press 
by Mr. Sastri regarding the Viceroy's announcement about the proposed 
deputation of an officer to Kenya. Mr. Bhore, the Emigration Secretary^ 
explaining the Government position, said : — 

in the Parliamentary white paper on Kenya which was published in 1923, the 
temporary reservation in the lowlands of an area which did not infringe on native 
TeserveB or conflict with native requirements was foi-esbadowed in order to test the 
strength of the Indian demand for land for agricultural purposes. In their represeo-^ 
tationa on this subject the Colonies Committee of the Government of India strongly 
emphasised that they were averse from the principle of reserving land for any 
immigrant race in Kenya, but suggested that, if it was decided to allot laud for Indian 
colonisation, then before applications were invited an opportunity should be givea 
to send an officer from India to report on its suitability from the Indian point of 
view. Information was received last November that an area haii been inspects 
by the local officers. It is also understood that the Bast African Indian National 
Congress has been invited to send its representatives to inspect this area and has agreed 
to do so. In the circumstances the Government of India decided that the Standing 
Emigration Committee of the two houses of the Legislature should be consulted on the 
proposal to send an officer from India to investigate its suitability for Indian colonisation. 
The committee will consider the matter at their next meeting and until their report Js 
received no decision on it can be arrived at. From the reservation made by the Colonies 
Committee on the general principle of allotting land to particular communities in Kenya- 
to which I have already referred and in which the Government of India entirely 
concur, it will be observed that at no time has there been any question of acquiescense 
in a policy of segregation. 

« Replying to a supplementary question of Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Bhore 
assured that the Government would not act without ascertaining the opinion of the 
Standing Emigration Committee of both the houses. Mr. Raf gachariar asked whether the 
memorandum of the Colonies Committee on the subject h£i been supplied to the Bmigra* 
tion Committee. Mr. Bhore replied in the negative**. 



Indiana in South Africa 

Beaden of the Register are aware that the Natal Boroughs Ordinauoe 
was passed by the Union Government in December 1924. General Hertsog, 
to whom lies the credit of the passage of the Bill, justified his conduct by 
stating that Natal was acting within its rights in the matter of this Ordinance 
and that it was hardly within the province of the Union Government to 
interfere with those rights. By misinterpreting the constitution and repudia- 
ting responsibility for the Ordinance, General Hertzog laid the aze straight 
at the roots of the Gandhi-Smuts pact, the Magna Carta of the Indians in 
the Dominions. Protesting against this violation of the spirit and letter 
•of the Gandhi'Smuts Pact, the Indian Opinion of Natal wrote : 

We felt wc had a right to aak them to aafeguard our rights under section 147 
of the South Africa Act which vested in the Qovernor^Geiieral in Council all matters 
.speoially or differentially affecting Asiatics throughout the Union. The Ministers of 
the Grown were the custodians of our rights, as we hail nut the Parliamentary franchise. 
But they have abandoned their trust, betraye«l and sold ns. The rights, which the 
Boroughs Ordinance deprives us of, have been guaranteeil to us under the Bettiemeiit 
.arrived at between Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts alter that memorable pabsive resist- 
ance struggle, which meant hardship aiul misery to our peoplr. I hat settlement provided 
that there shall be no farther encroachment upon our existing rights. We make bold 
to say that the Government in passing the Ordinance have committed clearly a breach 
of faith. What trust could we have after this in the wbitti maiPs world? .... It 
is said that even a worm will turn when trampled upon. Is our community going to 
t«ke this beating lying down. We hope not. Let them be up and iJoing, Let them 
Jeave no stone unturned to have their voice beard.** 


The Deputation to the Viceroy 

The above comments of the Indian Opinion show bow keenly the Indians 
ielt the grievous wrong done to them. On 28th January 1925 a representative 
and influential deputation of leading Indians waited on H. E. the Viceroy at 
Delhi and presented an address dealing with the question of the disabilities of 
Indians in ^uth Africa. The history of the vexed question found an 
oloquent exponent in the Deputation, but it failed to give a true expression 
•of the sentiments of the people which had been trampled upon^ by the 
South Africa Government, and of urging the Indian Government to take 
prompt steps to protect Indians’ interests and vindicate India’s honour and 
eelf*respeot. 

The personnel of the deputation was as follows Sir Dinshaw 1 etit, 
E^rt., Hon’ble Raja Sir Harnam Singh, the Hoii’ble Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed 
Khan, the Hon’ble Sir Arthur Froom, Kt., Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
'Q&iyum, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, Sir Campbell Rhodes, Sir Purushf^tamdas 
Thakurdas, Sir Hormusji Adeawala, Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gour, Dewan Bab^ur 
T. Rangaohariar, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Colonel J.D. 
Crawford, the Hon’ble Mr. G. A. Natesan, the Hon bio Mr. 

'Samaldas, the Hon’ble Mr. Fheroze C. Sethna, Mr. K. C. Roy. Mr. W. S. J, 
Wilson, Ifobu Ugaggar Singh Bedi, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. IC K. Sannmkham 
dhettiar, Mr, Hussain Bhai.Abdullabhai Laljee and Dr. S. K. Datta. 

The following is the text of the Address read by the Deputation ; 
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Many deputations have waited ,lroiw time thoie upon Tour Ezeellenoy 
and your predecessors in the oflBoe in order to convey to the Gkiver^ment 
of India and through it to His Majesty’s Oovernmeiit* the intense feeling 
aroused in the minds of the people of India at the treatment accorded to 
Inmans in South Africa by the (Government of the Union. We re* 
member* with satisfaction* the sympathetic response of the Viceroy of the 
day and of Tour Excellency to the representations made on those occasions 
and* in particular* we recall* with thankfulness and pride, how in 1913 when 
the situation in South Africa had reached a dangerous crisis and public 
sentiment had been outraged by the bitter persecution of Indians in the 
Union* your predecessor, Lord Hardinge* placed himself at the head of the 
piioples of India and voiced their alarm and indignation in terms that 
extorted universal appreciation. To-day a crisis of another bind has been 
reached. It is true that the circumstances of the Indian passive resistance 
struggle in Natal for just and equitable treatment are not actually being 
reproduced in South Africa. Nevertheless a veiled warfare is undoubtedly 
being carried on against the resident Indian population and steps are being 
taken and policies framed having for their object, if possible; the expulsion 
and* certainly the ruin and degradation of the unhappy Indian residents 
there* now virtully leaderless owing to the departure, death or misfortune 
of those upon whom they have hitherto relied for counsel, guidance and 
example. 


Oandhi<— Smuts Agreement 

When the settlement of 1914 was reached between the Indian com- 
munity and the Government of the Union* it was generally felt in this 
country that Indians there had secured no more than their minimum claim 
and for that they had to make enormous sacrifices with the sympathy* 
support and practical assistance of the people of India aiid they bad gone 
to the utmost limit of honourable concession by consenting unreservedly to 
the closest restriction of the Indian immigration into the Union in order to 
allay the fear and hostility of their fellow white colonists. The settlement 
was based upon public recognition by the Union Government of the sanctity 
of the vested rights of the Indian residents whether individually or as a 
community and Mr. Gandhi clearly intimated to the Government that* though 
his countrymen had accepted the terms of settlement as regards matters 
then actually in dispute between the parties* they nevertheless reserved the 
right and intended in due course to claim the restoration of the various 
incidents and privileges of citizenship of which they had been deprived over 
a long period of years by statute, regulation or administrative action until 
they had secured for themselves the complete status of equal citizenship 
throughout the Union. With the outbreak of the war the anti-Indian 
campaign of an important and influential section on the white populatiod 
remained in abeyance* but scarcely had the armistice been signed when it 
burst forth again with increased violence and in 1919* in spite of definite 
undertaking of the Union (Government five years earlier to respect Indian 
vested rights and interests, the Union Parliament passed legislation depriving 
the Transvaal Indians of the legal right indirectly to acquire and own 
immoveable property, which with the knowledge und encouv^agement origin- 
ally of the South African (Government, they had exercised freely for over 
thirty years. 
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^*the A^iiitic Commiaaian 

•• Enoouraged by thia atriking aaooeaa. the anti-Indian propagandiata besaa 

3 ) extend their operationa to Natal. The Union Government thereupon iet 
p a oommiaaion preaided over by Mr. Juatioe Lange to examine the whole 
Indian poaition in the Union. It waa at this stage that Your Exoellenoy'a 
predecessor Lord Chelmsford who had persistently advocated the Itidiaa 
cause in South Africa sought and obtained from the Union Government an 
invitation for a representative of the Government of India to proceed 
, to South Africa to assist the Commission by presenting the Indian oaaw 
anil to confer with the Cabinet of General Smuts. Sir Benjamin Robertson's 
able presentation of India’s case and his penetrating criticism of the evidenct 
by the anti-Indian party resulted in a finding of facts by the Gommia*^ 
sioners Snbstantially adopting the Indian point of view and discrediting, on 
grounds of vagueness, inaccuracy or exaggeration, the main hostile allegation. 
It w|^ hoped, as a result of this effort, that the Union Government would 
take steps to correct popular misconceptions and correspondingly to improve 
the Indian status, but the insecurity of General Smuts’ Government rendered 
it peculiarly susceptible to pressure from the anbi-Indiari party in the 
Assembly, with the result that the Natal Provincial Council was encouraged 
to enact certain ordinances prohibiting Indians in the Durban Municipal area 
from making purchases at public sales of the Municipal land, deprivifig 
Natal Indians of the right to exercise the Mutiicipal franchise and severely 
restricting their already precarious trading rights. In spite of Indian protests^ 
the first Ordinance, upon the advice of bis Ministers, was assented to by the 
Governor-General, thus for the first time introducing in Natal the practice 
of racial segregation. The other Ordinances were disallowed or assent 
withheld. Several attempts have since been made to secure the acceptance 
of these or similar Ordinances by the Union Government and the news hae 
recently reached India that in spite of repeated protests the Governor-General 
has now assented to the Ordinance depriving Indians in Natal of the 
Municipal franchise that they hod exercised to the advantage of the province, 
ever since it was first instituted. This Municipal Franchise was solemnly 
assured to them by the Natal Government when in 1896 the Indians were 
deprived of the Parliamentary Franchise. 

The Class Areas Bill 

“ At the 1917 Imperial War Conference, when the question cf the 
disabilities of the Government of India came up, General Smuts, speaking on 
behalf of the Union Government, expressly held out the hope that with the 
removal, by the enactment of the Union Immigration Act, of the fear of an 
Indian invasion of South Africa, the grievances of the resident Indians should 
be gradually remedied and at the 1918 War Conference, Mr. Burton, the 
South African spokesman, paid a warm tribute to the lawabiding character 
of the Indian population and admitted that it was entitled to humane and 
just treatment. The South African delegation accepted the resolution passed 
• unanimously by the Conference recommending to the various Dominion 
Gk>vernments concerned the investigation of Indian disabilities with a view 
to their removal. The Lange Commission in 1920 reported that the allega- 
tions of uulawful*Indian imlnigration on a large scale were not substantial 
. and this finding waa supported by the Union. Census figures in 1921 
showed, not only that the Indian population, two-thirds of which was boro 
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ID SoDtli Afrioa» WD 0 yirtoally stationary, but fibat the white population in 
ihe Union had enormoosly increased in Natal, where the complainti of unfair 
'eoGDomic oompetition were loudest. Though the Indian population had 
inormed by the small amount of 5 per cent, the European population had 
increased by 40 per cent. In 1921 the Imperial Conference adopted a 
resolution recommending to the various Dominion Governments, in view of 
the change in the constitutional status of India under the Reforms, the 
•desirability of conferring citizenship rights to domiciled Indians. South 
Africa alone dissented. At the 1923 Conference, though the Union represen- 
tative sought to prochre the reversal of the 1921 resolution, it was reaffirmed. 
South Africa dissenting. When Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. speaking on behalf 
•of the Government of India, recalled General Smuts’ declaration at the 1917 
Conference and pointed out that not only had nothing been done to remedy 
the Indian disabilities but that these had been steadily added to in con- 
travention of both the letter and the spirit of the 1914 settlement, the 
»South African statesmen fell back upon the agreement that the avowed 
policy of the South African Europeans throughout the greater part of the 
Union, was one of racial discrimination and differentiation to the exclusion 
•of the principle of equality of citizenship amongst them. Immediately after 
bis return to South Africa in 1923 and with the consciousness of a 
pracarious parliamentary majority. General Smuts introduced in the Union 
Assembly the Claes Areas Bill, providing for the commercial and residential 
:segregation of Indians in Municipal areas throughout the Union. Owing 
to the fact that the Cape Indians exercise parliamentary franchise, they 
were able to secure the support of Cape Members of the Assembly for their 
demand to be excluded from the operation of the Bill and an undertaking 
was subsequently given by the Government that they should be so excluded. 
With the General election that occurred in South Africa, early last year, 
which resulted in the defeat of General Smuts and the advent of the office 
•of a Nationalist-Labour Government under General Hertzog. the Bill lapsed. 
When the new South African Parliament met. the Prime Minister stated 
that it was not proposed to proceed with the Class Areas Bill, but the 
'Government was committed to the principle of segregation in urban areas 
•and that the Cabinet had under consideration a measure to give effect to 
this policy. The Minister of the Interior has since intimated that it is 
’.intended to proceed with this measure at an early date. 

* A Non-Party Conference, 

In view of the past attitude of the Nationalist and Labour Parties in 
4South Africa, the resident Indian community is extremely alarmed at this 
prospect and its anxiety is shared by the people of this country. Recent 
statements by the South African Press correspondents indicate the probability 
•of the holding of a Non-Party Conference with the object of agreement upon 
a national rather than a party anti-Indian policy. During bis recent visit to 
ibe Union, Mr. J. H. Thomas, then His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
•Colonies, delivered a speech at Petermaritzburg. at which he expressed the 
hope that the Indian question would be considered, not merely in its local, 
but especially in its Imperial aspects and that. if. as he felt was desirable, a 
noD-parly Conference was set up. the Imperial and Indian Government should 
be represented thereat, so that the Indian positioD could be re-examined in a 
spirit of tolerance that might result in the finding of a solation. Whilat 
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IdoognuiDg-tlie economic difficulties of the situation, we feel that the position 
lef the South African Indian population since the passage of the throned 
legialation has become desperate and the present situation is fraught with 
iuoh peril to Imperial relationships and in particular, those between South 
Africa and India, that we have no hesitation in urging upon Your ]^oellenoy*s 
Government the immediate need of securing the Union-Government's assent 
to the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, which we trust will be endorsed by the 
present Government in Whitehall. 

Wanted — An Assurance. 

** In these circumstances and with the danger of irreparable disaster so* 
imminent, we, citizens of the Indian Empire, feel it our duty, both to the 
people and the Government of this country, to approach Your Excellency 
with an earnest request for an assurance that your Government, mindful of 
the gravity of the problem and of the intensity of Indian feeling thereon, is 
making every effort to secure from the Union Government an undertaking 
that no further steps will be taken relating to Indian interests until the 
whole Indian position has been thoroughly re-examined in a non-party spirit 
of tolerance by a conference of the above-mentioned character in the presence 
and with the collaboration of such representatives of the Imperial and Indian 
Governments. 

“ We are authorised by His High/mss the Maharaia of Bikaner, who to 
his regret is unable to he present to lead us owing to a religious ceremony in 
which His Highness’s presence is indispensable, to recall in this connection the 
message which he, as the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, communicated 
to the Imperial Conference of 1923, through His Highness the Maharida of 
Alwar. The message expressed the earnest hope of the Princes thpt the 
united efforts of all concerned at the Conference would yield some satisfactory 
results and secure to Indians, including the subieots of the Indian States, an 
honoured position in all parts of the Empire, in keeping with Indians’ rightful 
place in the British Commonwealth and in conformity with the assiduous and 
constant effort of Your Excellency and your Government. His Highness 
wishes us to add that the princes are in agreement with the object of this 
deputation. 

” We beg to thank Your Excellency for the patient hearing that has been 
given us and we pray that Your Excellency's efforts will bring about the 
much-needed relief to the Indians in South Africa and will tend to remove 
that bitterness between the component parts of the Empire which the differ- 
ential treatment of one class of His Majesty’s subjects in the Dominions has 
unfortunately generated 

The Viceroy’s Reply. 

The following is H. E. the Viceroy’s reply to the Deputation 

** Gentlemen, I am glad to have the opportunity of welcoming you here 
this evening. You are members of a deputation which is, to an unusual and 
remarkable degree, representative and influential. The composition of the 
deputation indeed shows how deeply stirred are the feelings of the whole 
country in regard to the conditions of Indians in ^uth Africa. Although no 
Ruling Prince is actually with you to-day, yet I observe that 3ma have 
received messa^s of sympathy from His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and that His Highness desires it to 
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lie koowo the prinoas are in agreement with the otgeots of this depiita* 
iiioD. 1 welcome aleo the presence of the distinguished representatiTas of the 
non-official communities and it Is especially noteworthy that Indians and 
^Europeans are associated together in this deputation and with the same 
imrpose in view. The question before us is of the utmost importance to the 
iuture of the Empire and it is well that the British in India should show in 
%his unmistakable way that they identify themselves with those questions 
which affect seriously the interests and position of India in the Empire. 

In your address you have given a concise historical survey of this 
'Complicated problem and it must be admitted that that survey leaves on the 
mind an impression of deep disappointment. On the conclusion of the 1914 
settlement, as it is termed in your address, it appeared that the causes of 
iuture friction between the Government of South Africa and the Indians 
resident within its borders had been removed. At the conclusion of the 
negotiations of 1914, a letter was written on behalf of General Smuts to Mr. 
'Ghindhi, in which the following passage occurs with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the existing laws: ‘'The Minister desires me to say that it 
iulways has been and will continue to be the desire of the Government to see 
that they are administered in a just manner with due regard to vested rights. 
In conclusion, General Smuts desires me to say that it is of course understood 
;and he wishes no doubts on the subj^^^t to remain, that the placing of an 
Indian Belief Bill on the Statute Book of the Union, coupled with the 
fulfilment of assurances he is giving in this letter, in regard to the other 
matters referred to herein and touched upon at recent interviews, will 
'Constitute a complete and final settlement of the controversy which has 
unfortunately existed for so long and will be unreservedly accepted m such 
hy the Indian community.'' 


Present Position. 

“ This letter indicated at any rate, in the mind of General Smuts, a feeling 
•of hopefulness for the future and it does not seem unreasonable to infer that 
.at that time the Union Government did not contemplate the necessity of 
imposing any fresh restrictions on Indians already in the country, as I under 
.stand it was in this sense that the agreement was interpreted in India, and 
the speeches made by the representatives of South Africa at the Imperial 
•Conference in 1919 and 1918, tend to support this interpretation. .General 
•Smuts, speaking at the Imperial Conference of 1917, said : “ There is still a 
'difference of opinion on administrative matters of detail, some of which are 
referred to in the memorandum which is before os, but I. feel sure, and 
1 have always felt sure, that once the white community in South Africa were 
rid of the fear that they were going to be flooded by unlimited immigration 
from India, all other questions would be considered subsidiary and would 
*beoome easily and perfectly soluble. That is the position in which we are. 
ITow that the fear which formerly obsessed settlers there has been removed^ 
'the great principle of restricted immigration for which they have contended is 
on our Statute Book with the consent of the Indian population in South Africa 
4 knd the authorities in India and, that being so, I think that the door is open 
DOW for a peaceful and statesmanlike solution of all the minor administrative 
‘troubles w hich occurred and will occur from time to^time ”. , 

** It is not difficult therefore to understand the* feeling of disappointment 
that have invaded the country when several restrictive enactments you have 
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' ;|d0tail^ luiTe raooaauvely b«an brought into effoot in the lort faw v«ar. 
ieulmtoating in the Natal Boronghi Ordinance. ^ 

Natal Boroughs Ordinance. 

“ The immediate occasion of this deputation is the passing into law of the 
Natal Boroughs Ordinance which has received the assent of the Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa on the advice of the Union Government * 
This Ordinance, whilst safeguarding the rights of those Indians who are 
Already on the electoral roll of the Borough in Natal, will prevent any further 
enrolment of Indiana as Burgesses. The next generation of Indians born in 
South Africa will not possess the municipal vote. 

“ It is stated in your address that “ the municipal franchise was solemnly 
Assured’’ to Indians by the Natal Government when in 1896 Indians were 
deprived of the parliamentary franchise, but you have not indicated the 
Axact source of the nature of the assurance. My Government are making 
the necessary enquiries to verify the position and meanwhile 1 should be glad 
‘to be supplied by you with any further information you may possess upon 
this subiect. It is not necessary for your case, for, apart from any question 
of assurance or promise and apart even from any question of sentiment, it 
cannot be disputed that it will be a serious deprivation to the Indian com- 
munity to be excluded from any part or lot in the administration of the 
municipal affairs that touch their every-day lives. Moreover, the Ordinance 
can hardly fail to affect injuriously the economic life of many of the Indians. 
The Municipalities administer the Licensing Laws and 1 understand that 
a considerable number of the Indian community are small traders trading 
under Municipal licences and it becomes necessary to enlarge on their 
possible disadvantages when deprived of the influence on the surface of 
those who administer the licensing laws. 

** For a time there seemed to be some hope that this now policy of im- 
posing fresh restrictions on Indians in Natal would be checked by the Union 
Government, but the passing into law of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance 
Appears to indicate that the provinces will be to a large extent left to deal 
with the Indian problem as may seem best to them. This is a position that 
Indians must be regarding with increasing misgiving at this moment when 
the action now taken in Natal following on other measures taken or proposed 
in Natal or elsewhere, suggests that the position of Indians in &uth Africa 
has reached a crisis. I should be unresponsive, indeed, if I did not fully 
Appreciate the sentiment which stirs the country and is well expressed 
by this remarkable deputation exemplifying in a striking manner the co- 
-operation of Indians and Europeans of varying shades of opinion and va^iog 
interests. Firm in. the faith of future of India within the Empire, I am 
'deeply concerned at the turn of events and at the possible reactions on 
imperial relationships. I need not say that my Government is entirely 
with me in the desire to obtain more favourable consideration from the 
Union Government for the interests of Indians resident in ^uth AfnoA 
.From my own personal knowledge I can assure you that Sir Narasimba 
^Sarma, when in charge of the department, laboured devotedly to ^PJ*®**^"* 
and uphold the Indian cause and I am convinced that Sir MahomM 
J^bibullah will not be Rebind him in the earnestness of his endeavours to 
the same end. As a Government we have consistently and persistently 
Attriven to the utmost of our capacities for this purpose. 
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Thorns in the Path 

Bttt I must not conceal from you that the difficulties which confront at 
are great Tour object as practical men is to find a practical method of 
achieving some result of removing the danger to the whole position of Indiana 
in South Africa. Feelings are deeply stirred, but it is not sufficient to 
telieve them by resolutions or speeches. We seek, you seek, all seek, a 
practical solution. 1 therefore turn with special interest to the suggestion 
made by you at the end of your address. Ton propose that my Oovernment 
should make every effort to secure from the Union Oovernment an under* 
taking that no further steps will be taken relating to Indian interesta 
until the whole Indian position has been thoroughly re'-ezamined in a non* 
party spirit of tolerance by a conference in the presence and with the colla- 
boration ' of representatives of the Imperial and Indian Governments who 
will by their knowledge and ability, possess the full confidence of the Indian 
people. I am not surprised, in the circumstances mentioned by you and 
your address, that you should concentrate upon this proposal. You will 
appreciate that 1 cannot discuss it in its full bearings in a public state- 
ment to you. The suggestion is worthy of the fullest consideration and I 
assure you, has already received it. 1 may tell you at once that my Oovem- 
ment has been and is in consultation with His Majesty’s Government upon 
this very subject and has been and is doing its utmost to seek a solution of 
the problems before us by the means suggested by you. or any other which 
may be presented, that is likely to yield fruitful results. 

But I should not be candid with you if 1 tried to belittle the difficulties 
in the way of obtaining assent to such a conference. You are well aware 
of them. We must do our utmost to overcome them. Negotiations in these 
matters must necessarily be of a delicate character. National susceptibilities 
are easily aroused not only in India, but elsewhere. The path we shall have 
to tread is difficult. South Africa has already full responsible Self-Govern- 
ment, a Dominion within the Empire and you are apprised of the strength of 
the feeling and of the agitation in South Africa upon these questions. Each 
Government has its own problems and embarrassments, each Government 
seeks the interests of its own people. Our purpose is to strive to reconcile 
these individual interests in the collective interests of the Empire. You will, 

I think, realise from my observations that denunciation and threats can only 
produce injurious consequences and embarrass us with the Union Government. 
Indeed jihe language of your address bears testimony to your views and I take 
this opportunity of paying my tribute to the restrained, though none the less 
emphatic, manner in which yqu have stated your case to*day. In conclusion. 
Gentlemen, let me assure you if it is still necessary that I and my Oovern- 
ment are whole-heartedly with you in the desire to be of assistance to the 
cause of the Indians in South Africa”. 


Mahatma Gandhi on the Viceroy’s Speech. 

The Viceroy's speech in reply to the Deputation could not pour oil into 
the troubled water. Mahatma Gandhi in criticising the speech wrote the 
following in his Toung India on the 5th February [925 : — ^ 

“ The Viceregal answer to the deputation that waited on His Excellency 
was sympathetic but non-committal. It betrays unnecessary consideration for 
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: ihe diffioultiaa of tha Union GoYornmant. It is juat for one Govarnmant to 
Appraciata the diffioultiaa of another, but the performanoe might easily be ovo^ 
itdona. The Union Government observed no delicacy when it had to make its 
choice. The Indian Government has had many oooaaiona to make such choices 
Each time except once it has surrendered. The exception was made by 
Lord Hardinge who hurled defiance at the Government of South Africa 
and ranged himself on the side of Indians in South Africa, There were 
reasons for it. Indians were fighting by direct action. The method was 
new. They had proved their capacity for resistance and suffering and yet 
they were demonstrably and wholly non-violent. But at the present moment, 
Indians of South Africa are leaderlesa With Sorabii Kaohalia, P. K. Naidu 
and now Rustoipji gone, they do not know what they should do or can do. 
There is ample scope for non-violent action, but it requires thinking out and 
vigorous working out. That seems hardly possible at the present moment. 
I have, however, great hope of one or two young men who are resident in 
>^outh Africa. Not the least among them is Sorabji, the brave son of the 
brave Rustondi* Young Sorabji is himself a seasoned soldier in Satyagraha. 
He had been to prison. He organised wonderful receptions that were given 
in Natal to Sarojini Devi. Let our countrymen in South Africa realise that 
they must work out their own salvation ; even heaven helps only those 
-who help themselves. They will find that if they show their original grit 
and spirit and sacrifice they will have the people of India, the Government 
of India and the world helping and fighting for them. 


The Natal Pledge 

*' There is a passage in the Viceregal pronouncement which needs supple- 
menting. His Excellency says: ** It is stated in your address that the 
Municioipal franchise was solemnly assured to the Indians by the Natal 
•Government when in 1896 Indians were deprived of the Parliamentary 
franchise, but you have not indicated the exact source or nature of the 
assurance. My Government are making the necessary enquiries to verify 
'the position.*’ The statement made by the deputation is substantially correct. 
It was however not in 1896, but probably in 1894 that the assurance was 
given. I am writing from memory. The facts are these : — “ It was in 1894 
that the first Disfranchising Bill was passed by the Natal Assembly. Whilst 
it was passing through that Assembly a petition was presented to it on 
behalf of the Indians wherein it was stated that Indians enjoyed ii^ India 
the Municipal and indirectly even the political franchise. Fear was also 
expressed that deprivation of political franchise was likely to be a prelude 
"to that, of the Municipal franchise. It was in answer to this petition, 
that the late Sir John Robinson, the Premier of Natal, and the late 
Mr. Esoombe, the Attorney-General, gave the assurance that there was no 
intention to go further and deprive Indians of the Municipal franduso at a 
future date. The Disfranchising Bill was disallowed by the Superior 
*GovernmeDt, but another, non-racial in character, was passed. The 
ance referred to by me was several times repeated by Mr. Escombe who naa 
the charge of all Bills and who was virtually the dictator of Natal s policy 
wrhilst he was in office.*’ 
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The Colour Bar Bill. 

In Ottr previous issues we hare dealt very exhaustively how In 192S 
General Smuts* the then Premier, introduced in the Union Assembly of/ 
« South Africa the Class Areas Bill providing for the commercial and 
residential segregation of Indians in municipal areas throughout the Union. 
Owing to the fact that the Gape Indians exercise parliamentary franchise, 
it they were able to secure the support of Gape members of the Assembly for 
their demand to be excluded from the operation of the Bill, and an under- 
taking was subsequently given by the (^vernment that they should be 
excluded. With the general election that occurred in Sobth Africa early in 
the year 1924, which resulted in the defeat of General Smuts and the advent 
of the office of a Nationalist— Labour Government under General Hertzog, 
the Bill lapsed. When the new South African Parliament met, the Prime 
Minister (General Hertzog) stated that it was not proposed to proceed with 
the Class Areas Bill, but the Government was committed to the principle of 
segregation in urban areas and that the Cabinet had under consideration a 
measure to give effect to this policy. . The Minister of the Interior also 
intimated that it was intended to proceed with this measure at an early date. 

As soon as the Class Areas Bill was scotched, strong obiection was taken 
by the white constituents of South Africa and there was great resentment 
among them. General Hertzog, in his anxiety to keep then satisOed, introduced 
another Bill, the Colour Bar Bill in the Union Parliament. It should be 
remembered here that the colourbar imposing disabilities on Indians was 
brought into vogue by the regulations issued in connection with the Mines 
and Works Act of 1812 wherein it was provided that machinery, boilers 
etc., should be in the charge of competent persons who shall be white men. 
The legality of these regulations was, however, challenged in a court of 
law and in November 1923, the Transvaal Supreme Court declared that these 
colour-bar regulations were ultra vires. One of the judges observed that 
the deprivation of any section of the community of economic rights by reason 
of the colour of his skin was*prima /acts ' repugnant to the law of the 
land, unreasonable and even capricious and arbitrary. The new Mines 
and Works Bill, otherwise called the Colour Bar Bill, provides in spite of 
this judgment that the certificates of competency shall not be granted to 
natives or Asiatics. 

The Bill in the Union Assembly 

In February 1925 the Colour Bar Bill came up for discussion in the 
Union Assembly. In opposing it General SMUTS declared that the Bill 
sought to give the Government power by regulation to apportion work 
in mines and works between the whites on the one hand and the Natives 
and Asiatics on the other which, he thought, was a very serious matter. 
He felt the Bill was not an honest dealing and it was his deliberate opinion 
that there was only one guarantee of security of white civilisation, namely, 
honest justice between man and man in this country, ^ 

Turning to the Bill, as it affected Asiatics, he said that in the days of 
his negotiations with Mr. Gandhi, the position which the latter took up and 
which had been taken up at subsequent conferences*^ in Lon^oKi, was an appeal 
not to dishonour Indians. We recognise,” said Mr. Gandhi, ** there is a 
difference between you and us and that distinctions must be made. But 
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cast a stigma on us in the laws of your country.” But, in this Bill, they 
#0re doing the very thing they were asked to avoid. They were gathering on 
tbeir heads the hatred of the whole of Asia from one side to the other. 

^ \ General HERTZOQ expressed the appreciation of General Smuts^ 
attitude and said the time had not yet arrive J to abolish the differentiation 

between the white and the coloured people, but then they must be careful 
to see that they did not give offence. He suggested that the question might 
be considered in the Select Committee for granting certificates to persons in 
charge of dangerous work. He admitted that there was a good deal in what 
Gleneral Smuts had said. The questioji was one in which they could not always 
in practice adopt what they would have liked to as far as ethical prinoiplea 
were concerned, but if in practice they adopted something different, they 
must depart as little as they could from ethical principles. It became 
desirable many years ago to make a differentiation between the white and 
the coloured people. He thought a way out could be found without giving 
such offence. He appealed to the House to come together and see how they 
could solve the problem. 

The Second Reading of the Bill 

On the 6th May 1926, after an acrimonious debate, the Bill passed its 
second reading by a small majority of eleven votes. It was then referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The Minister of Mines, Mr. Beyers, depreated the speeches of General 
Smuts and other oppositionists as tending to cause disaffection in the Native 
mind and argued that the Bill only enacted the colour bar which was pre- 
viously embodied in the regulations of the Transvaal Free State, but which 
had been found to be ultra vires. He declared that he had no intention to 
offend Indiana, and, if the Committee could find a formula satisfactorily 
expressing the intention and meaning oi the Bill without using the specific 
word ** Asiatics,” he would welcome such a formula. 

On the 2nd June 1926 the Parliamentary battle over the Colour Bar 
Bill was resumed wheji the Opposition put forward a motion to reverse the 
recent decision of the Select Committee which was then sitting on the Bill 
not to take evidence. The Select Committee had confined itself to more or 
less external amendments in order that the word ” Asiatics ” should not 
appear in the measure. Beyond that the Committee had refused to hear 
natives or Asiatics who desired to give evidence on the application of the Bill. 

Ultimately the Opposition’s motion was defeated by eighteen votes after 
one more bitter and acrimonious debate. 

A week after, the report of the Select Committee on the Colour Bar Bill 
was carried in the Assembly by the casting vote of the Minister. The Bill had 
been altered in accordance with the recommendations of the Select Committee 
which suggeted that instead of stating that certificates of compotoiicy would 
not be granted to natives and Asiatics, the Bill should provide that such 
certificates would be granted (a) to Europeans, and (6) to classes known as 
** Cape Coloured ” or ” Cape Malays.” 

* On the 9th June by resorting to closure the Government forced the 
Colour Bar Bill through the Committee of the whole House. 

The opposition put up«a strenuous fight and moved numerous amend- 
ments. One of these was to* exempt from the Colour Bar Provisions all 
’ registered voters. This would have protected the Natives and Asiatics in 
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Cape ProTiDce wbera they posseas votee. Another amendmenti which wae 
gignifioant concerning the poisibility of the extension of the Colour Bar to 
‘the Cape Province by regulations which the Bill empowers the Government to 
make, was the proposal definitely to exempt the Cape Province from the Bil|»^ 
All these amendments were reoeoted by the Government. 

The Bill was eventually passed through the Committee stage with the 
amendments proposed by the Select Committee, namely, the re-drafting of 
the Bill so as to eliminate the specific mention of Asiatics and Natives and 
applying the Colour Bar to them by implication alone. 

On the 26th June the Colour Bar Bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Assembly by a narrow minority of 44 to 31. 

Commenting on this in protest, Mr. C. F. Andrews in a statement to the 
Associated Press on the 26th June said : — 

Mr. C. F. Andrews’ Protest. 

The news from South Africa that the Colour Bar Bill which discri- 
minated against Native Africans and Asiatics, has passed the third reading, 
will be received with the deepest regret by all those who were seeking for 
some means of reconciliation between. South Africa and India. There is 
no more sensitive point of honour at which India could be attacked than that 
of racial discrimination by name in a Parliamentary Statute. It will be 
remembered that General Smuts urged in a remarkable speech, a short time 
ago, that at least the injured feelings of Indians be spared by omitting tho 
word * Asiatics.’ The search for such a formula has evidently failed. 
Nothing is left to mitigate the blow which has fallen, for it has been studied 
and deliberate. 

“ It is no consolation to find that nearly half the members' of the South 
African Uiiion Assembly either abstained from voting or were absent. Out 
of a house of 154 members only 75 recorded their votes. There were 
evidently grave misgivings even in Ministerial ranks, but tbe fact remains 
that the tbiid reading of the Colour Bar Bill has been passed by a substantial 
majority and that all the warnings of General Smuts and others have been 
in vain. 

We have been told definitely that this Bill is only the beginning of 
ihe final attempts to solve tbe Asiatic question once for all. Other Legisla- 
tive measures will be brought forward on the lines of tbe Class Ai;ea Bill. 
We must expect when the time comes a Segregation Bill even more frankly 
^nd ij^ointedly racial than the Class Area Bill itself. Tbe situation is not 
wi like the studied insult which was offered by America to Japan a year ago, 
when in spite of the moct serious and emphatic warnings, Japan was discri** 
tninated against racially in tbe American Immigration Bestriction Bill. Japan 
received this blow against her honour with a dignity that was deeply impres- 
liive. India will receive the blow which has now been struck from ^uth 
Jifrica in the same manner, but such wounds cannot easily be healed. The 
words of General Smuts, about the danger to a young nation like South 
Africa, of only insulting the great and ancient civilization of the East, will 
inevitably come true.” 

Ultimately the Colour Bar Bill was rejected by the SeiMkte. We reserve 
it to be dealt with exhaustively in the next issue ol the Beghfter. 
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All-Lidia Hindu Mahasabha 

CALCUTTA-llTH APRIL 1925 


The 8th Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held at Calcutta on 
the nth April 192o under the presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai. There was a laws 
gatherinif of delegates from th^e provinces outside Bengal and also of Hindu 
iSiders from all over India. The proceedings were mainly in Hindi. 

Sir P. C. ROY, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
ddegates, repudiated the suggestion that the Hindu Mahasabha organisation was 
anti-national. It wm the bounden duty of every individual, he said, who aimed 
at a higher synthesis of national life to. liberalise his cximmiinitv by a widoi 
diffusion of cutore and a better understanding of human and national obligations 
and interests. Communal organisations which honestly worked for cultural 
reform were not anti-national. The Hindu Maliasabha, he said, was looked 
upon by some at least of our Mussulman friends as being a militant body and 
hostile to them. It . would be . a groat misfortune if it was really so. 
Ho was opposed to forcible conversions and reconversions from one religion to 
another. He declared that what Khaddar was for the economic* salvation of 
India, the removal of untouehability was for the national regenemtiou ot 
Hindu Lidia. 


Continuing he said: My idea is that the Hindu Mahasabha should confine 
its activities to the reform of internal abuses and to the consolidation of the 
different sections and castes of Hindu society on a common platform. 1 would 
say the same thing to our Mahomedan brethren. Let them also direct their 
energies to the spread of education and the reform of their social evils. These 
twin movements may proceed side by side without mutual distnist and bittiw- 
ness. I would also say the same thinff to my Christian, Buddhist and Jain 
friends. If the different communities that inhabit India arc mindful of the 
interests of the country and of themselves, and pursue their activities in a 
broad and liberal spirit, all hindrances to the growth of a United India will 
disappear and India will take her place among the froe nations of the world and 
will regain her position as the source from which culture spread throughout the 
globe.” 


The Presidential Address 


Lala LAJPAT RAI in the course of his Presidential Address said: 

‘The Hindus have no political aims of their own separate from those of their 
countrymen of other faiths. There was a time when good, many of the Hindu 
leaders wanted the Hindus to abstain from (all political ^tivity and to en^e 
only in religious exercises. That class has now almost disappeared. But anotlier 
class has come to the front who hold out that .Hindu leaders .imve injurw 
the Hindu community by taking to too much anti-government political ^tivities 
and by raising the standard of Swaraj, and that it is time that we. should maite 
up with the (xovemment and give up all anti-government activities. I am 
aroid I cannot agree with them. I am not at all sorry for the part the 
Hindu leaders have so far played in the development of the movement 91 
freedom. The future historic of iTidia will I hope, give thG.m credit for their 
activities in this direction. It must be understood that, no living nation can. avoid 
npolitica. Politics is tiie very breath of assocjiated life and xiolitical activities 01 
a h^lthy kind are absolutely necessary for social progress and national 
In this respect the following quotation from the Maha-Bharata ought to he 
’ carefully borne mindu^f siicdi Hindu lexers as preach to us political 
inactivity:— 

“When Politics become lifeless, the triple Veda sinks, all the ^harmas ^e,, 
the basis of civilization} (howsoever) developed^ completely decay. 

48 
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When traditional State-Ethics are departed from, all the divisions 
of individual life are shattered, 

"*In Politics are realised all the forms of renunciation, in Politics are united* 
all Sacraments, in Politics are combined all knowledge ; in Politics 3xe 
centered all the Worlds’'. Maha Bharata Shantiporva— 63-28-29. 

Tolitical activities ore of two kinds--anti-govemment and pro-government. 
It will be foolish to oppose Government for the sake of opposition. It will be 
equally foolish to support Government with the object of individual or communal 
gain. The Hindus have so far followed a National nolicy and, 1 think, they 
must stick to that. They will be stultifying themselves if they replace their 
nationalism by communalism. Yet we can not ignore the fact that there are 
some communities in India who want to take undue advantage of our nationalism 
and are pushing forward their communalism to such an extent as is injurious 
to the interests of the whole nation and certainly disastrous to those of the 
Hindu community. Such communalism we are bound to oppose as, in our 
judgment, it can only lead to permanent slavery, permanent disunity and a 
state of perpetual dependence. 

Humns DO NOT WANT A HINDU RAJ 

‘There is some apprehension in the mind of a certain 'section of our Muslim 
countrymen that the Hindus are working for a Hindu Raj. It is to be deplored 
that some Hindus, too, should liave taken to that line of argument in retaliation 
to the Mohammedan cry for Muslim Raj. We know that all Mohammedans do 
not want a Muslim Rai, and we also know os a fact tliat the bulk of the Hindus 
do not want a Hindu Raj. Wliat the latter are striving after is a .National 
Government founded on justice to all communities, all classes and all interests. 
Hi my judgment, the cry of a Hindu Raj or a Muslim Raj is purely mischiev- 
ous and ought to be discouraged. 

‘Sometime ago I liad the occasion to read in one of tlie Muslim papeis an 
article on Muslim Raj. .The writer dismissed the idea of establishing Mmslim 
Raj by the help of foreign. Mohammedan states, such as Kabul and Turkey. And 
he also dismissed the idea of establishing a Muslim Raj by deceiving the 
Hindus into a unity for turning out the British and then establishing a Muslim 
Raj. But he actually advocated the policy of co-operation with the Government 
which might in the course of time lead that Government to hand over their 
power to the Muslims as the best organised and the most powerful body 
of men lit to rule. It seems to me that the writer has done great injustice 
to the Mohammedans by this line of argument as his conclusion seems to bo 
more in the interests of Anglo-India than of the Muslim community. I am 
confident that this conclusion is not shared by tiie whole Mohammedan 
community, though unfortunately the utterances and actions of some of the 
foremost Muslim leaders do lend colour to it. Any way, I am clear in my mind 
that neither a Hindu Rai nor a Muslim Raj is in the realm of possibility.. The 
correef thing for us to do is to strive for a democratic Raj in which the Hindus, 
Muslims and the otlier communities of India may participate as Indians and not 
as followers of any particular religion. 

‘So far as Politics are concerned, the Hindu Mahasabha has no special political 
functions except to define the position of the community in relation to other 
communities. The Hindus as a community are opposed to communal representa- 
tion as such in any shape or form. The preponderance of opinion seems to be 
that the Lucknow Pact was a mistake but it is wrong to represent, as has been 
done by Mr. M. A. Jinnah recently at Aligarh, that the Hindus are altogether 
opposed to any, revision or reconsideration of tive Lucknow Pact. In conver- 
sations at Delhi, the position of the Hindu representatives was that they would, 
accept any uniform principle of representation applicable to the whole of India 
subject to one consideration that the electorates in all cases should be mixed 
and that the principle of communal representation shall not be extended beyond 
the legislature. In face of this to say that the ^Hindus as such are opposed 
to any compromise is not true. I do not consider that an understanding between . 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans is impossible, but it must be clearly under- 
stood that tiie Hindus will not submit to any common whatsoever in arriving 
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Bome setilament. No amount of riots and distwbsnM will make them enter 
^ieto any agreement which they do not consider hnr and just. 

THE FROBLEIC OF NORTH-WEST FBONTIEBr-THE FBAB OF INVASION 

- "It is said that the Hindus are very much obsessed by a fear of the Indian 
Mohammedans makinfi[ a common cause with the Mohammedan Powers beyond 
North West Frontier to establish Mohammedan dominions in India. In this 
odbnection we have been assured by some Mohammedan leaders that the ap- 
OT^nsion is absolutely unfounded, and is in fact a reflection on their patriotism, 
lliey are as much interested in the independence of India of any foreign control, 
be it a Mohammedan or a non-Mohammedan, as the Hindus. I have no doubt 
that this assurance is perfectly bona Udo and sincere as far as it goes. But 
there is no guarantee that the Mohammedans of the North West Frontier Province, 
the Punjab and Sindh, are likely to fake the same view if any such situation 
arises. If anything, the indications are to the contrary. We have several evi- 
dences of the mentidity of the Frontier Mohammedans in this respect. Some 
Mohammedans have already sug^ted that all the territories which lie between 
Peshawar and Agra should be made over to the Mohammedans in which they 
might establish Mohammedan Government as a member of the Mohammedan 
League of Nations. At the last session of the Muslim League held at Bombay, M. 
Mohammad Ali actually suggested that the Mohammedans of the Frontier Pro- 
vince should have the right of self-determination to chose between an affiliation 
with India or with Kabul. He also quoted a certain Englishman who had said 
that if a straight line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi, it will disclose a 
Mohammedan corridor right up to Saharanpur. But the most important evidence 
of this mentality is to be found in the statement of a very imj^rtant Mohammedan 
leader made by him before the Frontier Enquiry Committee in 1923. The name 
of this gentleman is Sardar Mohammad Gul Khan who apjpeared before the 
Committee as a witness in the capacity of President of Islamia Anjumam D. I. 
Khan. We take the following from the Minute of dissent by Mr. N. M. Bamarth 
on page 122 of the Report of the said Enquiry Committee. “This witness”, says 
Mr. Samarthj *'was asked by me: 'Now. suppose the Civil Government of the 
Frontier Province is so modelled as to be on the same basis as in Sindh, then 
this Province will be part and parcel of the Punjab, as Sindh is of the Bombay 
Presidency. What have you to say to it?* He gave me. in course of his reply, 
the following straight answer : 'As far as Islam is concerned and the Moham- 
medan idea of the League of Nations goes. I am against it.’ On this answerj I 
asked him some further questions to which he gave me frank, outspoken replies 
without mincing matters. 1 extract the pertinent portions below:— 

Q.— The idea at the back of your Anjuman is a Pan-fslamic idea, that Islam 
is a League of Nations, and as such amalgamating this Province with the Ihiniab 


will be detrimental, will be prejudicial to that idea, 
at the back of those who think with you. Is it so? 


That is the dominant idea 


A.— It is so. but I have to add something. Their idea is that the Hindu- 
Muslim unity will never become a fact, it will never become a fail aecompli^ 
and they think that this Province should remain separate and a link between 
Islam and the Britannic Commonwealth. In fact, when I am asked what my 
opinion is — I. as a member of the Anjuman. am expressing ithis opinion— we 
would much rather see the separation of Hindus and Mohammedans, 23 crores 
of Hindus to the South, and 8 crores of Muslims to the NoiHi. Give the whole 
portion from Raskuraari to Agra to Hindus and from Agra to Peshawar to 
Mohammedans. I mean transmigration from one place to the other. This is an 
idea of exchange. It is not an idea of annihilation. Bolshevism at present does 
away with the possesion of private property. It nationalises the whole thing 
and this is an idea which of course pertains to only excliange. This is of couroe 
impracticable. But if it were practicable, we would rather want this than the 
other. 


.Qr-Th&t \s dominant idea whAch. compels you. not to have amalgamatioii 
wvth the Pvmiah? 

A.— Exactly. . 
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Q.*7;W1i6ii:^ot rrferred to the lalatnic League of Nations, I believe yon had 
the religious side of it more prominently in your mind than the politioiu eide? 

A^T-Of ^m'se, political ; Anjun^ is a political thing. Initially » of Sboise, 
anything Mohammedan is religious, but of course Anjuman is a political 
association. 

Q.— 'I am not referring to your Anjuman but I am referrii^ to the Muasal* 
mans. I want to know what Ihe Mussalmans think of this filamic League of 
Nations, , what have they most prominently in mind, is it the religious side or 
the political side? 

A.-'Islam, as you know, is both religious and political. 

Q.-— Therefore politics and religion are intermingled ? 

A.— Yes, certainly.” " 

‘Now I have reuons to believe that this opinion is shared by a large number 
of Mohammedans, in the Frontier Province and the i^njab and Sindh. In the 
light of this evidence, the Hindu apprehension cannot be dismissed as entirely 
mfoundra.. The question of the Frontier is very important to the whole of 
India and ;t specially concerns the safety and security of the Hindu community. 

It IS not right to say that the territories beyond Indus were taien possession of 
by the Bntish Government from the Mahomedans. Just like Alsac^Lorraine, the 
terntones b^ween the Indus and Peshawar have continuously been changing 
Imds in the historical period and have been a bone of contention between the 
Gpveniment of India and other Governments situated beyond Peshawar. Speaking 
historically^ they have been for a larger part of the historical period a portion of the 
pdian terntones than otherwise. There was a time when all the territories 
between Indus and the eastern boundary of Persia proper fonned part of the Indian 
province of the Iranian Empire. , Then came the Empire of the Hhida Morians 
which included all these territories as a part of the Indian Empire. On the rise 
of I^am, the Moslem Generals of the Khalifa conquered these territories from 
we Hindus and the several sovereigns of the Ghazni families fought pitch^ 
Mttles with the .Hindus on the Norih West Frontier side to Pe^war. Since 
then the territories oonwrising the North West Frontier Province have often 
been changing hands. They have several times been in the possession of 
Afghans, at others, formed part of the Indian Empire. The Sikhs held possession 
of these territones as a part of their Empire, and the British Government 
took possession of these provinces from the Sikhs. So far as Hindus are- 
conceined, the question is one of pure Frontier defence and should be judg^ 
purely on its merits as such* The Hindus do not desire any domination over 
the Mohammedan population. What they want is the saieguarding of their 
interests and that of India generally. 

‘I.have nothing more to say about Politics. Real politics must be left to 
political associations like the Congress and the Libera] League. The Hindus must 
not on any account give up the Congress. That -would be prejudicial to the best 
*ut^sts of the country, and the Hindu Sabhas should make no encroachment 
on the province of the Congress, except so far as purely commuz^ questions 
are conc^ned. 

Saxgatean 

Hindu community is being furiously attacked on all sides on account of 
the ^ngathan movement. I can see no justihcation in these attacks. Every 
religious community is trying to unify itself and organise itself in different 
ways. It is trae that tiie Hmdus have so far neglected that work, but if they 
have learnt the lesson from the example of other communities and are doing 
the nght thing towards their own community, no one has a right to find fault 
with them on that ground. Looking at the history of Hindu Sangathan move- 
ment, it 18 not a new movement at all though it has taken a more tangible 
form now and for.obvious reasons. It is the duty of the Hindus to organise 
themselv^ and bring about unity of action in their relations with other commu- ^ 
nities and the Government The Hindu Mahasabha stands for this unity of 
acton and I mppeal to all the different sections of the Hindu community to lay 
aside their differences and umte under the flag of the Hindu iitkhMiLhhn. We 
must recognise the common dangers, both inteinw and external. The extern^-l 
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Aangeis I bave already referred to. The internal dangers are stilt more for- 
midable. We are too much dis-nnited on aooonnt of the divisions and sub- 
ffivisiens of the commnnity into so many creeds and castes. Now I have no 
mtention of finding foult with any creed or any caste. But we must recognise 
the necessity of all-round fusion for the purpose of meeting common dangers 
and pe^orming common duties. The community must realise the absolute 
nesSssi^ of intemid consolidation for the purpose of getting sufficiently strong 
to live its own life and not lag behind other communities m progress and in 
numbers. We cannot afford to lose very many of our people. The old game 
of throwing out people on very small pretences must be given up and 
occasions must be sought to bring people back into our fold without iniunng 
anybody’s scruples. 

DEPRESSED CXA8SES 


1 will take the Depressed Clasa^ first The Depressed Classes, it is said, 
number about six or seven crores, but these numbers are unreliable. The figures 
have been swelled either intentionally or unintentionally. There are many 
dasses included under this heading who are not untouchables any way. Again 
there are some classes who are untouchables in one province and not so in 
another. If we were to take the figures of those who are untouchables in all 
provinces, the number will dwindle down to a very small figure. Now I beg 
of the Hindu community to remove the untouchability of all because it is wrong 
to consider any human being as untouchable, particularly when he belongs, to 
one’s own religion ; in any ease there ought to be no untouchability in relation 
to those classes who are not uniformly untouchables throughout India. There 
is a great deal of controversy between the orthodox people and those who 
favour the entire removal of untouchability about the extent to which the,un- 
fduchability should be removed. Personally I am in favour of untouchability 
being removed altogether. Personally I will go much farther than the minimum 
Ibid down by the Hindu Mahasabha at its Special Session held at Allahabad. 
But with the object of conciliating my orthodox brothers, I will not urge upon 
the Mahasabha to go farther. 1 think it should be left to the Provincial Sabhas 
to consult Hindu opinion in their Provinces with regard to the actual steps they 
would sanction for the removal of untouchability and the uplift of the Depressed 
Classes- This should satisfy the orthodox opinion because they can 
do what they think best in their spheres of influence with regard 
to this matter. But there is a great danger in our continual neglect of 
these classes. There are other people out to absorb them who have greater 
secular influence and larger resources to take them into their own folds. For 
the Hindus at this stage to neglect the Depressed Classes will be simply 
suicidal and I will beg of them to take a broader view of tho question tjto 
they may be inclined to do on the ground of their religious scruples. . One 
glory of Hinduism consists in its adaptability to the circumstances of the times, 
and but for this the Hindus would have been nowhere by this time. They 
would have been absorbed by other communities and would have disappeared. 
The crying need of the time is to adapt ourselves to the exigencies of the 
present we can at least all min together in providing education and economic 
facilities for the uplift of the Depressed Classes. In this respect aU credit is 
due to those Hindu philanthropists who with great sacrifice and labour are 
working in this cause. 


Further Programme of tee Hindu Mahasabha. 

The following in my judgment, should be the programme of the Hindu 
Mahirabha. But I would like the Hindu Mahasabha to select one or two items 
of this programme every year and to concentrate their attention on the 
same 

(1) To organise Hindu Sabhas throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 

(2) To provide relief to such Hindus men and women, who need help on 
account of communal riots and disturbances. 

(3) Beconversion of Hindus who have been forcibly converted to Islam. 

(4) To organise gymnasiunuf for the use of Hindu youngmen and women. 
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(5) To organise Seva Samities. 

(6) To popularise Hindi throwhout the len^rih and breadth of the country in 

co-operation with Hindi Sahitya SiuimelaiL ^ 

(7) To request the Trustees and Keepers of the various Hindu temples to 
open the halls attached to the temples where people may gather to discuss 
matters of social and religious interests. 

(8) To celebrate Hindu festivals in a manner which may conduce to the- 
promotion of brotherly feelings among the different sections of the Hindus. 

(9) To promote good feelings with Mohammedans and Christians. 

(10) To represent communal interests of the Hindus in all political contro- 
versies. 

(11) To encourage Hindu boys to take to industrial pursuits. 

(12) To promote better feelings between Hindu agriculturists and non-agri- 
cultunsts. 

(13) To bettor the condition of Hindu women by abolishing purdah, providu^ 
educational facilities and taking such other steps as will conduce to their 
physical and mental wel&re. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Pt NBKIRAM SARMA then mored the first resolution for the uplift of the 
Depressed Classes in Hindi. It said 

“Be it resolved that this Mahasabha considers it a religious of the Hmdus 
to arrange for proper education and well-being of their untouchable Hindu brgnrcn 
with a view to have their sympathy and regard for their, ancestral Hindu 
religion so that they are not misled by the people of other religions to renounce 
their own religion. 

*(a) Considering the present religious . and social pbst^les fee Hindu 
community has to face and may have to face in future, this mhasabha draws 
the attention of the Hindu community to those Apatkahk (relating to time 
of national peril) rules of the Hindu Sastras that. have ^on Iwd down about 
untouchaliility according to which on the occasion of Tirtha Jatra, procession, 
marriage, boat journey, war, revolution etc., this untouchability is not 
oliserved. 


*(b) In the opinion of the Mahasabha there should be no difficulty in .^mitting 
fee untouchables for education in those schools and colleges where children pj 
other religionists are allowed and where necessary separate arrangements shomd 
be made for them. 

‘(c) This Mahasabha appreciates the desire of ^ worshipping Gkids of their 
Hindu untouchable brethren and requests the Adhikaries or managers of the 
temples to offer them fee facilities where feasible in conformity wife their 
Shastrik ifijunction. 

*(d) Be it resolved that wife the consent of fee residents of the locality, prppOT 
arrangements be made to remove the obstacle, where it exists, which 
fee Depress^ Classes experience in obtwning water from public wells and also 
where necessary by having special wells dug for them. 

‘(e) In the opinion of fee Mahasabha it is necessary for Hindu Sangafean and 
uplift of untouchables to adopt the above, means for fee education and well- 
being of fee Depressed Classes. In fee opinion of the Mah^abha it is agpiOT 
Dhanna Shastra and “Lokachar” (custom) to give Jenau (Sacred feread). to te^ 
Vedas, and to interdine wife the untouchables: and therefore fee HumIu 
Mfthftiaft hhft does not support such practices and declares that no one should try 
to do such filings in the name of fee Mahasabha. 
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dasses of Huodus, the ffo-aheads and the SanatanistB who form a very strong 
opposition. The amendment was then withdrawn and the resolution passed. 

Next day the following resolutions were passed 
Si. JAGAT NARAIN LAL (Behar) moved:— 

''This Conference views with deep regret the fact that lacs of Hindus are 
being converted into other religions owing to ignorance, misapprehon- 
sion and allurements. This Conference therefore considers it desirable 
to establish an association to be known as 'Hindu Raksliak Sangha’ 
whose du^ would be to strengthen the religious ideas of the Hindus 
in order that their firm faith m Hindu region may not be shaken. 
This Conference further appeals to the Hindus in general to devote 
their lives and to contribute proper funds for the achievement of this 
purpose. 

"That this Mahasabha draws the attention of the Hindus in geneial and the 
provincial Hindu Mahasabhas to the critical situation in Bengal, Behar, 
Assam, Gnjrat and other provinces where lacs of Hindus have adopted 
other religions and are continuing to do so and where other religious 

S reachers are specisdly trying to induce Hindu women and girls to 
iscard their religion.'^ 

In moving the resolution the speaker narrated the downfallcn condition 
of the Hindus in the province of Behar. The Christian missionaries 
went into the interior of the province long before there wore any railways 
and spread a net-work of their proselytising organisation. Figures had 
b^en collected which showed that there were in Bihar 137 Christian Missions, 
1500 doctors, 45 presses, 143 orphanages. 7,217 Missionaries, 18,776 Padris. 
5 collies, 610 schools, 48,044 teachers, 408 hospitals, 99 newspapers under 
Christian Missionaries. They spent annually Rs. 18,53,000 approximately. They 
had succeeded in converting 25 or 30 lakhs of Hindus. 

The speaker then gave figures of the converts amongst the Oraons, Mtmdas 
and SonthaLs of Ranchi. There were from Mundas 74,261 converts into Christia- 
nity, from Oraons 94,828. from Khaiias 25,635 and from other tribes there were 
1423 converts. The total number of converts exceeded 1,96,000 

In Ranchi, Roman Catholic and English Missions were already working and 
German and American liad recently arrived. There were approximately 4(X) 
Europeans and 2500 European ladies who conducted the work of the iioman 
Catholics. Only in Ranchi they liad established 700 lower primary schools, tlie 
English Mission having established 300 lower primary schools. These were 
appalling figures, said the speaker, and he appealed to the Hindu public to train 
up large numbers of youngmen to go to the different provinces in the country to 
preach their own religion so tliat they (30uld stop the conversion to other 
religions. 

Sj. ANAND F lYA of Bombay, speaking on this resolution, made some 
starting disclosures. He said 

"Perhaps you will wonder to find in the resolution the words that Hindus 
should be protected from the frauds practised on them by the religious 
propagandists. You will perhaps say that you have not heard of such prac‘.tices 
but to-day 1 shall tell you that in Guzerat there is one mission working the 
literature of which is most objectionable from the point of view of a Hindu. 
T 9 -day thousands of Hindus are approached by the Aga Khan missionaries 
with books which bear the following names Yedic Islam, Nishkalanka Geeta, 
Alloponishad, Ten Avatars, More Gayatry, Nishkalanka Shastra. Now what do 
these books contain ? 1 refer here only to Yedic Islam ; tne front page has 
photo of H. H. the Aga Ehan and underneath is written the following phrase in 
Guzerati "The sight of Krishna in Kaliyuga”! This book contains many other 
thmgs of the same nature. 1 read out from page 22 ; 

• Lord Kffsh^m said "When the people in India become 

smful I am bom to lead them to religion.” According to this promise the Lor4 
after Krishna Avatar shone in full brilliance as tenth Avatar of Ah 
m Arabia. At that time affairs in India were all right, bu^ now when the people 
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are be8;iiminff to hate religion and India is fast bec^iniiig irieMonSi 
that very Krishna according to his promise was bom in Sarachr 43 
years hence in the form of H. H. the Aga Khan. EBs work on Hindn- 
Moslem unity and his book 'India in Transition” are valid proof of his promise 
in "Oeeta.” This areat avatar to-day is saying to the Sanatanis 0, Ye come 
into me ; I shall lead yon to salvation’.” 

''This is one of the samples of Aga Khani teaching, Aga Khanis preach that 
the ten Hindu Avatars are all right and the tenth Avatar was Ali in whose line 
Aga Kban being the forty-eighth descendant is the modem Avatar. They say 
that Atharva Veda hhs been translated into Qnaran and the Allopanishad 
speaks elaborately of Mahomed as the tenth Avatar. 

"Quoting a Mantra from the Atharva Yeda they say that it is this mantra of 
Atharva Yeda which clearly proves Mahomed’s prophetship. Being not content 
with this they write Arabic "Ali” in such a fashion that almost coincides with 
the Sanskrit word "Om” so that tibe uneducated ffindus may be duped. About 
Avatars they say that the Ninth Avatar Buddha (and mind it was not Sri Krishna) 
advised the Pandavas to kill cows, for it was the only way of getting salvation 
from the sins of killing their relatives in battle. The book Buddha Avatar is 
full of deceit The book begins with the following verse “That ‘Hari’ spoke 
Persian (language) in the form of Buddha” and advises Yudhisthir thus : 
"0 Yudhisthir have faith and kill a cow, then and then alone you will succeed 
in your actions.” In the book "Ten Avatars” we find the following about the 
Tenth Avatar. 

"0 ye wise people in Kalivuga, believe in Atharva Yeda and remember that 
Lord Brahma has become Lord Mahomed. 

Sj. Anand Priya further said:— 

"You heard Moulavi Mahomed Ali speak in the Cocanada Congress of his 
friend who was ready to donate one crore of rupees for converting the Hindu 
untouchables. This friend of Moulanaji is H. H. the Aga Khan 
whose followers to-day are carrying on an extensive propaganda 
through missionaries in Uuzerat by establishing various centres of 
work. They would have succeeded but for the efforts of Hindu Mahasabha of 
Bombay Presidency, and thanks to the donation of Mr. Jugal Kisore Birla 
of Csdcutta by whose money we could work and give a strong light to dispel 
ignorance prevailing among the untouchables and reconvert them to Hinduism. 

"You have heard much of Christian missionaries. In Guzerat alone more than 7 
Missions are working. One Mission has spent 13,000 dollars for their work. 
In one district they nave opened something like 200 schools. 

"To-day the Hindus boast of being religious. I say that our love for religion 
is far less than those missionary ladies who forsake their warm homes, cross 
several seas and wander here from village to village with banners of Christ. 
This is true love for one’s religion.” 

The reWution was carried unanimously. 

Coiocui^AL Representation. 

Bai Bahadur SEBAK BAM of the Punjab moved the third resolution which 
was to the following effect 

"Whereas a united Indian Nation is most essential for the attainment and 
preservation of peace, happiness and swarajya in the country, and whereas the ^ 
Hindu Mahasabha alter ascertaining the Hindu public opinion through its 
Committee appointed at its Belgaum Conference has come to the conclusion 
^t the introauctiQn of separate'communal representation in the public bodies and 
servioes of the country has proved injurious to, and destructive of the growth 
of common nationality in the past and is bound to prove similarlj harmful in 
the future, be it resolved that the Mahasabha is opposed to this method.of 
representation and it earnestly appeals to the lead^ 6f all sistfr Communities 
to educate their co-religionist to mve up their demand for communal repregen^ 
tion for the common c^ood of the country and to co-operate with the Hindu 
community to form an united Indian Nation. 
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The next reiolatioD ooedemoed the Dowry system and urg^ for ao 
iJl-India Hindu Script. 


ffindu Sangathan. 

Pandit DIN DAYAL SABMA moved the following resolution which 
was adopted 

** This Conference urges upon the Hindu leaders of all provinces that 
they should establish branches of the Hindu Sabha throughout the 
country and make them fit to save the Hindu community in all 
respects and improve the same and protect its interest. The 
Conference enjoins upon its Executive Committee to give special 
attention to it and to complete their work within a year with 
the help of its workers.” 

The following resolution was put from the Chair and carried unani* 
mously 

“ Resolved that this Session of the Mahasabha supports the resolutions 
passed at its Benaresi Allahabad and Belgaum Sessions and appeals 
to all Hindus to make greater efforts : — 

(1) To work, so far as it lies in their power, in friendliness and 
harmony with the other communities in all matters of common 
national interest. 

(2) To promote both religious and secular education among boys and 
girls of all classes of the community combined with the due obser- 
vance of the time-honoured system of Brahma-oharya and physical 
culture. 

(8) To organise * Samaj Sevak Dais ’ or Social Service Leagues, for 
the service of the community, which should co-operate, wherever 
possible, with members of other sister communities in maintaining 
peace. 

(4) To study the Hindi language and specially the ' Nagari ’ charac- 
ters, in which all sacred Hindu scriptures are primarily written. 

(5) To take every lawful step to protect cows. 

(6) To promote the use of * Swadeshi ’ cloth and preferably of hand- 
spun and hand- woven * Khaddar.* 

(7) To organise ' Eatbas,’ * Harikirtans ’ and 'Satsang’ in every 

Hindu Mohalla or Ward for religious instruction. * 

(S) It is resolved Aat in the opinion of this Mahasabha, it is reason- 
able and proper to include those Malkhanas, whether they be 
BiUputs, Brahmins, Baisbyas, Jaths or Oajars or any other castes, 
if they observe the important Hindu customs and if their marriage 
relation has been proper, into their Beradari (Society) after making 
^ their Shuddhi according to the Shastras. 

Therefore this Sabha expresses its heart-felt satisfaction at the action 
of those who have taken the Malkhanas into their Beradari and 
* hopes that all the Beradaris connected with them will gladly 

welcome them. 

(9) To admit intc^ Hindu-fold such non-Hindus as may have 
* Shradha * in Hindhi religion and culture and may seek admis- 
sion to it.” 
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Beading of Gita. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAYITA moved the following reablutioa 
whioh waa passed unanimously : — 

“This Sabha hereby requests Hindus, irrespective of their caste, age 
or sex, to read the second chapter of the Gita in original or io; 
Hindi translation at least on every “ Ekadoshi day. In the 
case of those who cannot themselves read the Gita the Mahasabha 
advises them to get it read to them by others. In the provinces 
where the people cannot understand Hindi they may read or 
listen to the Gita in their own provincial languages. But care' 
must be taken and attempts must be made to understand the 
Hi ndi translation as soon as possible. 

Funds of Mahasabha. 

Pandit Madan Mahan MALAVIYA then moved the following reso* 
lution 

“ This Mahasabha appeals to the Hindu Society to make a gift of 
^ Bs. 6 lacs to the Mahasabha, out of which one lac of rupees will 

be spent by the Sabha for Sangathan movement and the remain- 
ing 4 lakhs for the relief of Kohati Hindus, elevation of the 
depressed classes etc.” 

Cow-Protection. 

Bai Sahib Joilal CHIRIMAB moved the following resolution : — 

“(a) This Mahasabha views with regret the enormous number of cows 
being killed in this country. So the Mahasabha appeals to all 
to save cows from the hands of butchers and to try to send the 
barren and old cows to such cow-slaughter is prohibited by law. 

(5) This Mahasabha appeals to the Zemindars to keep aloof pastur- 
age lands for cows. 

(c) The Mahasabha enjoins on every Hindu not to have any transac- 
tion with butchers and further enjoins on the Society to 
administer proper punishment to those who violating this 
injunction carry on transactions with butchers or sell cows 
to them. 

<d) This Mahasabha requires those who make gift of cows to give 
them to proper person and appeals to the receivers of such 
gifts to refuse them if they have not the power to keep them 
properly." 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 

FARIDP0RB^2ND MAY 192 5 

4 Piendential Addiem. 

The following it the English vonion of the Prosidential Addross dalivorod iis 
Bongali by Mn C R. Das at the Bangal Provincial Conforanco which commancad oa 
Saturdayi tha 2nd May 192S« at Faridpora 

Again and again has India asked ^ Which way lies Salvation f " In the dim past 
it was the obstinate questioning of the individual Soul weary of shadows and seeking fov^ 
Beality. In the living present it is the tortured cry of the Soul of India— ** Which way 
lies Salvation.** 

Let me put this question to yon again so that we may obtain a clear vision as to 
What it is that we must accomplish. x 

As with the individual so with the Nation, the question is to find out the meaning of 
deliverance from bondage and, let me add, sin. It is a sin of those who forge the fettera 
of bondage. It is also a sin of those who allow the fetters to be forged. 

Many items have been presented — Self-Dovemment, Home Rule, Independence and 
Swaraj— but these are all names unless the full implications are vividly realised, and in 
the process of such realization must come a consideration of the method of attaining the 
dbjeot in view. 

There are those who declare in favour of peaceful and legitimate methods. There are 
others who claim that without the use of force or violence Swaraj is impossible of 
attainment. 

1 desire to offer only a few suggestions to help you in deciding these momentous 
questions. Let the Bengal Provincial Conference declare in no uncertain voice what is 
the national ideal of freedom, and what is the method it calls upon the country to adopt ^ 
for the fulfilment of that very ideal. 

Independence Does Not Necessarily Imply Bwara] 

Independence, to my mind, is narrower ideal than that of Swaraj. It Implies, it Is 
true, the negative of dependence ; but by itself it gives us no positive ideal. I do not for 
a moment suggest that independence is not consistent with Swaraj. But what is necessary 
is not mere independence but the establishment of Swaraj. India may be independent 
to-morrow in the sense that the British people may leave ns to our destiny but that will 
not necessarily give us what I understand by * Swaraj.* As I pointed out in my Pre- 
sidential address at Gaya, India presents an interesting but a complicated problem of 
consol idpting the many apparently conflicting elements which go to make up the Indian 
people. This work of consolidation is a long process, may even be a weary process ; but 
without this no Swaraj is possible. Herein lies the great wisdom of Mahatma ^andhPa 
constructive programme. It is unnecessary for me here to discuss that programme as we 
are all privileged to-day to hear his message from his own lips. With that programme 
I entirely agree and I cannot but too strongly urge upon my countrymen to give it not 
merely an intellectual assent but practical support by working it out to the fullest extent. 

Independence, in the second place, docs not give you that idea of order which is the 
essence of Swaraj. The work of consolidation which ( have mentioned means the establish* 

f ent of that order. But let it be clearly understood that what is sought to be established 
ust be consistent with the genius, the temperament and the traditions of the Indian 
people. To my mind, Swaraj implies, firstly, that we must have the freedom of working 
out the consolidation of the diverse elements of the Indian people ; secondly, we most 
# proceed with this work on National lines, not going back two thousand years ago, but 
going forward in the light and in the spirit of our national genius and temperament. For 
lutance, when I speak of order, I mean a thing which is totally different from the idea of 
discipline which obt^ns in Burone. In Europe the foundation of society and Government 
is discipline ; and the spirit of discif^iDe upon which everything rests is entirely military : 

• and discipline which has made England what she is to-day is also of the same military 
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type, Itilfmotfor me todeoxy^Snropean oiTiliHAtioii. That if their fray and tbqr nM 
faifll tbemfelTea But onr way ii not their way and we mmt alto fulfil omelTef. 
Tbirdlyy in the work before ne, we mnet not be bbetmoted by any foreign power. 

What then we have to fix npon in the matter of ideal is what 1 call Swaraj and not 
mere Independence which may be the negation of Swaraj. When we ate aaM ae to 
what is OUT national ideal of freedom, the only anewer which is possible to giye is Swaraj. 

I do not like either Home Bale or Self-OoTemment. Possibly they come within wlmt 
I have described as Swaraj. Bat my caltare somehow or other is antagonistic to the word 
**1010* — be it Home Bale or or Foreign Bale. — *My objection to the word Self-Government 
is exactly the same. If it is defined as government by self and for self, my objection may 
he met, bat in that case Swaraj inclades all those elements. 

Within or Withoat the Empire f 

Then comes the qnestion as to whether this ideal is to be realised within the Empire 
•or oatside it 7 The answer which the Congress has always given is **within the Empire 
if the Empire will recognise oar right** and '^outside the Empire** if it does not. We 
mast have opportanity to live oar life, — opportanity for self-realisation, self -development, , 
and self-fnlfilment. The qaestion is of living our life. If the Empire famishes snfficient' 
scope for the growth and development of onr national life, the Empire idea is to be 
preferred. If, on the contrary, the Empire like the Car of Jagannath crashes onr life 
in the sweep of its imperialistic march, there will be justification for the idea of the 
•establishment of Swaraj outside the Empire. 

Indeed, the Empire idea gives us a vivid sense of many advantages. Dominion 
:8tataB to-day is in no sense servitude. It is essentially an alliance by consent of those who 
form part of the Empire for material advantages in the real spirit of co-operation. Free 
alliance necessarily carries with it the right of separation. Before the War a separatist 
tendency was growing op in several parts of the Empire but after the War it is generally 
believed that it is only as a great confederation that the Empire or its component parts 
•can live. It is realised that under modern conditions no nation can live in isolation and 
the Dominion ststns, while it affords complete protection to each constitnent composing 
the great Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empire, secures to each the right 
*to realise itself, develop itself and fulfil itself and therefore it expresses and implies all 
the elements of Swaraj which I have mentioned. 

To me the idea is specially attractive because of its deep spiritual significance. I 
believe in world peace, in the nltimate federation of the world ; and I think that the 
great Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empire— a federation of diverse races, 
each with its distinct life, distinct civilization, its distinct mental outlook — if properly led 
with statesmen at the helm is bound to make lasting contribution to the great problem 
that awaits the statesman, the problem of knitting the world into the greatest federation 
the mind can conceive, the federation of the human race. But if only properly led 
with statesmen at the helm for the development of the idea involves apparent sacrifice 
•on the pait of the constituent nations, and it certainly involves the giving up for good 
the Empire Idea with its ugly attribute of domination. 1 think it is for the good of India, 
for the good of the world that India should strive for fi'eedom within the Commonwealth 
.and so serve the caase of humanity. 

The Method : the Case Against Violence 

I now come to the question of method. In my judgment the method is always a 
'part of the ideal. 60 that when we are considering the question of method we cannot, 
forget the larger aspect of the object we have in view. 

Viewed in this light the method of violence is hardly in keeping with onr life and 
•culture. I am not suggesting for a moment that the History of India shows no wars nor 
the application of violence. Every superficial student of our history knows that it is not 
so. But sometimes things are forced upon our life which a critical student of oar histonr 
must know how to separate from the real bent of onr genius. Violence is not a part 
-our being as it is of Europe, That violence in Europe is checked by a system of law 
which in the nltimate resort is also based on physical force. The Indian people have always 
been in the habit of following traditions and customs and thus keeping itself free from « 
violent methods. Onr village organizations were a marvel of non-violent activities. Onr 
institutions have always grown natnrally like the unfolding of a flower. Strifes there 
have been of the intellect. Cravings there have been of the Soal. Djspntes and quarrels 
have always arisen but only to be settled by peaceful arbitration. Anything contrary or 
antagonistic to this temperament is a method which is not only Immoral from the highest 
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itMid*(ioint but it bonud to toil. 1 boTt bo hetitotion in p^lniuiog my oonvlotion thot our 
tmdom will neter be won by retoln^ontry violfinoe. In the next pltoei apart from 
the apeoial poyohology of the Indian mind, how ia it pomible, by ollering saoh tiolenoe, 
at it ia poeaible for a anbject race to ^hfier, to ocmtend agalnat the highly organist 
goaemmentol Tiolenoe of the preaent day f It ia no nae qaoting the inoidenta of the 
French and other Betolntiooa. Thoae were days when the people fooght with apikea 
and often won. Ia it conceivable that at the pieaent moment we can overthrow any 
organiaed Government of the modern type by anoh method ? 1 venture to toink that 
any anoh armed revolution would be impoaaible even in Bugland to-day. 

In the next place, the application of violence outa at the root of that oonaolidatiou 
without which aa 1 have aaid the attainment of Swaraj ia impoaaible. Violence ia 
anre to be followed by more violence on the part of the Government and repreaaion may 
be BO violent that ita only effect on tho Indian people would be to check their entbuaiaam 
for Swaraj. I aak thoae young men who are addicted to revolutionary methoda kIo they 
think that the people will aide with them f When life and property ia threatened the 
inevitable I'eanlt ia that the people who buffer or who think they may Buffer recoil from 
auch aotivitiea. Thia method therefore ia impraoticai. Far Im it from me to aay one 
word againat the boneaty of purpoae or the ardour of patriotiam which theae young 
men are capable of ahowing. But aa I aaid the method ia unauited to our temperament, 
therefore the application of it ia, to quote the worda of Mahatma Gandhi “ waate of time 
and energy." 1 appeal to the young men of Bengal who may even in their heart of 
hearta think in favour of violent methoda, to deaiat from auch thought and I appeal to 
the Bengal Provincial Conference to declare clearly and unequivocally that in ita 
opinion freedom cannot be achieved by auch methoda. 

But if i am againat the application of auch methoda, I feel bound to point out that 
it ia the violence of the Government which has to a great extent helped the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal. I believe it is Profeaaor Dicey who points out that Cor tho last 
thirty years there haa been a singular decline among modern Englishmen in their respect 
or Tcverence for law and order and he ahows that thia result ia directly traceable to 
modern legislation which haa bad the effect of diminishing the authority of the law 
courts and thereby imperilling the rule of law. In other worda, violence always begets 
violence, and if the Government embarks on a career of lawleasnesB for the purpoae of 
atifling legitimate activities it cannot but bring into existence what Dicey calls ** a seal 
for lawleasneas" in the subject. The history of India and particularly of Bengal 
anpporta the observation of Profeaaor Dicey. 

Origin of Bengal Bevolutionary Movement 

The Bevolutionary atmosphere in India has not been created all on a audden. In 
thia countiy as eleewhere it has passed through several stages. The first period was one 
of unrest brought about by the cumulative effect of a antwry of aciministration solely 
maintained in the interest of England and the English people. The period of unrest 
was further continued and strengthened when India came under tho Grown in 1668. 
From 1668 to the end of the century covering the better’ part of the Victorian era an 
alien bureaucracy administered the affairs of this country in complete forgetfulnesa of 
the best interest of the Indian people. This period was principally noted for the 
carefnlly studied neglect of the real Indian interest ,and for the flouting of the opinion 
of an articulate and educated people, 1 do not for a moment deny that the administration 
in the country in the latter part of the Victorian era was sometimes puzlbtuated by 
acts of benevolent despotism, such as Lord Bipon's Bepeal of the Vernacular Press Act, 
the inauguration of the Local Self-Government, the Ilbert Bill and the Bevision of the 
Indian Council Act 1891 during Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty. 1 call these acts of 
benevolent despotism bt cause the underlying feature of most of them was the consolidation 
of the power of the Bureaucracy. The only measnre of real importance was the Local 
Self-Government, bat if one carefully studies it, one finds that it is not what it pretends 
to be. Beal power was never paited with even when measorea were adopted which 
tnperfioially considered may be supposed to be for the good of the people. On the other 
fide, meaaurea like Lord Lytton’a Venacular Preaa Act, the contemptuous reference by 
Lord Dufferin to the growing intelligentsia of India aa a microscopic minority ** and 
the niggardly grant for famine relief— now and again prepared the soil upon whioh the 
revolntionary mentality of her later day was built up. 

^ The Cnrzonian Blunders. 

Lord Curxon, however, ^inaugurated the second stage, or the stage of revolutionary 
mentality by the blazing indiscretions of his inglorious viceroyalty. He it was who for 
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'* ftiM fliat time M np* the fettth.M e^miiiiitmtiTe "effleieiioj*’ end pHaeed it ebon 
, fflqilimaHnitsof ^ people. On the one bond, be aet np thie fetieb : on the other be 
bej^ to float Indion poblio opinion in o Doet pereietent and obnozioas way. Clienlar 
$ after etrenlar were iaened to oonntetact and itifle national movements leading^ the In- 
^^angnration of the policy of repreaiioil and tyranny— repression and tytimj on one 
^ side and the foundation of a real rerolationaiy mentality among a section of the Indian 
, Intelligentsia on the other. 

after Lord Carson the third stage was reached when the revolntionazy mentality 
Induced some youth to translate their feverish anxiety for retaliation and freedom into 
real levolntionary activities. Daring Lord Minto's vioeroyalty the Government showed 
its mailed first and, with velvet gloves taken oil, a reign of terror was started. A section 
of the Bengal young men attempted to reply to this reign of terror by the free use of bombs 
and revolvers. 

One notable feature of this new psychology ought not to be forgotten or lost sight of 
If the question has to be studied from a broader point of view. The foundation of Indian 
unrest and >of a revolutionary mentality has no donbt been laid by the persistent floating 
of the Indian people and by a policy of repression and tyranny. But one is bound to 
admit that the success of the Japanese over the Bussians in the bloody War about the 
end of the last century and the consequent reawakening of Asia, the Guerilla Campaign 
of the Egyptian Nationalists and the activities of the Irish Republicans and the subsequent 
foundation of the Soviet Russia with its world-wide Bolsbevic propaganda and lastly, the 
success of the Angora Government in bringing the English and the Greeks down on their 
knees, — have contributed not a little to the conviction that India’s freedom must be won 
by whatever means possible. 

It may be tedious but it will be profitable to give a chronology of leading events in 
India from 1905 to 1909 bearing on this question. 

1905 

February 8.— Lord Curaon introduced a Bill to officialise the Universities of Ini}ia 
and got this Bill through the Council on February 10. 

February 11«— Lord Carson’s speech at the University Convocation, Calcutta, impugn- 
ing Indian veracity. 

' July 19. — Government of India’s Resolution on the partition of Bengal published. 

August 7.— Anti-Partition demonstration in Calcutta. Boycott agitation started in 
the Town Hall under the presidency of the Maharaja of Kasimbasar. 

August 21. — Lord Curzon’s resignation of vioeroyalty announced. (Leaves India 
November 17). 

September 1.— Proclamation of the Partition of Bengal issued from Simla. 

September 2.— A general mourning observed all over Bengal on account of the Parti- 
tion Proclamation. 

September 22. — In connection with the Partition Agitation and the Swadeshi move- 
ment a mass meeting was held at the Calcutta Town Hall under the presidency of Mr. 
Lai Mohan Ghose and attended by 4,000 people. 

September 26.— Anti-Partition demonstration in the Calcutta Maidan prohibited by 
the Police. 

September 29.— A meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council was held at Simla in 
which the Bengal Partition Bill was passed into law. 

Octobea 8.— The leading Marwaris owing to the boycott propaganda in connection 
with the Partition of Bengal refuse to send forward contracts to Manchester for 
cotton goods. 

October 10.— Mr. Carlyle of the Government of Bengal issues an anti-Swadeshi 
Circular prohibiting students from joining in picketing. 

October 12.— Papers relating to the Partition of Bengal officially published. 

October 16. — The new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam formally inaugurated 
at Shillong by Sir Bamfylde Fuller, its first Lieutenant Governor. The Foundation 
of Federation Hall and a day of general mourning all over Bengal and the last Bakhi ^ 
(Union) Day inaugurated under the presidency of late Mr. A. M. Bose. ^ 

November 1. — The people’s proclamation urging on the unity of Bengal read through^ 
out the Province. 

November 8. — Mr. P. 0. Lyon. Chief Secretary of Sir B. Fuller, issues A circular 
against the shouting of * Baade Mataram * in open streets and parks. > 

1906 ^ » 

January 12.— In reply to a deputation from the Indian Association, Lord Minto 
declares the Partition of Bengal to be an accomplished fact. 
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April 15.^Tbe Bariaa) Confeienoe is dispersed ondw orders of .Mr. SAeraon, 

Ootober 27.— Soon gentlemen nnd students wsntonlj ssssulted }a the Polioe st 
M^mensingh. 

1207 

January 1 .— Queen Victoria's Statues on the Maidan is taried and mutilated. 

May 9.— Lala Lajpat Bai is arrested and deported under Regulatioo 111 of 1818. 

May 20.— A detachment of Gurkhas arrive at Siraigan) where great panic prevaileii 
among the Hindu population. 

June 17.— The Amritsar District is proclaimed under the Meetings Ordinance. The 
Editor of the newspaper is arrested and bandcuf led at Lahore. 

July II.— The Faridpnr District Confereoce of which Mr. Prithwis Ohandra RaV was 
elected president, is prohibited. , 

October 2 .— Police forcibly break Swadeshi meeting at Beadou Si^uare assaulting 
innocent men and in the night loot many shops in the neighbourhood. 

October 10 .— Meetings are proclaimed in all public squares of Calcutta with the 
exception of Qreer Park under orders of the Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Swinhoe. ^ 

November 1 .— Seditious Meetings Bill passed into law. 

December 26.— The 23rd Indian National Congress broken up at Surat. 

1908 ^ 

February 3. — A proposed scheme for dividing Mymensmgh into three distrioU is 
announced. 

April 80.— A serious bomb outrage takes place at Musafferpore. The 'bomb was 
thrown at a carriage containing Mrs. and Miss Kennedy. 

May 1. — The Manicktola Bomb Conspirators rounded up. 

May 1 . — Khudiram Bose is arrested at Waiui on Suspicion as the murderer of Mrs. 
and Miss Kennedy. 

/ May 2 .— Hemcbandra Das is arrested at 88/4, Raja Nabo Kissan's Street. Babu 
Atobindo Qhoae, Saiiendra Nath Bose and Abinash Chandra Bhattacharya, thu Manager 
and Assistant Manager respectively of the Navasakti are arrested at the Navasakti " 
office for their alleged complicity in the bomb conspiracy. 

May 2.— Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Ullaskar Dutt, Indubhusan Ray and ten oth^M 
are arrested with bombs, explosives and aromunitious at a garden house at 32, Muraripukur 
Road. 

May 3. — Profulla Chandra Chaki, while being arrested at Mukamah on suspioion ds 
one of the murderers of VI rs. and Miss Kennedy shot himself dead by a revolver. 

May 5. — Narendra Nath Goswami is arrested at Srirampore in oonneotion with Bomb 
conspiracy. 

May 6 . — Five Bengali Hindus are arrested at Kastea as implicated in the case of 
shooting Mr. Hickinbotham, a Christian Missionary. 

May 16 — A bomb explosion takes place on the Tramway line in Grey Street in 
Calcutta, injuring four persons. 

May 24.— Two bombs were discovered in a third class railway carriage of a passenger 
train at Howrah. 

June 2. — An armed dacoity took place at Barrha in Dacca in which forty armed 
menfonght with nearly 300 villagers, killing four. 

Jnne 8 . — The Newspapers Act and the Explosives Act passed by the Governor-General 
in Council. 

June 21. — A bomb thrown into a Second Class Railway Compartment at Kakinarah 
seriously injuring 1 European passenger. 

June 22 , — Narendra Nath Goswami, one of the accused of the Manicktola Bomb Cons- 
^raoy Case turns King’s witness and makes sensational statements implicating Aurobindo 
Ghose and several well-known men in Bengal with dacoity and attempts at murder, 

August 2 . — Of the six accused in the Harrison Road case under the Armi Act, Nagen 
and Dharani Gupta and Ulaskar Dutt are sentenced to seven years* rigorous imprisonment 
each, and the rest are acquitted. 

August 11 , — Khudiram Bose hanged. 

August 12.— Two bombs are discovered near the Cbandanagore Railway Station. 

August 28. — Raja Narendra Lai Khan Bahadur of Narajole and eight other respect- 
yle persons are arrested at Hidnapur for complicity in alleged consplrapy to kill all 
Enropean olBcia|| at Midnapur, (Released on bail on September 18 and the case against 
them withdrawn by the Hon’Ble Jf. P. Sinha on Dumber 9 . 

August 31.— Narendra Nath Goswami the approver in the Alipur Bomb Conspiracy 
ewe, is shot dead in the Alipur Jail. 
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September V— lb. Dedebhel Neorojl eendi • meemge tram Tenoee wtgiag Ue 
ce uBt iy e ieii to aTold eU retort to eiolenoe. 

SeptemM 20.— Mr. Tilak*i oonviotion for teditUm f6r 6 ymig* transpoifttica if 
xeduoed to 6 jeari* simple imprisonment bj the Bombty Goremment. 

October 14. — The Bengal Qofernment issues a resolation estending the order of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calontta and the District Magistrate of 24 Paiginar 
prohibiting the holding of any public meeting in any place onder their jnrisdiction 
to a farther period of six months from October 22. 

I^OTember 7.— At a meeting in the Orertonn Hail in Calontta a daring attempt Is 
made on the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lientenant-GK>Temor of Bengal, by one 
Jitendra Nath Boy Obowdhnry. 

November 9.— -Nandalkl Banerji of the Bengal C. I. D. who attempted to arrest 
Profnlla Chaki shot dead in a Calcutta lane. 

November lO.—Hanailal Dntta is hanged in the Alipore Central Jail and is given a 
pnblic funeral by a large crowd of Indian men and women. 

November 23.— Satyendra Nath Bose, another murderer of Naren Oossain is banged 
in the Alipore Jail. 

November SO. — Mr. Qokhale in an address before the New Reform Club in London 
states that the condition in India is getting serious and declares that nothing short of 
the teversal of the partition of Bengal and general amnesty to all political prisoners will 
ever pacify Bengal. 

December 1. — Mr. Bees in the House of Commons suggested the prohibition of seditious 
literature from France to India. 

December 11. — ^A special Crimes Act for the summary trials of political prisoners 
proscribing certain Associations and Organization is passed into law at one single meeting 
of the Indian Legislative Oonncil. 

December 11.— Krishna Kumar Mitter arrested and deported under Regulation 
111 of 1818. 

December 13.— Aswlni Kumar Dntta, Subodh Chandra Mallik and five others arrested 
and deported under Regulation 111 of 1818. 

1909 

January 6.— Several Bamilies in Eastern Bengal proclaimed under the new 
Crimes Act. 

February 10,— Babu Ashutosh Biswas, Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
of the 24-Parganas, is shot dead in the precincts of the Alipore Magistrate's Court by one 
Charn Chandra Basu. 

March 2.— A question was put in the House of Commons by Mr. Lupton as to the 
difference in the Russian and Indian method of repression. The Under Secretary made 
no reply. 

April 6— The prohibition to bold public meetings in Calcutta Squares within half an 
hour of sunset is extended for another year. 

May 6, — Judgment delivered in the Alipur Bomb Case by Mr. Beacberoft, 

In summer a revision of the Indian Councils Act is passed in Parliament incorpora- 
ting the Morley-Minto Reforms. 

* 1910 

The Minto-Morley Reform Scheme is inaugurated , and a drastic Press Act passed. 

, I, have omitted to state in this chronology the principal events from 1910 to the 
present day as they may be fresh in your memory. The annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal in 1912, throwing of a bomb on Lord Haidinge at Chandni Chowk in Delhi while 
puBsing in a State procession, internments under the Defence of India Act, the Rowlatt 
Act, the Jallianwallabagh Tragedy and the incidents of the Komagata Maru may be 
remembered as the principal events of this period. ' 

It is thus clear that repression was followed by revolutionary movement which again 
was followed by farther repression and that even when the British Gh>vernment allowed 
measures which may be described as benevolent, they were always attended by others of a 
repressive character. 

With the Jallianwallabagh Tragedy was started the new era in which Mahatma 
Gandhi initiated a propaganda of non-violent activity as a new way to ^ght for India's 
freedom. Let us hope that the whole of India has aopep'ted it and I would press both 
upon the Government and my revolutionary friends the utter futility of violence in any 
shape or form. 



, ' presidential address^. 

The Injeetiee of the Oidiumoe. # 

^ The new Ordinanoe Act ie a. miigakled attempt to perpetrate upon the« 

peoplo, The whole of India has with one TOioe condemned it and I ean not trust mjselC^ 
toMpress mj feeling about it in fitting terms as 1 desire to speak with all restcpint. 

I shall content myself by saying that I unhesitatingly pondemn it and 1 ha?e gi?en the* 
cmly answer which it is possible for any Indian to gi^ to the recent speech of 
^ ^ffirkenhead inyiting me to oo-operate with the Government in its repressive ^lioy. 

Ton will remember that Lord Birkenhead said that the Orainsnoe has not hurt 
anybody bat the criminals. May 1 point ont that His Lordship here is begging the whole* 
qnestion. We deny that the men imprisoned under the Ordinanoe are criminals andkhe 
wly way to decide as to whether they are criminals or not is to hold an open trial .and 
proceed not on secret information bnt on actual evidence which might be teited in open- 
Court. The insecurity to which eminent writers of Constitutional history in England have 
referred is the insecurity to the public by the attempt of the Executive to arrogate to* 
itself the position of a Court of Law. 

- I will not weary you by dealing with each parties lar case which has been brought 
forward by the Government as a iustilication for the policy of repression. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in his speech in the Legislative Assembly on the Bengal Ordinanoe on February 26* 
last has dealt with it exhaustively and 1 ask every one of you to read that speech if you 
have any doubt on the point that there has been put forwaiM no instance upon which the* 
Government can possibly substantiate this unjust claim. 1 must also point out that k ia 
difficult to believe in the statement pat forward in support of the repressive measurcs^by 
tbe Government. I shall quote only one instance and 1 have done. Speaking of the 
arrest and detention of the nine Bengali gentlemen iuoluding Srijut Gfrishoa Kumar 
< Mitter and late Aswini Kumar Dutt on December 11, 1208, Lord Morley, the then Seore- 
* tary Qf State, in his letter to Lord Minto stated as follows 

** You have nine men locked up a year ago by l§ttr§ dr cacAef because you believed 

them to be criminally counecied with these plots.*' 

But let US hear what Sir Hugh Stephenson has to say on the point. It is only the 
other day that he said from his place m the Bengal Council : 

** 1 should like to mention three cases which have been used in the press to throw 
doubts on the efficiency, if not on the bonatides of our methods. Tbe first two are thQ||r 
of Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt and Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra. It has been said that no* 
one will believe that they had anything to do with terrorist crime and that, therefore, 
the secret information of the police must have been false and Government may equally 
well be deceived by such false informatiou now. 1 never knew Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt^ 
but 1 am glad to think that Babu Krishna Kumar Hitter is a personal friend and 1 entirely 
acquit him of sympathy with terrorist crime. But as far as I know none has ever accused 
him or Babu Aawini Kumar Dutt of promoting crime, still less of taking part in it. The 
Bengal Government asked for the use of Regulation III in the case of Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutt because of his whirlwind campaign of auti-Government speeches.’* 

**BepreeBioD the Most Violent Form of Violence,** 

It follows conclusively that the discretionary power which the Government in this* 
country enjoys of promulgating illegal laws is capable of being abused, luiieed, it must 

BO from the very nature of thiugs. The history of the world shows that bureaucratic- 
governments have always tried to consolidate their power through the process of ** Law Jind ^ 
Order ** which is an excellent phrase, but which means, in countries where tbe rifle of law- 
does not prevail, the exercise by persons in authority of wide arbitrary or discretionary 
powers of constraint. Repression is a process in the consolidation of arbitrary powers — 
and I condemn the violence of the Government — for repression is the most violent fomk 
of vioience-^just as 1 condemn violence as a method of winning political liberty. I ^nst 
warn the Government that the policy of repression is a short-sighted policy. It may 
strengthen its hands for the time being, but I am sure. Lord Birkenhead realises that as an. 
^instrument of Government, it is bound to fail. 

No Co-operation in an Atmosphere of Distrust. 

I have BO far dealt with the question of method in order to show that violence is both 
I immoral and inexpedient, — immoral, because it is not in keeping with our life and culture,, 
inexpedient, because it is inconceivable that at tbe present day we can overthrow anjr 
organised Government by bombs and revolvers. Then tbe question arises what metbod« 
should we pursue iq order to win Swaraj t We have been gravely told that Swaraj is , 
within our grasp if only we^oo^perate with the Government in working the present 
Reform Act. With regard to that argnment, my position is perfectly clear, an4 I shonld 

50 ^ 
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like to xeetftle HL eo that these may he no controTer^ about it. If 1 were eatiifled that the . 
.present Aot bee traneferred any real reeponaiblhty to the pe<^le,— that there la oppor- 
tunity for eelf-realiiation, eelf-deYelopment and aelf-falfilment ander the Aoi. 1 wonld 
•nnbeaitatingly eoK»perate with the Ooiemment and begin the oonstmotiye work within 
the Oonnoli Chamber. Bat 1 am not willing to eacrifioe the eabttance for the shadow. 

1 will not detain yoo to-day with titty argnment tending to show that the lleform Aot hi^ 
not transferred any responsibility to the people. 1 have dealt with the question exhanii .. 
lihrely in my address at the Abmedabad Congress^ and if farther arguments are necessary ^ 
they will be found in the eyidence given before the Muddiman Committee by men whose 
moderation can not be questioned by the Government. The basis of the present Act is 
•distrust of the Ministers ; and there can be no talk of co-operation in an atmosphere of 
•distrust. At ihe same tinif, I must make clear my position— and I hope of the Bengal Pro- 
yincial Conference— that provided some real rcs^nsibility is transferred to the people there 
is no rmson why we should not co-operate with the Government. But to make such co- 
-operation real and eiZective two things are necessary ; first, there should be a real change of 
heart in our rnlerS| secondly , iSwara] in the fullest sense must be guaranteed to us at onae, 
to come automatically in the near future. 1 have always maijatained that we should 
make large sacrifices in order to have the opportunity to begin our constructive work 
iUt once ; and 1 think you will realise that a lew years are nothing in the history of a 
nation, provided the foundation of Swaraj is laid at once and there is a real change of 
heart both in the rulers and in the subject. Ton will tell me that “ change of heart is 
•A fine .phrase, and that some practical demonstration should be given of that change. 1 
•agree. But the demonstration most necessarily depend on the atmosphere created by any 
proposed settlement. An atmosphere of trust or distrust may be easily felt, and in any 
matter of peaceful settlement a great deal more depends on the spirit behind the terms than 
the actual terms themselves. It is impossible to lay down the exact terms of any such 
oettlement at the present moment ; but if a change of heart takes place and negotiations , 
Are carried on by both sides in the spirit of peace, harmony and mutual trust, such 
fterms are capable of precise definition. 

Offers to the Government. 

A few suggestions may, however, be made having regard to what is nearest to the 
kearte of the people of Bengal. 

In the first place, the Government should divest itself of its wide discretionary powers 
•of constraint, and follow it up by proclaiming a general amnesty of all political prisoners. 
In the next place, the Government should guarantee to us the fullest recognition of our 
right to the establishment of Swaraj within the commonwealth, in the near future and 
that in the meantime till Swaraj comes a sure and suflScient foundation of such Swaraj 
should be laid at once. What is a snlBoient foundation is and must necessarily be a 
matter of negotiation and settlement — settlement not only between the Government and 
the people as a whole, but also between the different communities not excluding the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, as I said in my presidential speech at Gaya. 

‘ The Time for Civil Disobedience. 

1 must also add that we on our part should be in a position to give some sort of under- 
staking that we shall not by word, deed, or gesture, encourage the revolutionary propa- 
ganda and that we shall make every effort to put an end to such a movement. This 
■undertaking is not needed, for the Bengal Provincial Conference has never identified 
itself with the revolutionary propaganda. I believe thst with a change of heart on the 
part of the Government, there is bound to be produced a change in the mental outlook of 
the revolution ary, and with a settlement such as I have described, the revolutionary 
movement will be a thing of the past, and the very power and energy which is now 
•directed against the Government will be devoted to the real service of the people. 

If, however, our offer of a settlement should not meet with any response, we must 
;go on with our national work on the lines which we have pursued for the last two years^ 
so that it may become impossible for the Government to carry on the administration of 
kbe country except by the exercise of its exceptional powers. There are some who shrink 
this step, who point out with perfect logic that we have no right to refuse supplies unless 
we are prepared to go to the country and advise the subject not to pay the taxes. My 
Answer is that 1 want to create the atmosphere for national civil disobedience, which must 
be the last weapon in the bands of the people striving for freedom. 1 have no nse for 
historical precedent ; butjif reference is to be made to English histOQr in our present 
struggle, 1 may point out that refusal to pay taxes in iSCngland in the time of the Btnarta 
uame many years after the determination of the Parliament to refuse supplies. The 
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^^mtanotplme lor dvil ditobedienoe is crested bj oompeiUng the Gk»Yeninieat\o raise oioim 
bj the ezeroise ot its ezoeptioasi powers ; and when the time comes we shall not hsstitste 
to adTise oar coontr/men not to pay taxes which are songht to be raised the exercise* 
of the exceptional powers ▼ested in the QoTernment. 

I hope that time will nerer come— indeed I see signs of a real change cl heart erery- 
vhere^bnt let ns face the fact that it may be ne eewa ry for ns to hare reconrse to oiTil 
r dl^bedienoe if all hopes of reconciliation fail. Bat let ne also faoe the fact that ciTUf 
disobedience requires a high stage of organisation^ an infinite capacity fur saorificei and n 
real desire to subordinate personal and communal interest to the common interest of the 
nation ; and i can see little hope of India ever being ready for oi?il disobedience until she 
is prefbred to work Mahatma Uandhi's constructive programme to the fullest extent. The- 
endy however, must be kept in view, for freedom must be won. 

The Goal 

Bat, as I have said, 1 see signs of reconciliation everywhere. The world is tired of 
cdhfiicts and I think 1 see a real desire for construction, for consolidation. I believe that 
India has a great part to play in the history of the world. She has a message to deliver,, 
and she is anxious to deliver it in the Council Chamber of that great commonwealth of 
. nations of which 1 have spoken. Will British statesmen rise to the occasion ? To them 
I say, you can have peace to<day on terms that are honourable both to you and to os. 
To the British community in India, 1 say, you have come with traditions of freedom, and 
yon cannot refuse to co-operate with us in our national struggle, provided we reoognisc 
your right to be heard in the final settlement. To the people of Bengal I say, you have 
made great sacrifices for'daring to win poJiiioal freedom, anii on you has fallen the brunt 
of official wrath. The tim>i is not yet for patting aside yonr political weapons. Fight 
hard, but fight clean ; and when the time for settlement comes, as it is bound to come, 
enter the peace conference, not iii a spirit of arrogance, but with becoming humility, sO' 
that it may be said of you that you were greater in your aohievement than in adveraity. 
Nationalism is merely a process in self-realization, self-development and self-fulfilment. 
It is not an end in itself. The growth and development of nationalism is necessary so 
that humanity may realize itself, develop itself and fulfil itself ; and I beseech you when 
you discuss the terms of sett.cment, do not forget the larger claim of humanity in your 
pride of nationalism. For myself, 1 have a ciesr vision as to what 1 seek, I seek a Mer* 
ation of the states of India : each free to follow, as it must follow, the culture and the 
tradition of its own people : each bound to each in the common service of all : a great 
federation within a greater federation, the federation of free nations, whose freedom is 
the measure of their service to man, and whose unity the hope of peace among the peoples 
of the earth. 


FARIDP0RB-3RD MAY 1925. 

When the Bengal Provincial Conferenoe assembled this afternooni 
Mahatma Qandhi made a lengthy speech lasting for half an hour. After hia 
speech was over one hundred leading delegates of the Anjuman Islamia cama 
to the Conference and took their seats on the dais amidst prolonged cheers. 

Mahatma Gandhra Addreaa 

Mahatma Qanihi at the outset tendered his congratulations to the Subjects Committee 
for finishing their deliberations in harmony. It was an open secret that there were 
disputes, differences and discussions in connections with some of the resolntions that came 
up for discussion before the Subjects Committee, but airs well that ends well. He 
supposed that there were constitutionomaking assemblies everywhere and that lyioh 
^differences would continue till the end of time. If they were permitted to pry into the 
secrets of the British Cabinet they would find even there similar differences and dii|; 
aensions. 

Need for Non-violence. 

Continuing, he said that he had the pleasure and privilege of reading an English 
translation of Mr. C. R. Das’s speech while in Calcutta. In it be found that Mr. Das had 
purred every wood from hiig though the language was different. Mr. Das pilfered the 
thought but not the language (ron# Mr. Gandhi. Some of them might think that it was 
not a recommendation l^ause he had called himself a rustic weaver, a scavenger and also 
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« HaiiiAtadxft.*^Re did not wont to rood the longnsge bnt the thought that wae etoted^ 
If thej were trne to the nation and true to the policy enonoiaM In Calentta in 
liigOy then there wae nothing in the addreta to eavil at. It wai a re-ennnciation of the 
policy la^ down for the firet time in the history of the Congrese in 1920. In 1920 they 
>€bose to annotinoe that in order to attain their goal, to attain Swaraj, ihey most follow 
non*Tiolent and trnthfnl means. If daring the intervening period those who were engagM 
^tn shaping the national life had advocated that programme, it was becanse they had 
ikotbing else to offer. Wbat more conld they expect from them f They had complicated 
•qaestiont before them. As Hindns they bad to deal with Muslims, Christians, Zorastrians, 
Sikhs and the various sub-sects of tbe Hindus. How were they to achieve unity ^ween 
those diverse elements, ^except means a bicb were not open to question? Tbe Bengalees 
would want to role tbe whole of India ; likewise tbe Oojeratees and tbe Mabaratees would 
think in tbe same way. Tbe Mussalmans would like to establish a new empire. There 
was no ercape from these diverse clfments except by non-violent and truthful means, 
beesuse without that, be thought, they would be sitting on a mine which was iikely^< to 
•explode at any moment and that was why he had advocated a policy of non-violence and 
tiuthfulness. Ibey might do anything thty liked with their \:oantry after attaining 
Swaraj. Be knew tbatthe Bengalee youth was eager to die for the freedom of his country 
Md was burning with love for her, but Gandhi ji yielded to none of them in this respect. 


Mr. Da8*8 Address 

Beferring to Mr. Das's address Gandhiji asked if Mr. Has said anything new in it. 
Hid be not say tbe same thing in his beautiful speech at Qaya? They knew how 
mr. Has bad been assailed, how n any detiactois he had, non merely among the Buropeans 
hut amongst bis own count) j'men and even in bis own camp. He might have sat on tbe 
ftnee. He waa impatient ior f^waraj, but he undei stood their limitations. He could not 
hurl df fiance at the British Throne. He admitted his incapacity and that of 'hia 
•count) y men. It lequirtd a stiong aim to deliver the country. They bad got to evolVe not 
mtiely a capacity for dying or killing, but requind the courage to Jive even in the 
iace of odium, censure, neglect and boycott. It required some degree of courage even to 
live amidst stoims and strifes. How then were they to attain their freedom 7 Surely 
not by killing nor by dying, but by means of Hindu Muslim unity, the removal of 
untouchability and by the spinning wheel. 

He prophesied that the day was drawing near and not now far ofP, when nobody 
would call him an idiot. The finest testimony that would be given to him was that be 
revived the cult of the claika. His future was ensured so long as he swore by the bharka. 
Let him have the spinning wheel and he would spin Swaraj for India. They were not 
hy nature idle, but circumstances made them idle. Not having used tne wheel they 
•considered it useless. H« wanted Englishmen to read tbe heart of the masses, to under- 
stand their economies. The moment Englishmen began to think in terms of the n^ses 
Osnethiji would fall piostrate at their fret, because be knew their virtues and capacities. 
But be could not do so unless Englishmen developed along tbe right lines. What was 
the use of bis speaking to Englishmen or speaking against them, if he charged 
tbfm with the black crime of having robbed the country of tbe spining wheel ? Bnt 
why should be charge thtm with this when bis countrymen wanted to serve India 
^‘thiough vibe Congress and make it a living organisation 7 He asked them to continue 
spinning and use kbaddar not only on ceremonial occasions, bnt at home also. They 
■should spiQ at least for half an hour a day. How conld they attain Swaraj if they 
Conkl not do this little practical thing 7 He reminded them that those who shirked from 
their duty should have no hand in shaping tbe destiny of tbe nation or in attaining 
Swaraj. He asked them to retain the yarn franchise, and to make it obligatory upon 
^veijr man And woman. 

Dass-Birkenhead Negotiations 

He next said that, some of them considered that Mr. Das was carrying on a secret 
negotiation with tbe Government. So far as he knew there was no seerecy whatever 
j^bout it. Lord Birkenhead bad sent no secret message to Mr. Has. If they scratched 
Hr. Das, he knew they wanld find tbe same man desiring deliverance for l|is country. 
That was the link that bound him with Mr. Has and wSch should blkid the people with 
Mr. Has. After they bad made the choice of their leadel) like Sita they should fall into 
Ahe fire with him and all would be well. 
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The following resolutionB were passed by the Conferenoe on the Si^ 

Msiy ii . ♦ 

. !' ^ Self-GoTeroment Resolution 


1. This Conference declares that the 'National ideal of Swaraj invoWes the right 
of the Indian Nation to lire its own life, to have the opportunity of self-realisation, 
self-development and self-fulfilment and the liberty to work for the consolidation of the 
4 itveiM element which go to make up the Indian Nation, unimpeded and unobstructed 
by any outside domination. 

«2. That if the British Empire recognises such right and does not obstruct the 
jealisation of Swaraj and is prepared tb give such opportunity and undertakes to make 
the necessary sacrifices to make such rights effective, this Conference calls upon the Indian 
Nation to realise its Swaraj within the British Commonwealth. 

8. This Conference further declares that for the aooeptanoe and realisation by tbe 
the Indian Nation of such an ideal it is absolutely neoessary for the Government {a) To 
4 livest itself to its wide discretionary powers of constraint ; ' (8) To release all the 
political prisoners; (c) To immediately guarantee to the Indian Nation its fullest 
recognition of the right of the people to establish Swaraj within the British Commonweaitb 
in the near future ; and (d) To lay the foundation of snoh Swara] immediately, so that 
it may be posible for the people of the country to apply the resources of the State to tiie 
real work St construction and consolidation. 


Government's Repressive Policy Condemned , 

4. (a) That until and unless those who are bt^ing detained under Regulation ill 
<of 1818 and the Ordinance are found guilty after public trial by the ordinary laws of 
the lands, this Conference expresses its conviction that they are not guilty of any violent 
Activities ; (8) This Conference condemns the recent repressive policy of the Government 
and (leclares that the Bengal Ordinance Act is a law-less law and an instance of wanton 
violence, unworthy of any Government which has the good of its subjects in view and 
an insult to the people of Bengal and destructive of this very law and order upon which 
it is stsi^ to be based and expresses its conviction that not one of the prisoners arrested 
•on the 26th October and declared to have been guilty of violent activities by Lord 
Beading and Ix)rd Lytton bad any connection with any violent movement. 

6. That this Conference is further of opinion that it has been clearly establiabed 
on the evidence of the principal incidents of the history of Bengal from 1808 down to 
the present day, that it is the repressive policy of tbe Government that has fostered 
the revolutionary spirit and urges that if tbe Government is really desirous of terminating 
the propaganda for violence, it should forthwith desist from the employment of ajfUfitS 
.prouacatiur and abandon its repressive policy. 

Release of Politicals Demanded 

6. For the establishment of a peaceful atmosphere in the country, this Conference 
•considers it absolutely necessary for tbe Government to release all the political prisoners 
•and to allow those who are in exile for tbe same reasons to return to India. 

All these resolutions ware carried almost without discussion. 


FARIDP0RB^4TH MAY 1925. 

On the 4th May the following resolutions were adopted without disousiion 
.end there were practically no speeches. 

to The first resolution referred to Tarkeswar and condemned the action of the Brafmaii 
Sava in continuing the Civil suit pending in the Hugli Court. - 

Tbe next resolution related to village re-organisation. 

The third resolution gave power to the so-called DepresstMl Classes to visit temples, 
to recite Veda^, and to draw water from wells. , 

The next resolntion nrged that the ryots should stop paying illegal exactions aisi be 
•empowered to erect buildings, dig tanks axui cut trees. There were other resolutions, out 
-as 4t began to gain and tlm delegates and visitors were drenched, the proceedings term!- 
Slated hurriedly. • ^ 



Mahaurashtra Provincial Conference 

SA7 ARA--1 1 TH MAY 192S. 

Presidential Address 

The following is an English summary of the preiidential address 
delivered by Mr. Ramrao Oeshmukh at the Maharashtra Provincial 
Conference held at Satara on the I Ith May 1925 : — 

Mr. Chairman and Delegates. I thank you gratefully for the honour you 
have done me. Though Berar and Maharashtra are one in their duties and 
one in their hearts, Berar is far from Satara and even if you had decided to 
bring a man from a distant province, you could have secured a ^fitter man 
than myself. Swarajist as I am, none should accept my opinions as belonging 
to the whole party. And as I am not a leader, the greater is the freedom 
with which I can express myself. 

The last remnants of Maratha power and liberty are yet to be seen in 
Satara though the last vestige of the founders of the Maratha Empire, whose 
Darshana would have been a blessing to me, has just passed away. I think 
the fort of Pratapgad stands as a monument to inspire the coming genera- 
tions. He whom the sight of Pratapgad and Ajinkyatara fails to stir with 
feelings of patriotism must really be a stone, be he a Brahman or a non- 
Brahman ! 

To my mind, the Provincial Conference is a place for discussing political 
matters and as such 1 prize the opportunity you have given me, an humble 
friend of Berar leaders^ to take part in such deliberation. Myself being a 
stranger to Maharashtra, 1 leave to you the matters relating closely to your 
own province viz., your needs and your political situation and your faults 
without discussing them myself. 

Present Situation. 

Mr. Gandhi effected unity at Belgaum and it is owing to that fact that 
some scope is left in the Congress and its subordinate institutions for political 
thought.** Otherwise, our whole political work would have begun and ended 
in counting the Tilak Swarajya Fund and in measuring the length in miles of 
yarn spun, in numbering how many untouchables took their seats on the 
carpets along with the touchables and in inventing a metre for calculating the 
degrees to which the Hindu Mahomedan quarrels rise or fall. But at 
Belgaum Swarajya Party was recognized as part of the Congress and 
therefore, struggle with the Government, though it be on national grounds,^ 
remained a topic for such political gatherings ; hence was it that the political 
colour of these bodies was maintained intact. Some one might object that 
striiggle with Government on principles of reason cannot be the sole ‘ politics * 
of the country. True, but the whole creative power of the people depends 
Upon ratiocination. Where there is no appeal tp intellect, ^here can be iio 
actitity. To be brief, I feel that to restrict reascAiing or to keep aloof from 
ft, is to renounce the springs of active forces. 
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Need lor CSo-ordioatioD. 

Before the birth of the new Beformed Indian Conetitution, Indian politic! 
was mainly sentimental and devoted to popular awakenjng. In thofe days 
public speeches, meetings, resolutions had great prominence. In 1920 the 
Beforms appeared and the 'electorate came into being ; the minority of people's 
Tepresentatives in the Legislative ^sembly and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils became a solid fact Yet till the year 1923 the politics of India was 
one-sic^ or truncated. And it grew to its full development only when in 
t^t year the Swarajya Party saw the light of day. Some people imagined 
that the growth of the second half was the death of the first half, and .even 
to*day some continue to think so. It is false to hold that the entry of 
Swarajya Party into Councils paralysed the other half. Swaraiya Party has 
.as much need of inside agitation as outside agitation. But it is not possible 
for one party to carry on both the agitations. Different mentalities of the 
men of light and leading in the country drove men to different parties and 
no one party had sufiScient man-power to keep up the work. The division 
of workers is the only reason of the lull in politics. Thus the necessity of 
•co-ordination of all the parties is urgently felt more than ever. 

Question of Council Entry 

Swarajya Party decided to contest the Council-elections and thus, on the 
one hand it lost its old friends who were afraid of the sin of Council-entry and 
bn the other it incurred the wrath of the Moderates and the Non-Brahmans. 
Had the Swarajya Party not been deseiiied by the No-ohattgers, it would not 
have oared for the moderate and the Non-Brahman opposition and by dint 
•of its joint strength it would have established its majority both in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and three or more of the Provincial Councils. 

All those who gave evidence before the Muddiman Committee— and 
there were Ministers, Non-Brahman leaders and Mahomedans among them— 
were of opinion that the present diarohical system was impracticable and 
that, therefore, it must be replaced by another of provincial autonomy. 
There were a few exceptions to that, no doubt, but they do not affect the 
general trend of evidence before the Committee. But among them there 
was not a single Swarajist and yet why should the Mahomedans, the Non- 
Brahamans and the Moderates even, depose that diarchy was a failure with 
•one voice and why should they have demanded a mere substantial spare of 
powers ? Were the Hindu Mahomendao quarrels then ended ? W^re the 
Extremists and the Moderates friends ? Was the Brahman Non-Brahman 
•oontroversy at an end 1 The obstructive policy of the Swarajists drove other 
parties to condemn diarchy ; those who called it incomplete but were not 
prepared to stigmatize it as disappointing and unsatisfactory, began to find 
fault with the same. Could this have been possible, if the Swarc^iists had 
^ptured the Council t It cannot be denied that the Swarajya Party succeeded 
in transforming other parties into Oppositionists. This alone proves the 
work of the Swarajist in respect of intellectual conviction and active achieve- 
ment. But what is the use of arguing with those whose idea of activism is 
folded in the Charkha and Charkha alone t The Bengal Ordinance was 
haps another game played b; 

Party on other forties. la 
;|Dan^ no longer submit to any 


iovernment to gauge tne eiiect pi owai^a 
at, too. Government have realized that Indians' 
ilrA if. miffTif t.hirik fit to imoose. ^ 
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^ \ .. Beadii]g*BirkeDhead Talk ^ f* 

% Weill though the Montford Befofrms have been* exposed and though 
there rtmaius no the land now to blindly lend its support to tho' 

GoyernmenC the question of the future is as insistent as ^^tyer. Eyery 
polidoal party modifies its polioy in aooordanoe with that of the opposite party. 
Toiday all eyes are turned towards Keading-Birkenhead discussions. For 
myself 1 do not think any thing of moment can come out of them. The main* 
tenance of a strong army in India* the consolidation of pro'govemment 
parties and the safety of European affairs by the execution of t\k Lee 
BecoipmendationB are the only cares of the (Government to^ay. The eoi^ 
forts of white officers were studied and supplied last year and this year 
attempts were successfully made to organise an Indian pro^goverament party. 
In the last year in the Indian Assembly a joint Nationalist party consisting 
of the Swaraiists and the Independents was formed and the obstructive polioy 
was nearly successful. But this year found the Nationalist paity broken 
and the Independent party melted. Scarcely had all the parties joined 
hands to condemn the Montford Beforms, to repudiate the repressive policy 
pursued by Government when the policy of divide et impera was undertaken 
^ and this may be taken as an indication of the policy of the new age as it 
is called. To my mind* ‘this policy of Divide and Buie will be still more 
ruthlessly followed after Lord Beading’s return. My idea is that Govern- 
ment will decide its policy in accordance with the nature of the elections to 
obuncils in 1926. If the Moderates and the Independents are in the asoen-^ 
dant in the next elections* we might get Provincial autonomy. Then the 
Swarajists will have again to strengthen and organise themselves. It is also 
necessary to strengthen the hands of the Labour Party in England which 
may be at any time the dominant party in Parliamipt and which may give 
away any rights to Indians and thus put the Conservative Party in a false 
position. Thus from all points of view it is necessary for the Government 
to have at its back in 1927 a solid party of Indians and this alone will be 
the end of the so-called Beading-Birkenhead talk. 

How to Strengthen the Congress > 

Is the Swarajya Party, then* to allow those parties which it has rendered 
unemployed, to organise themselves again in 1 927 ? If that happen we^ will 
have to content ourselves with hollow Provincial Autonomy. The feeling of 
nationalism that has surged up in Indian minds cannot be satisfied and 
reaHsedoinless and until British Parliament is made to recognize the right 
of Indians to self-determination. In consideration of all these facts the 
Congress of 1925 ought to be of great importance. The self-dcterminktipn 
of India depends on the co ordination of the Congress and the Councils. 
As the electorate of the Councils is free for all kinds of people* so must the 
Congress-electorate be. He who consents in writing to the aims and the 
methpds of the Congress must be a Congress-member. He should not havoR. 
to pay any kfnd of subscription, either in yarn or in money. Looking at the 
thousands of spectators gathered at Nagpur* Mahatma Gandhi exclaimed 
thgit the Congress had really become a Congress of the masses ! Can the 
Congress not belong to the masses if Congressmen take their seats on all 
representative institutions ranging from the village Panchayats to the 
legislative Councilp 1 The Congress-electorate i^ Extended a%d if it , begins 
to ibxeroise its power over all the Council and the Panchayat eleotora|eB^ 
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imnot theD the bd as potent as the EzeentiVe Goaneil 

of the Viceroy t * If the Congress wants to establish parallel governmenti M 
. membership of only eleven thousand is absolutely insuiSoient. It must 
broad*based and I trust you will make suitable reoommikidatioos |o the 000*^ 
gresB with a vi6w to that. Unless endeavours are made to strengthen the 
Congress in 1925. it will be moribund and the Congress itself will havC' 
removed the obstacles placed by the Swandlsts in the path of the Governme^ 

The Tarn Franchise 

When the Congress adopted the yarn qualifloation» it was said that 
^rkers alone are entitled t«> be* Gongress-members. For that purpose th# 
constitutions^ of Russian Bolshevik bodies were drawn upon. But it was- 
forgotten that the Bolshevik bodies were secret societies, while the Congresa 
was an epen. political organisation. The latter must include even sympathisirs. 
How can the definition of a worker be confined to a spinner 1 Yarn franchise 
is a measure of the spread of doctrine of Ahimsa. My bumble request to- 
Mahatms^i would be that he should now go out of the Congress. May his 
part^ be triumphant after a lapse of say ten or twenty thousand years f 
When Shivaji, Pratapsiiiha, Ranjitsinha, Shri Ram and Shri Krishna fail 
to follow you, oh, what can miserable men like ourselves do 1 

Confusion of Ideals 

Untouchability, Hindu- Mahomedan disunity and Brahman-Non-Brahman 
controversy — these three problems are at present closely connected with 
Indian politics. Before 1920 the predominant thought of the country was 
to checkmate the Government and hence all parties could soon unite when 
Ae necessity for the same arose. Circumstances changed after that. The 
eyes of the people were turned from the Government to themselves and the 
people themselves were advised to find their faults, instead of levelling 
criticism at others. The result of this was that every one began to pick 
holes in another coat and the process assumed alarming proportions. Patience 
and forbearance were preached ; penance of three weeks' fast was undergone, 
but all was to no purpose. Hindu- Moslem unity was possible in 1916. 
'Without penance, in one night Lok. Tilak could bring about unity between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans. And then too the Britishers Government 
was working here as to-day. There is none to-day who is not confused 
to-day by these problems. Till 1920 these question had not assumed such 
great importance ; because the thoughts of the people were directed by 
leaders to the rulers and hence the people were being inspirec} with 
patriotism. 

Communal Problem 

The question of Untouchability is national in the sense that, to hold sir 
orores of people as untouchables is to place fetters of slavery upon them. 
But the questions of Hindu- Moslem unity and the Brahman — Non-Brahman 
Eonfiroversy are not national in that light. Those Mahomedans and Non* 
Brahmans who are actuated by national thoughts do not raise the question 
at all. But to-day majority of Mahomedans and Non-Brahmans do not think 
nationally. There are Mahomedans who feel that their interests lie soniie- 
where outside India and this feeling has increased apace during the last 
four years. Ev^n national Mahomedan leaders like Barrister , Jihnah, 
MattUia Hasrat Mohani, lE(pkim Ajmal Khan and others had to advocate 
OOminunal representation. At Cooanada M. Mahomed All demanded tho 
61 
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iintouoIiAblel ior oonvenion to blam. All time mlpYeineote gave nstioiial 
importaDoe to the moyementt of Hindu Sanghatan and Shudhi. For, ia ft 
ndt the present temper of the Mahomedans in favour of inverting the whole 
^ Mafaomedanism t Beal Nationalism is not the dominance of one religion 
•over* another. Real Nationalism is not the dominance of one caste over 
another* Real Nationalism is the maintenance of love and amity among 
theki all and by means of that, the upholding of the whole nation’s dignity. 
Under these circumstances who can bear the rule of one religion over 
.apother ? ^ 

^ The Non-Brahmin Movement 

Just as religious fanaticism has alienated the Mahomedans from Nation*- 
alism, so has social revolutionism made the Non-Brahmins somewhat anti- 
national. This Non-Brahmin Party think that there- can be no political* 
progress unless social reform is effected. But what social reform, 
in their opinion, means is difficult to comprehend. If they do not want 
' the predominance of Brahmin priests, then that of their own priesjjis is 
equally reprehensible. If they want to do away with the inequality among 
the various castes why should they then have the dominance of another caste 
instead of that of the Brahmin 9 Formerly there were some Lingayats and 
Jains in the Non- Brahmin Party. But now they have been driven away. Is 
it not just possible that these again might form a distinct group of their own 
Against the Maharattas themselves 1 The same sin which the Non-Brahmins 
proclaim to have been committed by the Brahmins, will be attributed by the 
new Parties to the Non-Brahmins ? If these Non-Brahmins really felt that 
i/here should be no caste-superiority, men like Prof. Lathe who is an 
•educated Jain, and Mr. Chikodi w*ho is an educated Lingayat, would not have 
been given over in the last Council-elections by them ! Is it not clear that, 
bad communal representation been granted to Non-Brahmins, the Jains, 

^ Lingayats, Telis and Malis would have got no share in it 9 Why should it 
then not be maintained that the Non-Brahmin Party was organised not to 
bring about equality of all castes, but to establish the superiority of one single 
group over others! No Non-Brahmin Party, in demanding communal 
representation, has ever maintained that at least one representative to every 
:five or ten thousand of the other sub-castes be given. What would be the 
result of this arrangement if it were effected 9 In the Council election there 
will be such a confusion and so many quarrels that the Non-Brahmins 
themselves will decline such communal representation. It is from this despair 
and disghst, 1 think, that Nationalism will be born among the Non-Brahtnin 
Party. 


Boycott and Swadeshi » 

Delegates, so far, 1 have considered, according to my lights the political 
•eircumstances and the problems connected therewith. I have already told 
you that, though I am a Swarajist, my views are my own. I will now refgr 


to the Swadeshi Boycott question and then close my address. Boycott of 
British goods to the largest possible extent will not certainly ai^ fully 


encourage native industries, but it will positively be an instrument fOf that 
work. But being enchanted with an Alladiu’s lamp that was to bring 
fiwarajya within one year, we gave up Bbycott and embraced the Gftarlm 9 
But why should we not practise Boycott against those who aystematiially 
destroyed our industries, showed the completest disregard of our trade and 
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OomiiMroe, endeavoaredlo sapgfreis them bo ai never to rise 'agun, and 
attempted to force the principle of Imperial' Preference on India t If theio 
ia Bin in this we mus^' commit it and acquire the merit of national uplift. 
Well* keeping Boycott^ apart, at least Swadeshism ought to have spread iinde^ 
the protecting wings of love. But Swadeshism too came to be monopoUaed 
by the Chsfka ! I want Indian industries to be developed by all means, by 
great and small industries. Swadeshi and Boycott form a weapon in the 
fight for Swarajya. But who can whisper this in the current Age of Love t 
But these days, however, will pass and we will see once again harmony 
dnd peace established between the Mabomedans and the Hindus, Brahman 
and the Non-Brahmins, and even the Untouchables will be actuated wi& 
feelings of patriotism. Shivaji was a Maharatta but was not born lor the* 
Maharadtas alone. He was born to liberate India from bondage to effect the 
tesurrection of Hinduism. 1 revered Lok. Tilak because he came into the 
world for the uplift of the whole Indian Nation. Who does not respect Mr. 
Baptista who is a Mahratta by caste, Christian by religion but national in bis 
wor]^ ? 1 trust that India will produce such leaders of national tempera* 
ments and the Nation will occupy a prominent place among other free nationa 
of the world. I earnestly pray that golden time would soon dawn for us all I 
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After the Presidential speech was over .Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar moved the 
following resolution : — 

** In view of the adverse effect of the yarn franchise on the membership 
of the Congress the Conference requests the All-India Congress Committee to 
recommend to the next Congress the abolition of the yarn franchise and to 
restore the old four-anna franchise”. 

Mr. V. J. Patel in a vigorous speech seconded the resolution. He said 
the yarn franchise was absurd. It had worked havoc and the prestige of the 
Congress was going down. It was said that numbers did not matter. It did 
matter. If it wore so, he wanted the Congress to say that it had ceased to 
represent the country. According to him, the Congress was the only repre- 
sentative institution and it must have a vast number behind it who should 
have one aim and only one Swaraj. 

A number of amendments were put opposing this resolution. 

Mr. N. G. Kelkar in supporting it effectively answered the opposition 
and the resolution w^as in the end carried by a majority, ail ameftdments 
being negatived. 

Another resolution expressed pleasure at Dr. Besant's Commonwealth of 
Indi|| Bill and hoped it would be crowned with success. 


• ^ SATARA-I2TH MAY i923. 

At the second day’s sitting of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar moved the following most important resolution , 
^Tbe.Oonference deplores the present lull in the country and is. em- 
pbaricallv^of opinion that the saine is due mainly though not entirely to 
the Cknigress having for sofha time ceased to have a political policy and pro- 
gramme of its own devoting itself as it has been doing exclusively tp^lhe 
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*e(milriiotiT 0 ^rognmiiM whiob is essentially non-^Htioal and also to tbo 
absenoe of unity among the various political parties in thp oountp^. 

^^Tha Con{erenoe>> therefore recommends to the JUHndia Committee 
t&at in order to give fresh impetus to political life it^ is absolutely necessary 
that tibe polity programme of the Swaraj party should be immediately 
taken up (he Congress as its own with such modification as necessary 
enabling the various political parties to join the Congress as at the time of 
the Amritsar Congress and thus present a united front to the Oovernment 
in the present politicfJ struggle teth inside and outside the Congress 

Mr. Kelkar in "moving the resolution said that the Congress had a 
’lk)litical programme in 1919 and again in 1921 but since then it became vctfd 
*of poUtibs. 

The resolution being put to vote was carried with acclamation. 

President’s Closing Speech ^ 

In his closing speech Mr. Deshmukh, the President, congratulated the 
'Conference upon having carried the franchise resolution and Maharashtra 
on having disentangled itsdlf from the **yam net*’ and enthusiastically 
passing Mr. Kelkar a resolution regarding political programme and unity in 
the country. Beferring to the no-changers’ attitude he remarked that by 
keeping themselves aloof or boycotting the Conference they had actually 
ipractised violence. The Conference was then dissolved. 



The U. P. Liberal Conference 

CAWNPUR—JOTH APRIL 1925. 

The Bhh session of the U. P. Liberal Conference was held on the 
lOth April 1923 at Cawnpore under the presidency of Pun^t Hirdaya 
nath Kunzru. A large number of delegates and visitors were present 
including Dr. Besant, Mr. ChintamanL Mr. ^ Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
Pundit Gokaran Nath Misra, Principal Sanjiva Rao and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Rai Aoand Swamp Bahadur, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in his speech alter welcoming the delegates to the great city of Cawnpore 
referred to the death of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. Bhupendra ^ath Basu 
and Sir Gokuldas Parekh. Regarding the Provincial Budget Rai Aiiand 
Swarup Bahadur thanked the Government of India for reducing by 66 lakhs 
iheir contribution to the Central Government and said that the whole amount 
Realised should be spent towards primary education, sanitation and rural 
•communications etc. With regard to the military policy, he considered 
Indianisation of the army and military training of Indians to be an absolutely 
necessary preliminary to the success of Self-Government Referring to the 
Reforms the Rai Bahadur said the Liberals recognised that the Act was a 
•distinct advance on the old sytem it replaced. The Liberals bad no regrets 
to express and no apologies to offer for their part in the discussion that 
preceded the passing of the Act in the events that followed it. Regarding 
the minority report of the Muddiman Committee, be said that it had been 
unanimously condemned by the press and the platform. In conclusion the 
Rai Bahadur exhorted the Liberals to strengthen the party, to popularise it 
among the classes and masses by means of propaganda work, by speeches, 
-distribution of tracts and pamphlets and by starting Hindi and Urdu dailies. 

The messages of sympathy and regret for absence were received from 
the Rt. flou’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri and many others. 

• 

Presidential Address 

Pandit Hirdayauath Kunzru then delivered his presidential address. 
After referring to the death of Mr. Mobtagu Pandit Kunzru dealt at oonsi- 
•derable length with the question of the Reforms and traced their history 
^•during the last six years. These Reforms when initiated satisfied no political 
party in India. The speaker then quoted the views of Sir Stanley Reed. 
Lord Carmichael and Sir William Mayer who appeared as witnesses before 
the Joint Committee on the Government of India Bill particularly as regards 
'thp introduction of responsibility to legislature in the Central Government. 
The jpjresideiit then refered tq the demands for further advance in the 
ReforiDB that sled to thp appointment of the Reforms Enquiry CommittM. 
Thfq speaker then dealt at Iwngth with the views contained in the majority 
4Uid minority reports and referring to the system of dysroby said thi^ 
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gfciDDgei^ optnentB df dyart^ mre ^se who lii^^ezporiendh of its working* 
He n/adieiA Sir ChimanU S^^raa Vrhd asked if he ^ould try it with sihother 
Qo^mment repUed "i (#iieinly i^t.*’ ^Mr. Kaniru addsid '"It^ was impos* 
ifble to«give dylrchy abotl^er phaoce. Its defd|t«twere incurable and it bould 
, not liwe down its p^/' " 

i^ealing with the working of the Beforms, Pt. KtezrufO^llenged the 
assertions of the U. P. Gkivernment that there had been deterioration in 
transferiisd suljccts* He referred in details to the wjorki||D^ municipalities 
in V these provinces which were governed by an Act passed in the time of 
^ Sir James (Now Lord) Meston. Continuing the speaker said the Moder^ 
deputation to England in 1919 pointed out the anomaly of allowing cont^i 
over pdpular part of provincial executive to be exercised by a Oswe^c^ent 
whiph remained wholly bureaucratic in character. Jts demand fof ]^|^ial 
liberalisation of the Central Government was rejected! on the ground thgt 
elected majority provided for in the Assembly would be able to suj^s^tial 
influence on the Government of India and in opening ^ new Indian Legislature. 
Loil^ Chelmsford aed the Duke of Connaught assured them that the future 
would be very different from the past. The influence of the Assembly was 
perceptible while Mr. Montague was at the helm of Indian Affairs but with 
; his enforced resignation an unwelcome change came over the Government of 
India. The country has become accustomed to legislation by oeftificstion 
.aqd conflicts between the Goverment of India and the Assembly ^ are of fre- 
quent occurrence. An irremovable executive and an elected minority do 
not go together. Both to avoid deadlocks and to bring the Governihent of 
India into harmony with provincial Governihents that portion of the Central 
Executive which deals with civil administration should be made respoudble 
to the legislature. It has been generally suggested that until India is able 
to assume responsibility for her defence the Army and Foreign and Politibal 
Departments should, subject to certain safe-guards be left in the hands 
of the Governor-General. This reservation is, however, coupled with thi 
condition that a scheme should be formulated to prepare Indians for defepce 
of ' their motherland within a reasonable period of time. The authors of 
the minority report express their agreement with the proposals. 

^ jDoncluding, the president said, ** the situation in which we find our- 
il^lves to-day is one of no ordinary difficulty. Forces of reaction are, block- 
ing the path of progress in every direction. The Empire which depends 
for its existence on the obliteration of all considerations of race is making 
race domination the corner stone of its policy. England is firmly declaring 
her resolVe not to let British authority suffer any domination and is prepared 
to mortgage the future of India for contentment of European services. Only 
a United India can hope to repulse the determined attacks that are being 
made on her liberties and to renew its march on the road to s^lf realisation”. 
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Proceedings and Resolutions 

The second day’s session of the U. P. Liberal Conference 
on the 12th April. Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzfu presided^ There waFi# large 
attendance of delegftes and visitors which included *' Sir Tej Bahadur 
Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. C. T. Chintamani, Pandit Gokaran ^ath MAra, 
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Thakui Hanuman Siagb; Jlr? H. t Hui6eS. «^r, Shafatt A&mid KKan 
Pandit Nanj^k Chand, GoT«achand W^iX «JunA^ 

The Brooeedings thh Co^%6Dce lasted ft>r siin&o&ti. # * 

After pwing a resolatipn inferring to the deatHof Mr. ^dontague, Mr C 
Chintamani; ei^Minii^r of Industries, U. P., proposed a reiolution exprMing 
keen disaptteintment with the reocimmendatioiis of Stores Purchase Comnuttee 
and urging that^ the stores purchase department be not al^lfshed. Mr. Chiwta- 
ihaiii ^t at length #ith the proceedings of the CojmmW and said that 
according to his information the report bore the signature of a report but 
sent^ a minute of dissent. The Director of Industries who was Secretary 
bittee was apparently not allowed to express his views and thOffeport 
uy nt*to be consigned to the waste paper basket. 

['he president thfn invited Dr. Annie Besant to address the ConfeYeaoe. 
Kefe»cii|g to the resolution dealing with self-Government Mrs Besant said 
that IndiaipB should be ^alloMed complete control over internal affairs. 
She condemned propaganda work started by Lord Sydenham's perty^iu 
England and America against Indians which was gross misrepresentation of 
affairs and Wjas creating serious prejudices. She wished that recruitment 
of Englishmen for services in India especially for Indian Civil Service be 
stopped and urged that it was quite unfair on the part of the Britishers to 
ignore' protests raised against the Lee Commission recommendations. 

£abt| Bisesurnath Srivastva proposed his resolution dealing with the 
military police of the government and urging a radical reform of the 
present policy and for the fullest opportunity for Indians to receive training 
and render service in all branches and ranks of defensive forces, there 
being /lo racial disqualification whatsoever. The resolution was seconded by 
MriP. N. Das of Mirzapur and passed. 


The next resolution dealt with the problem of Indians Overseas and 
resented the continued attempts of the South African Government to make 
life intolerable to Indians and urged the Government of India to take actions 
under the Beciprocity Act of 1924. 

The Conference also resolved that emigration of Indian labour to the ^ 
colonies should be stopped. 4 ■> 

Another resolution dealt with the recommendations of the LeeCommissidn ' ^ 
which were held to be incompatible with steady progress towards responsible 
Oovernment. 

The^ Conference further resolved that the campaign inaugurated in 
JBritisb^Isles at the instance of the Secretary of State at India's expanse to 
lu'ing more non-Indian recruits into services as adding insult to iqjury. 

Another resolution dealt with the Bengal Ordinance which was opposed. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu moved a resolution regarding working of 
Reforms in the United Provinces which ran as follows • — **{a) This Coii- 
4pr^oe repaiates and protests against the allegations made by the Governor- 
in-Counoil in bis despatches of 1923 and 1924 on the working of the works in 
these Provinces against the administration of transferred subjects and denies , 
there has been any deterioration in these departments since they 
in charge of Ministers or that their administration compares . 
iiniavoiiiWDly with that of the reserved subjects by Governorin-Coundll ; 
^yk^bis ConfArence notes with appreciation that all Indian Members of 
« Lqbl|^Govern|nept have advdbated complete responsible Qoyerument for these 
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Psndit Ourtu quoted j^xtniote from the deepatoh of the local Gbyern- 
ment dealing with the wor^g^dl the tfl^nef erred dapartmente. He allowed 
how referencea to the aumiutatmtion of Sduniolpal Boarda and Diatriet 
Board w8re unjuatified und. stated that reference to the lowering of the 
htaBdafd of education and efficiency by the Univeraitiea of the provinoea waa 
incorrect Pandit Gurtu thought that theae deapatohea were apparently 
the foundations for atifling development of the reforma when the propoaed 
Committee of Enquiry visited India. 

Dr. Shafat Ahmad Khan apoke in reaponae to an invitation from the chair 
about the standard of education maintained by the Univeraitiea. • The reaolu-^ 
^ tion after being further supported waa passed. 

The last resolution dealt with self-Government and. read aa follows 
(A) l^be Fifth United Provinoea Liberal Conference records its keen sense 
of dissatisfaction with the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee signed 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman and four other members as failing entirely Uy 
satisfy public opinion in regard to the urgency of the need for a revision 
of the constitution. Their conclusions are not supported by the weight of 
evidence tendered before the Committee while their recommendations leave 
the position very much as it is. (B) In the opinion of this Conference the 
facts revealed in the despatches of Provincial Governments and the written 
statements and the oral evidence before the Committee justify the view that 
the diarchioal system has not worked and cannot work satisfactory and is 
inconsistent with either responsible Government or sufficient administration 
and that the only alternative is unitary Government. (C) In the opinion 
of this Conference it is equally necessary that the Central Government should 
concurrently be made responsible to the Legislature in the field of Civil 
administration. As regards the Army and the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ments this Conference is of opinion that (l) The statute itself should 
provide for a minimum of funds to be budge tted for a period of year» such 
minimum to be fixed and revised from time to time by a joint Committee 
of experts and members of the Legislature ; (2) board for the Army beyond 
the minimum referred to above shall be subject to the vote of the Assembly ; 
(3) further, in regard both to the budget and the general policy of the Army 
the Legislature shall have the power of discussion ; (4) that in respect of 
these departments there should be an inquiry after ten years by a Committee 
on which Indians are adequately represented* to determine whether they 
should be transferred to the control of the Legislature. (D) This Conference 
highly amreoiates the valuable service rendered by Sir Tej Bahadur Sarpu, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. R. P. Paranjp^e by 
writing their admirable report. 

It was proposed by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and supported by Mr. 
Naurang of Lahore, Pandit Gokaram Nath Misra of Lucknow and Munshi 
Ishwar Saran of Allahabad and carried unanimously. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru then proposed a vote of thanks *to the President ^ 
and took the opportunity of expressing his views on the present political 
. situation. The president in concluding the session thanked the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Rai Bahadur Anand Swarup and the Secretaries. 

' for successfully organising the Conference. . ^ 



The Kathiawad Political Conference 

The following is an English translation of Mahatma Gandhi’a 
Presidential Address at the 3rd iCathiawad Political Conference h *Jd 
at Bhavnagar on the 8th January 1925. 

Friends, the Presidentship of the Kaihiawad Political Conference had 
been offered to me before 1 went to jail, but 1 had then refused to shoulder 
the responsibility attaching to that honourable position. As the reasons which 
then prompted my refusal do not exist any longer, I have accepted the 
honour now* though not without trepidation, — trepidation because there ia 
a wide divergence between my own views and the views held by many, on 
political questions. Again the fact that I am President of the National 
Congress for the current year makes things rather awkward for me. That 
single burden is more than 1 can fairly discharge, and it would be almost 
too much for me during the year to undertake to guide the activities of 
this Conference in addition. If therefore presiding over your deli beratlona 
today implies any such responsibility, X may say that 1 am not at all in 
a position to do it justice. Moreover it would be unfair if the views whi^ 

1 express as President here are imputed to the Congress simply because 1 
happen to lead it also. 

It is necessary, thereforet for me to make it clear at the outset that 
my views about the Indian States have nothing to do ^ith the views of the 
members of the Congiess. My views are personal to rne. They do cot 
bear the imprimatur of the Congress. 

If I have been deemed worthy to be President of this Conference, 

1 think it is because 1 am a native of Kathiawad and also because 1 enjoy 
close relations with the workers in this Conference. It is only an accident 
that 1 happen to lead the Congress at present* 

Before 1 come to the subject proper, 1 must place on record the demise 
of Bhai Mansukblal. You all know about my relations with him. No 
wonder that you must feel his absence to-day ; but 1 cannot disguise the 
fact that I feel it very keenly. The death of the poet Mr. Manishanker 
Ratnaji Bhatt is also equally a matter for sorrow to you and to me. 1 had 
not the privilege of knowing him intimately. It is no small thing that his 
asistance is no longer available t) us. May God give to the families of 
both the patience to bear their loss and may the knowledge that share 
their grief lighten their sorrow. 

The Congress and Indian States. 

I have often declared that the Congress should generally adopt a policy 
of non-interference with regard to question affecting Indian States. At a. 
time when the people of British India are fighting for their own freedom^ 
them to interfere with the affairs of the Indian States would only be to 
betray importance. J ust as the Congress clearly cannot have any effective 
voice in the relations between Indian States and the British Government, 
even so will its interference be ineffective as to the relations between the 
Indian States and their subjects. 

Still - the people in British India as well as in the Indian States are 
one, for India i^one. Thege is no difference for example between the needs 
and the manners and cusioms of Indians in Baroda and of Indians in 
Ahmedabad. The people of Bhavnagar are closely related with the people'^ 
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of Still, ibbnks to artificial cooditions policy of Rajkot may 

• be diment from that.of ^havoagair. The esdstence of difierent palidei 
in conhection with one and the same people is a state ^of things which 
babnot >•* for any length of time. Consequently even without any 
jiinterf^ehce by the Congress, the unseen pressure of circumstances alone 
must lead to .the unification of policies in spite of a multitude of separate 
^jurisdictions. Our gbility to reach unity in diversity will be the beauty 
.and the test of our civilisation. 

But 1 am firmly of opinion that so long as British India is not free, 

^ so long ai the pi^ple^f British India have not attained real power, that 
^is to say, so long as British India has not the power of self-expression, -^in 
a word so long as British India does not obtain Swaraj, so long will India, 
British as well as Native remain in a distracted condition. The existence 
of a third power depends upon a continuance of such distraction We can 
putbur house in order only when British India has attained Swaraj. 

The status of Indian States under Swaraj 
.When Swaraj is attained what will things be like? There will be a 
Telatipn of mutual aid and co-o|^ration , and destructive conflict will be a 
thing^of the past. British India under Swaraj will not wish for the destruc- 
tion of the Indian States* but will be helpful to them. And the Indian 
States will adopt a corresponding attitude towards British India. 

The present condition of Indian States is in my opinion somewhat 
pitiable. For the pribces have no independence. Real power does not 
consist in the ability to inflict capital punishment upon the subjects, but 
in the will and the ability to protect the subjects against the world. Today 
Indian States do not have this ability, and consequently by misuse the will 
,.also is as good as gone. On the other hand their power to oppress the 
^ .{Subjects appears to have increased. As there is anarchy in the Empire 
there is anarchy in the States subordinate to the Empire. The anarchy 
in the States is not so much due to the Princes and the Chiefs as 
is very largely to the present condition of India. 

The present condition of India being opposed to the laws of Nature, 
that is of God, we find disorder and unrest all over the country, i defi- 
nitely hold that all will be wed if one of the component parts of India 
becomes self-governing. 

i Who must begin ? 

Who then must take the first .step ? It is obvious that British India 
must lead the way. Ihe people there have a consciousness of their 
horrible condition and a desire to be free from it, and as knowledge follows 
in the wake of desire, so those people only who wish to be rid of their peril 
will find out and apply the means of deliverence. i have therefore often 
«aid that the liberation of British India spells the liberation of the States 
.as welK When the auspicious day of the freedom of British India arrives, 
the relation of ruler and ruled in the Indian States will not cease but will 
be purified. Swaraj as conceived by me does not mean the end of kingship. 
Nor does it mean the end of Capital. Accumulated capital means ruling 
power. 1 am for the establishment of right lelations between capital and 
iabour etc. 1 do not wish lor the supremacy of the one over the other^ ' 
1 do not think there is any natural antagonism between them. The tich 
;and the poor will always be with us, But their mutual relations will be 
* * subject to constant change. France is a republic, but there are all classes 
of iqen in France. 

Let us not be deluded by catch-words. Every single corruption which 
We Notice in India is equally present in the so-called highly giviiised natiens 
of th# West if under a variety of names. It is d^fance that lends enebant- 
Inent to the view ; hence things Western become invested with A soit ot 
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l(t«inoiir in our eyes. In fact there iare perpetual dfSerence^hven in the ' 
West .between the rulers end the ruled. There ^ peoide s^ek for happlneae 
end shiSer n^isery in return. 

About the Indian States * 

Many Kathiawadis complain to me against the Princes and Shiefa of 
this beautiful country and take me to task for what they imagine to be my' 
indifference. These impatient friends will perhaps not understand me when * 
I say that 1 have not been indifierent, but have been seeking for and 
applying the remedies for the present disorders. 1 ^have staked my ail 
in the movement for Swaraj in the hope that Swaraj is a certain cure for 
all our maladies. As darkness vanishes at sunrise, so when the sun of ' 
Swaraj rises the dark anarchy of rulers as well as of subjects will disappear 
in an instant. ^ 

Visits to Europe 

The administration of Indian States is the subject of constant criticism 
from which this small province has not been free. There is one common 
complaint about the Princes and Chiefs; Their fondness for visits to Eusdpe 
increases day by day. One can understand their going to Europe on business 
or for the acquisition of knowledge. But a visit to Europe in the sedtch of 
mere pleasure would seem to be intolerable. When a prince passes most of 
his time out'^ide his State, there is chaos in his State. We have 
seen that in this age of democracy and dissemination of knowledge no> 
state or organisation which is not popular or beneficial to the people can 
continue to exist. Indian States are not immune from the operation of this 
law. Their administr<ition will always be compared with that of the British 
now, and of the Swaraj Government when Swaraj has been established. King. 
George cannot leave England without the consent uf bis ministers. And yet, 
his responsibilities dre not so great as those of Indian Princes. Indiao 
, Princes retain all power in their own hands. They make the appointment 
even to minor posts. Their permission is needed even for the construction 
of a bridgi'. in these circumstances their visits to Europe are very dis- 
tasteful to thjeir subjects. 

The expenditure incurred on these visits is also intolerable. If the 
institution of kingship has a moral basis. Princes are not independent 
proprietors but only trustees of their subjects for revenue received from 
them, it can therefore be spent by them only as trust money. It 
may be said that this principle has been almost completely carried out in 
the English Constitution In my humble opinion the lavish t xpendituro^ in- 
curred by our princes in Europe is absolutely indefensible 

Sometimes this expenditure in Europe is sought to be justified on the 
plea that Princes go there lor the benefit of their health : This plea la 
perfectly ludicrous. No one need, in the search of health leave# country 
where Himalaya, the king of mountains, exercises undisturbed sway, and 
which is watered by such mighty rivers as the Ganges, the lndv|#^ and the* 
Brahmaputra. A country where millions of men enjoy i^erxect health 
should be enough to supply the Princes' needs on that score. * ^ 

Imitation of the West. 

^ But perhaps the worst disadvantage of these excursions is the shallow 
imitation of the West by the Princes. We have much to learn and receiyw 
4rom the West, but there is also much in it which must be rejected. Ther^ 
is DO reason to suppose that what suits the climate of Europe Will e4uftlly 
suit all climates. Experience teaches us that different things suit different 
climates. The manners and customs of the West could be but ill-diggstfd 
by the East, and vice vUksa. Among Western nations men and, yromeu 
dance together, it is saitf, with restraint and, as report goes, do 0Ot ovgf * 
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; itop tile bfondt of decency althougb they indulge in spiritooue liquccn 

* «db|:ii^ the intemtle of tbf^r dances. 1 need scaiwy say what wonld be 
the conseqoence if we were to imitate this custom^ Bow shamefld to ne 
is the case of an Indian prince which is being discussed in the newspapers 
jult noipin all its hideous detail ? 

Unchecked Expenditure. 

Another complaint is made in connection with the unchecked expen^ 
4]itute of Princes and Chiefs. Much of this is difficult to^defend. Princes 
jqpy have the right to spend money on luxuries and pleasure within limit* 
But I take it that even they do not wish lor unrestricted liberty in this 
shatter. 

Revenue System. 

^ The revenue system in the States is also not free from blame. 1 am 
confident that their imitation of the British system has* done a great injury 
to their subjects. The British revenue system may have a shadow of justi- 
fication if we grant that it is moiaily right for a handful of Englishmen to 
maintain their hold over our country hi any and every circumstance. There 
can be no such plea of compelling necessity in the case of the Indian Princes. 
They have nothing to fear from their subjects as their existence is r ever 
in danger. I hey do not need a large military force | no Prince has got this 
and the British wonld never permit it. Still they levy a taxation far 
beyond the capacity of the subjects to pay. 1 am pained to observe that 
cur ancient tradition ihat revenue is intended only for popular welfare has 
been receiving but scant respect. 

Abkari 

The Princes* inmitation of the British Abkari Department in order to 
increase their revenue is particularly distressing. It is said that Abkari 
is an ancient curse in India. 1 do not believe it to be so in the sense in 
which it is put. Princes in ancient times perhaps derived some revenue 
from the liquor traffic, but they never made the people the slaves of drink 
that ibey are now. Even granting that 1 am wrong that Abkari in its 
present form has been in existence from times immemorial, still I do not 
jsubscribe to the superstition that everything is good because it is ancient. 

I do not believe either that anything is good because it is Indian. He who 
runs may see that opium and such other intoxicauis and narcotics stupify 
0 man's soul and reduce him to a level lower than that of beasts. Irade 
in them is demonstrably sinful. Indian States should close ail liquore shops 
.and thus set a good example lor the British adminidtrators to follow. I 
congratulate the Katbiawad States which hav^ tried to introduce this 
reform and 1 trust the day is not distant when there will be not a single 
]iquor s^op in our peninsula. 

Special Cases 

« 1 constantly receive complaints against particular states for publication 

jnd criticism in You»g India and Navajivan, but 1 do not propose to 
refer to them just now, nor have 1 referred to them in tbo^e journals. 1 
prefer to be silent so long as 1 am not in possession of all facts an 1 have ^ 
not beard what the States in question have to say. 1 hope to be enligbv 
tened about these things in the Subjects Committee and if then 1 find it 
pro^c^ to say or to do anything. 1 would certainly move in the matter, 

Khadi and the Spinning wheel 

Thete are two items in which we can expect full co-operation froni the 
IMfen States. At one time ogr national economics was tbig that just as 
we produced our own corn and consumed it so did we prSdudl our own 

* cotton, spin it in our homes and wear the clbthet woven by our weavers 
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lroii& oijr own The first part of ihis deteriptioii is still troe while 

the letter psrt fias almost cea^ to hold good. A man geoecally speods ^ 
uponlfis dothmg A tenth of whathe spends upon bis food; henoe instead 
4)1 distiibuttng ten per cent of otir income among oorsdves we now send 
It to England or to our own mills. That medns that we lose %o much 
labQur, and in the bargain spend money on our clothing and consequently 
wufier a twofold loss. 1 he result is that we stint ourselves in the matter 
of food inorder to be able to spend on clothing, and sink into greater and ' 
greater misery day by day. We are bound to perish if the twin industties 
4 )f agriculture and spinning as ^^eil as weaving disappear from our homes ’ 
or our villages. I will leave it to the members of the Conference to imgine 
what would be the consequence if all the villages under Bhavnagar^were 
to order out their food and clothing from Bhavnagar. Still it is this un- 
natural procedure which we have adopted about our clothing? We either 
import our clothing from foreign countries or else get it from our mills. ^ lb 
either case it spells decay of our rural population. 

Let us not be deluded by the example of the other countries which 
Import their clothing from outside and still do not suffer economically. In 
the other countries if people give up spinning and weaving they take to 
.some still more remunerative industry instead. We on the other hand gave 
up spinning and partly weaving and had nothing else to occupy the time 
thus left vacant. 

For Katbiawad it is very easy to escape form the economic catastrophe. 
Our Princes can encourage the people by personal example, and induce 
them to re-instate khadi in< their homes and thus arre'it the progress of 
the ever deepening poverty of Kathtawad. In my view the starting qf 
mills and ginning factories in Kathiawad will not make for the people's 
prosperity, but will be in the nature of a disaster. It is not a healthy sign 
that the middle class people are compelled to leave the peninsula in search 
•of a livelihood. There is no harm it a few enterprising men leave Kathiawad 
in search of fortune; but it is shameful and disgraceful for the States that 
their subjects beiog reduced to poverty should feel compelled to leave the 
country from pure helplessness. Whenever i have returned to Katbiawad 
•after staying outside for sometime i have found that the people have 
been losing instead of g<iining in stamina. 

Fortunately the art of handspinning and handweaving are beiog 
received day by day and the importance of khadi is being realised. Will 
not the Princes and Chiefs help this movement ? It will reflect no siniill 
•credit on them if they educate the cultiviitors to stock cotton suffleient for 
the requirements of Katbiawad, and spread the use of khadi by wearing 
it themselves. All khadi need not be coarse. The Princes by encouraging 
handspinning and hand weaving can revive many arts and crafts connected 
with weaving, Royal ladies can spin fine yarn on wheels a(tisticaliy 
painted and adorned with silver bells, get it woven into fine muslin ^and 
-deck themsc^lves with it. I have personally seen delicate varieties being 
wiSven in Kathiawad. That art has now nearly died out. Is it not the 
special duty of Princes to encourage such arts. 

Untoucbability. 

• Another extremely important question is that of untoucbability. The 
aoppressed classes perhaps suffer more in Kathiawad than in other 
of Greater Gujarat. They are harassed even in railways. To succour the,- 
'distressed is the special mission of Princes. They are the natural champions 
of the weak. Will they not come to the aid of the suppressed^dlasscs ? 
Princes live by the blessings of their subjects. Will they not. «r^h 
their own4>vei by earnimf the blessings of the suppressed? The Scrip- 
tures proclaim that t^§e js no distinction between a Brahmin and 
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la Sccvengeri« B6tli AnU; both have UVa gmaa M&ae. II they 
wiaht thel^Oefl can dov&uch lb amelkiQiae tbS‘ coadtUof ol ;|he8e daBtee 
and can reflioVefdatoucbabitity by assodatkm with'thm in ^ jeu^giona 
spirit. I^t theni ^oand 8C|pOQls add sink* wells ior the stihpresaed and find 
a throne fa their hearts. . f * \ 

. . '^“Whyt, I -have Criticised .?* 

1 have not criticised ^ States ,‘for the sdke ol orhid^. 1 know the 
Gandhi family has been connected *with them for three geaeiations. 1 have 
been witness to mioistership in three States, i remember that the 
relatftak of my lather'^and my nn^ le with their respective States were per- 
lectlya dbrdial. As 1 believe tharl am not devoid of the sense of discrim na- 
tion. I hm anxious to see only the good points of the States. As 1 have 
alr^dy said 1 do not desire their destruction. 1 believe that the States can 
ih much good to the people. And if 1 have embarked upon criticism it is 
in the interests ol the Princes as well as of their subj^ts. My religion is 
based on truth and non-violence. Truth is my God. Non-violence is the 
means of realising Him. In passing criticisms 1 have endeavoured to state 
the truth and have been actuated purely by the spirit of non*violence or 
love. 1 pray that the Princes and Chiefs may understand and accept my 
cemajks in the same spirit. 

Rama Rajya 

My ideal of Indian States is that of Rama Rajya. Rama taking his cue 
from a washerman's remark and in order to satisfy his subjects abandoned 
Sita who was dear to him as life itself and was a veiy incarnation of pity. 

* Rama did justice even to a dog, By abandoning his kingdom and 1 vmg in 
the forest for the sake of truth Rama gave to all the kings of the world an 
object ‘ lesson in noble conduct. By his strict monogamy he showed that a 
life of perfect self-restraint could be Jed by a royal houseliolder. He lent 
splendour to his throne by his popular administration and proved that 
Kama Rajya was the acme of Swaraj. Rama did not need the very im- 
perfect modern instrument of ascertaining public opinion by counting votes. 
He had captivated the hearts of the people. He knew public opinion by 
intuition as it were. The subjects of Kama were supremely happy. 

Such Rama Rajya is possible even to-day. The race of Kama is not 
extinct, in modern times the first Caliphs may be said to have established 
Rama Rajya. Abubaker and Hazrat Umar collected revenue running inta 
crores and yet personally they were as good as fakirs. They received « not 
"a pie from the Public Treasury. They were ever watchful to see that tb^ ^ 
people got justice. It wa^ their principle that one may not play false evetL | 
with the entmy but must deal justly with him. 

t To the people 

.In my humble opinion 1 have done my duty to the Princes in saying a 
lew words about them. A word now to the people. The popular sayings 
as is the king, so are the people, is only a hall truth. Ibat is to sa/^^t . 
is not more true than its converse, as are the people so is the prince. Where 
the subjects are vaidful a prince is entirely dependent upon them for his status. 
Where the subjects are overtaken by sleepy indifference, there is every 
possibility that the Prince will cease to function a a protector and »becom^ 
an oppressor instead. Those who are not wide awake have no right to 
*b}ame their Prince. The Prince as well as the people are mostly creatures 
^ of circumstances. Enterprising princes and people mould* circdtestances 
lor tbeir own benefit. Manliness consists m making circumstances subser- 
vient to ourselves. Those who v^ill not heed themselves perish. To under-' 
stand this principle is not to be impatient, not So reproaeft Fate,*^iot to 
blacpe others. He who understands the doAnne of self-help blames 



blinadl lor tmiirel ItllM 1 otikt to violonce. Ih Wo « 

blam^^^eip iir^oi# we •h 9 ii|cr Vl^mf port^^ea aoS wish i6t obMng about 
their Oeetincitic^Of'TtMtt doei , not ^ remove the root banse oltbe d^ieasa which 
on thp contrary links aV the d^ef^ for thelgnoraace tbetMU* ^ 

Satyagrahj^^ * 

We then lee tfai^ the people tbetbselvetatp as reipousible at and even 
iDor.e retpoi|tib^e^t 6 an tbe«'Princei^loj[ the oerecta pointed out 'by me. II 
public opinion is oppoaed to a particular iine of action, it ahould be im- 
posaible lor the Pnnee to adopt it. Oppontion. here dose not mean meteiy 
inaudible murmur. Public opposition is* ^effective only where thfcre is 
strength behind it. What does' a son do when be objects to some action 
of bis father ? He requests the father to des st from the objectionable 
couraei i. e. presents respectful petitions. If the father does not amet 
in spite of repeated prayei|, he non^coof^rates with him to the eihent « 
•even of leaving the paternal roof. This is pure justice Where' father 
and son are uncivilized, tbay quarrel, abuse each other and often even 
come to blows. An ob^ient son is ever modest, ever peaceful and ever 
loving. It is only Via loirp which on due occasion compels him to non-co* 

, operate. The father bimself understands this loving non-coperation. He 
'cannot endure abandonment by or separation from the son, is distressed at 
heart and repents Not that it always happens thus. But the son’s duty 
oi noit-cooiteration is clear. 

Such non-Cooperatiou la possible between a prince and his people. Jn 
particular circumstances it may be the people's duty. Siich circumstances 
•can exist only where th| latter are by nature feat less and ate loveis of « 
liberiy. They generally appreciate the laws of the State and obey them 
voluntarily without the fear ot punishment. Reasoned and wiiliog obedience 
to the laws of the State is the first iion>cooperation. 

Ihe second is that of tolerance. We must tolet ate many laws of the 
$tate. even when they are inconvenient. A son may not approve of some 
orders ot the father and yet he obey^ them, It is only when they are 
unworthy of tolerance and immoral that he disobeys them. The father 
will at once understand of such respectful disobedience. In the same way 
it 18 only when a people have proved their active loyalty by obeying thb 
many laws of the State that they acquire the right of Civil Disobedience, 

The third lesson is that of sufiering. He who has no ^ the capacity 
• o 1 lufiering cannot non cooperate. He who has not learnt to sacrifice hi 4 
prpperty and even his family when necessary c-in never rion-coopeiate, 

possible that a p ince enraged by non- coopci anon will inflict all manner 
^punishments, 'ihere lies the test of love, patience, and strength. He 
*who i’l not ready to undergo the fiery ordeal cannot non-coope. ale. A. 
Whole people cannot be considered fit for ready for noij-coopcraiion when 
only an individual or two have mastered these three lessons. A large number 
^f, the people must be thus prepared before 1 hey can non-cooperate. fha 
rdsult of hasty non-cooperation can only lead to harm. Some patriotic 
youi^g men who do not understand the limitations noted by m«j grow 
impMent. Previous preparation is needed lor non- cooperation as it i| for all 
^mpOTtant ihings. A man cannot become a non-cooperator by merely 
wiahing to be one. Disci pltue h obligatory. 1 do not know that many 
have undergone the needful discipline in any part of Kathiawad. And^ 
vrlM the requisite discipline has been gone through probably non-cooperation 
will be found to be unnecessary. . , * 

Ab it 18, 1 observe the necessity for individuals to prepare thenaseivei 
in Kafjiiawad ae well as in other parts of iiMiia. individuals must cultivate 
the spirit of service, reouiromtion, troth, non-violence, sclf-rcstrwnt, patience 
-etc. They must engage m constructive work in order to develop these 
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*fiiUtl|l, ljUny reformi would be eBected entouAtisaBjlfll. WlwC la a 
f6od deil of Alent work aoiofig Mi^ peo|de. 

, * ^ ^ Thm Politicalf. u 

'Ki^t^iawad in faiMot lor ita (idikttical claae. Thit1||u|Pilt^^ m 9 ong‘* 
g^ted politkiien mod 6oiiae<lll«litly It^has devold|pr 
nd sycophancy. They are wsdvcated body of oUln gMJ(hekites ghdy 
moat become the pioneers in re^l^rma. They csadomoehilgfilillM^^^ 
Hhey^isb. We ind contentment among the people in plecee nifcny 
political officiafta are men of obtocter. Needless to.|ay thatmy swmdcs 
apply to the politicals as m class*, 1 do not wish to m a m sst that thg|r>ej)piy 
to every member of that «.lasa. On the contrary* 1 now that soi^oC the 
^ l>est of workers are drawn from this* Hence 1 have tMt ho]^ ab^t 

tids class- Mncb good might resnlt if only it ses^ tW States not for 
, snaking money but lor pure service^ ^ . 

^ ' Other Classes ' « . 


Again constructive service is eaJy lor those who not serving the^ States 
, have adopted an indepeuddht profession, i am anidous to see them 
develops the qualities mentioued above* We waut silent workers and pore 
fighters who would merge themselves among the people. Workerg of this 
description can be counted qn one's fingers. Is there even one such worker 
for SVerg village m Kathuwud? 1 know the answer is in the negattve. Hie 
class ck peopte who will read this will hardly have any idea of rural life. 
Those md have some idea of it will not like it. Still* India and hence 
Kathiawad lives in the villages. ' 


S ^ The Spinning Wheel. 

Ho4r is this service to be rendered? Here 1 give the first place to the 
sphsmng wheel. 1 have heard much against it. But i know the time is 
nea^fwhemthe very thing which is being abused to-day will be worshipped as 
Suadrsfion Chakra. I am confident that if we do not take it up voluntarily 
the force of circumstances will compel us. The study of Indian economics 
is the study of the spinning wheel, it Is the sinb qua non for the revival 
of^Qur languishing village industries. 1 do not look upon hand -spinning as 
an wtcupation but as a duty incumbent upon followers of all religious sects 
am dehoainations. 

'An Amencan writer says that the future lies with nations that believe 
«ln manual labour. Nations are tired of the worship of lifrle^s machines 
multiplied ad infinitum. We are destroying the matchless living machines 
VMS our own bodies by leaving them to rust and trying to substitute lifeless 
machinery for them. It is a law of God that the body imist be folly 
worked apd utilised. We dare not ignore it. Ibe spinning wheel is the 
aiUspicious symbol ef Sbanr Yajna — body labour. He who eats his food 
without offering the saciifice steals it By giving up this Sacrifice we 
Became traitors to the country and bang^ the door in the face of the 
GbddeCs of Fortune The numerous men and women in India whose bodies 
are mejre skeletons bear witness to this. My revered friend Mr. Sbatsiat 
says bum interfering even in the people's choice of their dressi Tl^itsis 
perfjittly ttiie. It is the doty of every servant of the nation to do so when-c> 
e^i; If becomes peceesary. 1 would certainly raise my voice agsdnit it* if 
Ahe'oatipn takes* (say), to the pantloon. it is wholly unsuited . 
climate* It is the duty of every Indian to raise his voice against thw _ 
usiqaior^B doth. The opposition really is not to the cloth being Yotelgn 
jtnit to ^|he poverty which it impo|r||itioii brings in its train, il'" the nAon 
, .up its igwar and Bajri &d imports oats from Scoilaritd or iw'&op 

^Russia I woulw certainly intrude Sttto the pation'^%itcheD,' would 
to thg dharna and make the agency of my soul he^dL 




. Vdwer Is oi One i4 dblkinad by "the fenr ol gunisliiBIBt 

and the 4 >tbsi IV'sttB of low. PowMtbas^ ola tore is a thbusanlimiw 
more eftsenve 4iid ]p0f|nsloen| tHe one dftived' iraib isar of 
meat ‘When the numbers ji|.* this CSaafcrencs’ will tbemsa)|r||h. 

by loving ssr^o# will ^fMr^ right to »Mc on bshi^oli^dV 
people and aA PriMe wnU b|l|ftble to .rawat. Then only SMmlt. 

an. atm^pbere lot bon-eo'ppemjilon, U it <iitW''l%nMOas nloessaiy, i 

'But'l'havedaito in the Pidlpce’s. lliey af;*’fl|ue recognise the Imm 
of suim enlighteniA and forceful pnl^ oplgl^ ‘4Utec.aU the Prinehg 
are Indians. This country is all in all «b ns. 4t is Violimm 

tp touch th^ir heayts. 1 lor ona do sM thinfcrtlgptftt to-nafca a stwassIMlr 
appeal to thar sense of justice. We iuNs a|iW|yMla^ eiort. 

are iti a hurty. in conscienttoustj ptepaing t^aieanrea &r service Ues^^^ • 
i^ctqryt the victojy of Prince^ as well as the |id{llSi'.‘ ' * 

* 1,^ • Hindh-Mnslim Unity 5“ ' 

. “tik thlll^ ^nistion is that of iiindn,-Muslim Unity.. 4)lhhite one jtf tige 
letters from Kathiiwad which show that this auestion.*h eBcenMifir*s0iie*l 


One ia Obtained by the fear of pnni 


nuRBbers jsL this CSanference’ will dMUpare themselv^ 
^oy will'VfMre right to wAOc^ bebik 
iMe b^e ^remt tjgem}? Then only 
hon-co-ppeAJjlon. if it eir«r1t|A«nes nioessaty. i 


iniaas,even iir 
between modi 
of tfte na^lid 


* I 

Kt 1 
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My Field of Labour ^ r • 

Bty my speecb will appea# i|iicom plate andei^^pyi^ ] 
ly pfaetic4l or useful advice goia|[bylblif^J^ 

.hour is' Clearly defined and itapMsii'' ntc* 
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«t« poor. The *“ 
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litawiU. When once;lS#Jga7.--^ .. 
tS^n ^ay^or make it^ ||»at JnMe ia 
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i^t ilii »f6'Beek, 'lijea^rw»« 
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*1 ® w«dS! ^tloa^atoOe ta ^Jbipfc. 






